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HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Tuesday, April 11, 1809. 


{(Minutes.] On the motion of Mr. 
Haskisson a new writ was ordered for the 
borough of Eye, in the room of the hon. H. 
Wellesley, who had accepted the Chiltern 
Hundreds.—Mr. Campbell moved that a 
new writ be issued for a member to serve 
for the borough of Air, &c. &c. in the 
room of col. John Campbell, deceased.—. 
‘On the motion of Mr. H. Martin, it was 
Ordered, 1. That there be laid before this 
house an Account of the Fees received at 
the Privy Council office from the 25th of 
March 1808 to the latest period to which 
the same can be made up, and of the 
application thereof, shewing the receipts 
and payments of every quarter, and speci- 
fying the amounts paid for the salaries 
and establishments of the said office, and 
the sums paid into the receipt of his 
majesty’s Exchequer: 2. An Account of 
the gross produce of the Fee Fund belong- 
ing to the several offices of his majesty’s 
secretaries of state for the foreign, home, 
and war departments, during the years 
respectively ending on the $list of Dec. 
1807 and 1808, specifying the amounts 
received in each year, and the application 
thereof; 3. An Account of the gross 
produce’of the Fee Fund belonging to the 
office of his majesty’s secretary at war, 
during the ,years ending respectively on 
the 31st of Dec. 1807 and 1808, specifying 
the amounts received in each year, and 
the application thereof: 4. An Account 
of the gross produce of the Fee Fund 

Vou, XIV. 





belonging to the office of the lords com- 
missioners of his majesty’s treasury, during 
the years respectively ending on the 31st 
of Dec, 1807 and 1808, specifying the 
amounts received in each year, and the ap- 
plication thereof.—The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer said, that previous to the re= 
cess he had given notice that he would on 
anearly day move for the revision of a mo- 
tion made by an hon. admiral (sir C. Pole) 
for the printing of the Report of the Com- 
missioners of Naval Revision, and a notice 
on that subject stood for this day. He had, 
however, conversed with the hon. baronet 
on the subject since he came intothe house, 
and understanding from bim that he 
would be contented with the Report itself, 
without the Appendix, which was very 
voluminous, he should have no objection 
to the hon. admiral’s motion to that extent. 
He could not, however, avoid mentioning 
the vast expence which the public was 
put to in the article of printing the Papers 
of that house. Certainly every member 
had a right to any paper laid on the table 
of that house, and where the whole, or part 
was actually necessary for the due investi- 
gation of any matter to be brought before 
the house, it was right such papers, or 
parts of them, should be printed for the 
general use and advantage of every 
member’s being in possession of the sub- 
ject: he hoped however, that gentlemen 
would duly consider how far any paper was 
really essential before they moved for the 
printing of them.—Sir C. Pole said, that 
he was never more surprized than when he 
saw the statement of the right hon. gent. 
B : 
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who had just sat down, that the printing 
the Report he had moved for, would cost 
from 15 to 20,0001. He had no idea of 
incurring even the twentieth part of that 
expence. But as that was a Report of 
gentlemen who had been chosen to revise 
the acts of others who had been previously 
appointed to enquire into the transactions 
of a most important department, he 
thought the printing the Report would be 
highly necessary : but as he found the Ap- 
pendix was so very voluminous, he was 
willing that the order made on the motion, 
which he had brought forward on a former 
night, should be discharged, and a fresh 
order made, comprehending only the 


‘Report, which was accordingly done, and 


a new order made, that the Report be 
printed without the Appendix. 

[ PAPERS RELATING TO SPAIN AND Portu- 
ca..]—Mr. Secretary Canning presented 
the following 


PAPERS 
RELATING TO SPAIN anp PORTUGAL. 


No. ].—Extract of a Letrer from Sir John 
Moore to Mr. Frere. Dated, Salamanca, 
27th Nov. 1808. 


The conversation which Mr. Stuart states 
you to have had with the [ ] and, 
the remonstrances with which you have 
followed it, are perhaps as much as can be 
done by you in your situation. The ef- 
fect produced upon the and the 
measures which he said were determined, 
are very good, if we were looking to 
events six months hence; but the situa- 
tion in which we are, calls for something 
more efficient and energetic; Madrid is 
threatened, the French have destroyed one 
army, have passed the Ebro, and are ad- 
vancing in superior numbers against ano- 
ther, which from its composition and 
strength promises no resistance, but must 
either retire or be overwhelmed ; no other 
armed force exists in this country ; I per- 
ceive no enthusiasm or any determined 
spirit amongst the people. The French 
cavalry, even in parties so weak as eleven 
or twelve men, enter the villages in Leon 
and the neighbouring provinces, and raise 
contributions without opposition.—This is 
a state of things quite different from that 
conceived by the British government, 
when they determined to send troops to 
the assistance of Spain. It was not ex- 
pected that these were to cope alone, with 
the whole force of France, but as auxilia- 
ries to.aid a people who were believed to 

¢ enthusiastic, determined and prepared 





for resistance. It becomes therefore a 
question, whether the British army should 
remain to be attacked in its turn, or retire 
from a country, where the contest, from 
whatever circumstances, is become un- 
equal.—I wish to throw no responsibility 
off myself, which properly belongs to 
me ; the question is not purely a military 
one, but belongs as much to you as to me 
to decide upon it. Your communications 
with the Spanish government, and the op- 
portunities you have had of judging the 
general state of the country, enable you 
to form as just an estimate of the resist- 
ance which is likely to be offered; you 
are péthaps better acquainted with the 
views of the British cabinet; and the 
question is, what would that cabinet di- 
rect, were they upon the spot to deter- 
mine? It isof much importance that this 
should be thoroughly’ considered. It is 
comparatively of very little consequence, 
in whom shall rest the greatest responsi- 
bility ; I am willing to take the whole or 
a part; but I am very anxious to have 
your opinion. The movements of the 
French give us but little time for discus- 
sion. As soon as the British army has 
formed its junction, I must, upon the sup- 
position that Castanos either is beaten or 
retires, march upon Madrid, and throw 
myself into the heart of Spain, and thus 
run all risks, and share the fortunes of the 
Spanish nation, or I must fall back upon 
Portugal: in the latter case, I fall back 
upon my resources in Lisbon, cover a 
country where there is a British interest, 
act as a diversion in favour of Spain, if 
the French detach a force against me, and 
am ready to return to the assistance of the 
Spaniards, should circumstances again 
render it eligible—By marching into 
Spain, I detach myself from.my resources, 
and should probably be able to take with 
me a small pertion of the military stores I 
have brought forward; in which case I 
should not be equal for a time to much 
contest, but every thing would be sent 
from Lisbon to Cadiz, and from thence 
join me. The movement into Spain is 
one of greater hazard, as my retreat to 
Cadiz or Gibraltar must be very uncer- 
tain; I should be entirely in the power of 
the Spaniards, But perhaps this #8 worthy 
of risk, if the government and people of 
Spain are thought to have still sufficient 
energy and means to recover from their 
defeats, and, by collecting in the south, 
be able, with the aid of the British army, 
to resist, and finally to repel the formida- 
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ble attack which is prepared against them. 
It is impossible not to wish that the 
Spaniards may be at Jast successful in a 
struggle which does them so much honour. 
They” are a fine people. But I much-fear 
the opportunity is now passed, and no ef- 
fort they are hkely to make will be suffi- 
cient, or in time to stand the armies they 
must engage. Upon this subject how- 
ever I cannot be very decided, and shall 
be most happy to find myself mistaken. 


No. Il.—Extract of a Lerrer from the right 
hon. J. H. Frere, to Sir John Moore. 
Dated Aranjuez, 30th Nov. 1803. 


With respect to a retreat upon Portugal, 
I wish to confine myself to a simple poli- 
tical opinion, which, supposing other con- 
siderations not to be decidedly adverse, 
might, I think, determine for a retreat 
upon Gailicia or the strong country in the 


neighbourhood of Astorga in preference 


to Portugal, supposing of course a retreat 
to be already determined upon as abso- 
lutely necessary. If, however, you do 
me the honour to consult me respecting 
the general state of the country, and the 
means of resistance to be expected from 
it, I should say, that the provinces which 
you have hitherto seen, are, of all Spain, 
the least distinguished for a military spi- 
rit.—In the course of the late events they 
have been wholly passive, and have seen 
their country occupied successively by 
the stronger party ; and indeed it is diffi- 
cult to blame them ; ; living in open towns 
in vast plains, without either arms or 
horses, they have neither the means of de- 
fence or escape. But even here we see 
that the towns have been abandoned at the 
approach of the French; that no magis- 
trate has ever been brought over to take 
an oath.of allegiance, nor have the French 
been able to enlist a single soldier. The 
whole of this country however has in all 
ages belonged to the party which was su- 
perior in cavalry. 
the kingdom, weaker powers have been 
enabled to preserve their independence 
for ages.—F'rom every thing that I can 
learn of the disposition of the other pro- 
vinces, they seem to be possessed by the 
most ardent and determined spirit, which, 
even in the event of the defeat of the le- 
vies which they are raising for the general 
defence of the kingdom, would lead them 
individually to continue a desperate resist- 
ance under the direction of their separate 
Juntas, with such assistance as England 
could afford them.—But it must, I appre- 


In the extremities of 





hend, be the wish and intention of govern- 
ment on every account to prevent things 
from being brought to this extremity. 
There seem to be two modes of acting 
with this view, one which you state justly 
to be of greater hazard, inasmuch as we 
place ourselves effectively in the power of 
the Spaniards. But, as you observe at the 
same time with great truth, this may be 
worthy of risk, if the people of Spain and 
their government have sufficient energy 
to recover from their late defeats. Of the 
people I have no doubt; the government 
are new, but they are resolute, and I be- 
lieve every man of them determined to 
perish with the country; they will not, at 
least, set the example of weakness and ti- 
midity, which the ruling powers and 
higher orders in other states in’ Europe 
have exhibited.—The military system is 
certainly defective ; but I am persuaded 
that your representation, in this as well as 
all other points, would be listened to with 
the greatest deference.—If you should de- 
termine to march into Spain, exclusive of 
the importance of covering the capital, 

there are, I think, these advantages which 
would resuit from hastening the measure. 
We have now in Castile an army of 
20,000 men, upon which Castanos is fall- 
ing back; the reinforcements are daily 
passing through the provinces; and the 
addition of the British would give a force 
very much, I should think, superior to any 
thing which the French woutd be able to 
assemble by that time, especially having 
a strong country in arms against them on 
their left, the whole way from the Py- 

renees. There is besides at present a 
great delay in the arrival of the reintorce- 
ments which were promised them, and 
which, if they had been sent, would by 
this time have composed an enormous 
force. There are reports, that the resist- 
ance to the conscription has been much 
more obstinate than usual, and the pas- 
toral letter of the bishop of Carassone 
seems to imply as much.—LEvery great 
ellort on the part of France has been pre- 
ceded by an interval of weakness or in- 
ternal disturbance ; an advantage there- 
fore which should be obtained at this mo- 
ment would be of double importance, in- 
asmuch as it would render a conscription 
for a third attempt upon Spain infinitely 
difficult. If on the other hand, the French 
with their present forces are allowed to 
maintain their present advantages, and to 
wait the completion of their conscription, 
they would pour into Spain with a num- 
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ber of troops, which would give them the 
immediate possession of the capital and 
the central provinces; the war would 
then be reduced to an absolute competi- 
tion ketween the two countries in stand- 
ing out against the waste of population, 
enormous as it would be on.both sides. I 
cannot but think, therefore, that conside- 
rations both of policy and generosity call 
upon us for an immediate effort.—If, how- 
ever, this view of the subject should not 
appear sufficiently clear or conclusive, to 
induce you to take a step which would, I 
am convinced (since you do me the ho- 
nour to refer to me on that subject), meet 
with the approbation of his majesty’s go- 
vernment, I would venture to recommend 
retaining the position of Astorga. The 
retreat from that place to Corunna would, 
as far as an unmilitary man may be allow- 
ed to judge, be a matter of less difficulty 
than through Portugal to Lisbon; and we 
might in that position wait for the rein- 
forcements of cavalry from England, 
which would enable the army to act in the 
flat country, which opens immediately 
from that point, and extends through the 
whole of Leon and Old Castile.—I have 
already troubled you with my political 
reason on this head. I mention this how- 
ever, in my humble opinion, only as the 
least objectionable of two modes of re- 
treat. The object, I should conceive, 
would be to unite a force capable of re- 
pulsing the French, before they receive 
reinforcements. The covering and pro- 
tecting Madrid is surely a matter of great 
moment for effect in Spain, and much 
more in France and in the rest of Europe ; 
it would be a point of the utmost import- 


ance for Buonaparté to be able to publish 


a decree or to date a letter from Madrid. 
The people of the town are full of resolu- 
tion, and determined to defend it in spite 
of its situation, which is judged to be an 
unfavourable one. This determination 
ought to be encouraged by a show of sup- 
port. The siege of Madrid by a pre- 


tender to the throne, would be a circum- 


. stance decisive against his claim, even if 


in other respects it had been a just one. 


No. IIl.—Copy of « Letter from the right 
hon. J. H. Frere, to lieut. general Sir J. 
Moore, x. 8. Dated Talavera de la 
Reyna, 3rd December 1808. 


Sir; Though I have little to add to the 
general representation respecting the 
means of resistance at present existing in 
Spain, which I had the honour of stating 





in my letter of the 30th of last month, yet 
the report which is just brought me b 

of the state in which he left Ma- 
drid, is so strong a confirmation, or, more 
properly speaking, so much exceeds every 
thing which | had ventured to say of the 
spirit and resolution of the people, that T 
cannot forbear representing to you in the 
strongest manner the propriety, not to say 
the necessity, of supporting the determina- 
tion of the people of this country by all the 
means which have been entrusted to you 
for that purpose. I have no hesitation in 
taking upon myself any responsibility 
which may attach itself to this advice, and 
I consider the fate of Spain as depending 
absolutely for the present upon the deci- 
sion which you may adopt. I say for the 
present; for such is the spirit and determi- 
nation of the people, that if abandoned by 
the British, I should by no means despair 
of their ultimate success.—You will see by 
the date of this, that the Junta are removed 
from a situation in which they were ex- 
posed immediately to be made prisoners. 
—They have determined to remove to Ba- 
dajoz, where I shall hope to be honoured 
by your answer. I have the honour, &c. 

(Signed) J. H. Frere. 


No. IV.—Copy of a Letter from the right 
hon. J. Hookham Frere, to lieut. general 
Sir John Moore, k. 8. Dated Talavera 
de la Reyna, 3rd December, 1808. 


Sir ; In the event, which I did not wish 
to presuppose, of your continuing in the 
determination already announced to me, 
of retiring with the army under your com- 
mand, I have to request that the bearer of 
this, whose intelligence has been already 
referred to, may be previously examined 
before a Council of War. Ihave the ho- 
nour to be, Sir, &c. (Signed) J. H. Frere, 


No. V.—Enxtract of a Letter from lieut. 
general Sir John Moore, k. 8. to the 
right hon. J. H. Frere; dated Salamanca, 
December 6th, 1808. 


I had the honour to receive on the 2nd 
instant your letter of the 30th ult. [No. II. 
of these Papers.] in answer to that which 
I addressed to you on the 27th November. 
Had this army been united and ready to 
act at the time of general Castanos’s de- 
feat, much as I think it would have been 
risking it, yet it was my intention to have 
marched on Madrid, and to have shared 
the fortunes of the Spanish nation. If I 
could not have sustained myself there, I 
thought that by placing myself behind the 











. different light, and had you been adverse 
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Tagus I might give the broken armies and | 
people of Spain, if they had patriotism | 
left, an opportunity to assemble round me, 
and to march forward to the relief of the 
capital. That this was my intention, is 
known to the officers with me, who are in 
my confidence; it is known also to lord 
Castlereagh, to whom I had imparted it in 
one of my late letters. I wished to have 
my opinion confirmed by yours, which was 
my reason for addressing you‘on the 27th; 
but had you seen the affairs of Spain in a 


to the army being committed in the heart 
of Spain, your opinion upon such a subject 
would, I may say certainly, have decided 
me to have altered my intention.—With 
respect to the determination which | made 
on the evening of the 28th, upon receiving 
from Mr. Stuart the account of Castanos’s 
defeat, I should, had you been with me, 
have communicated it to you, but should 
never have thought of asking your advice 
or opinion, as that determination was 
founded on circumstances with which you 
could not be acquainted, and was besides a 
question merely military, of which I should 
have thought myself the best judge.—At 
that time the army was divided in three 
different corps, and could not possibly 
have been united before the 13th or 14th 
of this month, before which period there 
was every reason to believe that it would 
be attacked by all the force of the enemy ; 
and after Castanos’s defeat, I knew of no 
Spanish army from which it could receive 
the smallest assistance. The army I com- 
manded was weak from separation, and, 
when collected, amounts only to 26,000 
men fit for duty. 1 had been left without 
any communication with any of the Spa- 
nish armies; I expected no assistance from 
any 5 and it behoved me to consider the 
safety of the British troops. I therefore 
directed sir David Baird, whose corps 
would not have been collected at Astorga 
until the 4th of this month, to fall back on 
Corunna. I directed general Hope, by 
forced marcies, to join me here, where | 
intended, if I was permitted, to wait his ar- 
rival; and I took measures for retiring 
with him into Portugal, with a view either 
to defend that frontier, and ultimately to 
retire on Lisbon, or to return to Spain, 
should any change of affairs there render 
it eligible.—The resistance made by the 
people of Madrid has occupied the French, 
and has prevented any corps from being 
detached against me. This example of 





enthusiastic patriotism in the capital, if it 





holds, may be followed by the most happy 
effects, if the flame communicates, and the 
example is followed by the provinces.— 
There has been no example of any such 
resistance in any other part of Spain, and, 
though I hope this will produce it, I have 
neither seen nor heard of such enthusiasm 
or patriotism elsewhere, though | trust ft 
will prove otherwise. I cannot but con- 
sider it as doubtful, whether the people of 
Madrid will continue firm when they come 
to be pressed. If they yield, the whole is 
gone.—I received yesterday a letter from 
the Junta at Madrid. I have ordered sir 
David Baird to march back to Astorga, 
and I have stopped my preparations for 
retreat on Portugal. 1 have put myself in 
communication with the marquis of Ro- 
mana at Leon, and, without being able ex- 
actly to say in what mamner, every thing 
shall be done for the assistance of Madrid 
and of the Spanish cause, that can be ex- 
pected from an army such as I command. 
I cannot make a direct movement on Ma- 
drid, because the passages of the Guadar- 
rama and Somosierra are in the hands of 
the French: besides, until joined by sir 
David Baird, lam much too weak.—I have 
thought it my duty thus calmly to explain 
to you the reasons which have and do ac- 
tuate my conduct, and I wish anxiously, 
as the king’s minister, to continue upon the 
most confidential footing with you; and I 
hope, as we have but one interest, the pub- 
lic welfare, though we may occasionally 
see it in different aspects, that this will not 
disturb the harmony that should subsist be- 
tween us. Fully imprest as 1 am with these 
sentiments, I shall abstain from any re- 
mark upon the two letters from you, deli- 
vered to me (No. III. and IV: of these Pa- 
pers.] last night and this morning by [ 

] or on the message which accom- 
panied them. 


No. VI.—Copy of a Letter from the right 
hon. J. H. Frere, to lieut. general Sir 
John Moore, k. 8. Dated Truxillo, 9th 
December 1308. 


Sir; After the representations which 
have been made to you from other quar- 
ters, 1 can hardly hope that a further re- 
monstrance on my part can produce any 
effect, where high military rank and autho- 
rity, and the influence of persons whom, I 
am told, you honour with your private 
esteem, have been found unavailing. The 
advantages which Mr. Stuart possesses in 
this respect will, I hope, enable him to 
urge to you with the warmth of personal 
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regard, what I may be allowed to state at 
least with impartiality and candour to- 
wards a person with whom I am no other- 
wise acquainted than by the honour which 
he has done me by his correspondence. 
I mean the immense responsibility which 
you take upon yourself, by adopting, upon 
a supposed military necessity, a measure 
which must be followed by the immediate 
if not the final ru'n of our ally, and by the 
indelible disgrace to the country with 
whose resources you are entrusted. I am 
unwilling to eniarge upon a subject, in 
which my feeling must either be stifled or 
expressed, at the risk of offence, which, 
with such an interest at stake I should feel 
unwilling to excite; but thus much I must 
say, that if the British army had been sent 
abroad for the express object of doing the 
utmost possible mischief to the cause of 
Spain (with the single exception of not 
firing a shot against the Spanish troops) 
they would, according to the measures 
now announced as about to be taken, have 
most completely fulfilled their purpose 
That the defence of Galicia should be 
abandoned, must appear incredible. Iam, 
&e. (Signed) J. H. FRene. 


No. VII.—Extract of a Letter from Lieut. 
gen. Sir J. Moore, «. 8. to the right hon. 
J. H. Frere; Dated Salamanca, \0th 
December 1808. 


Colonel Graham, whom I had requested 
to go to Madrid, returned last night. He 
got no further than Talavera, where he 
met two members of the Supreme Junta, 
from whom he learnt the capitulation of 
Madrid, with the circumstances relating 
to it.—I own I cannot conceive how the 
duke of Castel Franco and M.de Moria 
could have given up the town, if the in- 
habitants had beeu very resolute in their 
determination to defend it.—It is, I sus- 
pect, like the cry of the armies, who, to 
cover their misconduct, accuse their chiefs 
of treachery, and, in the instance of gene- 
ral St. Juan, put them to death_— Although 
I have little hope of the success of the 
Spanish cause, for 1 see no marks any 
where of enthusiasm or a determined spi- 
rit, either amongst the people or the go- 
vernment, yet, as it is possible that it may 
be roused, and as it is said that forces are 
assembling in the South, I shall unite the 
British army, and,-in concert with the 
Marquis de la Romana, undertake such 
operations as shall appear to us best. [ 
have not yet received an answer from the 
Marquis to my late letters, but I expect 





to receive one hourly. Ido not know the 
number of people he has collected, but I 
hear they are not of a description from 
which much can be expected.—I have 
now with me general Hope’s division, the 
artillery and the whole cavalry; which 
last, however, as yet amounts only to 
2,200 men.—Madrid, in the state it is, 
must occupy a considerable portion of the 
enemy’s force. Saragossa still holds out, 
and the levies in the South will attract his 
atiention. The whole cannot be turned 
against us, and ina very few days I hope 
to have the army in readiness to act. I 
shall begin to-morrow to put a part of it in 
motion, and my wish is to unite it at Val- 
ladolid.—If, at this moment, this town, 
Ciudad Rodrigo, and Zamora, were arm- 
ed, they could defend themselves; it would 
be of considerable service; as otherwise, 
when I go towards Valladolid, my -com- 
munication with Almeida and Portugal, 
from whence I draw my resources in am- 
munition, &c. may be intercepted.—A 
man of energy, as captain general of this 
province, residing under the protection of 
this army, and explaining in proclamations 
or otherwise to the people the services 
expected from them, and which they 
might perform, would be of infinite use. 
The people are left too much without di- 
rection, and we cannot get, even for money, 
common inte:ligence. Tt is only by colo- 
nel Graham, last night, I knew the capitu- 
lation of Madrid, which happened the 3rd. 
—-I take the liberty to state these particu- 
lars to you, as perhaps, by means of the 
Junta, remedies might be applied.—I shall 
thank you not to mention any direction in 
which { mean to move, but to say in gene- 
ral that the British army will act in con- 
junction with the army of La Romana. 


No. VIU.—Extract of a Lerrer from the 
right hon. John Hookham Frere, to licu- 
tenant general Sir John Moore; dated 
Merida, 14th December 1803. 


I was lastnight honoured by your letter 
of the 10th [No. V. of these papers,] and 
was sincerely gratified at learning, that 
with hopes infinitely less sanguine than I 
confess mysclfto entertain of the success of 
the Spanish cause, you had determined to 
make an effort in its favour. A resolution 
taken with such views must have been in 
a great measure founded upon feelings 
similar to those which you will have seen 
very strongly expressed in a letter of 
which Mr. Stuart was the bearer, and of 
which I wish now to say nothing more, 
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than that I feel highly gratified in the idea 
of your having partaken them with me; 
and that without communication between 
us, the same sentiments which at that very 
moment were influencing your conduct, 
were guiding my pen.—Your letter hap- 
pened to be delivered to me while I was 
with the Junta, and I communicated such 
parts of its contents as were most important 
and gratifying to them, with the reserve 
which you pointed out.—You know, I 
presume, that general Romana is invested 
with the authority of captain general in 
Leon, Castile, Gallicia and Asturias, and I 
can congratulate you on having to do with 
a man whom you will find perfectly of a 
right mind, and determined to keep every 
man to the performance of his duty. The 
placing the towns which you mention in 
a state of defence suitable to the means 
of attack which the enemy might at pre- 
sent be able to direct against them, would, 
I should imagine, fall within the limits of 
his authority ; but I shall state the sub- 
ject to the Junta, and I have no doubt of 
their approbation of any measure which 
you suggest. The one of giving a tem- 
porary species of defence to the open towns 
has, 1 think, great advantages in a country 
like this, which is not overran with luxury 
and timidity, and where a kind of pro- 
vincial pride exists not only in every pro- 
vince, but almost in every town; the 
people would be animated not only against 
the enemy but in rivalry with each other ; 
the enemy would be obliged to overcome, 
at the price of his blood, obstacles which 
had been opposed to him by mere labour ; 
and a thousand barriers would be inter- 
posed against that deluge of panic which 
sometimes overwhelms a whole nation at 
once, and of which at one time I was 
afraid I saw the beginning in this cowitry. 
—With respect to what you mention of 
directing the public mind by proclama- 
tion, and other means of popular impres- 
sion, Marquis Romana is, with very few 
exceptions indeed, the man the most capa- 
ble of judging rightly that [ have ever 
seen. J send enclosed an ordonnance [not 
transmitted] which has been published in 
Arragon, and which has not yet appeared 
in the papers; I will thank you to for- 
ward it to Romana by your next opportu- 
nity, if it is not printed in the meanwhile. 
—You will be glad to hear that it is much 
approved of by the Junta, and that they 
are well persuaded that it is only in this 
way that things can be done.—The ex- 
tinction ef the popular enthusiasm in 
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‘this country, and the means which exists 


for reviving it, would lead to a very 
long and delicate discussion; I would 
only say, that if 1 am at all right in my 
judgment of the cause of the evil, it isalrea- 
dy done avay by theacts of the Junta, and 
I trust that its effects will not long survive, 
I have been pressed to write to the Com- 
mander in Chief in Portugal, to reinforce 
the army under your command with all 
the troops that he can spare, and have al- 
ready transmitted home a representation 
to that effect.—No official report has yet 
been received of the capitulation of Ma- 
drid, nor is it as yet by any means certain 
that any formal stipulation existed. No- 
thing has been heard from Morla, Castel- 
lar, or Castel Franco, nor is it known 
whére they are. An order has been 
drawn up, and is to be published, prohi- 
biting all persons concerned in the capitu- 
lation, or holding any command in the 
town, from approaching the residence of 
the Junta.—The army of Arragon have 
repulsed an attack on the 2d. Palafox’s 
official report represents the unfortunate 
action of Tudela as an exceedingly 
bloody one, and that the French confess 
to aloss of 4,000 men. All the reports 
from Madrid represent the force of the 
French as very much reduced. I have 
heard no estimate above 26,000. Indeed 
all these estimates are vague; but officers 
who were witnesses of the attack, are con- 
firmed in the opinion of the weakness of 
the enemy, by what they observed of his 
appearance and mode of approach.—The 
Junta are on their way to Seville. I fol- 
low them from hence to-morrow. ‘This 
province is raising horses and men with 
great zeal, and sending them forward to 
defend the passes of the 'Tagus, particu- 
larly to Almaraz.—The Junta have been 
received with uniform respect by the 
people, and with great deference by the 
inferior Junta. 





HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

Wednesday, April 12. 
[Minutes.] On the motion of lord Os- 
sulston it was Ordered: 1. That there be 
laid before the house, a Return of all Offi- 
ces regulated or abolished since the year 
1782, in pursuance of the recommendation 
of the Commissioners of Accounts in 1787, 
or of the Committee of Finance in 1797, 
together with an account of such as haye 
not been regulated or abolished in pur- 
suance of such recommendation, distin- 
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guishing with respect to these, whether 
they have not yet fallen in, or have 
since been filled up: 2. A Return of all 
such Offices in the appointment of the 
Lords of the Treasury, or in that of the 
Commissioners of Excise, as nave been 
created since the year 1782, together 
with the date of the first appointment, and 
the authority under which it was made : 
3. A Return of all such Offices upon the 
Establishment in the appointment of the 
Lords of the Treasury, or in that of the Com- 
missioners of Excise, as were not included 
in the Returnsto the Committee on the pub- 
lic Expenditure, as being in value under 
200/. per annum, specifying only the de- 
scription of the Office and the number of 
Offices of each description.—On the mo- 
tion of Mr. Huskisson it was ordered : 
That the two Bills of Exchange for 501. 
each, drawn by E. Farquhar, and which 
were produced in Evidence before the 
Committee appointed to examine into the 
conduct of his royal highness the Duke of 
York, be delivered to Mr. Charles Cook- 
ney, the attorney of captain Milbanke, to 
whom they belong.—On the motion of 
lord Folkestone it was ordered, that the 
several Papers relative to the Bankruptcy 
of Robert Kennett, which were likewise 
produced in Evidence before the said Com- 
mittee, be returned to Mr. Duff.—Sir 
John Newport, pursuant to notice, moved, 
that there be laid before the house a Copy 
of the Order or Warrant appointing Beau- 
champ Hill, esq. Inspector-General of Ex- 
cise in Ireland. The ground upon which 
he brought forward the motion was, that 
this gentlemen had admitted, in his exa- 
mination before the Commissioners of In- 
quiry, that whilst he was an Inspector of 
Excise, he used to receive 20 guineas 
monthly froni each distiller in his Sistrict. 
Such conduct rendered him unfit to hold 
any employment, and yet that gentleman 
had been since promoted to the office of 
Inspector-General of Excise in Ireland.— 
Mr. Foster and Mr. Croker did not mean 
to oppose the motion, but could not for- 
bear to give testimony to the merit and ac- 
tivity of Mr. Hillas an Excise officer ; 
at the same time, however, admitting that, 
in consequence of the smallness of the 
former salaries, not only he, but almost all 
the other officers of the Excise in Ireland, 
had beenin the habit of receiving fees con- 
trary to law, that practice was now at an 
end, and: it was only in consequence of his 
exemplary activity that Mr. Hill had 
been promoted: After a few words from 
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sir John Newport, the motion was agreed 
to.—Sir John Newport then stated, that he 
had to move for one or two papers relative 
to the Linen Board in Ireland, in order to 
complete the series of papers already be- 
fore the house. Whenthese papers should 
be produced, it was his intention to bring 
the whole subject before the house, and 
to exhibit this Board and its constitution in 
their proper colours. The hon. baronet con- 
cluded with moving, “ That there be laid 
before the house, copies of all Returns 
made by the Architect to the Trustees of 
the Linen Buard, from the date of the Re- 
port thereon, together with an account of 
the money due to the artificers, and of 
other claims outstanding ; also a copy of 
the Statement made in February or March 
last, relative to repairs, and an account of 
all outstanding demands upon the funds of 
the Linen Board.” Mr. Foster did not 
mean to oppose the motion, but rose to vin- 
dicate the character of the Trustees of the 
Linen Board, which was composed of se- 
venty-two of the most respectable of the 
nobility and gentry in the kingdom, if the 
terms used by the hon. baronet, that he 
would exhibit them in their proper co- 
lours, were meant to convey an insinuation 
of disrespect to that Board. Mr. Ponson- 
by observed, that he had the honour to be 
one of the Trustees of that Board, and ‘had 
not taken any offence at the expressions 
used by his right hon. friend. The object 
of his right hon. friend, who had commu- 
nicated some of his views to him, was to 
expose the defects of the board as it was 
at present constituted, and when the mat- 
ter should be before the house, it would 
appear that the views of his right hon. 
friend were directed to the welfare of the 
country. The motions were then agreed 
to. 

[Breacn or Privitece.] A division 
having taken placé on a private Bill, the 
gallery was cleared, during which time as 
we understand, 

Sir C. Hamilton complained of a Breach 
of Privilege in the arrest of a member 
coming to the house. All we could col- 
lect on the subject was—from what fell 
from the Speaker as we entered the galle- 
ry, who then observed, that the hon. mem- 
ber was right in bringing it forward, that 
the Sheritis were responsible for the acts 
of their officers, and that when the matter 
was regularly brought before the house, 
the offender would, no doubt, be made a 
proper example of. 

[Parers RELATING To Mr. Ocis.J 
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Lord Folkestone rose, in pusuance of the 
notice he gave yesterday, to move for 
copies of certain Proceedings instituted in 
the court of King’s Bench by the Attor- 
ney-General against John Ogle, esq. in 1800 
or 1801. He stated, that from the infor- 
mation he had received, he had under- 
stood that col. Ogle, in the year 1800 or 
1801, had received a letter for raising a 
levy of ren in Ireland ; that he proceeded 
to carry the same into effect, in the course 
of which it appeared, that in many. accounts 
— at the War Office, col. Ogle 
had been found guilty of mal-practices, 
which rendered him hable to the charge 
of forgery and perjury. That in one of 
those years the Attorney-General had filed 
an information in the court of King’s Bench 
against col, Ogle, to which he had entered 
a plea of not guilty, which plea was how- 
ever withdrawn afterwards, and judgment 
by default went against him, so that he 
stood convicted of those crimes since 1801, 
and had never been brought up for judg- 
ment, ‘nor had any further proceedings 
been heard on the subject. He therefore 
moved, for a Copy of the Information 
filed by the Attorney-General in the 
court of King’s Bench against John Ogle, 
esq. in 1800 or 1801, and all legal proceed- 
ings had thereon. 

Mr. Yorke said that the affair of col. 
Qgle’s levy took place while he was at 
the head of the War Office, and as far as 
he had a recollection of the circumstance 
at present, the accounts were forwarded 
to gen. Gwynn, who was the inspecting 
general. Why the law proceeding was 
stopt he did not know; but in the War 
Office he recollected that col. Ogle had 
been called on to enter into a bond of 
10,0001. to pay such sums as should ap- 
pear against him in the final passing of 
his accounts. He had no objection to the 
papers being produced. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer did not 
object to the motion, although he thought 
it unnecessary, as it would be found that 
Mr. Ogle had entered into some engage- 
ments to indemnify tle public for the 
losses that had been sustained. It was not 
unusual in such cases to call for the pay- 
ment of fines, and through motives of leni- 
ency to suspend the proceedings against 
individuals in that situation. 

The motion was then agreed to, as was 
also a motion, ** That there be laid before 
this house Copies of all Memorials pre- 
sented or applications made, by John 
Ogle, esq. to the War Office, praying for 

Von. XIV. 





a settlement of his Accounts since the be- 
ginning of the year 1801; together with 
Copies of such Answers as have been re- 
turned thereto, and all proceedings of the 
War Office, with reference to col. Ogle’s 
Accounts.” 

[Dustin Pavinc.] .Mr. Robert Shaw 
rose, pursuant to notice, to move for the 
production of certain Papers relative to 
the Conduct of the Paving and Lighting 
Board of the City of Dublin. He thought 
that those papers contained information 
that would materially affect the judge- 
ment of the house in deciding on the 
merits of the Bill now pending; and as 
the citizens were not only averse to en- 
larging the powers of that board to so ex- 
travagant a degree, but very anxious to 
repeal several of the powers already 
granted to that board by the 47th of the 
king, as appeared from their proceedings 
at several of their corporate and parochial 
meetings, he begged permission to state 
shortly the facts that had induced him to 
call for these papers. And in doing so, 
he particularly wished that the house 
would bear in mind, that the citizens of 
Dublin are now paying, under the 47th of 
the king, heavy and enormous taxes for the 
support of this new establishment, and 
that common justice requires, that, if they 
are to pay a great deal more than former- 
ly, the services. they were to receive in 
return ought to be in the same propor- 
tion. It appeared, however, that the Com- 
missioners of this board were more active 
in levying the taxes than in rendering 
such services; for by the act of last ses- 


sion, they were empowered to raise the 


tax on each house to any sum not exceed- 
ing 4s. 6d. in the pound, on the valuation 
of minister’s money, and this power they 
carried into effect upon the very first meet- 
ing after the act, by assessing to the 
full amount allowed by the act; and yet, 
though this increase was more than double 
the former tax, the first step of the Com- 
missioners was to take down nearly 
half the number of lamps in a city not 
too well lighted before. One of the 
papers he should move for would. con- 
tain a.return of the number of these lamps, 
and when gentlemen read that paper, they 
would, no doubt, think with him that it 
was rather a novel mode of improving the 
lighting of the city, to put out half the 
number of its lamps. Nor could he think 
it the most reasonable proceeding to- 
wards the citizens, first to make them pay 
double, and then to abridge their accom- 
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modation one-half. And indeed of the 
remaining half, the lamps were so badly 
fed with oil, that they were in general 
completely extinguished by one or two 
in the morning, so that the city was in 
total darkness from that hour till the re- 
turn of day-light. It was wholly unne- 
cessary for him to comment upon the 
many inconveniences and dangers which 
must result from a neglect of this sort. 
The next paper he intended to move for 
was a return of the expences incurred in 
opening a sewer in Capel-street, one of 
the most populous streets in the city. It 
seemed the Commissioners were very 
anxious to carry into effect a favourite 
project of their ewn; this project was, 
to make a sewer with ledges to support 
main pipes, and large enough for men 
to work in. And here he begged that 
the house would observe that this pro- 
ject had been submitted to the ablest 
and most eminent engineers in either 
country, who had one and all, after the 
maturest consideration, condemned it as 
intolerably expensive, most absurd, and 
absolutely impracticable. One would 
have expected that after such an opinion 
from the best judges, the Commissioners 
would have paused before they would have 
wantonly squandered away the public 
money in useless experiments; but so far 
from it, they immediately proceeded toopen 
an immense gulph in one of the most fre- 
quented streets, widening the gulph until 
the very foundations of the houses were 
in danger, and the houses themselves were 
shut out from ali access by the quantity 
of earth thrown up on each side, and all 
business actually suspended for three 
months in one of the most trading streets 
in the City of Dublin. So severely was 
this nuisance felt, that the corporation pe- 
tioned the lord lieutenant, and his grace, 
with all his characteristic politeness and 
attention, interfered and put a stop to the 
work till the propriety of continuing it 
should be farther considered. The open- 
ing of this sewer to the extent of about 
30 yards cost little short of 1,000/. The 


length of the pipes in Dublin exceed 50 


miles, so that this circumstance in itself 
confirms the report of the engineers, when 
they stated the expence to be intolerable, 
and that they were equally justified in re- 
porting the project as absurd, was evident 
‘from this consideration, that the water 
passing through pipes so placed must be 
unavoidably contaminated by the filth of 
the sewer, and of course be rendered unfit 
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for the use of the inhabitants. And it 
was to avoid an evil of this sort that the 
London engineers, in laying pipes, always 
lay them as far from a sewer as possible ; 
and when obliged to cross a sewer, the 
pipes were always made of metal. The 
remaining papers he. had to move for 
would, he was sorry to say, prove to the 
house how little inclined the Commis- 
sioners have shewn themselves. to consult 
the wishes of the citizens, from whom 
they were levying such enormous taxes. 
The circumstances which led to the cor- 
respondence, of which those papers would 
be a copy, were simply these: The com- 
missioners of the Ballast Board, a most re- 
spectable body, had just completed a wall 
on the quay of Dublin, much to the orna- 
ment and security of that part of the city, 
and not without considerable expence to 
the inhabitants; scarcely had it been 
finished, when the commissioners of pay- 
ing erected a paling under the windows of 
the Ballast Office, in the handsomest part 
of the city, and against the new wall, 
enclosing a sort of depot for sand for pav- 
ing, though, at the other side of the street, 
there was a vacant piece of ground equally 
near the work carrying on, and the occu- 
pation of which could have been produc 
tive of no inconvenience whatever. The 
ballast office commissioners wrote to them, 
requiring the removal of the depot upon 
two grounds, that it was a great nuisance 
to the street itself, and that it seriously 
endangered the new wall by the weight 
that it imposed upon it. The commis- 
sioners of wide streets, conceiving it to be 
their duty to prevent such a nuisance in 
so public a situation, made two applica- 
tions to the same effect. The very extra- 
ordinary answers (to give them no worse 
name) which communicated to these two 
most respectable authorities the unquali- 
fied refusal of the paving board, will be 
found in the papers he now intended 
moving for. The grand jury also wrote, 
and indignant at a similar refusal, pre- 
sented it asa nuisance. The paving board 
entered a traverse against the presentment ; 
and thus the public money designed for the 
improvement of the city of Dublin, and 
placed in the hands of those commissioners 
for that purpose, may be thrown away in 
defending their wanton and outrageous in- 
sults upon the citizens who supplied that 
money. The papers he now moved for, 
he was convinced would satisfy the house, 
that so far from extending the powers of 
this board, they should rescind many of 
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those they already possess. The hon. 
member then concluded with moving, 
« That there be laid before the house 
a return of the number of lamps taken 
down within the city of Dublin since the 
month of August, 1807; also a return of 
the expences already incurred in making 
a sewer in Capel-street in the said city ; 
and, thirdly, a copy of the forrespondence 
between the commissioners of wide streets, 
the ballast office of Dublin, on the one 
part, and the commissioners of paving and 
lighting on the other, so far as said corres- 
pondence related to a certain nuisance on 
Aston quay, Dublin.’”’—The motions were 
then severally agreed to without opposi- 
tion. 





HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

Thursday, April 13. 
{Minutes.] Lord Archibald Hamilton 
rose to give notice, that in consequence 
of the disclosures that had been made 
in the Report of the East India Com- 
mittee, he should, on to-morrow se’nnight, 
submit to the house a motion respecting 
the same ; and, as the disclosures were of 
so voluminous a nature, he thought it ne- 
cessary distinctly to state, that on that 
day he should call the attention of the 


. house to that part exclusively relating to 


. 


the Conduct of lord Castlereagh.—Lord 
Ossulston moved for an Address to his 
majesty, praying that there be laid before 
the house a Return of all places, posts, 
and offices held immediately from the 
crown, whether during pleasure or good 
behaviour, or by reversion, or any other 
tenure, and, whether in the home depart- 
ment or the colonies, together with the 
nature, duty, and salaries of the respective 
offices, and the duties of their several in- 
stitutions. Ordered.—Mr. Henry Martin 
moved, that there be laid before the house 
an Account of the Balance in the hands of 
the Register of the High Court of Admi- 
ralty, the Register of the Court of Prize Ap- 
peals, and the Register of the High Court 
of Delegates, as far as the said balances 
were the property of persons suitors in 
that court, distinguishing the balance for 
each year, from the 5th of Jan. 1793, to 
the 5th of Jan. 1809. Ordered. 
[Cuetsea Hosprrac—Cotonet Gor- 
pon.] Sir Francis Burdett, seeing a noble 
lord in his place, expressed a wish to know 
from that noble lord, if what he had heard 
with respect to the disposai of the public 
property to an individual was founded in 
fact. ‘he circumstance he alluded to was 
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this he had understood that a portion of 
the ground belonging to Chelsea Hospital, 
lying along the bank of the River Thames, 
and particularly calculated for the air and 
exercise of the pensioners, had been lately 
consigned over to the use and possession of 
col. Gordon. He should forbear from com- 
menting on the nature of such a consign- 
ment until he learned from the noble lord 
whether it was true, or how far it was so; 
and, according to the answer he should 
receive, he would be guided as to the 
nature of the parliamentary proceeding he 
might then think it advisable subsequent- 
ly to adopt. 

Lord Castlereagh, observing that he was 
particularly applied to by the hon. baronet, 
begged leave to assure him, that that was 
the first time he bad heard any thing of 
the circumstance alluded to, and that 
therefore it was not in his power to give 
the hon. baronet any ipforination whatever 
on the subject. 

Mr. Huskisson admitted that what the 
hon. baronet alluded to was not altogether 
unfounded in fact. The state of the grounds 
belonging to Chelsea hospital had been 
submitted to the Commissioners, and it did 
appear that the Infirmary was inconveni- 
ently situated. It was considered that it 
would prove most advantageous to the in- 
terests of that institution, to have the 
ground that could not be better disposed 
of let out for building. | Under these cir- 
cumstances it was, he believed, that colo- 
nel Gordon had become a holder of that 
part of the ground. 

Sir Francis Burdett said, that he was glad 
he had brought the matter before the house, 
as it was evident that the statement which 
had been made to him did appear to be 
founded in fact. It was clear that it ought 
to be followed up by every possible inves- 
tigation. He thought it would be requi- 
site that a committee of the house should 
be appointed to inspect the ground in 
question, or at least some means should be 
resorted to for the purpose of ascertaining 
the value of the ground disposed of, and 
the manner in which it had been disposed 
of; for certain it was, that if it had been 
disposed of im the manner in which he had 
been informed it was, there could be no 
doubt whatever that a great and serious 
abuse had been committed. 

Mr. Rose professed his entire ignorance 
of the transaction alluded to. 

Mr. Long confirmed the statement of 
Mr. Huskisson; when sir F. Burdett again 
rising, 
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The Speaker here suggested that there 
was then no question betore the house, and 
asked the hon. baronet, whether it was his 
pleasure forthwith to submit a motion to 
the house, or to give notice of such a mo- 
tion? : 

Sir Francis Burdett said, that he would 
to-morrow submit to the house a motion on 
the subject. 

[Breacu or Privitece.] Sir C. Hamil- 
ton complained that a Sheriff’s Officer had 
yesterday seized his person, in his own 
house, and treated him with great rudeness, 
which he deemed to be a breach of the pri- 
vileges of the house. He moved therefore, 
« That Daniel Butler, the officer alluded to, 
do attend at the bar of the house to-mor- 
row, to answer for the said breach of privi- 
lege.” —Ordered. 

(Loca Mitiria Bitt.] The order of 
the day for the further consideration of the 
report of the Local Militia bill having 
been read, the bill was recommitted on the 
motion of lord Castlereagh, for the purpose 
of introducing several amendments, which 
he felt it necessary to propose in various 
provisions of the bill —In reply to a sug- 
gestion made by sir Thomas Turton, rela- 
tive to a particular amendment, lord Cas- 
tlereagh stated, that it was his intention in 
this stage of the measure to propose the 
several amendments which occurred to him 
as necessary, after which he would move 
to have the bill re-printed, and should then 
be happy to hear and attend to any sug- 
gestion or amendment, which the hon. ba- 
ronet, or any other hon. member, might 
have to propose.—Much desultory con- 
versation then took place upon each clause 
and amendment, as the committee pro- 
ceeded through the bill. The period for 
completing the local militia was extended 
to January next, and the bounty to volun- 
teers raised from one to two guineas. The 
rank of the officers of the local militia was 
fixed next after the rank of officers of the 
original militia, and rank for rank above 
that of officers of yeomanry cavalry, whose 
rank was to follow that of officers of local 
militia, as the rank of the latter came next 
after that of the original militia. This ar- 
rangement was objected to, as insulting to 
yeomanry officers, by sir Thomas Turton; 
but his objection was over-ruled, as was 
also a suggestion of Mr. Dundas, that the 
veomanry and local militia officers should 
take rank from the date of their commis- 
sions, whereby volunteer officers who 
should transfer their services to the local 
militia, would take rank from the date of 
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their commission as volunteer officers. —On 
the clause to authorise lord lieutenants, 
upon representation to government in cer- 


tain cases, to order regiments of local mili« 
tia from the county i which they may 
have been raised, into an adjacent one to 
be trained, lord Castlereagh felt it neces- 
sary to explain the ground upon which this 
clause rested, in order to remove a misaps 
prehension which had taken place respect- 
ing it. ‘The sole object of the clause was 
to consult the convenience of the men. In 
many counties there were no great towns 
large enough to afford quarters for the local 
militia of the counties, in which cases it 
was thought desirable that there should be 
a power to march the regiments to be 
trained into an adjacent county. There 
were other cases in which the regiments 
would have to march 25 or 31 miles within 
their own counties, to a town capable of 
affording them proper quarter, whilst by 
being sent into the adjoining counties, they 
would have but a march of five or six miles 
to convenient accommodation during their 
period of training. It was solely, there- 
fore, to remedy the unavoidable inconve- 
nience that would result in such cases from 
training the regiments of local militia in 
their proper counties, and to promote the 
accommodation of the men themselves, that 
this clause had been introduced.—After a 
few words from Mr. Giles and sir T. Tur- 
ton, this explanation was considered sati8- 
factory, and the clause agreed to.—Lord 
Castlereagh then brought up a number 


of clauses which were agreed to without ° 
opposition.—The bill then went through 


the committee, the report was received, 
and ordered to be taken into further con- 
sideration on Monday next. 

[Irish Spirit Duty Bitt.] The house 
then went into a committee on the Irish 
Spirit Duty Bill. 

Mr. Foster observed, that when the duty 
should be reduced so Jow as to meet the 
wishes of the gentlemen on the other side 
of the house, the Irish distiller would have 
an advantage over the English distiller, as 
the latter was obliged to produce 21 gal- 
lons of spirits from 200 weight of sugar, 
whereas the Irish distiller need only pro- 
duce 18. It therefore followed that the 
Irish spirits would be made stronger for 
the same duty. He thought it but fair to 
take notice of this circumstance, although 
he was ready to conform the duty to the 
wishes of other gentlemen. 

Mr. Barham said, that while there was 
no spirit intercourse between Great Bri- 
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tain and Ireland, there could be no advan- 
tage gained by one over the other. He 
wished much that the duty should be 
Jowered in Ireland, in order to prevent il- 
licit distilleries. 

Mr. Marryat was of the same opinion. 

Mr. Foster said, that it had been his in- 
tention to reduce the duties, in conse- 
quence of the suggestions which had been 
made to him, from 3s. 2d. to 2s. 10d. a gal- 
lon. He should, however, keep himself 
unfettered until the next Report of the 
committee which were then sitting. When 
that Report should be presented, which 
would probably take place in Jess than 
five weeks, he would still hold himself at 
liberty to alter the present bill, or bring 
in an entire new one, as it should then ap- 
pear proper. 

After some further conversation, the 
Bill went through the committee, and was 
ordered to be reprinted, with the amend- 
ments. 





-HOUSE OF LORDs, 
Friday, April i4. 

[Camparcn 1N Spatn.] The Earl of Li- 
verpool laid upon the table some further 
documents respecting the operations of 
the late Campaign in Spain, which were 
ordered to lie on the table, and to be 

rinted. 

Lord Auckland wished to put a few 
questions to the noble Secretary of State, 
to which, however, he did not expect or 
require an immediate answer. His object 
in putting these questions was to disen- 
tangle, as much as possible, and clear the 
ground for the main discussion respecting 
the conduct of the late Campaign in Spain 
and Portugal, and to endeavour to fix the 
leading points upon which that discussion 
might be expected to turn. That discus- 
sion would naturally involve not only the 
conduct of the war in those countries, but 
also the nature and tendency of the Trea- 
ty lately negociated between this country 
and Spain. And first, he would beg leave 
to ask in what sense were to be understood 
the terms “lawful successor,” in the Ar- 
ticle by which this country was bound not 
to make peace until Ferdinand 7th was 
restored, or his lawful successor and heirs. 
If it was intended not to make peace until 
Ferdinand 7th was restored, or until the 
crown of Spain was again placed on the 
head of the lawful successor of Ferdinand, 
a Bourbon, such an Article of a Treaty 


might expose the country to difficulties 





which it might not be expedient to draw 
upon it. If, again, the article only meant 
that we were to consider any person, éven 
Joseph Buonaparté, should the choice of 
the Spanish nation appear to appoint him 
the sovereign of that country, as the law- 
ful sovereign of Spain, he should then say 
the Treaty in this respect would be wholly 
nugatory. This, however, might be a 
matter of delicacy, and he by no means 
desired to press the noble Secretary for an 
answer respecting it ;~Wwishing only that 
he would bear in mind how material a 
point the consideration of that part of the 
Treaty must prove, in the approaching 
discussion. ‘The next point he had to al- 
lude to was also a delicate one; he meant 
the two Letters and Message of Mr. Frere 
to sir J. Moore. ‘There was no person 
who was more disposed than he was to 
make every allowance for the conduct of 
gentlemen in diplomatic situations ; but 
he could not but consider the tone of 
these letters as somewhat out of the usual 
way. What must appear still more ex- 
traordinary was a message sent to sir J. 
Moore, desiring the bearer of the message 
to be heard before a Council of War, on 
the nature of the military plan to be 
adopted on the emergency in which the 
British army was then placed, when Mr. 
Frere and the Spanish Junta were them- 
selves obliged to take to flight ; and most 
extraordinary again must it seem, was it 
to be found that the bearer of such a mes- 
sage was a Frenchman! In what light 
must he have viewed the treatment to 
which a British commander in chief was 
thus submitted? These letters, this mes- 
sage, or the nature of it, at least, he con- 
ceived, should necessarily be laid before 
the house for a proper understanding of 
such a strange mode of proceeding. Sir 
J. Moore treated the letters and the mes- 
sage in a manner worthy of him; he 
could: scarce believe they were intended 
to be seriously acted upon.— He had now 
to advert to another point which he had 
on a former occasion endeavoured to press 
upon the attention of the house, and that 
was, the facility with which the enemy 
was allowed to take possession of Ferrol, 
of the naval squadron and naval arsenal in 
that place. It was true that some com- 
munications which passed upon that sub- 
ject between sir David Baird and admiral 
de Courcy had been laid before the house, 
but it contained no satisfactory explana~- 
tion of the matter, and indeed was far 
from shewing that any effectual steps had 
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been taken to secure that great national 
ebject. Here, then, was another point 
upon which the late Treaty bore, and 
which must naturally find an important 
place in the discussion of the merits of 
that Treaty, or in any discussion respecting 
our present connection with the issue of 
affairs in Spain.—The other points he had 
to call the attention of the noble Secretary 
to, might be considered of minor import- 
ance ; but they were still what that house 
and the public should be fully and accu- 
rately informed upon. He meant a cor- 
rect Return of the losses sustained in the 
British infantry and cavalry, which he 
feared far exceeded what they were’ gene- 
rally understood to amount to. He fear- 
ed the losses of both would not be found 
short of 8,000 men; of cavalry it was 
said, that 3 or 4,000 had been sent out, 
and that of these not more than some hun- 
dred horses had returned. He should not 
only wish to see it stated, how many 
horses exactly belonging to the mounted 
cavalry had been lost, but also how many 
belonging to the waggon-train, &c. &c. 
had never returned. Without due infor- 
mation on these matters, no complete and 
satisfactory estimate could be formed of 
the real loss sustained by the British army 
during the late campaign in Spain and 
Portugal. These questions he had pro- 
posed to the noble Secretary of State, not 
expecting an immediate answer to all of 
them, but from a wish to have it under- 
stood, that a more complete explanation 
of these points would be expected in the 
course of the approaching discussion than 
had yet been submitted to the house by 
his majesty’s ministers. 

The Earl of Liverpool acknowledged the 
‘noble lord had acted with perfect proprie- 
ty, in not pressing for an immediate an- 
swer to many of the questions he had put. 
Indeed, most of them were rather matter 
of argument for future discussion than of 
immediate explanation; and he should 
therefore defer touching upon them, until 
that discussion came regularly before the 
house. With regard to Mr. Frere’s Let- 
ters, and the Message alluded to by the 
noble lord, they had never come in an of- 
ficial shape into the hands of his majesty’s 
ministers ; and he therefore did not ima- 
gine they could be regularly produced or 
argued upon. Even in the department to 
which such a correspondence more regu- 
larly belonged, he did not believe that 
much was known of the nature of the mes- 
sage upon which the noble lord had laid 





so much stress; but whatever was known 
would no doubt be communicated, when 
that point came more immediately under 
their lordships consideration. With re- 
spect to the losses said to be sustained by 
the British army in. its retreat from Sala- 
manca to Corunna, an Account of them 
had been laid before the house in as com- 
plete a shape as it could well be made 
out; but he must entreat the house to re- 
member, that in ‘estimating these losses 
they would take into the account the losses 
sustained in Portugal, in the battles of 
Roleia and Vimiera, as well as what re- 
sulted from the retreat of the army to Co- 
runna, and the memorable battle at that 
place. The whole should be embraced in 
a comprehensive view, and not frittered 
into separate and minute particulars. 

Earl Grey could not consider the points 
touched upon by his noble friend, as mere 
matter of argument, but as questions which 
called for a full and explicit explanation. 
Could any thing be more important and 
urgent to ascertain, than what was the 
real meaning of the most important article 
of the recent Treaty with Spain? That 
article bound this country to make no 
peace with France until Ferdinand VII, or 
his lawful successor, was restored to the 
throne of Spain. Why, in the first place, 
Ferdinand the VII.? What was his right 
to the throne in preference to Charles IV. ? 
Or what authentic information was the 
house in possession of respecting that 
right? Charles 1V. was said to have abdi- 
cated in favour of his son; but did we 
know that that abdication was a voluntary 
one? Besides, if the Spanish nation had 
thought proper to make choice of Ferdi- 
nand in place of his father, were we to 
acknowledge and sanction the propriety 
of that choice? It was true, Ferdinand 
would, in the course of things, have suc- 
ceeded his father as the lawful succes- 
sor; but upon what ground did we sanction 
his actual possession of the supreme power 
while his father lived? In this respect, 
the house were in possession of no accurate 
and official information, and therefore, the 
thus binding the country to persist in a 
war for his restoration, or that of his lawful 
successor, he held to be matter of the most 
serious consideration. Ministers had, how- 
ever, in various documents described Fer- 
dinand as prince of the Asturias; upon 
what ground was it that they now considered 
him as the only legitimate sovereign of 
Spain, in whose cause we were to co- 
operate with the Supreme Junta of Spain? 
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If by ‘ lawful successor’ was to be under- 
stood any person whom the Spanish na- 
tion might acknowledge as their sovereign, 
then it might apply to the present usur- 
per; and in that case he must join with 
his noble friend in considering the Treaty 
as wholly nugatory. On the subject of 
the losses sustained by the British army 
in the retreat from Salamanca, the house 
were by no means accurately informed. 
In its consequences, that retreat would be 
found to have proved extremely fatal. 
Such was the excessive fatigue to which it 
exposed both officers and men, that many 
of those who had escaped from Spain had 
died since their return. These conse- 
quences must greatly aggravate the origi- 
nal loss, and in order to ascertain it more 
accurately, he ‘should on Monday next 
move for some additional accounts to that 
effect. 

Lord Auckland made some further ob- 
servations on the dates of some of the 
articles of the Treaty with Spain, such as 
the date of the last article, which pur- 
ported to be of the 2Ist of March last. 
It was impossible that. this article, at least, 
could have been ratified. It would there- 
fore follow, that what was before the house 
as a Treaty, could not as yet be regularly 
considered as such. 

The Earl of Liverpool seemed to admit 
the force of the observation, but deferred 
any explanation respecting it to a future 
occasion. 

Earl Grey then observed, that in order 
to meet the wishes of some noble lords 
to whom it was inconvenient to attend on 
Tuesday next, he would, with the permis- 
sion of the house, defer his motion respect- 
ing the late Campaign in Spain till this 
day se’n-night, on which day he was de- 
termined to bring it forward. 

[Sir Joun Crappock.]. The Earl of 

‘Buckinghamshire rose, to bring under the 
consideration of their lordships the un- 
pleasant situation in which sir John Crad- 
dock was now placed, Sir A. Wellesley 
had just been appointed to. take the com- 
mand of the British forces in Portugal, 
and that at amoment the most critical for 
the feelings and fame of the officer who 
how commanded them. Of the military 
talents of sir A. Wellesley, it was impos- 
sible for any man to entertain a higher 
Opinion than he did. Neither could any 
man feel more admiration and esteem 
than he did for that gallant and distin- 
guished officer. He still, however, could 
not suppress his feelings with regard to 
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the cruel situation to which sir J. Crad- 
dock must now be exposed. Every mea- 
sure adopted by sir J. Craddock since his 
arrival in Portugal, had, he believed, 
received the fullest approbation of govern- 
ment. It was such as might be expected 
from an officer who had so ably conducted 
himself in India, in Egypt, &e. and who 
was distinguished by such flattering testi- 
monials from lord Hutchinson, and the other 
distinguished commanders under whom 
he had served. As to the insinuations 
which had gone abroad, respecting im- 
prudent measures on his part respecting 
the native troops, he took upon himself to 
assert, that in no one instance had sir J. 
Craddock acted in a manner repugnant to 
their feelings, or contrary to the customs 
of the native troops. There were do- 
cuments which he might bring forward to 
prove these assertions, and he was certain- 
ly prepared to take every step for the vin- 
dication of the character of an honourable 
officer, which to him, on many accounts, 
was extremely dear. What was the pre- 
sent situation of Portugal? By the in- 
telligence arrived this day it appeared that 
Oporto was now in the hands of the 
French: He had also information on 
which he could rely, that a large hostile 
army was now pouring into Portugal, and 
that they were already on their march 
against Lisbon; that such was the ims 
pression made by the idea entertained 
there of the numbers and strength of this 
hostile force, that it had been in agitation 
to re-embark the British troops in that 
country, and to leave it to its fate; that 
such, however, were the exertions made 
by sir J. Craddock to collect the British 
force and so to station it as to prepare a 
decided resistance to the enemy, that the 
resolution of abandoning the country was 
given up. After all these efforts on the 
part of sir John Craddock, and at a mo- 
ment when such a prospect of adding to 
his military fame was opened to him, 
could any thing be conceived more cruel 
to the feelings of an honourable mind, 
than to be removed from a command under 
such circumstances, and to be superseded 
by an officer.so much his junior? He 
hoped his majesty’s ministers would not 
impute any blame to sir J. Craddock on 
account of this expression of surprize and 
regret, which was wrung from his friend- 
ship for sir J. Craddock. If blame was 
to attach to any man on such an account, 
it was to himself alone, and his crime 
could only be his attachment to a friend, 
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who, in every respect, was intitled to the 

exertion he could make in his behalf. 
«“Tantum infelicem nimium dilexit amicum.” 

The Earl of Liverpool could not help 
considering the observations and the ques- 
tions of the noble earl as an attack upon 
the prerogative of the crown, and as a re- 
futation of all notion of the responsibility 
of ministers, The king had the command 
of the army, and to say, that for certain 
services, he should not propose certain 
officers recommended to him for such ser- 
vices by his confidential advisers, would 
be to take the command of the army out of 
his hands, and thus infringe on the prero- 
gative of the crown. Ministers, besides, 
were responsible for the advice they gave 
his majesty on such occasions; but there 
would be an end to that responsibility, 
were they to be questioned upon the 
reasons why, on any particular occasion, 
they preferred one officer to another. He 
never should silently suffer such questions 
to be put, at least he should never answer 
them. With regard to sir J. Craddock, he, 
for one, had the highest opinion of his 
military character, and he believed the 
rest of his majesty’s ministers entertained 
the same opinion of his services and merits ; 
and he was happy to have this occasion of 
bearing the fullest testimony to the deserts 
of that gallant officer. 

The Earl of Limerick was glad to hear the 
honourable testimony paid to the merits of 
gen. Craddock by the noble secretary of 
state; for the character of that gallant 
general must be peculiarly dear to his 
feelings. : , 

The Earl of Buckinghamshire, in explana- 
tion, said that he had no intention of put- 
ting improper questions to the noble secre- 
tary; his only wish was, to draw from 
him the acknowledgment the noble secre- 
tary had just made of the merits and good 
conduct of sir J. Craddock in Portugal. 

The Earl of Liverpool observed, that he 
protested against such questions being ad- 
dressed to ministers, lest it should be drawn 
into a precedent, and that upon occasions 
when it might not be in the power of 
ministers to speak of the commander then 
alluded to, ashe was now able to speak of 
the character and conduct of sir J. Crad- 
dock, 





HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Friday, April 14. 
[Breacw or PriviteGe—ARREST OF A 
Memeer.} Sir C. Hamilton rose and stated 
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to the house that’ a few days ago, being in 
his own house, a servant in livery came 
there with a note, which was brought into 
the room to him by his own servant, on 
opening which he found it was from a 
person he did not know, and while he was 
telling his servant it was a mistake, and 
the note was not to him, Daniel Butler, 
the person complained of, and another 
man, rushed violently into the room, and 
Butler said he had a writ against him, 
which he gave him to read ; that on read- 
ing it, he found it was for sir John Charles 
Hamilton, on which he told the officer 
that he had made a mistake; that his 
name was not John Charles, but merely 
Charles Hamilton; that he was not the 
person, and, besides all that, he wasa 
member of parliament. ‘The officer, how- 
ever, persisted that his name was John 
Charles Hamilton, insisted he should go 
with him, and behaved with great rude- 
ness. Finding all remonstrance’ vain, he 
agreed to go with him; but previous 
to doing so, he said to the officer, in 
the presence of all his servants: «“ Then 
you persist in my attending you, notwith- 
standing all I have told you?” Butler an- 
swered—Yes, “ And if I don’t go qui- 
etly I suppose you will force me?” 
Butler replied—Yes, certainly. Onwhich 
sir Charles went with him to his attorney, 
and there the man being convinced of his 
error, let him go. Sir Charles said, he was 
informed by the attorney that he had no 
remedy against him by a legal prosecu- 
tion, so that if he had not been a member 
of parliament, he must have put up with 
the insult. This circumstance happened 
in the afternoon, but neither in the course 
of that day nor the next did the officer send 
to make any apology. He thought it 
therefore his duty to state the transaction 
to the house, as it so materially concerned 
their privileges. He concluded by moving, 
« That Daniel Butler be called to the 
bar.” 

On Butler’s appearing at the bar, the 
Speaker told him that sir Charles Hamil- 
ton having informed the house of his 
haying arrested him, he (Butler) would 
state what he had to offer in his defence 
for having so done. The man making 
no answer, and having a paper in his 
hand, the Speaker asked him, what 
paper that was he held in his hand? 
He answered, He could not read.—Q. 
Did he know the contents? A. Yes.— 
Q. What where the contents ?—Not an- 
swering, he was asked; did he write it 
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himself? A. No.—Q. Did he dictate it? 
A. No. 

Mr. Yorke moved that he should with- 
draw ; which haying done, he moved that 
Butler be examined as to the statement 
made by sir C. Hamilton. Being called 
in, the Speaker asked him, “If when he 
arrested sir C. Hamilton, that gentleman 
did not endeavour to satisfy him he was 
not the person whom Butler came to ar- 
rest? He answered, Yes.—He was order- 
ed to withdraw. 

The Chancetlor of the Exchequer said, he 
believed the house could have no doubt of 
this being a gross breach of privilege. 
The hon. baronet had evinced a most pati- 
ent and forbearing spirit, and as the man 
had not attempted to pailiate his offence 
by the slightest apology, hemoved, « That 
the said Daniel Butler having arrested and 
insulted the said sir Charles Hamilton, as 
stated in the said compiaint, is guilty of 
a high breach of the privileges of this 
house.” —Which was agreed to mem. con. 
He then moved, “ That Daniel Butler, for 
the said offence, be committed to New- 
gate.” —Ordered. 

[West Inpta Propuce.] Mr. C, Ellis 
observed, that all persons interested in 
eur West India colonies, must naturally be 
anxious to obtain the information, which 
he had no doubt of his right hon. friend’s 
inclination to take the earliest opportunity 
of affording, with regard to Martinique. 
He therefore requested to know whether 
any, and what engagements had been en- 
tered into upon the capitulation of that 
island, relative to the importation of its 
produce into this country, and also, if that 
business was left open, whether it was the 
intention of government to allow the pro- 
duce of Martinique to be imported here 


upon the same footing as the produce of 


our own colonies, or if pot, upon what 
terms? 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer stated in 
repty, that the Gazette contained all the 
engagements entered into upon the capitu- 
Jation of Martinique. But he had further 
to inform his hon. friend, that our com- 
manders had received a peremptory order 
not to enter into engagements upon the 
aubject referred to by him, and it was 
therefore left perfectly open. He had no 
difficulty in adding, that it was not the in- 
tention of government that any part of the 
produce of Martinique should be admitted 
into this country for home consumption, 
but merely for the purpose of exportation. 

[Cuersea Hospirat—-CoLtongt Gor- 

Von, XIV. 





DoN.] Sir Francis Burdett rose, pursuant 
to the notice, which in his opinion he had 
been called upon very unnecessarily to give 
upon this subject, to make his promised 
motion. But yéthe had complied with the 
request of a notice, as the hon. gentlemen 
onthe other side appeared to be soignorant 
of the case. At this ignorance however, 
he confessed himself extremely surprized, 
because he thought it impossible tor any 
man to see the land upon which colonel 
Gordon’s house was preparing to be built, 
or to have any idea of its situation con- 
tiguous to Chelsea hospital, and particu- 
larly to the infirmary, without being con- 
vinced that such a building should not be 
permitted, and that the whole bargain. 
which gave that officer possession of this 
ground, ought to be revoked. It was im- 
possible for any man to give an accurate 
idea of the state of this land, as it depend- 
ed so much upon locality. But, from the 
view which he. accompanied by a member 
of that house, had taken of it in the course 
of the morning, he was enabled to assert, 
that such a building ought not to be toler- 
ated. ‘The ground upon which this build- 
ing was to be erected, was, he understood, 
originally crown land, a long lease of which 
was granted to sir R. Walpole, which lease 
became the property of lord Yarborough. 
Of this lease a certain number of years 
were unexpired, when government thought 
proper to purchase it, for the benefit, 
avowedly, of Chelsea Hospital. But what 
was done after the purchase? Why, that 
to which he objected, as we!l because the 
proceeding would tend to spoil a magni- 
ficent establishment, as because it was a 
scandalous job; the effect of which would 
be, to deprive the Hospital of twenty times 
more benefit than it could confer upon 
the individual for whose favour it was 
meant. ‘To this individual was appro- 
priated a fine piece of land adjoining the 
river, which ought to have been reserved 
for the use'of the Hospital, particularly 
under existing circumstances, when the 
great increase of our military force was 
so likely to render necessary an extension 
of the Chelsea establishment. But the 
alienation of this property from the Hos- 
pital, was not more to be deprecated than 
the manner in which it was to be used, 
Colonel Gordon’s house was, it appeared, 
to be built upon the banks of the Thames, 
between that and the infirmary; so that 
this usefal institution, which was already 
too much hemmed in by buildings and 
plantations, was, by colonel Gordon, to be 
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completely shut out from the river, so in- 
deed as to deprive the sick soldiers of the 
free circulation of air. It appeared to 
him very erate: the officers at 
Chelsea did not remonstrate against the 
matter of which he complained. The 
government surveyor, who was resident 
at Chelsea, seemed deficient in his duty 
in not reporting upon it. He must say 
also that the physician and surgeon of 
the infirmary ought to have pointed out 
the grievance to which he felt it his duty 
to call the attention of the house. Indeed 
he could hardly suppose that any member 
who would take the trouble of walking 
down and looking at the premisses, would 
entertain a different sense of duty. It 
must excite any man’s complaint to see 
an attempt made, fer the accommodation 
ofan individual, to take away from the 
comfort, in old age, of a meritorious body 
ofmen who had spent the greater part of 
their lifeina hard service. It was a pity 
that such men should he inconvenienced 
for the mere purpose of a job, or at least 
of that which had all the appearance of a 
job. He should be happy if ministers 
could explain the business, so as to remove 
the impression upon his mind, that it was 
deserving of this character. But if they 
could not, sure he was, that it would 
appear to any visitor, as it did to him, 
that an infirmary appropriated to our sick 
.soldiery, was cooped up, was deprived of 
the free air, so essential to their recovery, 
merely for the purpose of gratifying an 
individual. ‘The course he meant to pur- 
sue was, first to move for a Copy of the 
Warrant of the Treasury, under which the 
grant of the land alluded to was made to 
col. Gordon; which warrant was, it ap- 
pears, dated the 1ith of March, 1809. 
When this Warrant should be laid before 
the house, he had it in contemplation to 
move, that the physician and surgeon 
of the Hospital should be called to the 
bar, in order to their examination as to the 
consequences likely to result to the sick 
from such a structure as that of col. Gor- 
don, by whom it was designed to erect a 
wall eight feet high between his ground 
and the infirmary.—The motion being 
read, 

Mr. Long rose and said, that as one of 
the Commissioners for superintending the 
concerns of Chelsea Hospital, he felt it his 
duty to pay every ~possible attention to 
the comforts of the meritorious persons 
resident therein; and he was certain that 
such also was the feeling ofall his col- 
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leagues. In consequence, therefore, of the 
representation of Dr. Moseley, the physi- 
cian to the Hospital, that an infirmary 
was much wanted, it being inconvenient 
to have the sick placed at the top of the 
hospital,‘ the lease of the ground alluded 
to was purchased. Of this ground, all 
that was deemed necessary by the archi- 
tect, or the medical men, was set apart 
for an infirmary, which was accordingly 
erected ; and if all the ground had been re- 
quired it would have been so appropriated: 
for the ground which remained, col. Gor- 
don, it appeared, presented a Memorial 
to the Treasury, tendering terms for a 
lease ofit. ‘The Surveyor-General, as was 
usual in all cases with regard to Crown 
Lands, was ordered to make a Report as to 
the value of the ground bid for by col. 
Gordon, and when the Report was made 
according to the tenor of the act, the ap- 
plication of that officer was complied 
with, but upon terms different from those 
he had originally proposed. The hon. 
baronet was, no doubt, aware that it was 
open to any other person to bid for this 
land. According tothe act introduced by 
Mr. Pitt in 1794, to regulate the disposal 
of Crown Lands, it was enacted, that it 
should be referred to the Surveyor Gene- 
ral to inquire as to the value of any such 
land about to be let, and that two Sur- 
veyors should swear to that value, before 
the Treasury should dispose of it. All 
those enactments had been complied with 
in this transaction, and therefore, if the 
hon. baronet would complain, his com- 
plaint must apply to the act. So far from 
the contract with co]. Gordon being ob- 


jectionable, he really believed, that if the 


ground had been put up at public auction, 
better terms could not be obtained for it. 
This was so strongly his impression, and 
he also thought any complaint relative to 
the hospital so groundless, that he was 
fully inclined to think, that when all the 
papers connected with the business were 
laid before the house, the hon. baronet 
himself would feel the propriety of de- 
clining to take any further proceeding 
upon it. The fact was, that there was but 
a sinall piece of this ground fit for buildin 

upon, the remainder being made aaa 
for gardens.—The right hon. gent. asssured 
the house tHat as much of this ground had 
been set apart for the purpose of the Infir- 
mary as the Surveyor General and the 
medical gentlemen thought necessary. 
Every care was taken to guard that build- 
ing against any inconvenience. To the 
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production of the papers moved for by the 
hon. baronet he could have no objection. 
But he would move for other papers, in 
order that the house should be enabled to 
understand the whole of the case. He 


would move for Copies of the Report of 


the Surveyor General, with that of the 
Surveyors who valued the land; and 
when these papers should be laid before 
the house, he was confident that it would 
clearly appear there was no foundation 
for denominating this transaction a job. 

Sir Oswald Moseley said, that having ac- 
companied the hon. baronet to view the 
premisses to which the motion alluded, he 
was enabled to confirm his statement. 
The infirmary, which did not in fact occu- 
py one-tenth of the ground purchased 
professedly for the use of the hospital, 
would, he must contend, be entirely pre- 
cluded from the free air of the river by 
the projected buildings of col. Gordon, 
who occupied the remainder of this ground. 
In fact, col. Gordon’s was by far the supe- 
rior part of the ground, and that upon 
which the infirmary was built appeared 
quite damp and cold, and it must be ren- 
dered more so, if col. Gordon should be suf- 
fered to proceed. 

Mr. Long observed, that there was a 
special provision in the lease granted to 
col. Gordon, that he should not build or 
plant i any way to inconvenience the 
infirmary. So that particular care was 
taken to guard: against such evil as the 
hon. baronet had alledged to exist. 

Mr. Huskisson generaliy supported the 
argument and statement of Mr. Long, and 
stated further, that the plan of the infirma- 
ry had been transmitted to the Treasury 
by the governors, physician, and surveyor, 
and they had fixed on the spot as the most 
convenient and best situation. Whether 
they were as well able to judge and de- 
termine on that head, as the hon. bart. and 
the hon. seconder of the motion, he would 
not determine. The hon. baronet had 
mentioned the corner in which they were 
cooped up as not a twentieth part of the 
ground gianted to col. Gordon. Now, the 
surveyors had on oath valued the land for 
the infirmary at 6,000/. and on the same 
oath the land of col. Gordon was only 
valued at 52l. a year. Col. Gordon 
having been informed by sir David Dun- 
das, perhaps, or some other officer of Chel- 
sea Hospital, that the land in question was 
to be let for building on, had offered the 
terms of the valuation, and if the hon. 
baronet had applied and offered more than 
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any other, he would have had it. The 
Treasury had been cautious that no house 
should be built so as to annoy Chelsea Hos- 
pital, and a partieular instruction had been 
given on that head to the surveyor-gene- 
ral. ‘The provision papers, he said, would 
embrace all the particulars relating to this 
ground, from the time of the purchase to 
the period of the grant to col. Gordon ; 
and when they were produced, the hon. 
baronet would have no occasion to make 
his motion, or to cal] the surveyor or sur- 
geon to the bar of that house. 

Sit John Newport wished to be informed 
why it was, that, when a subsisting in- 
terest had been bought up with public 
money, that part of the land, which was 
not deemed necessary for the use of Chel- 
sea Hospital, had been transferred to the 
crown lands, and not to the funds of the 
hospital, in as much as the lands had been 
originally granted for ever by the crown 
to the trustees of that institution ? 

Mr. Huskisson intormed the hon. baronet, 
that the land in question, though part of 
the Chelsea estate, from which the grant 
had been made by the crown tothe Chelsea 
Hospital, had never been granted to that 
institution. A lease had been granted by 
the crown of this land to sir Robert Wal- 
pole, and it was the residue of the term so 
granted that had been bought up with the 
public money. That part, however, of 
the land, which was thought necessary for 
the Infirmary for the hospital, had been 
purchased to be transferred to the use of 
the hospital. 

Sir John Newport observed, that any 
mistake he might have fallen into had 
arisen from the imperfect statement of the 
hon.-gent. himself. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer main- 
tained, thatthe hon. baronet had no ground 
for the observation, that it was in conse- 
quence of the ignorance of his friends, re- 
lative to this transaction, that the hon. ba- 
ronet was called upon yesterday to give 
notice of this motion. For although his 
noble friend (lord Castlereagh) was unac- 
quainted with it, as he must be naturally 
supposed, having no connection with it, 
still nearly the same explanation had been 
given to the hon. baronet yesterday, which 
the house had heard to-day. But yet he 
was happy that the notice was called for. 
He esteemed that rule of proceeding, be- 
cause it guarded the house, or, at least, 
those wo might be particularly interested, 
ayainst being taken by surprize; but it 
did more; by apptizing persons of an in- 
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tended motion, those likely to be affected 
by it, and particularly ministers, means 
might be taken to counteract statements, 
which would otherwise go forward uncon- 
tradicted, to produce inflammatory im- 
pressions—the only object possible, in some 
cases, of bringing them forward. The 
hon. baronet was constantly jealous of per- 
sons in office. Perhaps it was a very 
laudable jealousy, and he did not mean to 
quarrel with it. But he could not help 
observing, that the hon. baronet looked at 
every thing proceeding from administra- 
tion witha very prejudiced, jaundiced eye. 
If not, how could the hon. baronet de- 
signate the transaction under discussion 
as a scandalous job? How could he think 
of inflaming the public mind by such an 
assertion, without having, as it appeared, 
taken any trouble to enquire into the cir- 
cumstances? Why, without such enquiry, 
endeavour to produce the impression out 
of doors, that in order to gratify some fa- 
voured individual, the poor sick pen- 
sioners were exposed to inconvenience, as 
if there was no feeling for the fate of these 
men but in the breast of the hon. baronet? 
But, let gentlemen consider the plain state 
of this case. It appeared, that a lot of 
ground was purchased for the use of the 
Infirmary, at Chelsea. Upon this ground 
the Infirmary was built, and a certain pro- 
portion of the ground remaining was un- 
appropriated. This was the proportion 
disposed of to col. Gordon. If such a dis- 
position had not been made; if the re- 
mainder of this ground had been left use- 
less and unproductive, how probable was 
it that, with the jaundiced eye of the hon. 
baronet directed towards all ministerial 
measures, he would have come down to 
that house to complain, that ministers, that 
those who, in his opinion, forfeited all 
public confidence, by endeavouring to 
serve the public in office, were such im- 
provident stewards of the public property, 
that they had lett a certain portion of land 
utterly useless and unoccupied, which 
might have been let on good terms? But 
in all future dispositions of crown lands, 
the hon. baronet, he supposed, would ra- 
ther that ministers should consult him 
than the surveyors appointed by law. To 
this idea, however, with all respect for the 
hon. baronet’s judgment in such matters, 
he could not accede. The right hon. 
gent. concluded with expressing his confi- 
dence, that when the papers moved for 
were produced, they would serve to refute 
ail the aspersions whieh the hon. baronet 





had thought préper to fling out against 
his majesty’s ministers. 

General Tarleton thought the hon. ba- 
ronet entitled to the highest thanks for 
calling the attention of the house to this 
subject. Any attempt to diminish the 
convenience, or even to interfere with the 
beauty, of Chelsea Hospital, he should 
most strenuously deprecate. That build- 
ing he considered as a splendid monument 
of the benevolence, and a gratification to 
the pride, of the country. It furnished 


-accommodation to the old, and encourage- 


ment to the young soldier; and therefore 
every friend to the army must be anxious 
to preserve it unimpaired. Certainly, no- 
thing that could tend in the remotest de- 
gree to reduce its comforts, ought to be 
even risked for such a sum as 521. a year. 
But he hoped the evil complained of would 
be removed. Neither the receipt of rent, 
however considerable, nor the merit of 
any officer however distinguished, should 
reconcile him to any grant likely to inter- 
fere with the comforts of the meritorious 
body who occupied Chelsea Hospital. The 
hon. officer concluded with stating, that 
he should be bappy to find that the papers 
did justify the confident language of the 
right hon. gent. who spoke last; but if 
not, he declared his intention to support 
the hon. baronet in his motion for bringing 
the Surveyors and the Medical Geatle- 
men of the Hospital to the bar, to be exa- 
mined upon this subject. 

Mr. Rose observed, that one would sup- 
pose from the arguments of the hon. ge- 
neral, that something had been taken from 
Chelsea Hospital to be givento a favoured 
officer ; whereas the fact was, that when 
this ground was bought by government, it 
was left to the physician of the Hospital, 
the trustees, and the surveyors, to cut and 
carve out of it what they thought neces- 
sary for the use of the Hospital. Before 
the 34th of the king, the disposal of crown 
lands was a source of influence to minis- 
ters; but since the passing of that act, 
the crown lands ha: been let with as much 
attention to the interests of the public, and 
as accurate regard to their actual value, 
as the lands of any bishop, or corporate 
body in the kingdom. 

General Tarleton said, he had not stated 
that any thing was granted from Chelsea 
Hospital to a favoured officer. He had 
only said, that he would not consent to a 
grant to any officer living or dead, which 
would be injurious to that Hospital. 

Mr. Biddulph was glad that the atter- 
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tion of the house had been called to this 
subject, because it must be productive of 
one good effect; that it would induce 
gentlemen to look into the provisions of 
the act of the 34th of the king, under 
which the disposition alluded to took 
place. In his opinion, a much more be- 
neficial arrangement than that act pre- 
scribed might be provided to regulate the 
disposak of crown lands. That act was 
originally introduced upon the alledged 
ground of guarding against the influence 
of the crown; but it appeared to him, 
that there was still left quite scope enough 
for that influence to operate. The land 
was never advertised, and the bargains 
were close. Now, instead of such a mode 
of proceeding, he would have the land 
advertised, take the surveyor’s report, and 
then sell the land by public auction. This 
struck his mind as a much more beneficial 
plan for managing the crown lands than 
that which was now pursued. 

Sir Francis Burdett expressed a hope that 
he should experience the indulgence of 
the house whilst he took some notice of the 
allusions which the right hon. the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer had thought proper 
to make to his general conduct. Those al- 
lusions were so foreign to the question be- 
fore the house, and so irregular in other 
points of view, that he really should have 
hoped that the eye of the chairman would 
have caught that of the right hon. gent. 
and checked him in his high career, when 
imputing improper motives to the conduct 
of any member. ‘This observation he 
made, he could assure the right hon. gent. 
without any feeling of that indignant 
warmth which appeared to actuate him. 
Arrogance might be imputed to him for 
pronouncing any opinion upon the subject 
of the building referred to, without inquir- 
ing about ihe reports of the architects and 
surveyors. But if he had incurred such an 
imputation before, he feared that stil] more 
arrogance would be imputed to him when 
he declared, that after hearing all that had 
been said explanatory ‘of the reports, so 
much relied upon by the gentlemen on the 
other side, he continued to retain the same 
opinion. The right hon. gent. became, he 
perceived, quite angry when he talked 
about attaching a feeling of suspicion to 
the whole conduct of ministers. For him- 
self, he was ready to say, tliat he should be 
sorry for the existence of such a feeling if 
undeserved ; but from experience he must 
say, that he was highly glad to see that 
sucha feeling prevatled, because he thought 
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that it rested upon good grounds, and that 
the public mind had been too long deceiv- 
ed.—One right hon. defender of the trans« 
action to which his motion. referred, had 
stated, that the ground sold to colonel Gor- 
don was unfit to build upon. Now, he 
would ask that right hon. gent. how it came 
that if this ground was fit for the building 
of col. Gordon, it was not for that of Chel- 
sea hospital ? As to the report of the phy- 
sicians, it was impossible, he thought, that 
they could consider an Infirmary, occupy- 
ing in the whole not more than a quarter of 
an acre of ground, as benefitted, or rather 
as uninjured, by a wall 8 feet high, built 
in such a position as to interrupt the free 
circulation of air. Sure he was, that no 
man of common sense could subscribe to 
the cpinion. But, that such an institu- 
tion should be subjected to such an incon 
venience for the paltry consideration of 
52l. a year, the idea was intolerable! He 
would rather pay that sum out of his own 
pocket, than sufler such a grievance, than 
allow it to exist, if it were only to prevent 
a magnificent public edifice from being 
deformed, much less to preserve the com- 
forts of a meritorious body of veterans, 
Among those who attempted to argue 
against him he ceuld not help noticing the 
hyperbole of the hon. gent. (Mr. Huskis- 
son) in his allusion to slave ships. Now, 
having said nothing whatever to warrant 
such an allusion, it was therefore quite mis- 
representation ; and such misrepresentation 
of an opponent’s argument always furnish- 


| ed a presumption that the person using it 


was wrong.—After describing the situa 
tion of the ground upon which colonel Gor- 
don was preparing to build, the hon. baro- 
net said, that he knew many gentlemen 
who would, he had no doubt, be ready to 
give 10,000/. for it. With regard to the 
remarks of the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, that he looked at the whole conduct 
of ministers with a jaundiced eye, he as- 
sured the right hon. gent. that, on the cons 
trary, he had no wish whatever to hamper 
or to supersede them. He had said often 
elsewhere what he would then repeat, that 
le thought them even as good ministers, 
under the present system, as any other set 
of gentlemen he knew were likely to make. 
But still he looked at them with jealousy, 
as he would at any ministers, and that jea- 
lousy was the natural result of the convic- 
tion upon his mind, that the public inte- 
rests had not, for many years back, been 
attended to as they ought. When the right 
hon. gent. expressed his apprehension that 
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if this ground had not been let, he (Sir F.) 
was such a captious person, that probably 
he would have brought torward a com- 
plaint against ministers for being so impro- 
vident, he would appeal to the house, whe- 
ther he had manifested any disposition to 
warrant such an apprehension; whether, 
in fact, he had ever been in the habit of 
bringing forward such motions? He should 
feel much better pleased if he could con- 
sistently agree with the majority of any as- 
sembly in which be happened to sit, but 
while he could not do so, he would never 
shrink from his duty, however painful the 
task ef performing it. As to official forms, 
which had been dwelt upon by the hon. 
secretary, the hon. baronet allowed that 
recent experience shewed that all those 
forms might be strictly complied with, 
while the grossest mal-practices were go- 
ing forward.—After recapitulating and en- 
forcing his arguments, the hon. baronet 
persisted in his intention to call the per- 
sons to the bar, who were most competent 
to inform the house upon this transaction, 
which he continued to consider a scanda- 
lous job; which, leaving the Infirmary en- 
tirely out of the question, ought not to be 
disposed of in a way that would take from 
the beauty of the hospital. The hon. ba- 
ronet approved of the idea thrown out by 
his hon. friend, of moving that a plan of 
the grounds alluded to should be Jaid be- 
fore the house. But he would recommend 
gentlemen to go, as he had done, to look 
at the building under consideration, and 
their own observations wou'd, he was con- 
fident, serve more to convince their minds 
than any argument that could be offered 
upon the subject. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer in expla- 
nation stated, that he did not mean to im- 
pute any improper motives to the hon. ba- 
ronet. If he had done so, he was ready to 
apologise to the house andtu him. At the 
same time, the hon. baronet must expect 
the language of irritation from him, when 
he characterized as a jcb a transaction in 
which he had been concerned. 

Mr. Sturges Bourne observed, that all that 
had been required for Chelsea hospital was 
granted. If those more particularly con- 
nected with the hospital had desired the 
whole of this ground, they would have had 
it. He could conceive no motive that could 
have induced them to ask less than was 
really wanted. ‘The Treasury, he contend- 
ed, had throughout strictly performed their 
duty, and had expressiy restrained the les- 
see from building houses, or planting trees 
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in any situation where they might be in 
ithe slightest degree inconvenient to the 
purposes of the hospital. 

Mr. G. Vansiitart wished to be informed 
what was the quantity of land transferred 
to the hospital, and what the quantity let 
to col. Gordon. 

Mr. Huskisson ‘replied, that this would 
appear when the plan and the papers were 
before the house. : 

Sir F. Burdett replied, that it consisted 
of four acres and a quarter, of which the 
quarter had been assigned to the hospital, 
and the four acres to col. Gordon. (Hear! 
hear !) 

Mr. Stewart Wortley observed, that the 
Treasury had acted with all the precau- 
tions required by the act of parliament. 
It was a serious thing to bring a charge 
against the ‘Treasury of having been en- 
gaged in a scandalous job, and then to say 
that the hon. baronet had been unac- 
quainted with the circumstances under 
which they had acted, 

Mr. P. Moore said, that all who were 
interested in Chelsea Lospital, were greatly 
obliged to the hon. baronet for having - 
brought forward this business. Of all 
the things wanted for an Infirmary, fresh 
air was the most requisite, and he hoped 
the building on this ground would not be 
permitted to proceed until some further 
inquiry was made. Te also expressed 
his wish that the terms on which the lease 
had been purchased by the Treasury from 
lord Yarborough, should be «tated, because 
this appeared necessary for the purpose 
of comparison, and would contribute ma- 
terially to the attaining of correct views on 
the subject. He even thought it might be 
advisable to move for the proper docu- 
ments on that point. 

The motion of sir Francis Burdett was 
then put and carried. 

Mr. Sduskisson, in moving for the other 
papers, said, that he need not trouble the 
house with much farther observation. He 
denied, however, that the Infirmary would 
be cooped up in the manner described by 
the hon. baronet. Iestated that the sum 
which had been paid to lord Yarborough, 
upon the report of the Surveyor, was 5,0001. 
but he saw no reason for calling for the 
documents. He concluded by. moving 
for a Copy of the Letter of the Secretary 
of Chelsea Hospital to the Treasury, so- 
liciting a grant of part of this ground for 
an Infirmary: for the Letter from col. 
Gordon for the lease, for the Warrant to 
the Surveyor to examine the ground ; for 
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the report of the Surveyor, and other do- 
cuments to shew the course of the trans- 
action. 

Mr. P. Moore remarked upon the extra- 
ordinary nature of the proceeding in this 
case, where 5,000/. was admitted to have 
been given of four acres and a quarter of 
land, of which the quarter only had been 
assigned to the hospital, while the four 
acres were given to col. Gordon at 52). 
a year. (Hear! hear!) This he thought 
a matter for serious inquiry ; for if the 
business was not a scandalous job, it 
had at least been conducted in a dark 
corner. 

The motions were then agreed to. 

{[Apmrrat Harvey.] Mr. Robert Ward 
stated at the bar, that the Admiralty had 
found it necessary to issue its Warrant to 
take rear admiral Harvey into. custody, 
in order to stand his trial before a Court- 
Martial, under charges of a breach of na- 
val discipline, exhibited against him by 
lord Gambier. As admiral Harvey was a 
member of the house, it had been thought 


a mark of just respect to state the circum-. 


stance, and lay a Copy of the Warrant on 
the table.-—The Speaker ordered the War- 
rant to be delivered in at the table.-—The 
clerk read the Warrant, which purported 
that the proper officer was to take admiral 
Harvey into custody, and to bring him 
before a Court Martial, to be held at 
Portsmouth on Monday the Ist of May 
next, or as soon after as a Court Martial 
could be assembied, to answer to charges 
exhibited against him by lord Gambier. 
It also intimated, that it was not the in- 
tention of the Admiralty that the confine- 
ment of admiral Harvey should extend any 
farther than he should give his honour to 
appear before the court. 

{Boarp or Conrrout.J—Mr. Creevey 
rose pursuant to notice, to move for copies 
of the Minutes of the Treasury, assign- 
ing an Official Residence in Downing- 
street to the President of the Board of 
Controul. Ifthe fact was true that such 
a residence had been assigned, he was 
prepared to contend that it was against 
law. In the mean time he should content 
himself with moving for the Minutes.— 
He moved accordingly. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer admitted 
the fact, and stated that the house in ques- 
tion had been in the occupation of sir 
Charles Morgan, the late Judge-Advocate, 
who had been permitted to retain it after 
the resignation of his situation till the time 
of his death. A salary of 500/. a-year 
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had been granted to his successor in lieu 
of the house. When the house became 
vacant, it was thought that it was im- 
possible to turm it to better purpose 
than to assign it as an official residence 
to the President of the Board of Con- 
troul, as an additional emolument to a 
most important office, the duties of which 
were very inadequately paid. He had no 
objection however to the production of 
whatever papers were necessary to illus- 
trate this transaction.—The motion was 
then agreed to. 

[Vore or THanks To THE CapTors oF 
Martinique.] Lord Castlereagh rose pur- 
suant to his notice of yesterday, to cali the 
attention of the house to the merits of that 
partof the army and navy which had ef- 
fected the conquest of Martinique. This he 
stated was not the first time that the grati- 
tude of parliament had been expressed to 
the Conquerors of Martinique ; and that 
service had certainly never been effected 
in a manner more honourable in every 
point of view, to those who had been 
employed in it, than on the present 
occasion. Whether the house regarded 
the whole course of proceeding, or the 
shortness of the time in which the conquest 
had been accomplished, the service must 
be considered as having been performed in 
a way that called for the best acknowledg- 
ments of parliament. It was a most im- 
portant feature in this transaction, that it 
had not interfered with other services ; 
that it had been accomplished without an 
armament from Europe, which had on 
former occasions been required, but that 
the ability of the officers abroad hac been 
adequate to the purpose without any eflort 
from home. It was a proud circumstance 
in the military situation of the country, 
that this conquest had been effected in the 
West Indies, while 50,000 men were em- 
ployed abroad in Europe. ‘The time was 
so short, and the operations were all 
conducted with such activity, that it was 
impossible to look at the whole without 
admiration. Throughout the whole of 
the business, the troops had displayed sig- 
nal instances of valour, as they always did 
when opportunity offered. But there was 
another feature in the conduct of thisexpe- 
dition, which was highly creditable to 
those who had the management of it, viz. 
That the conquest had been accomplished 
without that injury ‘to the health of the 
troops which bad usually attended West 
India service. But so careful had the offi- 
cers been, that on this occasion the 
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‘health of the troops had been as perfect as 
if they had never moved from their can- 
tonments; indeed, as perfect as if the 
service had been effected in a more tempe- 
rate climate. Butthis service had notonly 
been accomplished in a manner the most 
meritorious in a military point of view. 
It had been equally well conducted in 
every other light in which it could be re- 

rded. No stipulation had been admit- 
ted which could preclude any regulations 
which his majesty might see fit to adopt 
with respect to the island ; andthe inhabi- 
tants, who had shewn a good-wil} to the 
British cause, had been treated with every 
possible kindness. Every thing, there- 
fore, proved the claim of the officers and 
troops to the thanks of the house. In 
every branch of the service the utmost 
weal and activity had been displayed ; 
and the two services had acted together 
with that unanimity and cordiality which 
was the surest pledge ofsuccess. He con- 
cluded by moving the following Resolu- 
tions :—1. « That the thanks of the house 
be given to lieut. gen. George Beckwith, 
for his able and gallant conduct in effecting 
the conquest of Martinique. 2. That the 
thanks of this house be given to rear-admi- 
ral sir Alexander Cochrane, k. b. for 
his able and meritorious direction of 
the naval force in effecting the conquest of 
Martinique. 3. That the thanks of the 
house be given to lieut. gen. sir G. Prevost, 
to gen. Maitland, &e. &c. tor their gallant 
and meritorious services in effecting the 
conquest of Martinique. 4. That the 
thanks ef the-house be given to commo- 
dore Colburne, the captains and officers of 
the fleet, for their meritorious conduct in 
the same service. 5. That the house ac- 
knowledges the zeal and good conduct of 
the non-commissioned officers and soldiers 
in effecting the conquest. 6. That the 
house acknowledges the good conduct of 
the sailors and marines in the same ser- 
vices.” All these Resolutions were agreed 
to nem. Con. 

[Bankrupt Laws Bitt.] On the motion 
of sir Samuel Romilly, the house went into 
a Committee on the Bankrupt Laws bill. 

Mr. Jacob made some objections to the 
clause respecting the appointinent of 
Assignees, to which he proposed making 
some amendments. 

Sir Samuel Romilly said, that no remedy 
was at present proposed, and considering 
the advanced staie of the session, and the 
great consideration which a bil! of this 
kind required, he could not consent to any 
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alteration. The remedy of the hon. gent. 
was not even matured ; and if it was, he 
understood it was intended to be modelled 
on a plan which had been brought into 
the house of lords last session, and which 
had been thrown out there on account of 
its ineligibility. 

A long discussion took place on the 
wording of the clause for empowering 
the Commissioners to summon the As- 
signees, even before a dividend, to deposit 
the money they received in the hands of a 
banker. The Clause was however finally 
agreed to as proposed, without any amend- 
ment.—The wording of the next Clause, 
for allowing sureties, and acceptors of 
bills who should pay their debis after the 
Commission, to prove under the Commis- 
sion produced a very considerable dis- 
cussion, and an amendment was agreed to. 
—Afier some further clauses were gone 
through, the Chairman reported progress, 
and had leave to sit again. 





HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Monday, April 17. 

[CoMMITTEE TO INQUIRE INTO ABUSES, 
&c.} Lord Folkestone, on the order of the 
day being read for taking inte further 
consideration the Minutes of Evidence re- 
specting the Conduct of the Duke of 
York, rose. He said, he should trouble 
the house only with a few words. Indeed, 
he thought it impossible that the house 
should not see the nature of the motion he 
had now to submit to them. The house 
would recollect that in the course of the 
Inquiry on which they had lateiy been 
engaged, other matters had come out not 
immediately affecting the Commander in 
Chief. It was obvious from the evidence 
which the house had heard, that great 
abuses prevailed in various departments of 
the state. He did not allude to the fact, 
that it had come out that improper uses 
had been made of the patronage of the 
East India Coinpany, which had given rise 
to an Inquiry, which again had produced 
a voluminous Report, crowded with in- 
stances of the abuse of the patronage of 
that Company. The Evidence adduced 
before the Committee, also proved that 
abuses existed in other important depart- 
ments of the state. It sh wed that there 
were a certain number of men employed 
as agents in the disposal of offices in every 
department of the state. it was imposst- 
ble for the house to aliow swch a seandal- 
ous practice to prevail without inquiry. 
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Such inguiry was necessary, in order not 
only to punish those who were guilty of 
the practice, but to apply a remedy to the 
evil. Other facts likewise came out as to 
complaints in the practice of the army ; 
that the Commissions in that service were 
disposed of by brokers, contrary to the 
regulations of the Commander in Chief. 
Another abuse was also disclosed in regard 
to Levies, of which an instance was before 
the house in the case of colonel French’s 
Levy. Here mal-practices of the most 
serious sort had been exposed, and it ap- 
peared from the evidence of the person 
best acquainted with the nature of the 
abuses, that the most minute attention was 
not sufficient to prevent them. It was 
impossible therefore, he presumed to think, 
that the house could refuse its attention 
to the nature and abuses of those other 
Levies. When his lordship gave notice 
of his motion on this subject, he did so 
enly from the feeling at the time of the 
existence, from what the house had heard, 

of other abuses which from the nature of 
their inquiry they were then precluded 
from going into. Circumstances, how- 
ever, had since occurred, to afford great 
additional reason for going into the in- 
quiry for which it was now his object to 
move. The evidence adduced before the 
East India Committee, he thought it im- 
possible to read and not to see that there 
were other abuses in the various depart- 
ments of the sta‘e, and that these abuses 
were proceeding to a great extent. On 
these grounds he was of opinion, that the 
house was called on to institute an In- 
quiry into these points, and to see that the 
abuses were remedied wherever they should 
be found to exist. He therefore moved, 
« That a Committee be appointed to en- 
quire into the existence of any corrupt 
practices with regard to the disposal of 
Offices in any department of the state, or 
any agreement, pegeciation, or bargain, di- 
rect or indirect, for the sale thercof; pid 
of any corrupt practices relative to the pur- 
chase and sale of Commissionsin the Army ; 
and also, to examine into the terms on 
which Letters of Service have been grant- 
ed for raising men for the Army by way 
of Levies, and the manner in which the 
said Levies have been conducted ; and to 
report the same, as it shail appear to them, 
to the house, together with their observa- 
tions thereupon; and that the said Com- 
mittee have power to report the Minutes of 
Evidence taken before them, and their pro- 
ceedings, from time to time, to the house,” 

Vou, XIY. 
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The Chancellor of ‘the L Eachequer said, he 
could not allow the present motion to be 
put without declaring his opinion that it 
was by no means advisable for the house 
to agree to it. The noble lord grounded 
his motion on the Evidence brought be- 
fore the Committee appointed to “inquire 
into the Conduct of the Duke of York, on 
these two grounds, that by farther inquiry 
other individuals might be found out who 
might be brought to censure or punish- 
ment; and that such inquiry would prevent 
the recurrence of similar abuses in time 
tocome. The noble lord seemed to think 
a general inquiry necessary without any 
specific grounds of charge being assigned. 
Now, he was of opinion, that such inquiry 
could not go to an invesiigation into the 
conduct of every individual who might 
have by chance been concerned in the dis- 
posal of any offices. There might be a va- 
riety of instances in which persons might 
have erected themselves into a sort of 
agency concern, misrepresenting them- 
selves to be authorised by this person and 
the other who had power to dispose of 
offices, while with such persons they had 
no concern; and inthis manner might pro- 
cure money under the pretence of using 
their interest with the person who had the 
actual power of disposing of the office in 
question, while of this proceeding the per- 
son having the gift of the office was utterly 
ignorant. It might also happen, that the 
person who had the power of disposing of 
an office might, as in the case of Mr. Thel- 
lusson, give it toa near relation or friend in 
whom he had confide nee, but which might 
be abused. If the Committee were to in- 
stitute inquiries of this kind, they would be 
investigating what they had no right to 
punish. Any farther inquiry, therefore, 
he submitted, was not desirable. He ask- 
-d, was it convenient or politic to set on 
foot an inquiry into all abuses that might 
or might not have happened, for the sake 
of keeping the public mind ima ferment ? 
(A laugh.) Gentlemen might laugh. He 
was satisfied that there were, on the other 
side, gentlemen who would not agree with 
him in this opinion. He believed that these 
gentlemen, from no improper feeling what- 
ever, were of opinion that nothing was to 
be apprehended from the keeping alive 
this spirit among the people. He therefore 
was not surprised that they should differ 
from him. But, he had stated what he be 
lieved, that there was no reason to sup- 
pose that there were such abuses to be 
detected as those which the noble lord 
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suspected, and he submitted it to the feel- 
ing of the house, if from the expectation of 
discovering abuses, they would agree to 
set on foot an inquiry. He was of opinion 
it would not be expedient or proper to do 
so, and he hoped t the house would consider 
before they assented to it. The other ob- 
ject of the n ~~ lord was to prevent any 
farther abuses. The house had a notice of 
this already before them; and farther in- 
quiry might only produce farther evidence 
to the same effect, without shewing any 
new of more extended system of abuse. 
On this subject, however, there was a Bill 
before the house, which he had introduced 
the day before the recess. He hoped it 
would be found adequate to every object 
Which might seem to be required; at all 
events, it was in the power of the house, 
and of the noble lord himself, to consider 
how far it should be extended. He was, 
therefore, on tlie whole, of opinion, that 
the inquiry proposed he neither “ he- 
neficial nor politic. No particular state- 
ment of delinquency had been ea for- 
ward, and to a general statement the house 
could not listerr, especially after the Par- 
hamentary Inquiry which had lately taken 
place. 

Lord Archibald Hamilton. Sir; Ican by 
no means agree that the discoveries made 
in the course of the Evidence brought be- 
fore the house were of that loose and insig- 
mficant kind as to require no faither in- 
quiry and elucidation. On the contrary, 
I consider farther inquiry indispensible. 
The right hon. gent. deprecates the idea of 
keeping the spirit of the people alive, or, 
as he terms it, in a- ferment. The ferment 
will certainly be increased, and not dimi- 
nished, if you attempt to stifle further in- 
quiry. That ferment will, by such attempt, 
most certainly be still further inflamed. If 
corruption does exist, can the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer think that no danger is 
to be apprehended to this country ? Does 
he think that, if such ferment really exists, 
it woul:! not be more wise to detect, ex- 
pose, an] punish those abuses which are so 
strongly suspected’ to exist? As to the 
alarming extent of the powers of this Com- 
mittee --they are, it is true, extensive and 
general, but they may be revoked at the 
pleasure of this house.—With respect to 
the dangers to be app rehend d trom the 
fermentation in the minds of the people— 

those dangers, I will ven ture to assert, are 
infinitely less to be dreaded than what 
must ensue from the people discovering 
our unwillingness to prosecute inquiry into 
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corruption and abuses.—The only way to 
satisfy the people, and reconcile them to 
the endurance of the enormous burdens 
they sustain, is to shew them that we are 
sincere in our prosecution of those inquiries 
that will lead to a general reformation of 
abuses. 

Lord Folkestone said, that although the 
speech of his noble friend had rendered it 
less necessary for him to trouble the house, 
yet he wished to say a few words. As to 
the Bill alluded to by the right hon. gent., 
he could say nothing, as it was not before 
the house. -lt was *yather strange, hows 
ever, that the house should be told to act 
upou a measure of which they knew 
nothing ; and even if its provisions were 
known, he submitted that the house must 
be legislating in the dark, without further 
inquiry. lis lordship submitted that it 
was impossible for any gentleman to read 
these aeat ction ad and not to see that fare 
ther inquiry must follow, on them. The 
right hon. gent. had said, however, that 
though inquiry did follow, the law would 
not reach the parties concerned. The 
house, however, he trusted, had more than 
one way of proceeding and would not 
aliow its own labours to fall to the ground. 
If it was at all politic or convenient for 
the house to enter into the investigation 
of abuses: if every thing was fair and 
proper, the right hon. gent. himself ought 
to be the first to supp ort the motion, and 
to convince the people that the abuses 
alledged did not exist. The right hon. 
gent. had said that he was afraid of con- 
tinuing the ferment on the public mind ; 
but as his nobie friend had properly asked 
the right hon. gent., Which was the better 
way to all: Ly this ferment; to go into, or 
to refuse to go into, the investigation of 
the abuses said to exist? The impression 
on the public mind was that these abuses 
did exist toa great degree. He called on 
the house to go into “the inguiry, and if 
they did exist to punish the persons guilty 
of them ; if not, to set the government to 
rights in the eyes of the people, by con- 
vincing them that it had been belied. 
This should be the conduct of the right 
hon. gent , whether he thought the abuses 
did exist or not. He ought, in either 
event, to feel anxious that the i Inv estigation 
should be gone into; and such, the “noble 
lord insisted, would be his conduct, if he 
were not afraid of inquiry. On the con- 
trary,-he, the friend and associate of the 
alles ed culprits, was found strenuously 
opposing investigatio n of every kind, 
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Lord Henry Petty, agreeing as he did, 
with some of the observations of the right 
hon. the Chauce!lcr of the Exchequer, 
must differ from hin in thinking that a 
prospective measure was all which the 
house or the country could require on a 
perusal of the evidence before them. 
Though he, therefore, agreed with the 
noble lord who brought forward the pre- 
sent motion in thinking that some farther 
inquiry, arising out of the evidence on the 
table, was not only proper but necessary, 
he must at the same time differ from him 
on the motion as worded. What he felt 
areluctance in acceding to was in the ex- 
tent of the trust which by the present mo- 
tion parliament was called on to delegate 
toa committee. He came down to the 
house expecting that the motion would be 
for a reference to a committee to inquire 
into certain facts contained in the Minutes 
of Evidence, and pointed out by the house 
to the committee to be by them inquired 
into. As the motion stood, however, it 
would be for every member of that com- 
mittee to suggest to the committee what 
facts they should go into. This was a 
power which the noble lord contended 
could not be given to any committee, as 
the house was not entitled to part with any 
of the powers which it could exercise it- 
self; and he submitted, if there was any 
power which it could delegate to a com- 
mittee, which would not be better ex- 
ercised by the house itself. If he looked 
to the motion, it extended to every thing, 
and to every department. He did not say 
that it would not be right that such in- 
vestigation should take place, if the parti- 
cular facts to be inquired into, and on 
which the reference to a committee was 
founded, were pointed out and referred 
to; but he could not agree to confide so 
general and extensive a power to any com- 
mittee. His lordship was willing to sup- 
port any specific motion, founded on any 
specific fact developed in the Minutes of 
Evidence, whether the motion were made 
by the noble lord or by any person else. 
In the present spirit of the public mind, 
he was disposed for inquiry of every 
kind; but when he looked to such in- 
stances as his memory furnished him with 
of the house instituting general inquiries, 
he could net forbear from thinking that 
they almost all proved abortive. His lord- 
ship particularly alluded to the Tory Ad- 
‘ministration in the reign of queen Anne, 
and the committee appointed to enquire 








into sir R. Walpole’s administration, nei. 
ther of which had produced any g¢ neral 
good. He therefore though it better that 
the house shouid determine itself to dis- 
charge this meritorious duty, more par- 
ticularly at a momeut like the present, 
instead of referring it to any committee, 
In doing so they wou!d pursue a course 
more conformable to the practice of the 
house, and better calculated for tie public 
good, In appointing a committee such 
as that now proposed, the house would be 
conferring on them accusatory powers, 
which he was satisfied it would be far from 
their intention to do. If, however, the 


| noble lord would limit bis motion to any 


one specific enquiry, he should support it. 
Mr. Whitbread.—I fee} it, Sir, impossible 
to give a silent vote on a question o 
high importance as the mouon of 
ble lord, and moré e-pecially as 1 conce 
that what has been urged in the course of 
this debate, so far from amounting to a 
justification of the conduct of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, only tends more 
strongly to shew that a general inquiry is 
absolutely necessary. The existence 
general abuses, is not now pretended to be 
denied—that time is gone by. In the 
levity of which the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer complained, in one part of his 
speech, I felt no disposition to concur ; l 
am not disposed, at any time, to treat with 
levity, any thing that is said by that right 
hon. gent., and least of all at this moment, 
when the serious situation in which we 
stand calls for our most serious aud pro- 
found attention. The Chancellor of the 
Excheguer has acknowledged, that, if 
inquiry should be instituted, abuses might 
possibiy be traced. This fact I take it, 
he has admitted—lI shall, however, at any 
rate, myself assume it. Whatever may be 
the sentiments in this house, there can be 
no doubt, that out of it there is an uni- 
versal fecling of the people, that various 
mal-practices would be brought to light 
by the institution of a general inquiry, 
such as that which has been moved for by 
the noble lord. But the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer has argued, that even ad- 
mitting abuses to be discovered, he should 
think the appointment of a Committee 
useless.—* It is not,’ says he, the ‘ punish- 
ment of past grievances which we should 
so ardently seek, asremedies and preven- 
tives of a repetition of such abuses.’ 
Against this, he tells us, it is the very ob- 
ject and foundation of his Bill to provide. 
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But much as we know, I must be allowed 
to question thepossibility of his framing 
avy Bill on this subject, which shall be 
effectual in its provisions, unless we shall 
first be informed of much more than has 
hitherto come to our knowledge. And 
here I conceive the argument which was 
made use of by the noble lord, to be un- 
answerable. [low can you tell, says he, 
ia what manner to frame a Bill to prevent 
the repetition of abuses, the nature and 
fill extent of which are yet undiscovered ? 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer has 
told us that before the investigation which 
has occupied so much of our time and at- 
tention, he was informed of certain nui- 
sances in the city. He had heard of the 
office of Messrs. Pollman and Keylock, 
who were able to dispose of an extensive 
patronage, for the most corrupt of all 
things, money, the grand source and me- 
dium of all corruption. Now when the 
existence of that office was first mentioned 
in this house, it was received with univer- 
sal levity, it was laughed at on all sides of 
the house. But the right hon. gent. on 
that occasion, so far from betraying the 
least consciousness of the existence of 
any such office, did not even countenance 
the possibility that the representation 
which was then made could have the 
slightest foundation; and he laughed, 
with the rest, at a statement which was so 
generally received as improbable. That 
these gents. Messrs. Pollman and Key- 
Jock, had carried on this sale of patro- 
nage for years, was very well known; 
and no attempt was made to puta stop to 
practices so nefarious, no inquiry was 
ever instituted ; till at length, when the 
investigation took place, it suggested it- 
self to the right hon. gentleman to put a 
stop to that species of traffic, by the intro- 
duction of his promised bill. Now will 
any gentleman pretend to say, that these 
negociators of patronage may not, some- 
where or other, have connections either 
in the army, or the navy, or in the civil 
deparimcnis of the state ; for their nego- 


Ciations it seems were almost universal, | 


which it ishighly desirable for this house to 
know. When it is considered what facts 
have come to light with respect to East 
India patronage, when we reflect on the 
names that have come out on the inquiry 
into that subieci—can the right hon. gent. 
affect surprize that the public mind should 
bein a state of ferment ? The public are 
alarmed, sir, at the discoveries that have 


been made ; and unless we shew them by 
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our proceedings that every thing will be 
investigated ; that every delinquency 
will be dragged forth to public view and 
punished, if not by the immediate sen- 
tence of the law, by the censure and 
contempt of this house, a punishment ex- 
ceeding perhaps any which the law can 
inflict; I say, unless we convince the 
public of our sincerity in the pursuit and 
prosecution of corruption, it is wholly un- 
reasonable, nay absurd, to expect that the 
popular ferment of which the right hon. 
gent. has so pathetically complained, 
should subside. But above all, to endea- 
vour to shelter or screen delinquencies, by 
precluding inquiry, on the ground of the 
too great generality of the motion of the 
noble lord, is a procedure which I do 
assert to be pregnant with the most immi- 
nent danger. Ido not deny that the mo- 
tion might have been in terms more defi- 
nite, and more specific ; but I solemnly 
declare, that I do not see any thing in the 
nature or expressions of the motion which 
can form any reason why I should vote 
against it. It is alledged, that the power 
to be granted to a committee, if this mo- 
tion.should be agreed to, is indefinite, and 
greatly too extensive. But I would ask, 
is itnot in our power to make a selection 
from amongst the members of this house, 
of men deserving of our confidence, to 
sit on that committee ? Can we notchange, 
and even dissolve that committee at our 
pleasure? Sir, I do think that twenty-one 
persons may be found in this house, to 
whom this general power may with great 
safety be delegated, even admitting the 
xtent of such power to be of importance 
fully commensurate with what has been 
stated by the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
Such a power vested in a committee could 
never be attended with the slightest dan- 
ger, or even inconvenience, being at all 
times under our immediate controul, and 
revokable the moment that an inconveni- 
ence, or even apprehension was felt, from 
the mannerin which it might be exercised. 
I cannot but think that my noble friend 
(lord Henry Petty) has taken a wrong 
view of the subject :—such a committee 
would not be furnished with the power of 
accusation ; the member. of that commit- 
tee would not become the public accu- 
sers; their province would be simply to 
investigate ; and having investigated, to 
report, where they should see occasion, 
matter of accusation, subject to the con- 
sideration and decision of the house of 
commons. For my own part, I most sin- 
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cerely wisa that I could feel a doubt, 
whether matter of accusation would proba- 
bly be found by such a committee; but I 
deeply lament the necessity I am under of 
stating my firm belief, that there would be 
found much matter and strong ground for 
accusation, in instances almost innumera- 
ble; and I greatly fear, that on a general 
investigation, practices of a nature most 
corrupt, would be found to exist in depart- 
ments where their existence cannot even 
have been dreamt of by the public. Sir, 
I will venture to assert, that by such an 
inquiry, practices would be brought to 
light, the exposure and punishment of 
which are the only means by which you 
can continue a safe government, such as 
you now are. My noble friend has ‘e- 
minded us of two special instances of gene- 
ral inquiry, from which no _ beneficial 
effects were found to result. But there is 
a question which, determine as we may, 
the public will very naturally ask; and 
that is, whether in the progress of those 
inquiries, when the committees touched on 
some fact of magnitude, so great that it 
ought to have been exposed, and laid bare 
to the view of an expecting and indig- 
nant’ public; they will, I say, naturally 
ask, whether the committees did not on 
those occasions blink the question? If, sir, 
those committees neglected to do their 
duty, I cannot hold that to be an argu- 
ment why we should shrink from the per- 
formance of that duty which we owe to the 
people, by whom we are, or ought to be, 
sent into this house. There is, | admit, a 
very powerful reason for minute caution in 
scrutinizing the qualities of those whom 
we may appointen that committee ; but 
whatever danger may be apprehended by 
the appointment of such a committee, and 
with such general powers, and which 
committee seems to be so greatly the ob- 
ject of terror, it is my firm conviction that 
the refusal or hesitation of this house to 
grant and even promote a general inquiry 
into those abuses, of the existence of 
which the people are impressed with so 
firm a conviction, will be attended with 
danger paramount to any that can be sug- 
gested by the apprehensions of those gen- 
tlemen who oppose the motion of the no- 
ble lord. Whatever may be the extent 
of their apprehensions of danger, I cannot 
but think that an investigation of the 
abuses existing, or which are suspected to 
have existed, is of the highest importance 
to the welfare and tranquillity of the 
country ; and it is my unqualified opinion, 
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that nothing ean so certainly allay the 
ferment which has been raised in the 
minds of the people, as that the true co- 
lour of every transaction, whether black 
or white, should be displayed. If black, 
let exposure and punishment follow ; if 
white, let us have the satisfaction of dis- 
playing to the nation the purity and inno- 
cence of those into whose conduct inquiry 
has been instituted. With these views, 
and for these reasons, I shall certainly 
support by my vote the motion of the no- 
ble lord. 

Mr. Tierney remarked, that the house 
had certainly something to complain of 
with respect to the proceeding of the no- 
ble lord, who had not given a notice of that 
specific nature which the magnitude of 
the case required. For if he had been 
asked even ten minutes before he came 
into the house, what the nature of the no- 
ble lord’s motion was, he would nave said 
that the object was, leaving the duke of 
York out of the question, to refer some 
collateral points in the Evidence to a 
committee, to determine what further pro- 
ceeding ought to be had on the evidence 
there stated. He did not think it altoge- 
ther fair to come upon the house all of a 
sudden with one of the most important 
steps that could possibly be suggested, 
considering the ferment into which the 
public mind had been thrown. The ob- 
ject of the motion was no less than to ar- 
raign the whole system of the government 
of the country through all its departments 
(Hear! hear! from the ministerial 
benches). He did not think that a motion 
of this vague and general complexion 
ought to be entertained. He admitted, 
that where a specific case was stated, it 
would be disgraceful to the house to blink 
it; but while the house attended, as it 
was bound to do, to the interests of the 
people, it would always recollect that it 
owed something to the government of the 
country (Hear! hear!), Was this a 
mode of proceeding which any one would 
venture to propose with regard to an indi- 
vidual? If not, why should a different 
principle be entertained with respect to 
the government? The noble lord, he sup- 
posed, had some cases in contemplation, 
for he could not imagine that he would 
propose the appointment of a committee 
without having something to lay before 
them. But why did he not tell the house 
what these cases were? He conceived it 
to be impossible to accede to a motion put 


in these general terms, embodying suspi- 
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cion, as it were, against the whole of the 
government of the country. He differed 
irom the gentlemen opposite in many im- 
portant political subjects, but neither with 
respect to them, nor with respect to any 
man could he agree to this vague sort of 
motion. He himself had been in office ; 
he knew the responsibility attached to the 
situation, and was ready to meet any ac- 
cusation if fairly stated. But this motion 
extended back—how far nobody knew ; 
and was calculated to put all those, who, 
for a great number of years past, had 
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been employed in public situations upon | 
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their trial; many of whom were preelud- | 


ed, in the course of nature, from giving | 


those explanations that might be neces- 
sary to defend themselves against charges, 
or to preveat suspicion. He did not wish 
to throw a veil over delinquency ; all he 
wished was that the delinquency and the 
nature of the evidence should be stated ; 
that the charges should be specifically 
mentioned, and the individuals named 
against whom they were to be preferred, 
and then the house would consider whe- 
ther the motion was such as ought to be 
entertained. Even on the ground of pre- 
cedent he did not think that this was a 
proper mode of proceeding. THis hon. 
friend (Mr. Whitbread) had said, that the 
house might watch over the proceedings 
of the committee. But the house could 
not know what the committee was about 
till they reported, He gave the noble 
lord credit for the most honest and upright 
intentions ; and afier what had come to 
light, he could blame none for being de- 
sirous of inquiry ; but the house ought not 
to depart from the ordinary grounds of its 
proceedings. ‘The motion assumed that 
the government was corrupt through all 
its departments, and this without pretend- 
ing to state any evidence (Hear! hear!). 
Even in the abuses that had been found 
to have been carried on in the patronage 
of the East India Company, there was no- 
thing that related to the public govern- 
ment of that department, The abuses at 
most reached only to the Court of Direc- 
tors, who were governed by a separate 
law; and he was even surprised that a 
committee on the abuses in the patronage 
of the Directors had been granted. ‘These 
abuses were of a description amenable to 
law, and to this they ought to have been 
.turned over. If any abuse had been dis- 
covered to have existed in the public go- 
vernment of the East India Company, 
that, no doubt, would have been a proper 
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subject of parliamentary inquiry. In the 
Minutes of Evidence, the existence of 
abuses at the Horse Guards had been made 
out; but this was the only point of which 
the noble lord proposed to keep clear, 
His motion went to impute corrupt prac- 
tices to the admiralty, and every other de- 
partment of the government, without the 
shadow of evidence; and all were to be 
put upon their trial without any specific 
charge! He hoped the nobie lord would 
withdraw his motion, and put it in a difle- 
rent shape. He did not wish to protect 
delinquency, but he could not consent to 
put the whole government on its trial 


without specific charge alledged. ‘The 
motion, he thought, could scarcely have 


been brought forward with any bopes of 
its being carried. ‘The noble lord must 
have something in his mind to lay before 
the cominittee ; of which, as the mover 
he would be a leading member. All he 
asked of the noble lord was, to state what 
that was. Doubts were certainly enter- 
tained of the purity of some parts of the 
government, Public opinion was strongly 
excited on the subject of these abuses. 
3ut, however anxious he might be to ex- 
pose corrupt practices, and to punish the 
delinguents, no popular cry should make 
him vote for a motion of this kind. 

Mr. Brand rose to give a brief statement 
of the grounds upon which he found him- 
self compelled to dissent from the motion 
of the noble lord. He diflered from him 
merely as to the mode of inquiry. The 
motion was so worded, its generality was 
of such a nature, that nothing like it was 
to be found in the history of parliament. 
He agreed with those who thought it more 
satisfactory that the cases which the noble 
lord had in contemplation should be 
stated to the house before they appointed 
the committee, that they might be aware 
of the nature of the reference to be made 
to the committee. As no specific charges 
were stated, he thought the motion very 
objectionable, and he felt it his duty, how- 
ever reluctantly, to oppose it. 

Mr. Lethbridge observed, that he had 
come to the house prepared to vote for 
the noble lord’s motion, under the im- 
pression that he meant to alledge specific 
charges against particular individuals. He 
was anxious to do so,, both upon the jus- 
tice of the case, and from the knowledge 
which every one must have of the suspi- 
cions prevailing in the minds of the peo- 
ple, who were calling loudly for inquiry. 
But finding that the motion of the noble 
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lord was not such as he imagined it would 
have been; finding that it was one of a 
general nature, and that its tendency was 
to put whole departments upon trial with- 
out any specific charges of delinquency 
stated, he could not concur in-the mo- 
tiou.—He. felt himself bound to dissent 
from it in its present shape, and he would 
wait till either the noble lord, or some 
one as well abie as he was, or better, came 
prepared to state particular charges against 
particular individuals. 

Mr. Poasonby. Sir; I hope that I 
not be accused of wishing to pretect ak 
for there is no man in this house, not 
even the noble lord himself, e anxious 
to promote the punishment of corruption 
and abuses, wherever they can be proved 
to have exisied, than myself. But I cer- 
tainly will not agree to the adoption of 
the noble lord, because he takes for grant- 
ed the existence of abuses in every branch 
and department of the government, with- 
out any proof whatever on the subject. 
The noble lord might with great facility 
have obtained his object by proposing 
other means than this motion for a Com- 
mittee of General Inquiry. If he had fol- 
lowed the example of an hoa. gent. 
(colonel Wardle) he might, by adhering 
to that line of proceeding, have obtained 
the most ample redress that he can wish 
or desire, In the motion brought forward 
by that hon. gent., a specific ground was 
stated, on which he meant to found the 
charges against the Duke of York. On 
that ground, so specifically stated, and on 
the statement of the nature of the evidence 
which he meant to adduce in support of 
his charges, the house of commons sup- 
ported his proposition, and a committee 
was accordingly appointed, in conformity 
to his wishes and request. But I do not 
believe that there ever was an instance in 
which powers so unlimited and indefinite 
have been entrusted to a Committee, mere- 
ly because allegations have been made, 
and examinations taken on other matters 
tending to charge Corruption, out of 
which it is supposed that some fresh mat- 
ter may arise. It cannot even be suppos- 
ed that the house of commons, on such 
grounds only, will adopt a resolution 
which tends in fact and in substance to 
criminate every man in every department 
of the state. I find it impossible, on the 
occasion of so extraordinary a proposition, 
to content myself with a silent vote, and 
more especially when I see a disposition 
i some persons not in the house, to 
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charge every public man in the kingdom 
with corruption. This is a charge of a 
most serious nature; and particularly 
when it is considered how readily and 
with what avidity every: thing that is 
charged against this house is received out 
of doors. ‘The people are even industri- 
ously told in some places that there is no 
distinction whatever in this-house, that we 
are all knaves and rogues alike (Hear! 
hear! hear!); that itdoes not signify in 
what hands the government is placed ; for, 
provided they are parliamentary, the 
country can expect nothing but corrup- 
tion (ficar! hear! hear!). These, Si, 
are nest fonl, impudent, barefaced, and 
infamous calumnies; for, I will ventare to 
n, that there are in this house, men 
as honest, as upright, as uncorrupt, and 
possessing as great integrity as those who 
make these gross ard unfounded charges. 
And, be he who he may, I do assert and 
maintain, that he is not an honester pub- 
lic man than I am, nor do I see the small- 
est reason why I, or any other member 
of this house, should hesitate for oné mo- 
ment to repel this unmerited and general 
stigma. My conduct has already proved, 
in numereus instances, that in all matters 
of public economy and reformation of 
abuses, I am disposed to go as far in the 
protection of the people against extrava- 
gance and abuse as any man in this coun- 
try ; and I am still disposed to persevere’ 
in that conduct, which I conceive to be 
only a faithful discharge of my duty to 
the public. But to the motion now before 
the house I cannot agree. 

Mr. €. H. Hutchinson-could not content 
himself with a silent vote on a motion of 
this importance. He would support the 
motion of the noble lord, and would briefly 
state his reasons. He considered this as @ 
most awful moment: he did not attribute 
improper motives to any man, but he had 
unfortunately long been of opinion that 
the system upon which the government had 
for some time acted, was not such as ought 
to be continued—and had the further mis- 
fortune to concur with many others, who 
thought that ifit was continued the most 
calamitous consequences might ensue with- 
in a period, up to which, those in that 
house, who were not very old, might live. 
Therefore, great as was the inconvenience 
of granting those unlimited powers, which 
it was proposed to vest in this committee, 
he must, without any prejudice or partiali- 
ty as to this or that government, vote for 
the noble lord’s motion. Considering the 
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times, considering the state of public opi- 
nion, he thought that the investigation, 
however inconvenient, ought not to stifled. 
He took it for granted, that the noble lord 
was prepared to bring some points before 
the committee as soon as it was constituted ; 
and he could conceive that he might have 
some very rational reasons for not chusing 
to mention them at present. Understand- 
ing the motion to be directed not particu- 
larly against the existing government or 
any other, but generally against abuses, 
he felt it his duty to support it. He ve- 
nerated the antient institutions of the coun- 
try, and no better proof could be given of 
that veneration than to strike at the 
abuses which had crept into them and 
threatened their destruction. The great 
object was to reot out the system of cor- 
ruption and abuse, and believing this to be 
the design of the nob!e lord’s motion, and 
conceiving it, notwithstanding its inconve- 
niencies, to be well ca!culated for that pur- 
pose, he could not refuse to give it all the 
support in his power. 
Mr. Parnell.—Sir ; the right hon. gent. 
below me, who made the charge against 
the noble lord, of not having stated in his 
notice the nature of his intended motion, 
can certainly not support that charge ; for 
the noble lord did in his notice distinctly 
state, in substance, the nature of his mo- 
tion ; and that, too, in terms sufficiently 
explanatory to authorize him in bringing 
it forward in its present shape. Sir, I can- 
not agree with those gentlemen who ob- 
ject to the adoption of this motion, on the 
ground that it is of too general and indefi- 
nite a nature. The objects which are in- 
tended to be included in the inquiry are 
three ; and they are certainly specifical- 
ly stated. The first applies to the mode 
that was adopted of augmenting the army 
at the time of colonel French’s levy being 
on foot; the next, to the illicit purchase 
and sale of commissions in the army; and 
the third, to the infamous traffick in the 
disposal of places in various departments 
of the State. The powers demanded for 
this Committee are therefore by no means 
of that general nature which has been as- 
serted. It has been said that the Commit- 
tee would have an object of inquiry to 
seek, as their labours would commence 
without having one before them. But this 
I deny; for here are three specific objects, 
every one of which is specifically named, 
to which the inquiries of the Committee 
are proposed to be directed. I make 
these observations with a view of shewing 
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that no such charge as that which has 
been brought against the motion can be 
supported. But, were the motion more 
general even than it is, I for one, should 
certainly vote for it. It is impossible to 
have sat in this house, and have heard 
what has passed here, and to have read so 
much of what has passed elsewhere, with- 
out entertaining a strong suspicion of the 
existence of numerous, crying, and noto- 
rious abuses in various offices and depart- 
ments; an inquiry into which, it is my 
opinion, is imperiously demanded. 

Mr. C. Wynn observed,. that if he un- 
derstood the motion correctly, it went to 
an inquiry into all corrupt practices and 
abuses, without any restriction as to time, 
place, or circumstance. All abuses, at 
whatever distance of time, whether those 
concerned were dead or alive, might be 
brought before this committee, though 
those who might be able to explain or de- 
fend, might be in their graves. To such 
a motion he could not accede. The want 
of limitation, as to time, was a strong ob- 
jection ; but he fully agreed with the no- 
ble lord below (lord H. Petty), that it was 
improper to delegate to any committee 
that discretionary inquisitorial power, 
which belonged to the house itself. On 
every case brought before the house, it 
was customary to act from considerations 
of prudence, as well as with a view to ab- 
stract justice. In the first place, the house 
ought to be enabled to decide, whether the 
case was of sufficient magnitude to call for 
inquiry; and, secondly, whether the evi- 
dence stated was sufficient, if actually pro- 
duced, to bring home the charge to the ac- 
cused. He had heard that there might be 
cases brought forward, which had taken 
place in Ireland previous to the Union ; 
cases which might affect lord Cornwallis 
and Mr. Pitt, who were in their graves. 
He was ready to say, that the greatest in- 
conveniences world result from this. In 
short, there was no case, at whatever dis- 
tance of time it might have occurred, 
which a committee, constituted as the no- 
ble lord proposed, could refuse to enter- 
tain. Such a motion could not be acceded 
to, and it had his decided opposition. 

Mr. Thomas Foley did not conceive that 
there was any weight in the argument as 
to the suspicion which the motion was 
said to cast upen all the departments of 
government. An inquiry would be the 
most effectual way to do away those suspi- 
cions, if they turned out to be unfounded. 
That there was a strong suspicion in the 
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public mind could not be doubted. If 
that suspicion was not founded in fact, 
those who laboured under it ought to have 
an opportunity of clearing themselves. 
But if, on the contrary, crying abuses 
actually existed, inquiry was necessary to 
expose those abuses, and to prevent their 
recurrence. In every view, therefore, he 
was convinced of the propriety, of the ne- 
cessity, of inquiry, and would certainly 
vote for the motion. 

Sir John Anstruther objected to the mo- 
tion on account of its generality, and its 
assuming as a fact, that there existed 
abuses in all the departments of the state, 
in proof of which there was not a tittle 
of evidence. But the hon. gent. behind 
him (Mr. Hutchinson) went farther, for 
he said, that the general system of the go- 
vernment was such as ought not to be con- 
tinued. The house of commons was part 
of that system, and he, therefore, now call- 
ed upon the house of commons to try it- 
self. A gentleman under the gallery had 
said, that it was right to suspect persons in 
office : What right had he to suspect 
them? If he had any facts to produce, let 
him state them; but if he had no facts to 
state, then he had no right to suspect. As 
to the inadmissibility of the motion, he 
thought there could be no doubt upon that 
point. It went to inquire into one did not 
know what, and was utterly incompatible 
with any practical plan of conducting bu- 
siness. If particular facts were stated, it 
might be fair and reasonable to inyesti- 
gate ; but at the same time he could not 
listen to vague and loose stories even 
against individuals. The proper plan was 
to send them to the Attorney-General, 
and not to place the justice of the country 
inthe worst possible hands; not only in 
the hands of the house of commons, but 
what was still worse, in those of its Com- 
mittees. 

Mr. P. Moore hoped the noble lord 
would receive back his motion, and bring 
forward some specific case. He under- 
stood, that his motion was to be of the na- 
ture described by his right hon. friend next 
to him (Mr. Tierney), that it would relate 
solely to some collateral matter arising out 
of the investigation of the.charges against 
the Duke of York. Ifthe noble lord had 
read the Eighth Report of the Commis- 
sioners of Military Inquiry, it was strange 
that he should have mentioned French’s 
levy only as a subject of investigation. He 
might have found in that Report, that there 
were no less than twenty-one such levies. 
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It would have been well worth his while to 
investigate into the manner in which these 
levies were obtained, how conducted, and 
the result with which they were attended. 
He would find that no less than 500,000/. 
of the public money had been lavished in 
this way, and that the produce of men had 
failed almost in every instance. The exa- 
mination had only yet proceeded as far as 
211,000/. of this expenditure, and it was 
discovered that of this sum no less than 
96,000/. had been drawn by fraud and im- 
position. There was matter sufficient in 
these to have afforded a Committee em- 
ployment for the rest of the session. 

Mr. Secretary Canning said, that consi- 
dering the impression which the notice of 
the motion, given by the noble lord pre- 
vious to the recess, had made out of doors, 
and the public expectation it appeared to 
excite, he felt it incumbent upon him to 
state his sentiments. It would not become 
a person filling the situation he did to give 
a silent vote. It would be impossible for 
him, consistent with his duty, and valuing 
the frame of the constitution as it stood, 
not to give his most marked and decided 
disapprobation of the motion. In opposing 
it, he did not oppose a motion for a speci-< 
fic inquiry into specific abuses, but he op- 
posed a motion that had no relation what- 
ever to it. A specific inquiry would have 
fastened on individuals, or abuses; but the 
object of a motion, so general and unde- 
fined as that before the house, could have 
no other purpose than to scatter general 
censure, to keep up a ferment in the public 
mind, and to do mischiefs beyond the ap- 
prehensions of those whose apprehensions 
were strongest. The noble lord had accused 
his right hon. friend of a disposition to 
screen abuses, and had reproved the re- 
medy which was proposed by him to pre- 
vent confederacies out of doors, for the cor- 
rupt disposal of patronage. Another gen- 
tleman had. pointed out to the noble lord 
objects for inquiry, which it appeared were 
already under examination. It did there- 
fore appear that these manifold abuses, 
which were supposed to prevail in every 
department of the state, were not wholly 
without remedy. If these remedies were 
insufficient, why did not the noble lord say 
so, and propose those that might be more 
effectual? He deprecated the practice of 
pointing at government as the source of 
corruption. The effect of exaggerating 
this evil was, not to allay but to perpetu- 
ate the public ferment. An hon. member 
oe the gallery said, that the people had 
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a right to suspect government ; another | plained of my conduct with respect to 


hon. member blamed the whole frame of 
the government: and to this Committee it 
was proposed that the task should be dele- 
gated, of enquiring into the whole frame of 
that government; of inquiring into the 
conduct of every man who was engaged 
in any one of its departments! This im- 
portant investigation was to be made, not 
by the house itself, but by a Committee. 
A Committee! If ever there was an in- 
stance in which a mighty labour was to be 
executed by a diminutive power, it was 
this. 
tional or practical purpose this motion was 
brought forward. 
in keeping a persuasion alive in the pub- 
lic mind, that it was the opinion of impar- 
tial men in that heuse, that so much rot- 
tenness and corruption existed in every 
part of the state, as rendered such an in- 
quiry necessary ? The motion held out no 
hope of immediate advantage to the peo- 
ple; but it held out the whole cast and 
class of public men to suspicion. They 
were all represented as eageriy struggling 
for places and power, and as having no- 
thing in view but the emoluments of office. 
The emoluments of office! If there was 
any man who considered the labours of an 
official situation, the duties that were to 
be performed, the anxieties that were un- 
dergone, the warfare which a public man 
had to support, not only in that house, but 
from the malignity which assailed him out 
of it, and could think that these things 
were to be compensated by money, he did 
not envy such a man his feelings or frame 
of mind. If there was any man who could 
think so, it was to him a subject not of re- 
gret, but of pride, to be the object of the 
suspicion of such a man. The noble lord 
and his abettors might succeed in fixing 
this imputation on public men, and driving 
them from power; in rendering them a 
decraded class, that he and those whe sup- 
ported him might succeed to that ruin and 
degradation. He could not agree in this 
wide wasting motion, without admitting 
the truth of assertions, for which he was 
persuaded there was no foundation. 

Lord H. Petty rose to explain. The 
noble lord observed, he had been entirely 
misapprehended ; he had not said, nor did 
he mean to say, the right hon. Chancellor 
of tae Exchequer had a wish to screen 
delinquency, or to prevent inquiring into 
abuses. 

Lord Folkestone. Sir; the right hon. 
gent. on the bench below me, has com- 


He could not conceive for what ra- | 


Was there no mischief | 








the imperfect notice which, he says, [ 
gave of my intended motion, to which he 
states his dissent from the two extensive 
powers with which, from the generality of 
the terms, it would mvest the committee. 
With respect to my notice, I can only 
say, that it appears to me to be unfounded, 
With respect to the motion itself, Tam in 
fact merely doing that which he wishes 
me to do, specifying the objects of the 
motion, which, to my no small surprize, 
it has been stated are not specified. Sir, 
Iam confident that a great part of what 
has been said in opposition to this motion, 
arises solely from misapprehension. It 
issaid that Lam bringing forward a gene- 
ral charge, and invelving every man, in 
every office, in every department, in one 
general indiscriminate accusation. But 
what is the true state of the case? My 
motion was grounded on the order of the 
day, and certainly refers entirely to the 
evidence that was taken before acommittee 
of the whole house: ont of this evidence, 
I propose to refer particu'ar points to the 
consideration of a committee. If this 
motion had been an original proceeding, 
the accusation which has been made 
against me would have been correct. But 
as the metion which I have made is 
grounded on the order of the day, I con- 
ceive the objections which have been 
made against itin that respect to be whol'y 
groundless and indefensible. 

The house then divided, when there ap- 
peared, 


For lord Folkestone’s Motion -- 30 
Against it-------+----- 175 
Majority ------------ 148 


List of the Minority. 


Lord Ossulston 

Lord Viscount Forbes 
Sir Wm. Lemon, bart. 
Sir T. Miller, bart. 

Sir John St. Aubyn, bart. 
George Libbert, esq. 
George Knapp, esq. 
Thomas Foley, esq. 

J. Scudamore, esq. 

T. J. Symmonds, esq. 
Thomas Creevey, esq. 
Lord Althorpe 

Wm. Ord, esq. 

Hon. C. Pelham 

D. North, esq. 

Henry Parnell, esq. 
G. L. Wardle, esq. 


S. Whitbread, esq. , 
Lord A.- Hamilton 
C. C. Western, esq. 
H. Tracey, esq. 
T. W. Coke, esq. 
Joseph Halsey, esq. 
II. C. Combe, esq. 
John Calcraft, esq. 
Hon. C. Bradshaw 
Lee Antonie, esq. 
Hon. W. Lambe 
Ilon. W. Lyttleton 
J. M. Lloyd 
TELLERS: 
Lord Folkestone 
Hon. C. Hutchinson. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, April 18. 


[Campaign 1N Seain.] The Earl of 
Liverpool laid on the table the two letiers 
from admiral Apodaca to Mr. Secretary 
Canning, which he moved for yesterday, 
and which were ordered to be printed. 
His lordship took the opportunity of ob- 
serving with respect to some correspond- 
ence between the Junta of Gallicia and 
capt. Kennedy, which was stated by earl 
Grey, on the preceding day, to be wanti ng, 
that the letters alluded to were not in the 
possession of government, but as capt. 
Kennedy was in town, he would endea- 
vour to procure some explanation from 
him. 

Earl Darnicy said a few words with re- 
spect to the Letters of Mr. Frere to sir 
John Moore, which had formerly been re- 
presented by the noble secretary of state 
as unimportant, but which on their pro- 
duction were found to be of great import- 
ance; and he couid not accord with the 
denomination attached to them by noble 
lords opposite, of their being letters of a 
private nature. They had certainly ex- 
hibited very extraordinary conduct in our 
minister at Madrid, who had written in 
so very peculiar terms to sir John Moore, 
wheveby that illustrious general was in- 


voluntariiy induced to march further than 
Salamanca, and, unfortunately for his 
country, afterwards lost his life. He felt 
it certainly an invidious task to impute 
improper conduct to any individual, but 
such had been that of Mr. Frere, he 
thought the house wouid be wanting in 
their duty, if they did not speedily move 
an Address to his majesty for the imme- 
diate recal of that minister; it was a duty 
they owed to the memory of the illustrious 
and gallaat oflicer sir J. Moore. He con- 
ceived it incumbent to bring this particular 
subject very soon under the consideration of 
the house. With regard to these Letters 
also, their importance was such as to re- 
move every blame contrived to be attached 
to the conduct of that lamented com- 
mander, and clearly to shew it was to 
be imputed wholly to another quarter. 
The Earl of Liverpool said, he wished 
to be clearly understood with respect to 
what he had stated on a former occasion. 
It would be ia their lordships recoilection, 
that he had not asserted the Letters re- 
ferred to were of no importance, he 
merely stated, they would be found not 
material; with respect to sir John Moore’s 
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further march from Salamanca, (rue it was, 
he entertained an opinion that sir John 
Moore had acted wisely under all circum- 
stances in proceeding further at the time, 
but he was still disposed to differ from 
noble lords opposite that sir John Moore 
was not led to do so by any letter sent 
to him from Mr. Frere. When he had 
also described the letters to be private, 
he had defined in what way he meant to 
use that expression. He merely applied 
that word to the form in which they were 
received, and not to the subject matter of 
their contents. Tie thought it proper to 
rise for the purpose of giving this expla- 
nation, but he was not disposed to be 
drawn into any collateral discussion on 
this question, as next Friday the whole of 
it would come before the house. 

Earl Grey was surprised how any one 
could peruse the letters referred to, and 
the answers of sir John Moore, and main- 
tain that he had not been driven against 
his own inclination to march further than 
Salamanca. If he recollected correcily 
what had been stated by the noble secre- 
tary, respecting the letters being of a pri- 
vate nature, he certainly understood him 
to have expressed himself differently at 
the time. He was sorry noble lords on 
that side of the house had been led to 
suppose the objection to their being pro- 
duced, rested upon their contents being of 
a private nature. There could now, how- 
ever, be no doubt the fatal event of the 
campaign in Spain, was in consequence of 
the interference of Mr. Frere with the con- 
duct of sir John Moore. 

The Earl of Carysfort, afier having ad- 
verted to the papers on the table, men- 
tioned his having been absent for want of 
health ; and therefore he did not distinctly 
know whether any motion had been made, 
similar to the one he intended to propose. 
He now gave notice he should to-morrow 
nove for a copy of all Instructions sent 
from his majesty’s government to Mr. 
Frere; for it was of great importance to 
ascertain the powers possessed by Mr. 
Frere, which authorised him to controul 
the conduct of a commander. It was also 
mentioned that a particular person was 
the bearer of a message to Sa'amanca, vet 
his name was kept secret, and was omitted, 
by a blank in the printed papers. He 
could not conceive why this person should 
not be named; but he would to-morrow 
move, unless he was previously informed, 
that it should be disclosed to the house. 

The Earl of Liverpool could assure the 
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noble lord, that no instructions were sent, 
which authorized Mr. Frere to controul 
the conduct of our military commander. 
The communication which took place, was 
merely consequent on our minister being 
the political agent of the directions given 
by the government of that country. With 
respect to the name of the person, noble 
lords would consider it might be attended 
with inconvenience and injury, if minis- 
ters were under the necessity of disclosing 
the names of persons officially employed ; 
and for that reason he did not feel war- 
ranted in naming the person alluded to. 

Earl Grey did not believe the noble earl 
would be successful in the first part of bis 
motion, after he himself had said so much 
velative to the instructions sent to Mr. 
Frere. After all the papers which had 
been laid on the table, there was so much 
information kept back, that he declared it 
was not possible for the house to arrive at 
a correct judgment on the whole of the 
proceedings, There could be no incon- 
venience resulting from mentioning this 
person’s name, for it was already known it 
was no secret; yet it was said, because a 
case might be inconvenient to name a 
particular person, the information was re- 
fused ; such language was unbecoming a 
secretary of state. 

Lord Auckland observed, that it was 
known who the person alluded to was. 
He should abstain from mentioning his 
name, but it might be very material, under 
all the circumstances, to know who he 
was, whether a person sent from this coun- 
try and attached to Mr. Frere’s suite, or a 
person employed there ; and whether he 
were a native of that country or a French 
officer. 

The Earl of Buckinghamshire said a few 
words respecting the insufficiency of the 
Return relative to the Arms furnished to 
Portugal, it not stating what quantity of 
those sent had been received. 

The Earl of Liverpool supposed that all 
sent had been received. 

Viscount Sidmouth wished to know if it 
was the intention of ministers to make any 
motion respecting the Spanish Treaty ? 

The Earl of Liverpool answered in the 
negative. 

Viscount Sidmouth observed, that the 
house had been called upon on the first 
day of the session, to express their satis- 
faction, that such a Treaty had been con- 
cluded, and now it appeared they were 
not to have the opportunity of discussing 
its provisions. 
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The Earl of Liverpool said, that the 
treaty not having been accompanied by a 
message from his majesty, it was not the 
usage for his majesty’s ministers to make 
any motion upon it, nor did they intend 
it, but it was open to any noble lord to 
bring forward any proposition on the sub- 
ject. 





HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Tuesday April 18. 

{Smirarigtp Marker Bit.] On the 
motion of sir C. Price, for the second read- 
ing of the Smithfield Market Bill, 

Mr. Alderman Combe objected to the fur- 
ther progress of the bill, as tending mate- 
rially to injure many, who had for a long 
time resided were the market now stands. 
It was rather singular, that all those who 
lived where the present ‘market was held 
wished it to continue there, and all who 
lived where it was intended to remove it 
to, objected to such removal. With these 
sentiments he would move that the second 
reading of the Bill should be deferred to 
this day six months. 

Mr. H. Martin seconded the amend- 
ment. If this bill, he said were to pass 
into a law, the greatest inconveniences 
would arise from driving cattle through 
the streets leading to the projected market. 
Many individuals in the neighbourhood of 
the ground chosen for this purpose, would 
also suffer severely, by being in a great 
measure prevented from letting their 
houses. He knew of one individual, a 
Mrs. Doughty, possessed of upwards of one 
hundred and forty houses in that quarter, 
the loss to whom would be immense, some 
thousands, were the proposed measure 
carried into execution. He said it was 
absolutely impossible for them to find out 
any better spot than the preseht scite. 

Mr. Rose said that the present market 
had been found imuch too confined to an- 
swer the purposes for which it had been 
originally intended. In former years, one 
hundred thousand head of cattle was ge- 
nerally the utihost which had been sent 
to it; but latterly this number was in- 
creased to more than one hutidred and 
fifty thousand. The consequence of this 
increase was, the cattle were crouded to 
such a degree, that they not only injured 
themselves, but those who came for the 
purpose of buying or examining them. 
The city of London, sensibly feeling this 
great incohvenience, had made several 
efforts for some time past to enlarge the 
present market. It now consisted of four 
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acres and a half; and, to render it com- 
modious, an addition of twelve were ne- 
cessary. This addition, then, had been 
anxiously attempted to be made, but, after 
much inquiry and fruitless expence, it was 
discovered that no more than two acres 
could on any terms be procured. What, 
then, could they do, but come down to the 
house, and attempt to carry the removal 
of the market, and this they had done at 
a very. great disadvantage to themselves. 
The spot to which the removal was pro- 
jected, had been however objected to ; he 
had to inform the house that two other 
situations were then in contemplation; if 
neither of which could be found eligible, 
then the house might reject the bill when 
it came to a committee; but he thought 
it would be peculiarly severe indeed to 
oppose the second reading of it. If it was 
thrown out, much inconvenience in his 
- opinion would ensue, not only to the capi- 
tal itself, but to the country at large ; for 
many of the landlords would be debarred 
from the sale of their cattle owing to the 
want of room in the market. He trusted, 
at all events, that the house would allow 
the bill to go to a committe, where an 
opportunity of more mature consideration 
would be at least allowed. 

Mr. Horner observed, that he under- 
stood that the city of London was in trea- 
ty for the particular spot in question. His 
principal objection was to the spot to which 
it was intended to remove the market. 

Mr. Lyttleton.expressed himself against 
the further progress of the bill. 

Sir C. Price supported the bill, and 
urged the necessity of its being allowed to 
go to a committee. 

Mr. C. H. Hutchinson objected to its 
being allowed to go to a committee. He 
feared, if it were left to the decision of a 
committee, that the spot fixed upon would 
be chosen. He was at a loss to know why 
they should pitch upon this place, which 
was so particularly objectionable. 

Mr. Rose said, that the city of Lon- 
don had abandoned the spot they had 
first fixed upon, and had instructed their 
counsel to that effect. 

Mr. Ponsonby said, that when the city 
of London expressed their wish to improve 
and beautify the metropolis, he felt a great 
desire to forward their views; but he 
hoped they would not attempt such im- 
provement at the expence of private pro- 
petty. He was willing to accede to 
the second reading of the bill, but would 
not pledge himself to approve of any 
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place which the committee might adopt. 

Mr. Mellish obyected tothe bill. If the 
evil were removed from one place, it was 
not unlikely it might become equally ob- 
A place had been named, 
which would seriously aflect the Gray’s 
Inn Society. 

Mr. Fuller thought the city of London 
should point out the spot where they 
would remove the market, before they 
had his vote. He had no right to trust 
them, if they would not trust him. 

Mr. Alderman Shaw spoke in support of 
the Bill. He thought ail the objections 
might be done away in the cominittee. 
A place in front ef Gray’s Inn had been 
chosen, on a declivity particularly well 
suited for the purpose, from whence drains 
could be readily formed to carry off the 
dirt into the Fleet river. 

Mr. Barham said, his objections went 
to the way in which the bill origmated. 
It was introduced without the parties in- 
terested having notice of their intention, 
and was an injustice to those individuals. 
How was it to be remedied? to be changed 
to some other place, where the people 
had notice of it? But then it was said, 
their interests might be guarded by regu- 
lations. He thought it the wisest course 
to reject the bill altogether. The mode he 
conceived fittest for removing such an an- 
noyance as this market, would be to ap- 
point a committee of indifferent persons, 
who might lay down some plan, which 
could have the effect desired. He be- 
lieved such an annoyance was not to be 
found in the heart of another city in the 
world. 

Mr. Whitbread opposed the original 
motion. A worthy Alderman had said 
that the injury from driving the cattle 
might be prevented by putting up bars. 
He wondered he did not also provide 
against their making a noise. 

The Attorney General said, for his part, 
he really did not see how the worthy cor- 
poration could silence the beasts, unless 
in their wisdom they thought proper to 
send the city officers along with them. 
(A laugh). It was pretty evident, from the 
silence of the hon. baronet, that the city 
did not intend to relinquish the objection- 
able spot of ground. When the ofler was 
made him of empowering the committee 
to insert a clause, prohibiting the selection 
of this plat of ground, he did not offer to 
give his assent to it. But the gentlemen 
of the city thought they would rather 
benefit this spot of ground. “ Oh, such 
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embellishments as it would receive! Such 
magnificent houses as they would build 
on it!” But for whom would they erect 
those buildings ; for the beasts? Certain- 
ly no human beings cov!d inhabit them! 
Who could possibly wish to fix his resi- 
dence were vast droves of cattle were con- 
tinually parading, and where all the dis- 
gusting scenes and tumult incidental to 
such a market were constantly exhibited ? 
It was unjust then, in the first place, as it 
tended to the injury of private property ; 
and impolitic in the next, as it went to 
defile one of the handsomest parts of the 
city ; but then, says the Corporation, since 
you have such objections, we will relin- 
quish this scite ; we will select another ; 
and how could he satisfy his conscience if 
he stood silently there content to ward off 
injustice from one part of the community, 
with the consciousness that it must fall 
upon another. He could not tolerate such 
an idea for a moment, and would oppose 
the further progress of this bill. 

The question being loudly called for, 
the gallery was cleared, but the Amend- 
ment was agreed to without a division. 

[Irntsy Currency.] Mr. Parnell desired 
that the Report of a Commitiee appoiuted 
in 1504, to enquire into the State of Ire- 
land, as to its Circulating Paper, its Specie, 
and current coin, and the Exchange be- 
tween that part of the United Kingdom 
and Great Britain, should be read, and the 
same having been entcred by the clerk as 
read, the hon. gent. addressed the house as 
follows ;— 

Mr. Speaker; Irise, Sir, for the purpose 
of moving that the house do resolve itself 
into a commitiee of the whole house, to 
take this Report into consideration ; and 
if the house shal] think proper to ac- 
cede to this motion, I shal! then submit to 
the committee the following Resolution: 
« That it is expedient that the Coin of the 
United Kingdom shall be of the same stan- 
dard and value as the Coin now is of Great 
Britain.”’—It appears to me, Sir, that the 
difference which now exists between the 
currencies of Great Britain and Ireland 
contributes to keep alive a feeling of sepa- 
ration and distinction between the inhabi- 
tants of these countries, very inconsistent 
with their mutual prosperity : that it gives 
a character to the respective parts of the 
United Kingdom that belongs rather to 
countries foreign to each other than to 
members of the same community, a charac- 
ter by no means belonging to the spirit of 
real union and the true interests of the peo- 
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ple. Ihave always considered the Act of 
Union as very imperfect, because it did 
not provide for assimilation of the 
coin; and though I opposed that measure, 
and now think that it ought to be repeal- 
ed, if the expectations which the peo- 
ple of Ireland were taught to entertain 
of its beneficial consequences are for ever 
to be disappointed, still 1 am desirous 
to do every thing that can be done to 
establish unanimity and identity, be- 
tween the two countries, and therefore 
I wish to see the difference in the curren- 
cies completely done away.—Anotler 
bad consequence of this difference, is the 
restraint that it imposes upon the commer- 
cial intercourse of the two countries ; a 
restraint very inconsistent with that perfect 
freedom of trade, which is necessary, in 
order that trade may be carried on to the 
greatest possible advantage. Tor though 
the operation of converting sums of one cur- 
rency into sums of the other is a very sim- 
ple-one, and to those accustomed to it may 
present no difficulty whatever, still it ne- 
cessarily must be to all others the source of 
doubts, respecting the results of any com- 
mercial speculation connected with ireland 
in which they may embark, and therefore it 
mustcontribate to deter many from under- 
taking such speculations, however strong 
the probability oftheir success might be, 
if the local circumstances, and national re- 
sources of Ireland were alone taken into 
consideration. I therefore feel that there 
is good ground for siating, that this diffe- 
rence does form an obstruction of very 
considerab!e eflect to the free circulation 
of the capital, labour, and industry of 
these countries, and, consequently, ought 
to be removed.—But the principal incon- 
venience that results from the preseut state 
of the currencies is, in my opinion, the 
existence of an Exchange between them : 
such a thing not being known ever to ex- 
ist between any two places that have a 
circulating currency common to both of 
them.* 1 shall endeavour to support this 
opinion by an examination of the causes of 
fluctuations of exchange, and by reference 
to such authorities as ought to have con- 
siderable weight in the house upon this 
subject.—Exchange between London and 
Dublin is considered to be at par, whena 
bill for 100/., payable in London, will 





* The commission and interest charged 
on bills drawn at Bristol, Liverpool, &c. 
on London, not being considered in the 
nature of an exchange. 
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sell in Dublin for 108/ 6s. 8d. This ex- 
change, except when influenced by some 
temporary and very particular occurren- 
ces, fluctuates from one to two per cent. 
above and below par. It was, in 1804, 
so high as nine per cent. in favour of Lon- 
don; but; in the last two months it has 
been two per cent. in favour of Dublin. 
Fluctuations of this sort are attended with 
great inconveniences to trade, and con- 
siderable loss to individuals, who have oc- 
casion to make large reinittances of mo- 
ney from one country to the other. 
They have been attribated. to various 
causes. Some persons have said that the 
remittances of rents to absentee proprie- 
tors; others, that the balance of trade ; 
and others, that the depreciation of the 
currency of Ireland, were the circumstan- 
ccs that occasioned them. I am, sir, of 
opinion, that the doctrine which lays it 
down that remittances of rents give rise to 
them, is not tenable: because, as these 
rents are annually and constantly remitted 
the rates of exchange would be censtantly 
unfavourable ; whereas the fact proves 
the contrary, the exchange being more 
frequently in favour of freland than in fa- 
vour of England. The balance of trade 
is not a good criterion to go by, for two 
reasons ; first, because in the Custom- 
house statements, from which the balance 
is taken, no entry is ever made of the 
quantity of money imported and exported, 
though money, in its true character, is as 
much a commodity of trade as any other 
article : secondly, because in ca!culations 
of this kind no allowance is made for any 
alierations which may occasionally take 
place in the value of the currencies of the 
respective countries carrying on the trade 
in question ; though every variation in 
ithe value of them will have its effect upon 
the rates of exchange, and somctimes ren- 
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der an exchange neminally unfavourable, | 


though in rea! ity itmay be quite the con- 


trary. The opinion which Tentertain upon | 


the subject ofthese fluctuations inthe rates 
of exchange is this, that whenever they are 
very great, and that the rates of exchange 
continue for any time very unusually 
high against one country and in favour of 
the other, there has been some great de- 
preciation in the value of the currency of 
that country to which the exchange is un- 
favourable. ‘This was prov ed to be the 
case, in respect to freland, in 1804. But, 
if it is desired to explain upon what cir- 
cumstance the ordinary fluctuations de- 
pend, then I should say, that the best 
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explanation to be given is the usual one, 
that they depend upon the proportion 
which the supply of bills of exchange 
in the market bears to the demand for 
them, and that if a more radical explana- 
tion is sought for, the attempt to discover 
one will altogether fail. In order, there- 
fore, to do away these fluctnations in the 
rates of exchange, it is necessary to do 
away all fluctuations in. this proportion 
which the supply bears to we demand for 
bills of exchange. But as this is imprac- 
ticable, then we are to ediaiines what the 
functions are of bills of exchange, and 
endeavour to attain some other thing 
possessing their properties. The peculiar 
characteristic of them is the facility which 
they afford in making remittances of mo- 
ney from one country to another; but 
of this quality bank paper is e jually pos- 
sessed, if it has currency in both coun- 
tries ; for so soon as the bank paper of one 
country is current in the other, or can 
be converted into paper there current, then 
a person wishing to remit can do so with 
bank peper, and at no other expence 
than that of the postage of the letter con- 
taining it. The means of remittance will 
no longer be confined to bills of exchange ; 
fluctuations in the proportion which the 
supply of these bills bears to the demand 
wili no longer produce fluctuations in the 
rates of exchange, but the funds of mak- 
ing remittances being the whole paper 
currency, the existence of an exchange 
must cease altogether. —If then, Sir, Bank 
of England paper was current in ireland, 
and Bank of Ireland paper, of a given 
value, convertible into Bank of England 
paper of ihe same Pompe person hav- 
ing occasion to make a remiitance to Lan- 
don would be able to do so by sending 
Bank of England paper to his London 
correspondent: he would no longer be 
dependant upon the supply of bills of ex- 
change, and he never would be under the 
necessity of paying a premium for the 
means of making his remittance. « It is 
easy to illustrate the accuracy of this 
statement by reference to the way in 
which matters of this kind are conducted 
between Lendon dea Liverpool, or any 
other place carrying on a great trade 
with London. A person in Liverpool 
having occasion to make a anion to 
London can do so, either by a bill of ex- 
‘ie ange, or by bank paper, equally cur- 
rent at Liverpool and at London. If he 
could not obtain bank paper current at 
both piaces, then he would be compelled 


very 
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to purchase a bill of exchange, and thus 
have to pay a premium or receive one, ac- 
cordiag to the quantity of bills at "Change. 
Now, as the only difference in the relative 
cireumstances of Liverpool and London, 
and Dublin and London, in regard to ex- 
change, is that Liverpool and London 
have a currency of Bank paper common 
to both places, and that Dublin and Lon- 
don have not such a currency, it is plain, 
that if such a currency was established 
between Dublin and London, the existence 
of an exchange between these places would 
no more exist than it now does between 
Liverpool and London.—I am aware, sir, 
that the assimilation of the Coin of ‘the 
United Kingdom may be effected without 
reference to the currency of Bank paper ; 
but, sir, as my object is to establish not 
only an assimilation of coin, but of the 
currencies as composed both of coin and 
Bank paper, and as I conceive that the as- 
similation of the coin should be accompa- 
nied with regulations, so as to secure a 
common currency of Bank paper, I feel 
that I have a right to infer from the fore- 
going arguments, that if the assimilation 
of the coin is accompanied by such regu- 
lations, the exchange will be entirely 
done away. Iam also aware, sir, that it 
will, in some degree, depend upon the 
conduct of the Directors of the Bank of 
Ireland, whether or not Bank of England 
paper shall become current in Ireland. 
But though it certainly might be made so 
more easily by their assistance than with- 
out it, I shall presently shew, that its be- 
coming current there does not depend al- 
together upon them. I have too good an 
opinion of the Directors of this Bank to 
think that, if every thing was done to- 
wards establishing a common circulating 
medium of paper between both countries, 
except what they had it in their power to 
do, they would so far oppose the public 
interest as to refuse to pay their notes 
with Bank of England notes, or with bills 
on London payable at certain fixed rates 
for interest and commission. _| have, sir, 
the authority of the committee, whose 
Report has been read, for the practicabili- 
ty and policy of such an arrangement. 
They say, “ Other modes of obtaining a 
common medium, such as that of inducing 
or even compelling the Bank of Ireland 
to give Bank of England Notes in ex- 
change for their own on demand, or to 
make their own exchangeable for them in 
London, or to give Bills of Exchange on 
London for them, have been suggested ; 
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and there is no doubt any of them would 
have the effect of rectifying the exchange. 
The objection that has. been made to this 
proposal, is the difficulty and expence to 
the Bank of Ireland which would attend 
the procuring a fund in London on which 
to draw. On this your Committee ob- 
serve generally, that neither the difficulty 
nor the expence attendant on this measure 
would be so great as that to which the 
Bank, by its constitution, 1s necessarily 
subject at all times when not protected by 
a restriction from performing its engage- 
ments ; and that whatever funds the Bank 
formerly applied, or intend again to ap- 
ply, on the removal of the restriction, to 
provide for the difficulty and expence of 
obtaining a supply of gold, might in the 
interim be applied to the procuring of 
English Bank notes; the Evidence of 
Mr. Winthrop points out the practicabili- 
ty of obtaining a sufficient supply of Bank 
of England notes with such a fund ; his 
expression is, that ‘ the Bank of Ireland, 
‘ or any person, may procure Bank notes 
‘ now to any extent if they will pay for 
‘them.’ But Mr. Mansfield’s Evidence 
so clearly shews the practical mode of 
carrying this measure into effect, that 
your committee cannot impress it too 
strongly upon the attention of the house ; 
it shews, in the example of Scotland, how 
effectually a very small sum, vigorously 
and wisely applied, did operate, and that 
banks there did establish an adequate 
fund, with ultimate advantage to them- 
selves.— His account states, that ‘ There 
‘ was, after the peace of Versailles in 1763, 
‘an exchange of 5 or 6 per cent. against 
‘Scotland with London, created by per- 
‘sons collecting Gold from the different 
‘ banks there, bringing it to London, and 
‘ passing their bills at Edinburgh for it, in 
‘order to put a profit into their own 
‘ pockets by raising the exchange. The 
‘ two chartered Banks of Scotland seeing 
‘ that this exchange arose from artificial 
« means, collected as much funds as they 
‘ could to bring to London, and by draw- 
‘ing gradually at 4 or 1 per cent. less 
‘ than the others, reduced the exchangeto 
« what they esteemed par bills of 40 days 
‘date ;’ at which it has steadily continu- 
ed ever since, unaffected by the failuee.of 
the Bank of Ayr ; the convulsions .to ere- 
dit in general in 1792 and 1793; the 
failures in 1795; and the difficultieswhich 
caused the restriction in 1797 in England, 
but which was not extended to the char- 
tered Banks of Scotland ; and all this not- 
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withstanding the great presumption, that 
if an account of all pecuniary transactions 
between Scotland and England could be 
ascertained, it must have often happened 
that the balance was against the one 
country or the other.—This fact gives 
great force to the arguments of those 
witnesses who propose that the Bank 
of Ireland should establish a credit for 
the like purpose in London; and the pre- 
sent peculiar situation of the Trish Fi- 
nances not only point out a ready, but an 
adequate and effective fund, which at the 
same time that it gives to the Bank of Ire- 
land every prospect ef success whicli has 
attended the measures of the chartered 
Banks of Scotland, exempts it from all ex- 
pence, risk, or difficulty which migitt at- 
tend it; for your Committee must observe, 
that the Bank of Scotland undertook to 
provide this fund at their own expence, 
but the Bank of Ireland has an opportu- 
nity of establishing it without expence to 


themselves; and further, it appears to | 


have been suggested to the Banks of Scot- 
land by their good sense and patriotism, 
to try the efficacy of a measure without 
precedent, while the Bank of Ireland has 
only to follow an example where success 
has been already demonstrated by expe- 
rience.’ I therefore, Sir, in saying as | 
now do, that a common circulating me- 
dium of Bank paper may be established 
by the Bank of Ireland, say that which is 
recommended to be done by this commit- 
tee, upon their finding that a similar mea- 
sure had been adopted in Scotland with 
complete success. But, Sir, independant 
of these motives to induce the Bank of 
Ireland to make their paper convertible 
into Bank of England paper, their own 
private interests should have great weight 
in peinting out to them the policy of such 
.a step; for, if it should be attended with 
the consequence of preventing future fluc- 
tuations in the rates of exchange, it will 
relieye them, whenever the restriction of 
cash payments is taken off, from the ex- 
pence of providing guineas to answer the 
great demands which are made for them 
whenever the exchange is unfavourable 
to Ireland; and for the same reason the 
Bank of England is also interested in pre- 
venting fluctuations in the rates of ex- 
change, as they are liable to similar de- 
mands upon them, whenever the exchange 
is unfavourable to England. If however, 
Sir, the Bank of Ireland should refuse to | 
give Bank of England notes in exchange 
for their own on demand, or to give bills 
Vou. XIV. 
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on London for them as has been suggested, 
the currency of Bank of England paper - 
may in a great measure be obtained in 
Ireland, by making it a legal tender 
equally and to the same extent as Bank 
of Ireland paper is. One effect of this 
regulation would be the impossibility of 
an exchange unfavourable to England, 
because no one would go to "Change and 
give a premium for a bill of exchange, 
when he could get a bank note without a 
premium, which would answer every pur- 
pose of a bill in making a remittance to 
Ireland ; and thus one half of the business 
of doing away the exchange would be ac- 
complished. But just in the degree and 
to the extent that Bank of England paper 
would be sent to Ireland for the purpose 
of keeping exchange favourable to Eng- 
land, a stock of it would be there estab- 
lished with which the exchange would 
be prevented from becoming unfavourable 
to Ireland ; for, as the tendency of the ex- 
change to be unfavourable to Ireland 
would arise from the demand for bills on 
London being greater than the supply, all 
this stock of Bank paper would come in 
to the aid of the bills im meeting the de- 
mand for the means of making remit- 
tances. IT cannot think that it is propo- 
sing a very unreasonable thing to require 
that Bank of England paper should be as 
current in one part of the United Kingdom 
as in other parts, and that, if there is no 
objection to give it that quality in the far- 
thest parts of England, and the most re- 
mote quarters of Scotland, now that Ire- 
land forms one and the same country with 
England and Scotland, it is bat removing 
a distinction that ought not to exist, to 
make it as current in Ireland.—l have 
how, sir, stated the several reasons that 
occur to me to prove the policy of assimi- 
lating the currencies of the United King- 
dom, and | shall now proceed to lay be- 
fore the house very good authority in sup- 
port of the arguments which I have made 
use of. The Committee already referred 
to, in their report say, “ if it shall be 
thought expedient to equalize the cur- 
rency, by making the shillings contain 
only twelve-pence, Your Committee sub- 
mit the advantage of doing so.”’—As to 
the effeet of an assimilated currency of 
bank paper, they say, “ Your Committee 
eannot entertain a doubt of the practica- 
bility of what they recommend,” [That 
the Bank of Ireland should pay their notes 
in Bank of England paper, or in bills of 
fixed rates on London}, “ nor that it ought 
G 
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to have the sure effect of reducing ex- 
change to par. In case of such event, they 
would also strongly urge the doing away 
the name of exchange, and putting an end 
to its calculation, by equalizing the monies 
of account and monies of circulation in 
both countries, and the fixing the future 
interchange by bills, at a stated number of 
days, adequate to defray the expence of 
remitting at all times, so as fully to adopt 
the same practice which prevails between 
Edinburgh and London, and between Li- 
verpool and London.” And then they go 
on to say, “ Before your Committee quit 
the subject of exchange, they wish to ob- 
serve, that if their enquiries have failed in 
enabling them to propose any effectual re- 
medy, still a remedy ought to be sought 
for by the wisdom of the house, for that a 
great country, now placed as Ireland is 
under the same legislature with England, 
forming a constituent part of the united 
empire equally as England. or any county 
in England does, its metropolis, not so dis- 
tant from London as any part of Scotland, 
Newcastle, Carlisle or Durham, should la- 
bour in its pecuniary intercourse with Eng- 
Jand, under a constant varying exchange, 
which the others are free from, is a portion 
so strange that your Committee cannot be- 
lieve it to be founded in the common na- 
ture_of things.””—But, Sir, I can yet refer 
to a still better authority in support of the 
policy of assimilating the currencies. I 
mean to the precedent—the proceedings 
relative to the Coin of England and Scot- 
Jand at the time of the Union afford. At 
that period there existed a difference be- 
tween the currencies of these countries ex- 
actly similar to the difference between 
those of England and Ireland; the English 
shilling being then current in Scotland for 
13 Scotch pence, and the rates of exchange 
being 11 to 12 per cent. against Scotland. 
Those who were concerned in drawing up 
the terms of the Scotch Union were so fully 
impressed of the advantage which would 
attend the getting rid of this difference in 
the currencies, and of this unfavourable 
exchange, that they framed a specific ar- 
ticle for the purpose. The 16th Article, 
declaring, “ That from and after the Union, 
the Coin shall be of the same standard 
and value throughout the United Kingdom 
as now in England.”’ - It is mentioned, Sir, 
by De Foe, in his History of the Union, 
that measures were so taken that no incon- 
venience whatever attended the assimila- 
tion of the currencies, and that the rates of 
exchange, which before were 11 or 12 per 
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cent. to the disadvantage of Scotland, im- 
mediately came to par. A circumstance, 
Sir, which is most strongly illustrative of 
the accuracy of those arguments which I 
have advanced concerning the exchange 
between England and Ireland.—I have 
now, Sir, stated to the house what appears 
to me to be conclusive proof of the policy 
of this measure of assimilation. I do not 
think that any arguments,ever were ad- 
vanced on any subject so completely borne 
out by authority and precedent as those 
which I have submitted to your consider- 
ation. The Committee to whose Report I 
have referred, consisted of persons perfect- 
ly well qualified to perform the task im- 
posed upon them; and nothing can be 
more in point than what took place at the 
time of the Scotch Union. 

I shall next proceed to state the Plan, 
which upon the fullest consideration, ap- 
pears to me to be the best calculated to ac- 
complish this measure. Till the reign of 
William III, the currencies were the same 
in both countries, and it was only on the 
issuing of the new silver coinage by this 
king that, for the first time, the English 
shilling:was made current for 13d. The 
guinea of England was current in Ireland 
for 23s. till 1736, when it was reduced to 
22s. 9d., so as to correspond in value with 
the shilling at 13d. The present coin of 
Ireland is composed of guineas, which cir- 
culate in considerabie quantities in the 
north, of silver bank tokens, Spanish dol- 
lars, and of copper, coin issued in 1805. 
The value of the shilling at 13d. forms the 
whole diflerence between the coin of Ire- 
land and Engiand; and that being the 
case, it is plain that the way io get rid of 
it, is to make the English shilling current 
for 12d. The Report of the Committee, 
to which I have so often alluded, points 
out this way of proceeding, it states, that 
« The equalization of the currency may be 


. accomplished by making the copper penny, 


halfpenny and farthing of England equally 
current in Ireland as the silver shilling and 
golden guinea; and the Committee recom- 
mend that they should be so made current 
in preference to the forming of a new cop- 
per egy A of a separate device or de- 
scription for Ireland.’ The Privy Coun- 
cil, however, did not think proper to adopt 
this recommendation of the Committee, 
but, on the contrary, advised his majesty 
to issue a copper coinage for Ireland in 
1805, having a separate device and de- 
scription. i am ready to acknowledge 
that this step has thrown an obstacle in the 
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way of the assimilation; but it is one by 
no means of such a nature as to be insur- 
mountable. It has been suggested to me 
that this object might be attained by issu- 
ing a proclamation declaring that the shil- 
ling should be current for 12d. of this 
coin ; but as this measure would be justly 
liable to the imputation of being an unfair 
one, [ shall not propose it. But I shall 
adopt the plan recommended by the Com- 
mittee, of making the English penny, half- 
penny, and farthing current in Ireland. In 
order to carry this measure into effect, it 
would be necessary to call in the copper 
coin now circulating in Ireland, and to 
issue a new coinage of the same standard 
and value as the English copper coin, and 
if this new coinage was prepared, so as to 
be ready to be issued to supply the place 
of the present one when called in, no in- 
convenience would be experienced by the 
people of Ireland. ‘There would certainly 
be some loss to the revenue on this trans- 
action. As, however, this coin has been 
issued for more than its intrinsic value, the 
loss would be confined to the expence in- 
curred in making it, and to the weight of 
copper lost by the wear of the coin. The 
expence of making it was 42/. per ton for 
the penny, and 49/. per ton for the half- 
penny and farthing coins, and 5l. per ton 
for packing, carriage and freight. There 
were made 152 tons of pennies, and 448 
tons of halfpence and farthings. The whole 
expense being 41,336/. But all this sum 
would not be lost to the public, if the new 
coinage could be made upon the same 
terms as the last, because this was issued 
at a clear profit of upwards of 20,00o0l. 
But, though a loss should be to be incurred 
equal to the difference between the ex- 
pence of making the last coinage and the 
profit of issuing 600 tons of new coin, it 
will be of little consideration when com- 
pared with the advantages to be derived 
from the transaction. As to the loss 
by the wear of the coin, this could 
be very little, in consequence of its hav- 
ing been so recently issued.—I shall now, 
Sir, advert to the silver money of Ire- 
land. If that had continued to consist 
of mint silver as it did till 1804, no dif- 
ficuity, whatever, would present itself on 
this head; but as there is now no mint 
silver in Ireland, and as its place is sup- 
plied by bank tokens, it is to be consider- 
ed what shall be done with them in the 
arrangement for accomplishing the assimi- 
lation. They consist of pieces bearing 
the value of 6s. 30d. 10d, and 5d. Those 
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for 6s. have been issued by the bank of 
Ireland on their own account, each token 
is a Spanish dollar newly stamped; and 
as the dollar is now current in Ireland for 
4%. 10d. it circulates in these tokens for 
14d. more than its true value. The amount 
of them in circulation is 232,352. The 
other tokens had been issued by the bank 
on account of the government, under the 
45 Geo. 3, c. 42, and 48 Geo. 3, c. 31. 
By these acts the token for 5d. contains 
1-13 part of a Spanish dollar; for 10d. 
2-13, and for 30d. 6-13 parts: thus giving 
to the dollar the value of 5s. 5d., being 
7d. more than its true value*. The a- 
mount of these tokens in circulation is 
743,4041.—As, however, these tokens were 
issued to serve a temporary purpose, and 
to supply the place of mint coin, till a fit 
opportunity should present itself for issu~ 
ing a new silver coinage, I shall propose, 
sir, in order to render the silver currenc 

of Ireland, the same as that of England, 
that a new coinage shall be issued common 
to both countries, and I feel that I am 
fully warranted in making this proposal 
so far as England is concerned, because it 
is quite notorious that there is an absolute 
necessity for a new coinage in this coun- 
try.—What I have proposed to be done so 
far, can be accomplished by the executive 
government, but this will not be sufficient, 
| have other measures to propose, but these 
must be carried into effect by act of par- 
liament. As, Sir, lam most anxious that 
the alteration in the value of the curren- 
cies should not be attended with any in- 
jury to individuals, and that they should 
not have any grounds for entertaining even 
apprehensions of suffering injury, | shall 
propose that an act of parliament should 
be passed to declare that all contracts for 
sums of money, made previous to the day, 
on which his majesty should fix by his 
proclamation the assimilation to take place, 
should be construed as sums of Irish cur- 
rency, unless otherwise expressed by the 
contract; and that all contracts for sums 
of money made subsequent to that day, 
should be construed to be for sums of Bri- 
tish money, unless also otherwise express- 
ed. Such a regulation would secure the 





* It is impossible that any arrangement 
of the value of these tokens, could have 
been more against the spirit and advice of 
the report of the Committee than this, 
because 30d. 10d. and 5d. Irish are not 
convertible into any adequate sums of 
English currency. 
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faithful performance of all contracts, and 
prevent the possibility of any injury being 
sustained by the parties to these contracts. 
—I have also to propose, that it shall be 
provided by act of parliament, that no 
banker shall issue notes for sums in Irish 
currency after the same period; and in | 
order to secure the currency of Bank of | 
England paper in Dublin, with a view of 
obtaining an assimilation of paper cur- 
rency as well as of the currency in coin, 
I shall propose that this paper shall be 
made a legal tender in Ireland equally 
with the Bank of, Ireland paper. 1 con- 
Ceive, Sir, it is quite suflicient to make the 
bank paper of one country current in the 
other, in order to obtain a common cur- 
rency of paper, and that it will not be 
necessary to make Bank of Ireland paper 
a legal tender in England, because the 
power of converting Bank of Ireland paper 
into Bank of England paper in Ireland, 
which must be the result to a great degree 
of making the latter a legal tender there 
to the extent proposed, will give to the 
Bank of Ireland paper all the qualities of 
the latter.—These, Sir, are the several 
measures which I propose to have adopted, 
as forming a plan calculated to accom- 
plish the, assimilation of the currencies of 
the two countries. And, I feel quite con- 
fident, that each of them is not only prac- 
ticable, but, in every respect calculated so 
as not to injure any one. Iam very well 
aware of the great difficulty of arranging 
a plan for such a purpose, and was it not 
that I find such good authority for every 
thing that I have proposed, in the report of 
the Committee of this house and in the 
precedent of Scotland, I should be very 
backward in recommending it with the 
degree of confidence that I now do.— 
But, before I gnit this part of the sub- 
ject, I beg leave to call the attention 
of the house to some observations upon 
the probable operation of this plan. In 
regard to money on account, or the 
way in which accounts are stated, it will 
be optional to adhere to the mode of 
stating them in Irish currency, or to adopt 
the money of account in use in England. 
.It certainly will be most convenient to 
state them in English currency because the 
money of account will correspond with the 
money of circulution. In respect to pay- 
ments of money, those made with guineas, 
mint silver, or bank notes current for gui- 
neas, the operation of making them will be 
exactly the same as it now is. The gui- 
neas, will pay 22s, 9d. Irish currency, 
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just as it now does, the half. crown Qs. 8d., 
the shilling Is. 1d. Every one, therefore, 
receiving or paying rent, or interest money 
with them, will receive or pay just as 
much, both nominally and really, as he 
receives or pays under the present state of 
things. But payments made with bank 
notes current for so many pounds British 
currency, or with the new copper coin 
will appear to be diflerently made; though 
in reality they will not be so; for though 
12d. of the new coin will pay what 13d, 
of the present one pays, as 12d. of the new 
coin will contain as much copper as 13d; 
of the present coin, the value of 12 pen, 
nies of one will be equal to the value of 
13 pennies of the other. So the pound 
note for 20s., though it will pay what the 
pound note for 20s. Irish pays together 
with ls. 8d. Irish, as it will be worth 20 
shillings, and each shilling will be worth 
12d. of the new coin, it will be exactly of 
the same value as the Irish pound note, 
together with the 1s. 8d. Irish; and, there- 
fore, the difference in way of making pay- 
ments with those notes will be a nominal 
and not real one. For if a landlord shall 
receive 108/. 6s. 8d. of his rents as stated 
in Irish currency, by the payments of 
a note fer 100/. of the new currency, he 
will receive the full value of his rent, 
because he will be able to obtain for this 
note of 100/. as many guineas, shillings, 
or pence, as he could get with 108/. 6s. $d, 
of paper of Irish currency ; or rather, sir, 
to speak with greater accuracy, he would 
be able to purchase with this note for 
1001. as many commodities as he could 
purchase with the 103/. 6s. 8d. of Irish 
currency. It being an established maxim 
in the science of political economy, that 
the real value of a commodity does not 
depend upon the value of the money with 
which it is purchased, but upon the pro- 
portion which the supply bears to the de- 
mand of such commodity. If, sir, 1 was 
not perfectly convinced of the trath of 
this maxim, I never would have proposed 
any alteration in the currency of Ireland. 
For if landlords should be injured by it, 
I have many reasons to be adverse to it; 
and I should hope that I shall have credit 
given to me when I say, that the last thing 
that I would ever undertake would be a 
measure by which the tenantry of Ireland 
should be clandestinely injured.—I have 
now, Sir, only to make a very few obser 
vations as to the time’of carrying this plan 
into effect. I conceive, sir, that no time 
can be so fit as the present, because it. so 
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happens that exchange is nearly at par. 
When the Committee made their Report, 
exchange was so much against Ireland, 
that it formed a very inconsiderable ob- 
stacle to the measure which they recom- 
mended. As it may again become un- 
favourable in the saine degree in which it 
was before to one country or the otlier, in 
consequence of the power which the 
bank possesses of issuing whatever quan- 
tity of paper it pleases, it is particularly 
desirable that this opportunity should not 
be lost. ‘This in fact has been the very 
first opportunity that had occurred since 
the committee made its report; and it is for 
this reason that I have thought it advisable 
to bring the subject before the house,— 
The conclusion then, Sir, which I desire 
that the house may draw from what I have 
said, is, that this measure of assimilating 
the currencies would be productive of the 
removal of feelings of distinction between 
the people of England and Ireland that 
ought not to exist; that it will relieve 
the commercial intercourse of these coun- 
tries from a great and injurious restraint ; 
and that it will do away the existence of 
an exchange between them; that the plan 
for carrying it into effect is one of great 
simplicity, and perfectly practicable with- 
out injury to any one, and that the present 
is the most fit period that could occur for 
accomplishing it; and though I cannot ex- 
pect that a proposal of a great alteration 
in a manner so extremely abstruse and 
complicated, can at once meet with very 
general approbation, I do feel confident 
that the more it is examined, the greater 
will be the numbers of those who will 
give their support to it.—I shall move, 
dir, that you do now leave the chair. 

Mr. Foster said, that though he agreed 
with the hon. gent. as to the eligibility of 
doing away the exchange between the two 
countries, yet he could not subscribe to the 
measure which he proposed, as he did not 
consider it calculated to produce the end ; 
even if it were, he did not know by what 
legislative measure they could enforce the 
aduption of it. Remittances, however 
made, must be made in money, and both 
banks were tied up from issuing a guinea 
beyond acertain-sum. He thought it im- 
possible to put down the exchange altoge- 
ther ; perhaps the most they could expect 
was to prevent the fluctuations to which 
it was now subject. The hon. gent. re- 
commended that the bank of England pa- 
per should be a legal tender in Ireland ; 
but he (Mr. F.) would ask, was the bank-of 
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Ireland paper a legal tender here? And he 
would warn the house how it would adopt 
any measure, the consequences of which 
might be so injurious to the country, as the 
making of bank paper a legal tender in 
any part of the kingdom. He must oppose 
the motion for going into acommiitee, as no 
good. could result from it, and much inju- 
ry might possibly ensue, in the present 
state of things, if the attempt were made 
without success. About four years ago, 
there was scarcely any currency in Ireland, 
but since then there was a sufficiency of 
silver to answer all her domestic purposes ; 
she was also in complete possession of a 
copper currency much better than that of 
England ; the amount of her silver cur 
rency was about 1,200,000/., 200,000 of 
which was issued by the Bank of Ireland 
in Bank tokens; there was no part of the 
Irish currency aliquot parts of the English 
denomination. The hon. gent. proposed 
to call in and recoin all this money ; but 
he had not stated what was to be done in 
the mean time, or how the inconvenience 
of waiting until it was recoined, was to be 
obviated. He (Mr. F.) was against hold 
ing up to the expectations of the country 
what was impracticable, and therefore he 
would oppose the motion for going inte a 
committee, 

Mr. O’ Hara said, that the cause of the 
exchange between the two countries was, 
that one was in debt to the other, in which 
case, the exchange was always in favour 
of that which was the creditor. Ireland 
was much in debt to England. 

Mr. H. Thornton caid, that he was a 
member of the committee to which the 
hon. gent. had referred, but when the 
committee recommended the measure he 
had quoted, they had a view to an antece- 
dent measure, which did not take place. 

Mr. Ponsonby said, that though he enters 
tained the greatest respect for every thing 
that fell from his hon. friend, who had, 
upon that occasion, displayed great ability 
and knowledge; still he was of opinion, 
that his plan would, after all, be attended 
with considerable difficulty, if it was not 
altogether impracticable. While the re- 
striction with respect to the issuing of mo- 
ney from the Banks existed, he thought 
there was a great obstacle to it; nor did 
he think that the equalization of the coin 
would produce so great an effect upon the 
exchange as the hon. gent. seemed té 
think. A bill which had been brought 
forward by an hon. friend of his, the mem- 
ber for Waterford, (Sir J. Newport) per< 
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mitting the export of corn from Ireland in- 
to Eng!and, had done more to equalize the 
exchange than all the other causes put to- 
gether. Looking forward with hope to 
the time when it would be more practica- 
ble than at. present, he would, if he might 
presume to advise his hon. friend, recom- 
mend that he would not press the house to 
a division upon the question. 

Mr. D. Giddy allowed that it would be 
a desirable object to assimilate the course 
of exchange, but did not think the mea- 
sure before them calculated to effect it. 

Mr. Parnell said, that he wished to set 
himself right in the conception of the 
house, in a few parts of his statement, in 
which he had been misapprehended. He 
was always aware that bank paper was 
not a legal tender, and he thought he had 
guarded against the appearance of any in- 
tention of making it so, as his words were 
“as legal a tender in Ireland as in Eng- 
land,” not simply a legal tender. As to 
what the right hon. gent. opposite (Mr. 
Foster) had said, his whole argument was 
founded on a misconception. When he 
proposed to call in the coin, he did not in- 
tend that it should be done until new coin 
was prepared to supply its place. As to 
what had been objected against the assi- 
milation of the coin, &c. as inadequate to 
keep down the exchange, they would find 
that it had succeeded in Scotland ; and 
with respect to the objection of time, the 
present state of exchange, as he had said 
before, rendered it peculiarly appropriate. 

The motion was then negatived without 
a division. 

(Muitia Comptetion Bitt.] The 
order of the day having been read for 
going into acommittee on the Militia Com- 
pletion Bill, lord Castlereagh moved, that 
the house do now resolve itself into the 
said Committee. 

Lord A. Hamilton repeated his objec- 
tions to the bill, on the ground of the pledge 
which had been given to the country in a 
former bill, which pledge the adoption of 
the present bill would forfeit. 

Lord Castlereagh replied, that no such 
pledge had ever been given. As the best 
proof of this, he observed that he had in- 
troduced into the present bill words pre- 
cisely similar to those in the bill alluded to 
by the noble lord, without the least inten- 
tion that those words should carry with 
them any thing like a pledge. He should 
not consider it consistent with his public 
duty to make a proposition which should 
so tie up the future discretion of parlia- 
ment, 





The house then resolved itself into the 
committee. A long discussion ensued on 
the first clause. Mr. Giles and Mr. Wind- 
ham contended that it was absurd to pro- 
vide for supplying a deficiency in the 
Militia to the extent stated in the bill, 
without the possibility of previously know- 
ing whether or not the volunteering into 
the line would be so complete as to occa- 
sion that deficiency. 

Lord A. Hamilton was by no means 
satisfied that the different militia regi- 
ments would furnish the quotas required 
from them for the line; without speaking 
positively as to the fact in general, he 
knew one regiment which failed in furnish- 
ing its quota. ‘ 

Lord Castlereagh could see no difficulty 
in disposing of the supernumeraries in the 
Militia, even should it turn out, which he 
did not think it would, that the volunteer- 
ing into the line would not be so exten- 
sive as the present bill anticipated. They 
might be added to the existing companies, 
or formed into additional companies. 

Colonel Wood observed, that in a regi- 
ment which he had the honour to com- 
mand, the quota to be furnished by the 
bill would not even supply the deficien- 
cies occasioned by the volunteering, for 
the latter amounted to 550, while the for- 
mer did not exceed 531 men.—The clause 
was eventually agreed to. 

The next clauses related to the ballot. 

Mr. Giles opposed the ballot, as pro- 
ductive of great mischiefs. 

Lord Castlereagh defended the introduc- 
tion of it in the bill before the committee, 
He had been induced to extend the period 
before which the ballot was not to be re- 
sorted to, from six to twelve months; but 
he wascompletely of opinion, that if in the 
latter time the number of men required 
were not furnished by means of recruiting, 
it would be unwise not to secure them by 
other means. 

Mr. Windham ridiculed the expectation 
that the recruiting could proceed success- 
fully with a small bounty, while the nen 
willing to enlist had in prospect the period 
when the operation of the ballot would 
necessarily cause a great augmentation of 
bounty. The argument of the noble lord 
was, as if he should say to such men. 
«Come, come, my lads, make haste, take 
12 guineas, for if you don’t, you will be 
very soon compelled to take 40.”—(A 
laugh. )—Nothing couid be more unfound- 
ed than the hopes that under circumstances 
like these the recruiting would flourish. 
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Mr. Giles objected to this as the worst 

ossible mode of recruiting the army, and 

o no means to be compared to recruit- 
ing by the officers of government. 

Lord Castlereagh maintained the clause 
as a fundamental part of the present mili- 
tary system of the country which pre- 
ferred the ballot to recruiting by other 
means. He contended that the former 
was the surer mode of raising the men, 
and confessed he was not daring enough 
totry the experiment of recruiting recom- 
mended by the hon. gent. The experi- 
ment for one year was all he durst venture 
upon, 

Mr. Giles explained. Whether friend 
to the ballot, or recruiting, he would 
equally object to the noble lord’s plan 
and take the sense of the house upon the 
present clause.—The committee then di- 
vided, 

For the original clause - - 52 

Against it - - - - - - 12 

Majority - - —40 

On re-entering we found sir J. Montgo- 
mery proposing that recruits for militia 
regiments might be raised in the counties 
adjoining to that to which they belonged ; 
which, after some observations, wasagreed 
to. 

Another divison took place on the clause 
for imposing a fine of 20/. per man, on 
counties failing to furnish their quota of 
men. 

Forit - - - - - - = = 34 

Againstit - - - - - - + 9 

Majority - - —25 

The remaining clauses having been gone 
through, Mr. Biddulph proposed a new 
clause : the object of which was to prevent 
peers of the realm claiming exemption 
from the operation of the bill. On this 
clause the committee again divided ; when 
the numbers were, 


For the clause - - += - --- 1 
Against it - - - - - - - 37 
Majority - - —36 


The house having resumed, the Chair- 
man reported progress, when the further 
consideration was postponed till Thursday 
next, 





HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Wednesday, April 19. 

{Irts Commissioners’ Fees Biuu.} Mr. 
Foster moved the Order of the day for 
the second reading of this bill. 

Mr. Parnell said, that he did not in- 
tend to oppose this motion; but he wished 





to take this opportunity of expressing his 
opinion upon the reports already made by 
these Commisioners. He said, that he did 
not think the report upon the assessed 
taxes was such a one as the great defects 
in the manner of collecting them called 
for. That the Commissioners had not 
brought to light the abuses- that no- 
toriously prevailed, nor given any advice 
by which the system might be amended. 
He wished that they would review the 
subject of collecting these taxes, and 
suggest what might appear to them neces- 
sary for rendering them more productive. 
The other reports contained a large portion 
of very important information, and did 
credit to the zeal of the Commissioners. 
He wished, however, to know, whether the 
abuses they exposed had been put down, 
and whether the recommendations of re- 
form contained in them had heen acted 
upon. Inthe Custom departments they 
shewed great irregularities to have existed 
in the conduct of the officers employed to 
superintend the coasting trade, and to 
take care of goods landed on bills of view 
—a sum of 200,000/. having been lost to 
the public by goods taken away from the 
Custom-house, without payment of duty. 
—They likewise found great fault with the 
system in which the collector’s accounts 
were ordered to be kept, and with the 
jurisdiction of the Sub-Commissioners, In 
the Excise department, they fully proved 
that where a revenue of 700,000/. had 
been collected on spirits, one of 2,200,000I. 
ought to have been levied. This was a 
matter of great importance, because it 
proved beyond a doubt that, if this duty 
was a et collected, no necessity would 
exist of any such tax as that proposed 
this year onmalt. The Commissioners, as 
a remedy for illicit distillation, had pro- 
posed the adoption of small stills, as used 
in Scotland, a remedy that appeared to be 
the only etfectual one that could be adopted. 
The hon. member said, it was absolutely 
necessary that something should be done 
immediately to meet the evil, for that one 
county had been fined at the last assizes 
5,000/. He said that the existing laws 
were very defective, inasmuch as they im- 
posed very heavy fines on illicit distilla- 
tion, at the same time they obstructed 
legal distillation, by giving great ene 
couragement to large stills, which require 
ing very great capital, could not be set to 
work in the counties where the illicit 
distilling was carried on, for want of suffi- 
cient capital, He next adverted to the 
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Auction duty, which appeared to give no 
produce whatever. But the most im- 
portant matters in the reports of these 
Commissioners, was a recommendation 
that all revenue officers should be promoted 
in succession, and acccording to merit, 
for without adhering to such a system, it 
was impossible to collect the revenue ; 
the greater part of the abuses arose from 
the improper manner in which appoint- 
ments took place, and therefore he hoped 
that this advice would be strictly adopted. 
He thought it extremely hard upon the 
different boards of Commissioners that 
they should not be left at liberty to select 
and promote their own officers, and that, 
unless they had this power, it was impos- 
sible that they could discharge their duty 
in the manner they ought todo. He by 
no means intended to attach blame to the 
present boards, for any thing that these 
reports contained, because he did not 
know how far measures had been taken 
by them to remove the abuses complained 
of, or whether they had had the means of 
preventing them. 

Mr. Foster said, that in respect to the 
assessed taxes, the sub-commissioners, and 
the distilleries, it was his intention to bring 
forward measures immediately for meeting 
the complaints contained in the reports. 
That steps had been taken with good effect 
already to do away the abuses that exist- 
ed in the coasting trade, landing goods on 

- bills of view, and the collection of the 
auction duti¢s.—That the mode of stating 
the collectors accounts was very truly 
pointed out as defective, and that measures 
should be adopted for reforming it.—That 
in respect to the conduct of the inferior 
officers of the revenue, he should propose 
to grant an amnesty of all transgressions 
up to the period of the late regulations for 

increasing their salaries, nearly the whole 
of them having taken fees under the former 
system, in consequence of the smallness 
of their salaries and legal emoluments.— 

That, however, it was the fixed determina- 
tion of the government to act without any 

regard to persons and services in punishing 

any officer who should hereafter take a 
fee. ‘The right hon. member said that 
in regard to the distilleries, he had last 
year, in compliance with the wishes of 
many persons, admitted stills of &00 gal- 
tons to be used, but that it would answer 

no end to make any alteration in the exist- 
ing laws till a complete reformation took 
place in the conduct of the inferior offi- 
eers ; that he was glad the hon. member 
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had sought for the information he had de- 

sired, as it gave him an opportunity of 

= justifying the policy of the present 
ill. 

Col. Archdall said, that it was absolutely 
necessary that something should be done 
to put down the illicit distillation, and pro- 
tect the people of his part of the country 
from the great rigor of the distilling laws. 

Col. Burry said, it was with great relucts 
ance he ever differed trom his right hon. 
friend, but he must say that be thought 
the fining of counties for illicit stills dis- 
covered in them was a most unjust pro- 
ceeding.—That 15,000/. had been ordered 

.to be levied in his county, and that if pay- 
ment of itis enforced that it will rain many 
poor families.—He therefore thought that 
it was absolutely necessary that something 
should be done immediately to relieve the 
people from such enormous penalties. 

Mr. O’ Hara expressed the same opinion, 
—The bill was then read a second time. 

{[Banxrupr Laws Bitt.] ‘The house 
having resolved itself into a Committee on 
the Bankrupt Laws Amendment bill, 

Sir S. Romilly, in order to obviate an 
objection, which he understood was to be 
made to the clause for allowing bankrupts 
who may have o?tained their certificates 
to be witnesses, without any release of 
their allowances, in cases where their as- 
signees were claimants, proposed an amend- 
ment, to provide that bankrupts were not 
to be allowed to be admitted as witnesses 
under this act, but in such cases wherein 
they may by law be competent wit- 
nesses before the passing of this act.—The 
effect of this amendment was to allow 
bankrupts to be withesses upon releasing 
their interest in the particular matter in 
issue, without a general release of their 
allowances upon the other property assign- 
ed under the commission. 

A long discussion ensued both on the 
clause and the amendment, in which the 
Attorney and Solicitor General, and Mr. 
Davies Giddy, expressed strong doubts of 
the propriety of making any inroad upon 
the law and rules of evidence as they exist 
at this moment; and sir Samuel Romilly, 
Mr. Stephen, Mr. Jacob, Mr, Morris, and 
sir Charles Price, argued, th sudstance, 
that it was desirable to adopt the clause 
thus amended, in order to do away the 
practice of giving nominal releases by 
fictitious instruments which were after- 
wards to be concealed, and to prevent, if 
the release were real, the bankrupt from 
being obliged to give all he would in that 
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case possess in the world, for the purpose 
of becoming a competent witness. The 
amendment was, however, in the end 
agreed to, and the clause so amended re- 
tained as a part of the biH.—On the clause 
for requiring creditors to release all right 
of action, on proving their debt under a 
commission of bankruptcy, the Attorney 
General stated that he had some objections 
to this clause, but should wave them, as 
he understood that his hon. and learned 


- friend intended to obviate them by a clause, 


which would provide against a creditor’s 
releasing his right of action against a 
third party, where he had such right, as 
well as such bankrupt, and to prevent 
the creditor from releasing his right of 
action against the future effects of a bank- 
rupt, whose dividends under a second 
commission of bankruptcy should not 
amount to fifteen shillings in the pound. 
—-On the clause for authorizing the Lord 
Chancellor, or the Lord Keeper of the 
Great Seal, for the time being, to direct 
notices, other than personal notices, to be 
served upon creditors in England and Ire- 
land reciprocally, upon appeals by peti- 
tion on the part of a bankrupt, to whom 
his creditors should after two vears con- 
tinue to refuse his certificate, a member 
took some trifling objections, which, after 
a few observations from sir Samuel Ro- 
milly and the Solicitor General, were 
over-ruled, sir Samuel Romilly having 
previously stated his intention to bring in 
a clause, after the bill should be gone 
through, providing that in all such cases 
such other notice should under English 
commissions be given in the Dublin Ga- 
zette to Irish creditors, and under Irish 
commissions of bankruptcy to English 
creditors in the London Gazette.— On 
the clause giving to the Lord Chancellor 
or the Lord Keeper of the Great Seal, the 
power to grant a certificate on such ap- 
peal by the bankrupt, if the certificate 
should appear to have been withheld by 
the creditors from improper motives, ano- 
ther long discussion took place, the Aitor- 
ney General and Mr. Jacob contending 
that it was more fit that the power of 
granting or withholding the certificate 
should be vested in the creditors or in 
some proportion of them, than in any other 
tribunal, because the creditors must be 
the best judges whether the bankruptcy 
was fraudulent, though it might not at all 
times be in their power to prove the 
grounds upon which they were of this 
opinion, on an appeal by the bankrupt 
Von. XIV. 
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to the Chancellor. Whilst, on the other 
hand, it was most strenuously contended 
by Mr. Abercromby, that this was the 
most beneficial clause in the bill, because 
no certificate would be granted upon an 
appeal, unless it should appear to the 
Lord Chancellor that the creditors have 
no good ground for withholding it; and 
it appeared from an account on the table, 
that out of 16,000 persons, who had been 
bankrupt within the last twenty years, 
6,597 wereuncertificated, and could never 
acquire any property for themselves or 
their families, unless this clause should be 
enacted to place them within the reach 
of relief. 

Mr. Stephen contended that the great 
proportion of uncertificated bankrupts 
being three-eighths of the whole number, 
proved that the interference of parliament 
was necessary. This proportion was much 
the greatest in years of unexampled mis- 
fortune; and this circumstance went 
strongly to prove, that it was not merely 
the dishonesty of debtors, but their mis- 
fortunes, which were punished by stopp- 
ing their certificates. 

The Solicitor General contended that it 
was better that, according to the law as it 
now stands, the bankrupt’s certificate 
should depend on the judgment of the 
creditors than of the Lord Chancellor. 
He cited to this effect the opinions of lord 
Thurlow, lord Rosslyn, and lord Clare, 
who had been all of them chancellors. 
He thought that in this bill humanity ap- 
peared to be confined to the bankrupts, 
and that the sufferings of the creditors 
had not been sufficiently attended to. If, 
however, the clause should be rejected,’ 
he would move that instead of four-fifths 
of the creditors, three-fourths of the cre- 
ditors, and of those only who had released 
the person of the bankrupt. should be suf- 
ficient for signing the certificate. 

Sir Samuel Romilly said, that the hon. 
and learned gent. had mis-stated what 
lord Eldon had said about the opinions of 
lords Thurlow, Rosslyn, and Clare. What 
they had said was, that it would be dan- 
gerous to leave the determination of the 
certificate entirely to the Chancellor. 
The present clause, however, did no such 
thing: it only empowered the Chancellor 
to interfere if he thought proper, upona 
petition presented by a bankrupt who had 
been two years without his certificate. 
Now, as to lraudulent bankrupts, ail those 
who had any experience in the court of 
chancery knew that they obtained their 

H 
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certificate easier than the honest bank- 
rupts. Fraudulent bankrupts always con- 
trived to have false debts proved, in order 
to get themselves whitewashed, according 
to the common ‘phrase. ‘Their bankrupt- 
cies were for the purpose of gaining their 
certificates; whereas honest bankrupts 
had much ofiener to endure the severity 
of the laws from the obstinacy or caprice 
of some one creditor. Le allowed the 


people of England and the merchants of 


England were generally humane ;_ but 
often great cruclties were practised, which 
the law should prevent. To say, that 
from the humanity of the English charac- 
ter these cruelties were not common, was 
in fact to say nothing. Neither were 
murders common, but that was no reason 
that there should not be laws against thei. 
He could state one instance of cruelty to 
a bankrupt which came within his own 
knowledge. A bankrupt had been ar- 
rested at the suit of a house in the city, 
and one of the partners of that house was 
chosen the assignee. This assignee de- 





layed for three years to make any sort of 


dividend, in order that the house might 
not be obliged to make its election about 
proving under the commission. At the 
end of three years, however he was oblig- 
ed to make a dividend, but he then divided 
his debt, proving only one-half. This 
creditor had frequent!y been heard to de- 
clare, that the bankrupt should never go 
out of jail except to his grave, and his 
threat was accomplished. It having been 
stated to the Chancellor, that the bank- 
rupt could not live more than two or 
three weeks longer in confinement, he ap- 
pointed an early day to hear his petition ; 


but though the decree was in favour of 


the bankrupt, the assignee contrived to 
have another detainer laid upon him, 
which’ gave rise to a more protracted liti- 
gation, and his debtor never did leave the 
jail but for his grave; and there was no 
doubt but the death of the bankrupt was 
owing ‘to the obduracy of the creditor. 
He did not say that such cases were com- 
mon, but that thev should not be allowed 
to exist. The life of an honest man or 
his* perpetual imprisonment, should not 
depend upon the caprice of partial judges, 
after the bankrupt had fairly surrendered 
his effects. 

Mr. Wilson said he was rather anxious 
not to admit this clause than to dispute it ; 
but till he could put the bankrupt law on 
a footing which should protect the fair 
trader, he could not agree to adopt it. 
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The clause was then agreed to. Seve- 
ral new clauses were afterwards brought 
up by sir Samuel Romilly and the Soli- 
citor General, and agreed to. The house 
resumed ; the report was .received, and 
ordered ‘to be taken into further consider 
ation this day se’nnight. 





HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Thursday, April 20. 

[Breacn or Privitece.] Sir Charles 
Hamilton presented a Petition from 
Daniel Butler, the Sheritt’s officer, by 
whom he had been arrested, and who had 
been cenfined in Newgate, in conse- 
quence of such a breach of the privileges 
of Parliament. The Petition stated, That 
the petitioner with all humility and con- 
trition, most humbly begs pardon of the 
house, and particularly of sir Charles 
Hamilton, bart., the hon. member whom 
he so grossly and personally insulted on 
Wednesday the 12th day of this instant 
April, as appears by the Votes of the house 
as follows; “That, on Wednesday last, 
about half an hour after three of the clock 
in the afiernoon, he was arrested in his 
own house by the said Daniel Butler (an 
officer of the Sheriff of Middlesex), and 
that he was insulted by him for endeavour- 
ing to convince him that he was not the 
person specified in the writ, in breach of 
the privileges of this house ;”’ upon which 
Complaintthe petitioner was by the house 
committed to Newgate ; and-that the peti- 
tioner has been an officer to the Sheriff of 
Middlesex ten years, in which situation 
he trusts he has conducted himself with-the 
strictest propriety ; and intentionally to 
give any offence, or to attempt to arrest 
any hon. member of this house, is the last 
thing he could think of, well knowing how 
they are privileged ; but this unfortunate 
mistake arose from the instruction he re- 
ceived from a brother-officer, who re- 
quested the petitioner to execute the said 
writ for him, it being a practice for one 
officer to oblige another in that way; and 
the petitioner had a paper to that efiect in 
his hand when at the bar of the house on 
Friday last ; and that the petitioner, after 
he was so committed, in the lobby of the 
house expressed his sorrow and contrition 
to the said sir Charles Hamilton for the 
ereat ofience he had committed on his per- 
son in so arresting him for another baronet 
of the said name, the writ being for a sir 
John Charles Hamilton; and the petitioner 
begs to state that he has a wife and seven 
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children that depend upon his exertion for 
their support, and they as wellas the peti- 
tioner lament this unfortunate transaction, 
and humbly implore the house, that, in 
their mercy, they will pardon the peti- 
tioner’s, great crime, and order him to be 
brought up to the bar of the house to be 
discharged, the petitioner being fully con- 
vinced of his crime. 

Sir C. Hamilton moved, that he be 
brought to the bar of the house to-morrow, 
for the purpose of being discharged.— 
Agreed to. 

[ParPeRs RELATIVE TO THE ARMISTICE 
in PorruGcat.] Mr. Yorke rose for the 
purpose of making his promised motion, 
relative to the Convention and Armistice 
in Portugal. He wished particularly to 
call the attention of the house to some 
political circumstances, by which it would 
appear, that some opinions of gen. Bernar- 
dine Freire, with respect to the Armistice 
concluded in Portugal, coming to this 
country before the dispatches of sir Hew 
Dalrymple, had tended to prejudice the 
public mind against that officer, A plain 
statement of the circumstances would tend 
to shew things in, perhaps, their proper 
colours. Sir Hew Dalrymple, it appears, 
landed in Portugal the day after the battle 
of Vimiera, and had proceeded, not from 
England, where he might obtain exact 
information in every point of view, but 
from Gibraltar, where he must necessarily 
have been uninformed. He had not been 
in the country above an hour and a half, 
when general Kellerman arrived witha 


flag of truce; in this situation, he of 


course was under the necessity of being 
completely guided and governed by the 
officers whom he found on the spot; he 
then, under their guidance, concluded an 
Armistice, with a view to negociate a Con- 
vention, and a copy of this Armistice he 
communicated to gen. Freire, for the pur- 
pose ofascertaining his sentiments upon it. 
What was the consequence of this highly 
political step ? Why, gen. Freire, to whom 
sir Hew Dalrymple had sent the Armis- 
tice, in order to protit by his judgment on 
it, immediately wrote off to ministers 
here, the most unfounded comments 
concerning it! This was made public 
here, and tended very much to inflame 
the public mind against sir Hew Dal- 
rymple. He therefore thought it uow 
material that his own letter on the subject 
to lord Castlereagh should be laid before 
the house. Sir Hew Dalrymple had not 
thought proper to avail himself of these 





papers before the Court of Inquiry, be- 
cause they were of a political nature, and 
the cotirt bad been instituted for purposes 
merely military. In justice, then, to the 
character of that officer, he hoped these 
documents would be now produced, from 
whence he was likely to acquire some 
advantage. ‘The only representation which 
had been made to our generals in Por- 
tugal, by the Portuguese generals upon the 
subject, was a letter from the bishop of 
Oporto to sir Arthur Wellesley; and this 
Communication was made some days after 
even the Convention had been signed. He 
should be one of the last men in the house 
to move for any papers by the production 
of which government might be in the 
least degree embarrassed ; he trusted there 
would be no objection on their part to 
comply with his present motion. He was 
of opinion, that the conduct of sir Hew 
Dalrymple had been much misunderstood, 
and he would ask whether it would be 
candid in the house to refuse him a justi- 
fication. He had met a most severe cen- 
sure ; a censure, too, which perhaps those 
who gave it did not justly estimate. The 
heroic spirit of our army was almost pro- 
verbial, and those who condemned our 
officers on slight grounds, condemnations 
eagerly echoed by a venal press, ought 
to be severely reprehended. He would 
appeal to the case of sir Robert Calder, 
who, after much service and splendid 
victories, had been very hardly treated. 
He then moved, “ That an humble Ad- 
dress be presented his majesty, that he 
will be graciously pleased to give direc- 
tions that there be laid before this house, 
copies or extracts of a Letter from lieut.- 
general sir Hew Dalrymple to lord vis- 
count Castlereagh, dated 23d Dec. 1808 ; 
together with such of the Enclosures there- 
in contained as relate to any representa- 
tions stated to have been made by any of 
the Portuguese authorities at Oporte io 
the Portuguese minister in London, or to 
lieut. general sir Arthur Wellesley, upon 
the subject of the late Armistice in Por- 
tugal, signed at Vimiera on the 22d of 
August 1808, in so iar as the production 
of the. same may not be prejudicial to his 
majesty’s service; and also, copy of a 
Letter from lord viscount Castiereagh to 
lieut.-general sir Hew Dalrymple, in an- 
swer thereto, dated 10th Jan. 1809.” 

Lord Castlereagh opposed the motion, on 
the ground that he had left it to the dis- 
cretion of sir Hew Dalrymple, whether or 
not he would have those papers produced 
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at the Board of Inquiry, which he de- 


clined. He was not aware that any im- 
pression had been made on the public 
mind adverse to the oflicer in question, 
or that it would be of such importance to 
his character, as the right hon. gent. 
seemed -to think, to have these papers 
made public. Of this he was certain, 
that every representation which could be 
favourable to sir Hew Dalrymple, had 
been laid before his majesty before the 
final decision. 

General Tarleton said, although he would 
not object to the motion, yet he could not 
heip thinking it would not have any be- 
neficial eflectan justifying that disgrace- 
ful Convention, nor any of those con- 
nected with it. This general suceeeded 
to the command of an army, equal if not 
superior to the French, in cavalry, in in- 
fantry, andin spirit. These were opposed 
to an army composed of bad materials, 
for the army of Junot, it must be recol- 
lected, were not like the army of Spain; 
in short, it was such an army as might 
very likely have triumphed over the Por- 
tuguese, but not over the British forces. 
He should be sorry to hear any officer ex- 
pressing himself as that right hon. gent. 
had done, for although he (Mr. Yorke) 
had been Secretary at War, he appeared 
to have a very different tinge of mind 
from any military person as to military 
transactions. Many officers had told him 
that a great and pernicious effect had been 
produced in Spain, in consequence of the 
previous Convention of Cintra; and this 
he believed, as it could not be deemed 
honourable for any officer to go with the 
placard of Cintra about his neck. Never 
were there 28,000 men of a finer descrip- 
tion than those employed under sir Hew 
Dalrymple, and yet we had nothing like 
the Convention of Cintra that stood in the 
annals of the British history. God for- 
bid that we should ever look upon it in 
any other view than as most disgraceful ; 
for he would rather place his hand in the 
fire, than put it to such a Convention as 
that was. The letter cailed for had not 
been transmitted till eleven days after the 
Convention of Cintra, and he thought 
that the generals ought to be condemned 
for their delay in sending dispatches. 

Lord Ossulston generally differed from 
the hon, mover on the subject of the Con- 
vention of Cintra, which he did not con- 
sider as at all honourable or advantageous 
to the country. He often found it the 
case that where men very strenuously 
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upon all occasions stood up for the royal 
prerogative, they were very little interest- 
ed in the honour of the country. (This 
we understood to be the substance of the 
noble lord’s speech, but as he spoke in so 
low a tone we may not be completely 
correct.) 

Mr. Yorke rose in some warmth to re- 
pel the insinuations of the noble ijord; 
he had held a seat in that house much 
longer than the noble lord, and was as 
warmly interested both for the country and 
constitution. He had been educated in 
the principles of the Old Whig School, 
and was as zealously attached to the in- 
terests of the people as the noble lord, or 
any of his ancestors. 

The motion was then put, and nega- 
tived. Mr. Yorke then moved, That the 
copy of a Letter, dated Sept. 8, 1808, con- 
taining an account of the number of 
transports employed in carrying French 
and Spanish troops from Lisbon, should 
be laid before the house.——Agreed to. 

[Spanish Treaty.] Mr. Ponsonby rose 
to put a question to a right hon. gent. op- 
posite, as to the interpretation of the ‘Trea- 
ty entered into with Spain, that part of it, 
he meant, which went to bind his majesty 
to an alliance with the Spanish Government. 
He would read to the house from a paper 
he held in his hand, the passage of which 
he now sought the explanation, it ran 
thus, «« His Britannic Majesty engages to 
continue to assist to the utmost of his 
power the Spanish Nation in their strug- 
gle, against the tyranny and usurpation 
of France, and promises not to acknow- 
ledge any other king of Spain, and of the 
Indies thereunto appertaining, than his 
catholic majesty Ferdinand the Seventh, 
his heirs, or such lawful successor as the 
Spanish nation shall acknowledge.” Now 
in his judgment, this might admit of either 
of two interpretations, and yet he was not 


at all prepared to say, whether either of 


those two interpretations was such a one 
as the treaty itself was meant to bear: one, 


that it admitted of, was that the king was 


bound to acknowledge Ferdinand, and no 
other in any event, as king of Spain; the 
other, of which it might equally admit, 
was, that the king was bound to admit as 
the successor of Ferdinand a king de facto, 
being so acknowledged as king by the 
Spanish nation, and considered by them as 
the lawful successor of Ferdinand. 

Mr. Secretary Canning replied, that the 
Treaty in question was not meant to bear 
either of the two interpretations mentions 
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ed by the right hon. gentleman. ‘The Trea- 
ty was not in either of those senses. It 
certainly did go to bind his majesty in 
strict alliance with the Spanish nation, 
and, of course, to the exclusive acknow- 
ledgient of Ferdinand as their lawful so- 
vereign ; but this was only so long as 
the Spanish nation thought proper to hold 
good to their part of the contract. Ferdi- 
nand, and the immediate successors to 
the Spanish throne, were then in the 
power of France: and it had been under- 
stood, that inthe event of the removal of 
their claims by demise, it would become a 
matter of grave question amongst the 
Spanish jurists, upon whom the superior 
right of succession to the crown would 
devolve; it was therefore but provident to 
word that part of the Treaty so as it might 
bear a prospective relation to such an 
event; for it would not be denied, that in 
a question of that nature, this country 
would have no right tointerfere with the 
exclusive privilege of the Spanish people. 
That part of the Treaty had that bearing 


and the most desirable object in the case of 


such an event they had in view was, the 
legitimacy of the successor, qualified by 
the acknowledgment of the nation. As to 
any question arising out of the success- 
ful issue of French usurpation, when that 
usurpation was acknowledged and acceded 
to by the Spanish nation, Spain and Eng- 
Jand would be no longer acting in concert 
against France, and therefore the avowed 
object of the present Treaty would be 
given up, and the contract between the two 
countries dissolved. Whenever the Spanish 
nation should cease to consider France as 
her enemy, while France was ours, from 
that moment the ‘Treaty would be zpso facto 
annulled, 

Mr. Ponsonby said, that as far as related 
to the divided claim to the crown of Spain 
eventually, and the doubts upon that sub- 
ject among the Spanish jurists, he knew 
nothing of either till the right hon. gent. 
had then informed him. Witk respect to 
the nature of the contract entered into be- 
tween the two countries, he was ready to 
admit the explanation of the right hon. 
gent. to be pertectly satisfactory ; but, in 
giving this opinion, he did not thereby 
pledge himself to an approbation of the 
Treaty itself, or the grounds upon which 
it had been entered into. The next ques- 
tion he had to ask was in reference to a 
Letter from Mr. Frere to sir John Moore, 
dated Talavera de la Reyna, Dec. 3, 1408, 
and beginning, « Sir; In the event which 
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I did not wish to pre-suppose of your con- 
tinuing in the determination of retiring 
with the army, &c.”’ This letter he (Mr. 
Ponsonby) understood to conclude with a 
request that the bearer of that letter might 
be previously examined before a council 
of war. Now, considering the respective 
situations of that gentleman and sir John 
Moore, he could not help saying, that this 
request appeared to him to be one of the 
most extraordinary, that ever was made 
(Hear! hear!). Was it to be believed 
that a person 

Mr. Secretary Canning rose to order ; 
though the right hon. gent. had said full 
enough to tempt him to enter into some 
justification of the conduct of his right 
hon. friend, as well as from a sense of 
public duty as the motives of private 
friendship, he should, however, forbear, 
provided the right hon. gent. would stop 
there, and confine himself to the putting 
of any question he might think proper to 
propose. 

Mr. Ponsonby admitted that the right 
hon. gent. was right, and that he was 
wrong. The questions he had to put 
were—He wished to know the name of 
the bearer of this letter from Mr. Frere to 
sir John Moore ; who this messenger was, 
and what the nature of his message ? 

Mr. Secretary Canning replied, that he 
could give no answer to the latter part of 
the right hon. gent.’s question, as he 
himself was not aware of the nature of 
the message. As to the name of the 
messenger, he must be excused if he de- 
clined answering that; but he believed 
his right hon. friend, in requesting: that 
the messenger might be examined before 
a council of war, did so, not with any view 
of questioning the military authority or 
judgment of sir John Moore, but that the 
council might have every advantage of 
any extraordinary information possessed 





. by a person so lately coming from Madrid, 


aud an eye-witness of the scenes passing 
at such a distance. 

Mr. Whitbread asked, what were the 
powers and instructions given to Mr. Frere, 
and whether the messenger alluded to 
already was a Frenchman or an English- 
man? 

Mr. Secretary Canning said that the in- 
structions could be best learned from the 
papers that might be laid Eefore the house 
referring to this subject. As to the nati- 
vity of the messenger, he believed, as was 
more probably the case, that he was a 
native of the country where he acted. 
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Mr. Whitbread said, he had asked the 

last question because he had it in contem- 
plation to offer a motion to the house for 
the removal of Mr. Frere. 
. Colonel Wood, supposing that the letter 
from. Mr. Frere to sir John Moore was in 
answer toone from that general, wished 
to know whether there would be any ob- 
jection to the production of that letter. 

Mr. Secretary Canning replied, that all 
the correspondence between~ sir John 
Moore and Mr. Frere, that had reached 
his office, was either in copies or extracts 
before the house. He took that opportu- 
nity of moving, That there be iaid before 
the house copies of all the notes which had 
been exchanged between the Spanish mi- 
nister and the Secretary of State relative to 
certain Articles of the Spanish Treaty.— 
Ordered. 


{[Cuersza Hospirat—Coronet Gor- 


‘ pon.] Mr. Huskisson took occasion to call 


the attention of the house toa subject 
which, in consequence of the motion of 
an hon. baronet (sir F. Burdett), had on 
a former evening produced so much dis- 
cussion. ‘That motion had been submitted 
upon Friday ; and, as from the statement 
preceding it there was some reason to 
apprehend that the building about to be 
erected by colonel Gordon, would inter- 
fere with the comfort and convenience of 
the hospital, he had thought it his duty 
to survey the place. This duty he felt due 
to the house and to the hon. baronet, and 
accordingly he visited the grounds alluded 
to. The result of this visit was that colonel 
Gordon’s house being about to be erected 
upon a scite very inconvenient for the in- 
firmary, he felt dissatisfied; and so far he 
agreed with the hon. baronet. But yet 


he wished it to be understood, that this 


discovery involved no contradiction of the 
statement he had on a former evening sub- 
mitted to the house with regard -to the 
conduct of the Treasury. In consequence, 
however, of this discovery, he thought 
proper to take a lord of the ‘Treasury to 
view the premisses, and the effect of that 
visit was that upon a consultation with, 
and a recommendation from the governors 
of the Hospital and the medical gentle- 
man attending it, supported, by the opi- 
nion of the Surveyor General, the scite of 
col. Gordon’s house was removed. But 
still he wished it to be understood, that 
this removal did not take place on account 
of any change of opinion on the part of 
the Treasury, with regard to the grounds 
originally laid before them. To the grounds 





upon which the Surveyor-General origin- 
ally reported, that officer still adhered, 
while the physician and surgeon fully ap- 
proved of the place chosen for the build- 
ing of colonel Gordon’s house, conceiving 
it in no degree inconsistent with the com- 
fort and accommodation of the Hospital, 
The hon. gent. concluded with motions 
for the production of Letters addressed to 
the Treasury from the Surveyor-General 
of Crown Lands and the medical gentle- 
man of Che'sea Hospital, with regard to 
ihe grounds to which his observations re- 
ferred. 

Mr. Jfarwell said, that in order fully to 
satisfy his mind with regard to the pre- 
misses in question, he sought to see them 
on Monday last ; but was informed by a 
person who had the care of the gate, and 
also by the workmen who were employed 
about the place, that it was as much as 
their employments were worth to admit 
any one. He was, therefore, refused ad- 
mission, although he stated that he wasa 
member of that house, and also the object 
of his visit. The refusal surprised him 
the more, as he understood from other 
quarters, what had been confirmed by the 
hon. gent. who had just sat down, that 
any or all persons connected with govern- 
ment promptly obtained admission. 

Mr. Long professed to be unaware of 
any orders. prohibiting the admittance of 
the hon. gent., orany other member, from 
viewing the premisses alluded to. He had 
seen those preinisses, and he thought the 
projected erection exceptionable ; at the 
same time, he begged it to be understood, 
that no person connected with the Hos- 
pital either in acivil, military, or medical 
department, had communicated any objec- 
tion with regard to this building, up tothe 
very day upon which the hon. baronet had 
made hismotion. The consideration of the 
lease granted to colonel Gordon, was, that 
he should not raise any building, or even 
plant any tree likely to create any incon- 
venience to the Hospital. When the 
papers explanatory of the whole proceed- 
ing were laid before the house, he had no 
donbt that the conduct of the Treasury 
would meet with its approbation. 

Sir Oswald Moseley rather wished to 
suppose that the gentlemen on the other 
side were unaware of the very exception- 
able character of the whole of this trans- 
action. The hon. baronet to whom the 
merit was due of bringing it before the 
house, was unfertunately unable, from in- 
disposition, to attend since iis original 
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introduction. But he could say for him, 

that he was not inattentive to the investiga- 
tion of every thing connected with the 
subject. As to the prohibition of persons 
from seeing the premisses alluded to, the 
hon. baronet stated that he heard such an 
order of prohibition had proceeded from 
the present Commander in Chief, adding, 

that he believed his information was cor- 
rect. The motive for such an order was 
suspicious, and that motive must be glaring 
to every man who considered the subject. 
It was stated on the part of ministers, that 
the scite upon which colonel Gordon’s 
house was to be erected had been altered. 
But that was not enough; the whole of 
the ground ought to be appropriated to 
the ac commodation of the Hospital. For 
that purpose it was avowedly purchased 
fromlord Yarborough. indeed he was 
informed that, uponsuch an understanding, 
lord Yarborough was induced the more 
easily to dispose of his interest in the 
lease. If this were true, he must observe 
that an additional degree of blame attach- 
ed to the whole transaction. It would be, 
however, for the gentlemen on the other 
side to explain this point. 

Mr. Huskisson declared, that he had read 
the whole of the correspondence with lord 
Yarborough upon this purchase, and that 
no such consideration as that alluded to 
by the hon. baronet had the slightest in- 
fluence. The only object being, on the 
part of the noble lord, to obtain the high- 
est price for the ground. 
it was propos sed to dispose of it to govern- 
ment, a proposition was made to sell it for 
the purposes of a wharf, but according to 
the opinion of Mr. Copland, such a aie 
position of it could not be made. 
proposition therefore was abandoned. But 
with regard to the manner in which the 
ground was now to be disposed of he was 
enabled to say, that no person whatever 
connected with the Hospital objected to 
the place in which it was proposed to build 
colonel Gordon’s house ; no ene pretend- 
ing to say that this ground was necessary 
to be appropriated in any manner to the 
accommodation of the Hospital; that the 
free circulation of air to the Infirmary, or 
the proper ornament of the Hospital, was 
likely to be interfered with by the pro- 
posed structure. The propriety, indeed, 
of guarding against any such interference, 
had, in consequence of some intimation 
from another quarter, occupied the con- 
sideration of the Treasury before the hon. 
baronet had made his motion upon the 
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subject. It was in consequence of that 
intimation, and his having viewed the 
premisses on Saturday, that he had thought 
it necessary to have the references made, 
the reports upon which he’now proposed 
to have laid before the house. 

Sir O. Moseley wished to know why 
these premisses were not applied altogether 
to the accommodation of Chelsea Hospital, 
and to the Infirmary:in particular; and 
also, why the gentlemen of that house, 
whe were to judge of the propriety of 
their application, were prevented from 
seeing them? 





Before, indeed, | 


That | 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer observed, 
that the premisses had been purchased in 
| order that what was necessary might be 

appropriated to the. use of the Hospital. 
The hon. baronet, when he stated, that 
the order for excluding persons from the 
ground preceeded from the Commander 
in Chief, appeared to him to proceed upon 
| supposition, having heard the order dis- 
| claimed on the part of the Treasury and 
the Pay Office. If he could venture, 
without having any information upon the 
subject, to make a conjecture, the order 
had been given by the person having a 
right to the possession of the ground. If 
any order had been given to exclude 
members of parliament, it would have 
been both improper and foclish. But 
when it was considered -how pointedly 
public attention had been lately drawn to 
| this piece of land, within a mile and a 
half ef tiis metropolis, it would be obvious 
how desirable it must be to keep out the 
great number of persons who might wish 
to visit the place. He did not think it ex- 
pedient that a case of this description 
should day after day continue to occupy 
the attention of the house, when the most 
that could be said in the worst view that 
could be taken of the case was, that there 
might have been some irregularity in the 
inferior agent employed in the progress 
of the transaction. 

General Tarleton observed, that this was 
only the second time this subject had 
heen under discussion. The eflect of the 
first discussion had been that the scite of 
the house had been changed; and the 
advantage that would result from the se- 
cond would be, that the bar placed against 
the admission of members, by some invi- 
sible hand, would now be removed. He 
had heard from the nearest relation of the 
noble lord, that he wished to get a re- 
newal of his lease, but that ministers re- 
fused, and stated, that they wanted the 
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whole for the use of Chelsea Hospital ; 
and a pretty application they had made 
of the land, in appropriating one quarter 
of an acre to the hospital, and giving the 
whole of the remainder to an officer not 
at all connected with it. As our military 
establishment could not be expected to be 
diminished, the means of extending the 
hospital should be kept undiminished: 
The hon. baronet, who had brought for- 
ward this subject, therefore had done well 
for the public interest. 

Mr. Ponsonby justified his hon. friend 
(Sir Oswald Moseley) in having stated the 
report, which he had heard, that the order 
of exclusion had been given by the Com- 
mander in Chief, which he had done only 
to give the right hon. gentlemen opposite 
an opportunity of contradicting the ru- 
mour if they could. He had risen, how- 
ever, to ask whether the grant of colonel 
Gordon had been perfected, so as that by 
law it could not be avoided; because if 
so, colonel Gordon having the right to the 
land, might still erect his house in the 
very situation, which, it was allowed on 
all hands, would be inconvenient for the 
hospital. [It was here stated across the 

_ table, that the agreement and grant were 
conditional that no house should be erect- 
ed in a situation inconvenient to the hos- 
pital.] Well, then, the attempt to erect 
a building in such a situation was a viola- 
tion of the condition, and no inquiry had 
taken place respecting it, until the subject 
had been brought under the consideration 
of the house by the hon. baronet, not then 
in his place. The secretary to the trea- 
sury, too, had stated on a former night, 
that the whole of the ground was such, 
that a house could not be built upon any 
part of it, except the spot which had been 
chosen for the intended house; and yet 
it now appeared that another situation fit 
for building upon could be found upon the 
land. 

Mr. Huskisson had only stated, that a 
great part of the ground could not be built 
upon ; he had not, nor could he have said, 
that it was such that the proposed building 
might not be removed a little to the right 
or to the left of the situation first marked 
out. 

Mr. Calcraft felt himself bound in justice 
to his hon. friend to state that he went on 
Tuesday to inspect the ground, and had 
been refused admittance, and, as he was 
informed, by order of col. Gordon. He 
rang the bell, when a boy came out and 
informed him, that he had positive orders 
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from col. Gordon, not to admit any person. 
He then went on to the hospital, in order 
to get a written order for admission, fron 
some of his friends there. He was not 
fortunate enough to meet with any of 
them, but left a note for one, requesting 
of him to send an order. The answer he 
received was, that it was not in his power ; 
but, that upon application to sir David 
Dundas, he might get an order. It was now 
said, that in the opinion of the physician 
and surgeon of the hospital, the former situa- 
tion was not a proper one; but this was 
the first time the house had heard of that 
fact. The right hon. gent. (Mr. Long) 
had said, that on the day of the debate 
upon the subject in that house, a com- 
plaint had been made to the Chelsea board 
against the projected situation of the 
building; but the right hon. gent. must 
remember that a notice had been given of 
the motion, [It was on that day, observed 
Mr. Long, that the complaint was made.} 
and a notice given in that house the day 
before the discussion took place, might 
easily travel to Chelsea, and give rise to 
thecomplaint. {It was on the day of the 
notice, again said Mr. Long, with some 
earnestness, across the table, that the com- 
plaint was made, as will appear from the 
minutes of the board.] There certainly 
could be no ground for the warmth shewn 
by the right hon. gent.; his own object 
having been calmly to state his ‘view of 
the case. 

Mr. C. Wynn did not doubt the state- 
ment made by the right hon. gent. ; but 
he was surprised, if that had been the 
case, that the circumstance had never been 
mentioned until this day. If he remem- 
bered what passed on the former occasion, 
not a word of this had béen stated, and 
he even was persuaded that it had been 
said that the physician and surgeon of 
the hospital approved of the scite of the 
house. 

Mr. Long contended that he had stated 
the circumstance, and added that it was 
the scite of the Infirmary that was said to 
have been approved of by the physician 
and surgeon of the hospital. 

Mr. Barhan thought, that as many mem- 
bers had been prevented from inspecting 
this ground, it would be desirable that the 
house should, on some future day, be made 
acquainted with the person who had given 
the order for exclusion: it required ex- 
pianation, why, when a suspicion had been 
excited respecting the grant of this land, 
members had been refused the power of 
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inspecting it; and he trusted that the 
right hon. gent. (Mr. Long) would enquire 
into the matter, and communicate it to 
the house on some future day. 

The Papers were then ordered, and Mr. 
Huskisson presented them from the bar. 

(Generat Craverinc.] Sir T. Turton, 
in rising to make the motion of which he 
had given notice, was aware of the difli- 
culty in which he was placed by the late 
proceeding in that house respecting gen. 
Clavering. If he were not convinced of 
the importance of the questioa not only 
to the justice of that house, but to the 
liberty of the subject, he should be the 
‘last man to appeal to the magnanimity 
of parliament, or claim its indulgence for 
a proposition for alteriug a former de- 
cision. In doing this, however, he was sole- 
ly actuated by a regard to justice, and for 
the character of that house, as hewas whoily 
unacquainted with the connections of the 
officer to whose case he was torefer. The 
hon. baronet then proceeded to state, that 
if he had been present at the discussion, 
he should have employed his humble 
efforts, though he durst not flatter himself 
he should have been successful, to dissuade 
the house from the decision it had come 
to. He then contended that prevarica- 
tion could not apply to the evidence given 
by that officer, and was proceeding to an 
examination of the evidence in the printed 
minutes, in order to establish that point, 
when 

Mr.. Whitbread called the hon. baronet 
to order, as he understood his object to be 
to induce the house to reverse a solemn 
decision it had come to in this session, 
which was contrary to the usage of parlia- 
ment, 

The Speaker decided, that if the motion 
of the hon, baronet was to call upon the 
house to rejudge what it had already ad- 
judged this session, it was inconsistent 
with the practice of the house to enter- 
tain it. It would be for the hon. baronet 
to state whether such was his object. 

Sir T. Turton, after several! ineffectual 
attempts to establish the regularity of the 
course he proposed, and upon being 
distinctly informed from the chair that it 
was highly irregular, was at length in- 
duced to wave his motion altogether. 

[Sate or Orrices Prevention BIL. ] 
On the motion for the second reading of 
this Bill, 

Lord Folkestone said, the present bill 
professed to check abuses in the Sale of 
Offices in every department of the coun- 
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try. He felt it difficult to follow the bill 
in its different parts, referring, as it did, to 
the act of Edward the sixth on the same 
subject. He was satisfied that the object 
of the right hon. the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer had been to make the bill as.;com- 
prehensive as possible, for which he gave 
him full credit. He was, however, of opi- 
nion, that little good would attend the bill, 
as indeed, little good in general attended 
Bills of Prevention. The house knew well 
what biils had been passed to prevent bri- 
bery and corruption in the elections of — 
members of parliament, yet that the evils 
sought to be provided against still existed, 
because the only effect of these acts was 
to render the persons concerned more cir- 
cumspect, and the practices more difficult 
of detection. If the Inquiry, for which he 
had moved the other night, had been allow- 
ed, it would have been in the power of 
the house to see whether the bill proposed 
would be likely todo any good. That In- 
quiry, however, had been refused, and he 
was therefore bound to say, that however 
an act like the present might increase the 
difficulty of continuing the practices sought 
to. be checked, the evils themselves would 
still exist. He did not quarrel with the 
right hon. gent., however, onthis account. 
He had no doubt the right hon. gent. had 
done what he thought best; but he 
would ask, why any exceptions had been 
made ? Why had offices in the Courts of 
Law been exempted, they being the most 
objectionable of any? Was it fitting that 
oflicesconnected with the administration of 
justice should be made the subject of sale? 
It surely was not so, and the present was a 
fit opportunity of eradicating the practice. 
There was, however, another exception in 
the present bill mere important than that 
to which he had just alluded ; more im- 
portant, on this account, because the atten- 
tion of the house and of the country had 
been more particularly called to it in con- 
sequence of the Report of the East India 
Patronage Committee, that Seats in Par- 
liament were traflicked for. When he con- 
sidered that this practice had been of such 
long standing, he thoughtit impossible that 
the house should not take some notice of it. 
He threw it out, therejore, for considera- 
iion, ifit would not be proper that a pro- 
vision to prevent this disgraceful practice 
in future shou'd not be introduced ? Or if 
it would not be the better plan to institute 
an inquiry in the first instance, and then to 
pass such a provision? He was satisfied 
™ right hon. geut. would not object te 
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the introduction of such a provision. The 
Treasury was said to have a great trade in 
this traflic. The Secretaries of the Trea- 
sury were understood to be the great per- 
sons concerned in carrying it on. If the 
right hon. the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, or his friends, chose to deny the 
charge, he should be glad to propose the 
appointment of a Committee to inguire 
intoit. He was not, nor ever had been, 
connected with any traflic of the kind. 
He could not therefore sav that it consisted 
with his own knowledge that the charge 
was true; but this he ‘could say, that he 
understood and believed that it was. 
(Hear, hear! from the Ministerial bench, 
particularly from Mr. Rose). “He was 
happy to hear himself cheered by the right 
hon: gent. What he stated was ma tter of 
public notoriety ; and it was even under- 
stood that previous to every election an 
Office was opened in the Treasury, for the 
purchase of seats in parliament, which 
again were sold to others, of more or less 
interest and ability, who again in propor- 
tion to their possession of those qualities, 
paid a higher or lower price for their seats. 
There had even lately been a vacancy in 
that house, because the person holding the 
seat had not been willing to comply with the 
stipulation on which he received it. His lord- 
ship believed the right hon. gent. would 
not deny what he had stated. If he did, 
his lordship was anxious for a Committee 
to inquire into the fact. He should not 
propose the appointnrent of one at present, 
but only threw out the observation, that 
the attention of the right hon. gent. should 
be directed to it. According to what 
should fall from him, he should regulate 
his conduct. He could not, however, for- 
bear from expressing his surprize, when 
the right hon. gent. assisted by the Attor- 
ney and Solicitor General, saw occasion to 
bring forward a Bil! of this kind, that they 
should have kept out of view that offence 
which was more important than any other 
species of trafficing whatever. 

Mr. Bankes said, the East India Patron- 
age Committee had not expressed any 
opinion, that sales of offices in the service 
of that Comp: any should be exempted 
from the operation of the present Bill, but 
only that there was no necessity for any 
separate and specific legislative measure 
applicable to that Company. They had 
done so the more particular!y on this ac- 
count, because the East lidia Company 
were already armed with greater powers 
than those which the country possessed ; ' 
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the former being permanent, while the 
latter was subject to change, and dismissal 
from oflice always following the commis- 
sion of the offence in the one, while it was 
by no means so necessary a consequence 
in the other. He did not know whether the 
noble lord objected to this bill or opposed 
it. For his own part, be did not see how 
any man could expect from a legislative 
measure, that it should operate to the ex- 
tinction of crime. If it rendered it more 
difficult, he conceived it did all that could 
be expected from it. He was desirous to 
entertain the Bill, and if any thing could 
be added to it in the committee, so much 
the better. The great object was to make 
risk greater than the 
temptation. He believed it would bea 
long time before any abuses were again 


| heard of inthe patronage of the East India 


Company ; : and if the instance of the dis- 
missal trom the Stamp Office was acted up 
to, the evil would be greatly done away. 
Mr. Creevey said, that the noble lord 
was perfectly correct in stating, that 
Seats in Parliament had been notoriously 
bought and sold by the Treasury. He would 
say, that this was not only his belief, but 
that it was within his knowledge. The 
Treasury not only openly bought and 
sold those seats, but they kept, in a great 
degree, the monopoly ef that market. If 
this was attempted to be denied by minis- 
ters, he should be glad to have the oppor- 
tunity of proving ‘ and he could easily 
prove it from the lips of any one who had 


‘ever been Secretary of the Treasury. It 


was absolute nonsense and delusion on the 
pubtic, for the house to spend their time 
in considering abuses in the Commission 
ers of the Lottery, and every other minor 
department, when they knew, and when 
the public knew, that the greatest of all 
abuses was constantly practised by every 


| Secretary of the Treasury, in buying and 


selling Seats in Parliament. To talk of a 
dissolution of parliament as an “ appeal to 
the people” was mere mockery and impo- 
sition. It was perfectly well known that 
a dissolution of parliament was not an ap- 
peal to the people, but to the Treasury 
(Hear! hear!). Although he had great 
respect for the last government, and owed 
some personal favours to them, yet he 
must say, that their dissolution of parlia- 
ment, at the end of four years, like the 
dissolution by the present ministers, at the 
end of about four months, was not ah ap- 


| peal to the people but to the Treasury 
(loud cries of Hear! hear !). 
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house was disposed to suppress this odious 
and unconstitutional trafic, the legislating 
on those minor abuses was mere mockery 
and delusion. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said he 
could not help congfatulating himself 
a little on the declaration of the noble 
lord (Folkestone), that he was satisfied 
that any obscurity which was to be found 
in the bill proceeded from a wish on his 
part to make the act comprehensive. If 
there was any obscurity, he hoped it would 
be removed, and this might in some mea- 
sure be effected by introducing and incor- 
porating into the present Bill the Enact- 
ments of the act of Edward the 6th, rather 
than by referring to that act. The ob- 
jection that the Bill only went to increase 
the difficulty in committing the crime 
sought to be prevented, he suspected, 
would apply to every bill. He had even 
attempted to do away the temptation to 
commit the crime, by annexing forfeiture 
of office to the detection of it. As to the 
omission of offices in our courts of law, he 
suspected the noble lord had not calcu- 
lated the disadvantages which would arise 
to counterbalance any good arising from 
their being comprehended under the pre- 
sent bill. Never was ihe administration 
of justice more pure in this or any other 
country than at the present moment. 
However much we might be surprised, there- 
fore, that the saie of offices in our courts 
of law should ever have formed any part 
of the emoluments of our judges, yet hav- 
ing done so for ages, and it following as 
a necessary consequence, if the sale of 
these offices were now to be abolished, 
that some remuneration must be granted 
instead of them, the question was, if the 
inconveniences arising trom a fresh call on 
the country on this account, and other 
disadvantages with which the alteration 
would be attended, would not greatly out- 
weigh the advantages to be expected from 
it? There were also a certain description 
of patent offices granted for life, with the 
privilege of disposing of other offices con- 
nected therewith. These he had also 
omitted out of the bill, as for them too, if 
the sale was to be prevented, an equiva- 
lent must also be given. He did not be- 
lieve the advantages to be derived from 
introducing these into the bill would at all 
equal the disadvantages attending it.— 
There was only one other point in the 
noble lord’s speech to which he felt it ne- 
cessary for him to advert, namely, that no 
provision had been introduced into the bill 
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to prevent the trafficing for Seats in that 
house. ‘This question, he presumed to 
think, would come more properly to be 
considered in another stage of the bill, 
and if the noble lord would bring forward 
his proposition in thatstage, he (Mr. Perce- 
val) would consider if the provision was ca- 
pable of being applied effectually to prevent 
the abuse of which the noble lord com- 
plained. The hon. gent. who spoke last 
had borne testimony, not only to his be- 
lief, but also’ to his knowledge, of the 
abuses alluded to by the noble lord, de- 
ciaring that the practice of these abuses 
was common to all administrations. Asthat 
hon. gent. had particularly referred to an 
administration with which he himself was 
connected, it was natural to suppose that 
he had special knowledge and information 
on this head, particularly so far as that 
adininistration was concerned. He (Mr. 
Perceval) however, did not recollect that 
the hon. gent , When a particular charge 
was brought forward on this subject against 
that administration, had told the house all 
that he had the means and knowledge of 
observing on this subject, because, if he 
had, that would have been something con- 
firmatory of the charge, and would have 
tended to elucidate the truth or falsity of 
the statement of the then Secretary of the 
Treasury, that what he had done, and the 
influence he had exerted, had been used 
by him, not in his official situation of 
Secretary to the Treasury, but in his pri- 
vate character of a freeholder of Hamp- 
shire. If the hon. gent. was then in 
possession of all this information, belief, 
and knowledge on the subject, why did 
he not appeal to the house then, as well 
as on any other occasion? Why did not 
his patriotism then actuate him, as it did 
on the present moment, to divulge every 
thing which he knew? ‘To the general 
inquiry he should oppose himse|fas decided- 
ly as he did on the former day. © But let 
the hon. gent. only bring forward those 
circumstances to which he alluded, as con- 
sisting with his own knowledge; let him 
do so impartially, not forgetting the prac- 
tices of the administration with which he 
himself was connected, and with which, 
of course, he must be most intimately ac- 
quainted, and the house would know how 
to deal with them. He again declared 
that he was ready to rece:ve and to attend 
to all the suggestions of the noble lord, as 
well connected with traflicing for seats 
in that house, as for offices. 

Mr. Creevey, in explanation, said, that 
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what he had stated was not as a charge 
against any particular administration, but 
amere matter of fact. The knowledge 
which he spoke of by no means proceeded 
from any confidence which had been re- 
posed in bim by his friends. 

Mr. Whitbread said, he was so well 
pleased with part of what had fallen from 
a right hon. gent. (Mr. Perceval,) that he 
should say the less on that part to which 
he objected. He was happy to observe, 
that the right hon. gent. agreed with the 
noble lord, that the practice of traflicing 
for money in seats in that house was a 
scandalous abuse ; one which shouid not 
be allowed ; and that the right hon. gent. 
would meet the inquiry and expose the 
practice wherever it should be seen to 
exist. He hoped, however, as the right 
hon. gent. called on others to expose the 
practices of other administrations, that he 
would not be backward in stating all that 
he knew of his own administration. It 
was impossible that the right hon. gent. 
could be ignorant of the abuses which 
existed. Every person knew that abuses 
did exist, and there were few who did not 
know, more or Jess, of the nature and 
quality of them. The public knew weil, 
many members of the house knew well, 
that there were in that house persons who 
represented nothing but their own money; 
that there were some, who were not even 
then free agents, but that there was oc- 
casionally such a thing as conscience in 
the transaction, which sometimes forced 
them to abandon both their seat and their 
money too. Why, then, he asked, should 
the right hon. gent. use these tauntings, 
when the practice was well known, even 
to himself, to exist? ‘The right hon. gent. 
taiked of Hampshire. It was the right 
hon. gent.’s fortune on that occasion, 
which it had been during only a very 
small period of his life, to be in a minort- 
ty. He seemed on that occasion to be 
impressed with a belief, which he (Mr. 


W.) had felta great deal more frequently, | 


that minorities were not always in the 
wrong. But to, reconcile himself to this 
one misfortune, he could only recommend 
to the right hon. gent. to look to all the 
rest of his political life, and from thence 
he would be convinced that majorities were 
not always in the right. There, too, (in 
the case of Hampshire) he would find 
that the Secretary of the Treasury was 
a freeholder of the county. But that in 
general Secretaries of the Treasury for the 
time being were not only in ihe habit, but 
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even reiluced to the necessity of carrying 
on such a traffic as that described, and 
that a public market was opened for it. 


If smaller evils required being corrected, . 


why should not this flagrant aud shamefal 
abuse be guarded against?) Why not strike 
at the roots of the evil, and éut up a traffic 
of magnitude? If the rt. hon. gent. really 
entertained any doubt on the subject of 
the purchase and sale of Seats in parlia- 
ment, let him turn to his near neighbour 
(lord Castlereagh) and learn what they 
had done in Ireland, where one million and 
a half of money had been taken out of 
the pockets of the people, to pay for the 
purchase of boroughs.—It was impossible, 
he conceived, for the right hon. gent., to 
consider these circumstances without feel- 
ing that, in one way or other, an end must 
be put to this system, or it would put an 
end tothem. An hon. gent. (Mr. Bankes) 
talked of the benefits likely to result from 
the removal which had taken place from 
the Stamp Office of an inferior person 
there, detected inimproper practices. He 
hoped that persons of every description 
would be obliged to relinquish them, and 
that superior officers, if detected, would 
not be spared. He agreed that the ad- 
ministration of justice in this country was 
as pure as it could be, and that the prac- 
tice of the sale of offices in courts of law 
had no effect on the administration of jus- 
tice ; but still he did not think it proper, 
that even the very idea of the sale of any 
thing connected with justice should be 
allowed to exist. Whatever expence might 
thence arise he was of opinion might be 
made up by throwing the fees of these dif- 
ferent offices together. At all events he 
thought the practice of selling such offices 
should be abolished, that no ground of ob- 
jection on this head might remain even to 
the most captious caviller. He could not 
help differing fiom his hon. friend (Mr. 
Creevey) as to a general election being at 
all times an appeal to the Treasury. He 
believed the Treasury did possess a most 
preponderating influence ; but atthe same 
time he knew that the people had a voice 
which would be used. The infringement 
therefore on the elective right of the 
people was not so great if they were not 
first driven mad and then appealed to; if 
they were not first driven into a state of 
phrenzy and then desired to make use of 
their senses. Parliaments were not so 
dificult to be won that dissolutions were 
at all times necessary. The last parliament 
but one had furnished majorities to three 
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different ministers, and each found itself 
strong enough to carry every question it 
required. He felt infinitely obliged to the 
noble lord (Folkestone) and to the right 
hon. gent. (Mr. Perceval) for the hopes 
which from their joint efforts were now 
held out to the country. With the ex- 


pectation he entertained onthe subject, he . 


felt inclined to hail the present Bill as 
one of the happiest restoratives of the 
country and constitution. He hoped the 
right hon. gent. would not, in the course 
of the bill, draw back from those expecta- 
tions which he had this night held out. 

Mr. C. Wynn said, that though this was 
not the time to argue the clauses of the 
bill, yet he could not but observe that the 

rovision against the sale of Offices in the 
ie departments should not be included in 
the present bill, as the adjustment of the 
remuneration, which undoubtedly must be 
made on the abolition, was a subject of 
great importance, and fitting for a sub- 
stantive measure in itseif, whereas. intro- 
ducing it now, would, in his opinion, 
rather tend to check the progress of a 
measure they had all so much at heart. 
With respect to the clause in the bill, dis- 
missing trom their situations, such as ob- 
tained them through the medium of cor- 
rupt practices, however innocent of the 
existence of the means, he could by no 
means approve of it, as a principle equally 
contrary to justice and humanity. 

Mr. Bankes explained, that such a mea- 
sure did not come recommended from the 
Committee upon Hast India Affairs, but was 
a positive rule laid down in their regula- 
tions. ; 

Mr. H. Thornion agreed in the pro- 
priety of including the purchaser of seats 
in that house among the offences of the 
bill, as it would be unfair to inflict a pu- 
nishment upon minor offences, and at the 
same time to pass over those of greater 
turpitude and mischief. The nature and 
extent of the remedy itself would be best 
considered when the clause for that pur- 
pose was brought in. 

The Bill was then read a second time. 





HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Friday, April 21. 

[Campaign iN Spain AND PorTUGAL. ] 
The order of the day being read, 

Earl Grey rose and addressed their lord- 
ships as follows:—My Lords; In under- 
taking to bring under the consideration of 
your lordships, the various military ope- 
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rations of the last summer in Portugal and 
Spain, | feel, that 1 have taken upon me 
a task, to which I am ajiraid my abilities 
will prove inadequate. To detail, my 
lords, the history of those transactions, the 
true character and bearings of which are 
to be sought for and explored in a large. 
series of official documents, so voluminous 
and perplexed, that they seem rather to 
confound than to assist inquiry; to pro- 
duce these before your lordships in such 
a manner as to enable you to pronounce 
that judgment, which the importance of 
the case requires, and the country expects, 
would be for me, | fear, almost impossible. 
I feel, therefore, the necessity, at the out- 
set of what Lam about to state, to solicit a 
more than usual portion of your Jordship’s 
patience and indulgence, while I endea- 
vour to execute a task that I should rather 
have seen committed to abler hands. But; 
as no other peer has expressed an inten- 
tion of standing forward, | feel that I owe 
it to my country, in this most perilous 
crisis of her fate, not to suffer the consi- 
deration of such a subject to be any longer 
deferred. It cannct be necessary to recal 
to the recollection of the house the uni- 
versal sentiment that prevailed on the first 
news of the people of Spain to an usurpa- 
tion which, whether on account of the 
violence and injustice of the act itself, or 
the fraud and perfidy with which it was 
accompanied, it is impossible adequately 
to describe. The sensation was universal ; 
one universal spirit broke forth, without 
distinction of rank or party; and, what 
was far more calculated to insure the ad- 
vantage of our assistance, was, that all the 
generous syinpathies of the nation, that 
love of liberty, hatred of oppression, a 
sense of the blessings we enjoyed, and a 
forecast of the struggles we might have 
to preserve them, all conspired to excite 
in the breasts of Englishmen, those feel- 
ings, which I trust we never shall want 
when the contest is between justice, free- 
dom, and public independence on the one 
side, and the highest degree of atrocity 
and oppression on the other. Accord- 
ingly, the feelings of the country in favour 
of Spain, were universal, and the voice of 
opposition ceased. A liberal indulgence 
was given to ministers of what they 
pleased to demand. All was given that 
they asked for, under that responsibility 
which attached to them for the truth of 
the statement they held forth to the pub- 
lic, and for the solidity of the grounds on 
which they acted. Under that responsi- 
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bility every thing was granted for the 
support of that righteous cause in which 
the country had so enthusiastically em- 
barked. ‘The day is now come when we 
are bound to ask, in justice to ourselves 
and the country, what fruits have been 
derived from those advantages with which 
ministers set out in the cause of Spain. 
It is now to be shewn that what was 
granted liberally has been employed wise- 
ly and with a vigour proportionate to the 
magnitude of the trust. We have a right 
to expect from ministers this; first, to 
shew us that they had sufficient and satis- 
factory information to justify them in the 
hopes they held out to us, to aid the re- 
sistance of the Spanish nation; secondly, 
that, having that information, aud being 
able to shew the grounds on which they 
acted were solid, their measures were pro- 
portioned to the end, and that they acted 
with energy, firmness, promptitude, and 
caution — that they have been looking 
to- the affairs of Spain with the eyes of 
statesmen—that their means were well 
proportioned to the attainment of the ob- 
ject—and that they acted with that happy 
union of energy and caution, so indispen- 
sibly necessary to ensuré success, I was 
not one of those, who, however inviting 
the prospect held out to us in the month 
of May, last year, with respect to Spain, 
thought that the situation of his majesty’s 
ministers was not surrounded with dif- 
ficulties—I could not say, at that time, 
as had been said upon another occasion 
in another place, that his ‘majesty’s mi- 
nisters were placed upon a bed of roses. 
I think their situation was a situation of 
great-‘difficulty and danger; requiring 
the utmost vigour, caution, and wisdom 
in preparing the means by which this 
country was to afford its effectual as- 
sistance to Spain. I hope I shall not be 
charged with having a disposition to un- 
dervalue the resources of the country. 
Even after all our losses—after the losses 
of the last campaign, great as they were 
in blood and treasure, in character, and 
honour—Even after those losses, I am per- 
suaded, and I[ use no vain boast when I 
say it, that, under an administration of 
prudence and wisdom, the country is pos- 
sessed of ample means to bring the con- 
test in which it is engaged to an honour- 
able termination. I trust I shall not be 
thought to talk the language of despond- 
ency, when I say, that, in order to main- 
tain the ultimate contest which is to decide 
for ever the power and independence of 
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the country, the true policy of those who 
govern it must be to pay a strict attention 
to ceconomy, to be actuated by a deter- 
mination to concentrate your means, not 
to endanger them in -any enterprize or 
speculation in which the event is doubt- 
ful, but pursuing the economical system 
of husbanding your resources, by which 
alone you will enable yourselves to con- 
tinue the contest, the cessation of which 
does not depend on you, but upon the in- 
justice of your enemy. 1 remember this 
policy, so well expressed in this sentiment 
of a celebrated poet, 

“ Durate et vosmet rebus servate secundis,” 
was much derided on a former occasion; 
but, notwithstanding the ridicule which 
was thrown on it, I think the country will 
one day know how to appreciate that sys- 
tem which was steadily pursued and acted 
upon by the last administration. I am 
not prepared to say that that policy should 
be extended, so far as to prevent ‘our avail- 
ing ourselves of a good opportunity of ap- 
plying our resources upon occasions which 
hold out a reasonable prospect of success, 
On the contrary, I think that the advan- 
tage of that system of policy is, that while 
it enables you to maintain a protracted 
contest, it also enables you to fight with 
effect the last battle which is to decide the 
fate of the country. It is the concentra- 
tion of your means, and the improvement 
of your resources, by whichalone you can 
have every thing ready to avail yourselves 
of such an opportunity. I will not conceal 
from your lordships that I am one of those 
who thought such an opportunity was 
given to this country by the events which 
took place in Spain last year. I certainly, 
without having too favourable an opinion 
of ministers, did give them credit for their 
exertions in a situation in which it behoy- 
ed them to guard against popular delu- 
sion, as well as not to excite popular en- 
thusiasm. Insuch a situation I gave them 
credit for this; that they would not of 
themselves willingly do any thing to ex- 
cite those passions which were necessary to 
be restrained, and, least of all, to hold out 
hopes which were not justified by facts.— 
And this leads me to the consideration of 
the first point on which his majesty’s mi- 
nisters are bound this day to give an ac- 
count; Whether they took means to ob- 
tain information with regard to Spain, 
and whether the information they re- 
received was such as justified the hopes 
they held out to the public ? We cannot 
forget the magnificent accounts which 
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were circulated at the time, of the re- 
sources of Spain; of the enthusiasm and 
spirit of the people; of the vast armies 
they had collected, and with which it was 
expected they would drive the French be- 
yond the Pyrenees. I remember that it was 
asserted that every thing but official docu- 
ments justified the statement of the amount 
of the Spanish armies as consisting of up- 
wards of four hundred thousand men, ex- 


clusive of a body of reserve, consisting of 


amillion ; and both these exclusive of the 
volunteers. We heard then of nothing 
but the spirit and enthusiasm of the Spa- 
niards. I have looked for proof of this in 
vain to the documents presented by his 
majesty’s ministers ; | find nothing of the 
kind. I find, on the contrary, in the let- 
ters of every officer, of the greatest cha- 
racter, and whose credit stands highest 
with this house, statements of a very difler- 
ent description. I find lord William 
Bentinck, soon after his arrival at Madrid, 
sending accounts of the state of the army 
highly unfavourable; that the greatest 
danger was to be apprehended from their 
inability to contend with the French, that 
their armies were in a state of total disor- 
ganization, that he found it impossible to 
prevail on the Supreme Junta to confer the 
sole command on some one distinguished 
officer, and that they were not prepared for 
the reverses they had met with.— After the 
defeat of general Blake, I find the accounts 
received were still more unfavourable. If 
I look to the letters of general Broderick, I 
find them no less discouraging with respect 
to the people of Spain. In the letters of 
September 10, and November 5, you have 
accounts of the French army, and of the 
Spanish army opposed to them, which 
were calculated to encourage his majesty’s 
ministers in any thing rather than in san- 
guine hopes of success. In some of the 
letters there are accounts of the total want 
of coufidence in those who oucht to have 
set the first example of heroism and devo- 
tion to their country. 
general Baird and general Moore, we find 
that spirit which was so supposed to be 
universal, and which to be successful must 
be persevering, had wholiy subsided. Sir 


John Moore states, that he ‘had heard of 


enthusiasm, but he had met with it no 
where—that the first reverses checked it, 
and that he hat not been able to collect 
any groands to justify the sanguine hopes 
which had been formed.—lI have fouud it 
my duty on some former occasions, to 
state my feelings of the disadvantage aris- 


By the letters of 
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ing from the want of a political correspon- 
dent as well asa military one, and I have 
heard no satisfactory reason for withholding 
that information | required. If the enthu- 
siasm of the people of Spain, excited by 
their hatred towards the French, was 
what it has been described, nothing could 
be so necessary as that the government 
established there should give a direction to 
that spirit. Surely, it was of importance 
that political agents should have been sent — 
to that country, to co-operate with its go- 
vernment ; but it has been remarked by 
my noble friend,(lord Auckland) that there 
seems to have been a disunion in the go- 
vernment upon this occasion, and while we 
have ample documents laid before us by 
the Secretary of State, the political cer- 
respondence of the Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs has been withheld, except some do- 
cuments which it was impossible to with- 
hold. We have Mr. Frere’s letter of 
Noy. 30, in which he tells sir John Moore, 
that the parts of Spain through which the 
latter had passed were the least military, 
and represents the population of the plains 
of Leon and the two Castiles as neither ca- 
pable nor disposed to resist the enemy.— 
I have called your lordship’s attention 
to this letter, because it shews by the ad- 
mission of Mr. Frere that there was a de- 
ficiency in those means which were neces-~ 
sary to enable the people of Spain to 
defend themselves against the attacks of 
the armies of France. But I fear this pas- 
sage in Mr. Frere’s letter is applicable to 
a much larger description of country, 
than gen. Moore could have passed. Gen. 
Moore could have seen nothing of Spain 
but what was to be seen on his march from 
Portugal to Salamanca. But Mr. Frere 
describes a much larger portion of country, 
and I suspect that there is an omission m 
this letter, inorder that it may appear as if 
Mr. Frere was writing as to the small dis- 
trict between Leon and Salamanca, and 
not asto the whole Leonese. Hf Mr. Frere 
should have expressed himself with regard 
to such an extensive portion of country, 
stating, that throughout the whole of it 
there was a want of energy and exertion, 
then I ask what credit can be given to his 
majesty’s ministers, for deliberately hold- 
ing out to the people of England, such 
sanguine hopes of the ultimate success of 
the exertion of the people of Spain? I 
know not upon what authority his majes- 
ty’s ministers could have considered them- 
selves as justified in the statements they 
made at the time; conscious as they must 
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have been of the contents of the official’ 
decumeins which we have before us. But 
their information was not confined to the 
statements of British officers and agents ; 
all the information they received was of 
the same description. I would refer your 
lordships to the proclamations of the Go- 
vernments of the two Castiles and Leon, 
and the proclamations of general Romana 
after the defeat of general Blake, com- 
plaining of the want of every thing ne- 
cessary to enable him to resist the enemy. 
I would refer you also to the statement 
of general Castanos, who gives the same 
accounts after the defeat of Tudela, and 
states the frequency of desertion in his 
army. Howstrongly is this confirmed ?— 
We find that the whole united force of the 
principal armies of Spain, the army of 
general Blake, the army in Estremadura, 
and the army of Arragon, instead of 
amounting to 400,000 men, was not equal 
to the army with which the French began 
their attack in August: and I have autho- 
rity for stating that the army of general 
Blake never exceeded 30 ,000; that the 
army in Estremadura was not more than 
12,000; that the army of Castanos, which 
was said to amount to $0,000, never ex- 
ceeded 26,000; ill cloathed, and ill pro- 
vided with every necessary to enable them 
to keep the field ; that his army, including 
the army of Arragon, did not exceed forty 
thousand, and was composed of men of all 
descriptions, deficient of supplies, arms, 
and accoutrements, and labouring under all 
the disadvantages of new-raised levies.— 
When we have these things before us, are 
we not called on to exact a severe account 
from ministers, and to oblige them to 
shew that they had some better means by 
which they could expect to oppose a suc- 
cessful resistance to the ambitious views of, 
France, than any of those of which we 
have hitherto heard? I know [ shall be 
told that it was by these new levies gene- 
ral Dupont was defeated, that Saragossa 
was defended, that the I'rench were re- 
pulsed from Gallicia, and Joseph Buona- 
parté driven from Madrid. That an ebul- 
lition of enthusiasm and spontaneous re- 
sistance on the part of the people of 
Spain, broke out at once, is not to be dis- 
puted ; but, it was stated in a letter from 
the Secretary for the War Department, 
that it was not a sudden ebullition of rage 
that was to be looked to, upon the conti- 
nuance of which we could not depend 
with certainty, but that it was a persever- 
ing spirited feeling of patriotism, which, 
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as stated in this letter from lord Castle- 
reagh, was not to be intimidated by threats 
or seduced by compromise; a spirit which 
was calculated to carry the people through 
a long and difficult contest. Certainly, it 
was the existence of such a spirit alone 
that could warrant his majesty’s ministers 
in risking in Spain, so large a proportion 
of the disposable forces of this country, 
—But let it be considered, what was the 
situation of affairs at the beginning of the 
contest. Early in July, you have gen, 
Dupont defeated; towards tue latter end 
of July, Joseph Buonaparté retired, and it 
was not till November following, that the 
French armies received any reinforce- 
ments. At the time the French were 
concentrated behind the Ebro, their force 
did not amount to more than 45,000 men, 
If we have these facts as existing at the 
lirst insurrection, we have also the proof, 
that the whole of the period during which 
the French force was there, there was a 
fatal inaction on the part of his majesty’s 
ministers, as well as of those who had the 
conduct of the affairs of Spain, which suf- 
fered the French to remain there unmo- 
lested until they had received the rein- 
forcements they expecied. Now this 
must have arisen from one of two causes ; 
either that there was not that persevering 
spirit in existence in Spain, or that these 
being the elements of that spirit, there 
was not a government capable of giving a 
proper direction to it; and, whichever of 
these two views you ‘ln | in neither case 
is the conduct of his majesty’s ministers 
exempt from blame. Either they had in- 
formation or they had not. If they had 
not, they stand charged with culpable 
negligence ; and if they had information, 
and held out hopes which that informa- 
tion did not justify, they stand, in a much 
higher degree, responsible to the public 
for their conduct. Ihave already said, it 
was not a sudden ebullition that should 
have led us to depart from those princi- 
ples of ceeconomy [ have so often recom- 
mended. His majesty’s ministers should 
have been satisfied, not only of the exist- 
ence of a proper spirit in the people, but 
that there was a government in that coun- 
try which had acquired sufficient authori- 
ty to give it the necessary energy. If 
neither of these things existed, or. if the 
one existed without the other, it was the 
very acme of madness in his majesty’s 
ministers, under such circumstances, to 
lavish as they have done the resources of 
this country. If there wasa spirit in the 
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people, though acting under the disad- 
vantage of not having a proper spirit in 
the government, I do not say that assist- 
ance should have been wholly withheld ; 
but we certainly should not have sent an 
army where we bad not the necessary 
means to afford supplies to that army, or 
effectual assistance to those it was intended 
to protect: we ought rather to have 

iven our assistance by money, and by 
the well-applied exertions of our naval 
force on the coast of Spain. Unless both 
these circumstances were united ;_ unless, 
according to the best information, there 
were good grounds for believing there was 
a persevering spirit in the Spanish nation, 
and a spirit in the government to give it a 
proper direction, the government of this 
country should not have hazarded a British 
army there.—Now let us cofsider what 
his majesty’s ministers have done. It may 
be said, that, though there was not in the 
first instance a Central government to di- 
rect the energies of the people of Spain ; 
yet, every body must be convinced of the 
necessity of giving effect by our means to 
their exertions. It may be said there 
were proofs of the existence of a consider- 
able spirit of enthusiasm, and with those 
proofs it may be asked, would you wait 
till that spirit had subsided, without tak- 
ing any measures for its support? I say 
I would not; I would have made prepa- 
rations; but before I allowed myself to 
send an English army into Spain, I would 
have seen that there were reasonable 
grounds of success. —Then, let us consider 
under these circumstances, what we have 
done. Supposing the spirit of the people 
to have been as we wished it; and I con- 
fess I was among the most sanguine upon 
that head ; let us consider what measures 
have been taken with a view to bring the 


powers of this country to give the most | 


effectual aid to the cause of Spain.—In 
considering this subject, I shall first state 
the different modes of action, and then it 
will not be necessary to do any thing more 
than state my objections to the plan upon 
which his majesty’s ministers resolved to 
act. I state that there were four different 
ways by which this country might have 
assisted Spain. We might have assisted 
Spain by sending an army to the north 
into Asturias and Biscay ; to Catalonia in 
the east; by the attack of the French 
army in Portugal, or by assembling an 
army on the frontiers of that kingdom, 
with a view to operations in the south of 
Spain. As to assembling an army in the 
Vor. XIV, 
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north, it has been stated by one minister, 
that it was a most chimerical project, but 
that was not always his sentiment ; for in 
one of his documents, we find Gijon and 
St. Andero pointed out as the best places 
toactin. Undoubtedly, with respect to the 
co-operation ofanarmy asapplicable tothat 
point, much depended on the time. Un- 
less it acted inthe month of August, it could 
not act at all ; the difficulties with respect 
to supplying the army with provisions 
would have been very great, in consequence 
of its having been found necessary to supply 
general Blake’s army. When I look to the 
difficulty of finding provisions, the disad- 
vantages of the debarkation and the inse- 
curity of a retreat, I am not inclined to say 
that that would have been an advisable 
point. As to Catalonia in the east I should 
say, that the time which would clapse be- 
fore you could assemble an army there, 
would be an objection to that point. The 
remaining quarters to which an army 
might have been directed, are Portugal 
and the south of Spain, the preference to 
the one over the other depending upon the 
time ; that which is of the greatest value 
in all military operations. If you could 
have been ready in August or September, 
it might have been advantageous to have 
collected an army in the south of Spain. 
But, sure I am, if you could have sent an 
army before the end of September, there 
could be no question (for reasons which I 
will not enter at large into,) that the pre- 
ference ought to have been given to the 
south, and that the disembarkation should 
have been at Cadiz instead of Corunna.— 
With respect to the advantage of the last 
mode of employing a British army, I am 
inclined to agree with his majesty’s minis- 
ters that it was striking an important blow 
by the destruction of the French force in 
Portugal, and by its effects in giving en- 
couragement to the people in Portugal, 
and enabling you to avail yourselves of the 
whole population of that country in addi- 
tion to that of Spain. I have therefore no 
difficulty in stating, that to commence an 
attack on the army in Portugal, provided 
that attack had been properly conducted 
as a part of a general plan, and not as a se- 
parate movement, which ended, as all such 
measures must end, that would unquestion- 
ably have been the best mode.—Let us 
consider how his majesty’s ministers found 
themselves called upon to act. I have 
said, that of the four plans they might have 
chosen any one; but then it was absolute- 
ly cee that they should have had 
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some plan. Buonaparté, in one of his pub- 
lications, states, that success in military 
operations depends on having a regular 
plan. Whether the plan they might adopt 
would have been the best one, is quite ano- 
ther question; yet, whatever they did, con- 
sidering the interests of Spain, and the 
character of the enemy against whom they 
were to act, a regular plan was necessary 
before a single movement was made.—I 
have stated that the true policy of the 
country was to husband its resources, and 
concentrate its means, for a favourable op- 
portunity. Now, let us see in what situa- 
tion his majesty’s ministers found them- 
selves at the commencement of the trans- 
actions in Spain. One expedition had 
been sent to Sweden, under that gallant 
and ever-to-be-lamented officer sir John 
Moore, with 11,000 wen. If it was not for 
pressing circumstances, I would stop to 
speak of that expedition, in which 11,000 
inen were sent to assist the king of Swe- 
den, attacked from Norway, by Russia, by 


France, and by Denmark. To support this 


monarch 11,000 nien were sent, without 
any knowledge of any point on which 
they were to act, or without any thing hav- 
ing been previously concerted on the sub- 
ject. Hence arose those extraordinary cir- 
cumstances which have never yet been 
fully explained; the return of the expe- 
dition without having effected or attempt- 
ed any one object, in consequence of the 
manner of sending it out, whilst in these 
extraordinary times we had the extraordi- 
nary spectacic of the commander of a 
force sent out to assist an ally, compelled 
to escape from the capital of that ally in 
disguise. It is impossible to advert to what 
chas happened to Sweden, without referring 
to a great deal of what has passed in this 
case. We have had under our considera- 


. tion the unfortunate success of that expe- 


dition, in which the Danish navy was de- 
stroyed. It was said that the safety of 
Sweden was the object of that expedition. 
We now pay the penalty of that expedi- 
tion by the state of ruin to which the king 
of Sweden by our means has been reduced. 
His majesty’s ministers think they did their 
duty by sending 11,000 men under an 
officer who does not know the object for 
which he is sent. When it arrived there, 
it seemed to be unexpected; the king of 
Sweden is disappointed as to its employ- 
ment, and we have the unlortunate circum- 
stance of a British efticer being forced to 
escape in disguise. Sir John Moore had 
been sent to Sweden with 11,000 men, 
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from whence he returned in the manner I 
described.—Another expedition, consist- 
ing of 5,000 men,.under general Spencer, 
was destined for Ceuta; which, having re- 
connoitred the place, found that nothing 
was to be done there: and a third under 
sir Arthur Wellesley, consisting of 9,000 
men, as is now gencrally understood, was 
destined for South America. Iam much 
afraid, that, even after the commence- 
ment of the ferment in Spain, ministers 
were looking out for some separate object 
for this country ; and that they thought 
it a good opportunity for plunder and 
conquest in South America. So late as 
the 14th of June, when sir Arthur Welles- 
ley set out to take the command of the ex- 
pedition, I do believe it was with the in- 
tention of going to South America. The 
noble earl (Liverpool) shakes his head, and 
says “ No;” but it is remarkable, that 
when the expedition sailed, it sailed with a 
great deficiency of horses. Now, it is well 
known that horsesto draw the artillery and 
for the cavalry, would not have been neces- 
sary to be sent to South America, and were 
absolutely necessary to be sent to Portugal. 
But, ministers having had such a force at 
their disposal, the firstthing to be considered 
was the plan of operations on which it was 
to be employed ;_ they acted on the same 
system of thoughtlessness they had done 
before. With all these means in their 
hands, they embarked on a sea of difficul- 
ties without chart or compass. Instead of 
appointing one commander to direct the 
whole expedition, they send sir Arthur 
Wellesley under a roving commission, to 
act where and how he can. They send an 
order to general Spencer to co-operate with 
him; sir Arthur Wellesley being instruct- 
ed to depend on general Spencer, and, at 
the same time, they gave general Spencer 
a discretion. by which he was enabled 
either to co-operate with sir Arthur Wel- 
lesley, or to go through the Straits of Gi- 
braltar, if he should think he could thus ad- 
vantageously employ the force under his 
command.—lI contend, that when there 
was a general resistance on the part of the 
people of Spain to the power of France, 
the first thing his majesty’s ministers ought 
to have done should have been to have col- 
lected means adequate tothe object, before 
they undertook to act at all_—tl have said 
that the proper opportunity was afforded 
in Portugal: but I have also said that there 
should have beena preliminary plan. How 
did his majesty’s ministers act? I think 
‘after the first accounts in May, an expedi- 
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tion was sent off for the purpose of taking 
advantage of the disturbances in Spain. 
Sir Arthur Wellesley left London after the 
i4th of June, with orders for Portugal, 
with a probability that something might 
occur to lead him to Spain. ‘The noble 
lord opposite shakes his head again and 
says, No. I shall be glad to hear how 
sir Arthur Wellesley’ s expedition was 
fitted out. I know it was sent out under 
the greatest disadvantages, deficient in 
horses and cavalry, and those equip- 
ments, which are most wanted for such 
a service as that on which he was em- 
ployed.—I have stated that there was an 
advantage arising from the expeditions 
which his majesty’s ministers had planned 
not having been acted upon; but there 
were also some disadvantages. General 
Moore’s force required time to recruit, 
and sir Arthur Wellesley’s being intended 
for a different service was. deficient in 
what was most required. When it was 
that ministers first undertook to employ 
the army in Spain, I cannot say, but it was 
subsequent to the 2Ist of June. Lord 
Castlereagh writes to sir A. Wellesley that 
the accounts from Cadiz were bad ; ‘but it 
appears that he had an expedition i in view, 
for on that day col. Brown is ordered to 
collect information with respect to the 
state of the country in Portugal. On the 
30th of June they send their final instruc- 
tions, and there are two separate Instruc- 
tions of the same date. In the first, he is 
directed to proceed to the coast of Spain, 
to collect information with regard to any 
point on which it may be possible to act ; 
and by another letter, of the same date, a 
second positive instruction is sent desiring 
him to proceed off the Tagus. Inthe in- 
terval between the first and second letter, 
it appears, that intelligence came from sir 
Charles Cotton, representing the French 
force at 4,000 men: without waiting to 
hear from colonel Brown, but acting upon 
the intelligence of a naval officer certainly 
entitled to every attention, for his gallant 
services, though perhaps, not the fittest 
person to be relied on in this instance, his 
majesty’s ministers changed their object, 
and directed sir Arthur Wellesley to pro- 
ceed immediately, without loss of time, to 
the Tagus. He was hardly clear of the 
Channel before ministers received from 
general Spencer more accurate accounts. 
General Spencer stated the amount of the 
French force to be 20,000 men ; then all 
was alarm and confusion, and ministers 
contemplated sending out an expedition 





upon a more extensive scale, and thought 
25,000 men hardly sufficient. When the 
force was augmented by so large a number, 
it appeared to his majesty’s ministers to be 
too large to be entrusted to the command 
of sir Arthur Wellesley. It is supposed, 
that considerable difficulties existed with 
respect tothe appointment of a commander 
in chief of that army. First, it was said, 
that the command was to be given to an 
Illustrious Duke (the Duke of York) ; then 
it was confidently stated that a noble earl 
now in my eye, (the earl of Chatham) was 
to have the command. It seems most ex- 
traordinary, that the gallant officer who 


had so recently returned from Sweden, ° 


whose military talents were of the first 
order, and who had seen a variety of ser- 
vice, should never have been thought of ; 

or that there should have been any besite 
tion in placing the command in hands so 
worthy to receive it, as these of sir John 
Moore. It appears, however, that it was 
not thought fit to appoint sir John Moore 
to that important trust, and the chief com- 
mand was given to sir Hew Dalrymple. 
I do not mean to say, that this was an im- 
proper selection. Ihave the honour of a 
slight personal acquaintance with sir Hew 
Dalrymple ; but from the little conversa- 
tion I have had with him, I conceived him 
to possess ability, and to be well informed 
upon military subjects; and whilst at 
Gibraltar, he evinced, in the assistance he 
rendered to the Spaniards, both discretion 
and judgment. But, it has happened to 
him, as it has happened to many, that he 
has risen in the service without having 
been much employed. It does appear, 
however, as if ministers acted from some 
direct personal feeling towards sir John 
Moore, for it seems as if they were deter- 
mined to prevent sir John Moore from hav- 
ing the command under any probable cir- 
cumstances, by appointing sir Harry Bur- 
rard, his senior officer, second in command 
to sir Hew Dalrymple; and singularly 
enough, sir Harry Burrard was sent out, 
I believe, in the same vessel with sir Jolin 
Moore.—(Here the noble Earl entered 
into a detailed view of all the circum- 
stances, attending the different expedi itions 
sent out to Portugal, their landing in that 
country, and until the battles of Roleia and 
Vimiera.)—I have already, continued his 
lordship, stated what justice obliged me to 
say with regard to sir Hew Dalrymple. 
I am not less willing to pay to sir Arthur 
Wellesley the tribute which his high ser- 
vices and talents deserve. I believe him, 
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from all I have heard of him, to be a de- 
serving officer, of great merit and abilities ; 
in short, such an officer, as, in these times 
of difficulty, the country may look to with 
the hope of the most advantageous ser- 
vices. Butsir Arthur Wellesley was placed 
in a situation in which no officer ought 
to be placed. It was impossible that sir 
Arthur Wellesley should not have felt a 
considerable irritation at the command be- 
jag taken away from him; and if he fell 
into an error on this occasion, it was an 
error, into which every man of ardent zeal 
and honourable ambition was likely to 


fall, when he saw an opportunity of 


acting with honour and advantage for his 
country against the enemy,—On the 17th 
-of August he came into contest with an 
advanced corps of the French army, and 
then the Battle of Vimiera took place on 
the 21st. Ido not wish to cast any blame 
upon him; but I think the situation in 
which he was placed did induce him to 
incur a hazard which he ought not to have 
done. He advanced with an army little 
more than superior to Junot’s, and he ha- 
zarded this certain consequence, that, 
though his success could not be decisive, 
a defeat would have been fatal, as, had the 
fortune of the day been different, the 
whole of the expedition must have failed. 
On the 2ist sir Harry Burrard landed. 
Sir Harry Burrard shewed his high mind 
on this occasion, when he declined to take 
the command, and gave to sir Arthur Wel- 
lesley all the merit. The Battle of Vi- 
miera was gained with honour to the 
troops engaged in it. I have no doubt 
that with the impressions of success further 
advantages might have been obtained by 
an immediate pursuit, but I think the rea- 
sons given by sir H. Burrard, are very 
substantial and satisfactory. Whatever 
prejudice may have arisen to the country 
trom that event, is to be ascribed to his 
majesty’s ministers, in having so arranged 
their system of action, that an officer should 
take the command of an army in the midst 
of anaction, and before he could have any 
opportunity of examining the scene. It 
was not’ to be expected, that an officer, 
with so heavy a responsibility, should have 
acted otherwise than he did.—By the next 
day sir Hew Dalrymple arrived, and thus 
there were three commanders succeeding 
each other, within the four and twenty 


hours.—Then followed that which has been. 


the subject of so much debate ; the Conven- 
tion of Cintra. A subject upon which the 
public are unanimous in their opinion. 
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His majesty’s ministers have themselves 
stated that it has disappointed the hopes 
and expectations of the country. Its effects 
may be summed up by stating, that the 
French general obtained the transport 
of his army to France with his artillery, 
six rounds of ammunition, and 800 horses 
equipped and ready for action, and ob- 
tained those advantages which would have 
been well purchased with the loss of half 
his army. We may appreciate its ad- 
vantage, by recollecting what happened 
at Corunna after the disastrous defeat 
of the French troops, in the battle 
which we are told was fought without 
hope of advantage. We find, that be- 
fore our army could embark, it lost 
7,000 men, all the horses, stores, ammu- 
nition, provisions, and baggage; and that 
that it was in such a state of complete 
disorganization, that at this moment it is 
not those 7,000 men only that are lost, 
but the whole army is lost to the service 
of the country, and must be so for months 
to come. If such has been the effect of 
the retreat from Corunna, what has not the 
enemy to boast of, for the retreat from Cin- 
tra?—The noble Earl, after stating many 
other circumstances connected with the 
Convention of Cintra, expressed his opi- 
nion that it was an act which, in every 
point of view, was unadvisable; but the 
principal blame he imputed to his majes- 
ty’s ministers, for that extraordinary ar- 
rangement, by which they had appointed 
a succession of officers, equaily ignorant 
of local circumstances, and equally jea- 
lous of each: other; but, above ail, he 
blamed them for not having instructed 
them with regard to their ulterior views. 
—I am, said his lordship, no friend to 
fettering the discretion of a general of- 
ficer; to whom, after having formed a 
plan, and concerted his operations, J think 
as large a power as possible ought to 
be given; but surely it was not diffi- 
cult to foresee, that with such a force 
as was employed against the French, and 
with .the co-operation which might be ex- 
pected from the courage of the Spanish 
armies, some terms were likely to be en- 
tered into with the enemy. His majesty’s 
ministers ought, therefore, to have given 
such general views of their sentiments and 
wishes, as would have enabled the of- 
ficer commanding the Expedition to have 
acted on those principles, which if they 
had acted upon, they would not have had 
to have said of the Convention that it had 
disappointed the hopes and expectations 
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of the country. Here, then, is a strong 
ground for the condemnation of his ma- 
jesty’s ministers, to whom, for this, as well 
as for every other part of the transaction, 
the chief blame is to be imputed.—The 
noble Earl argued at considerable length 
upon the general impolicy of the con- 
duct of his majesty’s ministers with 
respect to the people and government 
of Portugal. The result of that conduct 
had been, that instead of having an army 
on the frontiers of Portugal, protecting the 
interior, we had been obliged to retain a 
considerable portion of the army to keep 
in subjection the people for whose deliver- 
ance they were sent. Besides, the Portu- 
guese force was actually less in November 
than in August last. ‘These grounds, 
added his lordship, I think suflicient to 
call on the house 'to arraign the conduct 
of his majesty’s ministers. What a con- 
trast does the conduct of his majesty’s 
ministers afford to that of the consummate 
general whose plans they had to oppose ! 
Do you ever hear, said his lordship, of 
Buonaparté appointing marshal Ney to 
command an army, and, in the midst of 
an action, sending general Soult to super- 
sede him, and then, in the midst of a bat- 
tle, sending Massena or some other gene- 
ral to supersede him? No.—You have 
seen how differentlyhe acts. You have 
seen how the moment affairs took an unfa- 
vourable turn, he kept his army behind 
the Ebro, where it might defy attack, and 
wait for reinforcements. You find him, as 
soon as his preparations are ready, carry- 
ing on one great and simultaneous opera- 
tion. Whoever speaks of him, it is not 
possible he should speak of him without 
admiring him for his great abilities, what- 
ever may be thought of his character in 
other respects. In rapidity of execution 
he is only equalled by his patience in pre- 
paring the means; he has all the opposire 
qualities of Fabius and Marcellus, whether 
you consider the country in which he 
acts, the people with whom he has to 


contend, or the means by which he is to’ 


subdue them. He rivals Hannibal in the 
application of the means, and is exempt 
from his only fault, that of not improving 
by past experience.—Are we to be sur- 
prised then, that such arrangements have 
been followed by such calamities in Spain, 
as make men shudder and the blood run 
cold? I come next té examine the means, 
which his majesty’s ministers adopted to 
obtain information of the disposition and 
resources of the Spanish nation. Thirty 
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or forty officers, it appears, were sent in 
various directions into Spain, to obtain 
that information which should have been 
obtained some months before. Whilst 
Buonaparté was engaged in the most ac- 
tive endeavours, to collect a force from all 
quarters to pour into Spain, no orders, it 
appears, were issued to our army in Por- 
tugal to move towards that country, till 
the 26th of September, when the first in- 
structions to sir John Moore to that effect 
were dated. On the 28th of September, 
sir David Baird received orders to proceed 
to Spain. And here I cannot avoid call- 
ing your lordships’ attention to another in- 
stance of neglect upon the part of minis- 
ters. It was not until three days before 
these orders were given to sir David Baird, 
that instructions were transmitted to ge- 
neral Broderick, directing him to concert 
with the Junta of Gallicia, measures for 
the debarkation of the army, and for en- 
abling it to advance immediately. It has 
been said, that the correspondence of cap- 
tain Kennedy represented that the Junta 
would oppose no difficulty to the landing 
of the troops; but that correspondence is 
on the table, and your lordships will per- 
ceive by looking into it, that it relates al- 
together to the refusal of the Junta of 
Gallicia to suffer the army to land. In 
point of fact, though sir David Baird ar- 
rived at Corunna on the 13th of October, 
it was not till the 40th that permission 
was given for the disembarkation of his 
army. Now when we consider the whole 
of this case ; that the troops had been put 
in motion at so late a period; that no 
means had been taken to insure their re- 
ception when they arrived; when we 
consider besides the particular point at” 
which his majesty’s ministers had chosen 
to act, I am persuaded that your lordships 
will perceive throughout the whole of 
their measures, a system of improvidence, 
imbecility, and impotence, which would 
be a disgrace to the government of any 
country, still more to that of a great em- 
pire. Situated as he was, it was impossi- 
ble for sir John Moore to begin his march 
before the beginning or middle of the 
month of October; and if the Secretary 
for the War Department had exercised 
those talents which I know him to possess, 
and had given himself the trouble to cal- 
culate dates or distances, he must have 
known, that it would not be possible for 
the army to form a junction on the fron- 
tiers of Leon and Gallicia before the mid- 
dle of December. Did ministers suppose 





that Buonaparté, taking example from 
their own inactivity and supineness, would 
not make any effort to retrieve those 
losses, which he had unexpectedly sustain- 
ed in Spain? Did they suppose, that the 
encampment upon the Ebro had been 
maintained for no other purpose than to 
keep up a defensive position in Spain, 
without any intention to make an attempt 
to regain the ground that had been wrest- 
ed from the enemy in that country? or 
did they imagine, that reinforcements 
would not be expedited, with all possible 
dispatch, to that post to which the French 
army had some months before been com- 
pelled to retreat? On the contrary, would 
not all the examples of Buonaparié’s past 
conduct have shewn them, that no effort 
would be spared by him—that the utmost 
possible exertions would be made to re- 
trieve his losses in Spain ?—This, minis- 
ters might have calculated upon as a cer- 
tainty, that, before the end of the month 
of October, even though he might be 
obliged to draw the reinforcements from 
the Danube or the Vistula, he would have 
collected an army in Spain adequate to 
the reduction of that country. Upon this 
head we had not been without information 
from the French accounts, which had been 
published in all the newspapers of this 
country. By these accounts it appeared, 
that, in a Message of Buonaparté to 
his Senate, on the 16th of September, 
he declared his determination to continue 
the war against Spain with vigour, and to 
destroy those armies which the English 
had landed on the Peninsula. Here there 
was a distinct declaration of Buonaparté’s 
views upon Spain, previous to the orders 
sent out to sir John Moore to advance 
into Spain, or the instructions given to 
sir David Baird, to proceed from Falmouth 
to Corunna. Then followed a Report 
from the French minister of war, stating, 
«* That it was of no small advantage, that 
in the ensuing campaign the French armies 
were to meet the English ; that the Eng- 
lish might themselves, at length, feel the 
effects of the war ; that they would be 
destroyed or driven into the sea ; or com- 
pelled todo as they had done at Toulon, 
the Helder, and in Sweden.” Such lan- 


guage as this, proceeding from a minister 
of a foreign nation, could not but be most 
galling to every English feeling ; and 
what rendered that language still more 
afflicting was, that the representation it 
contained, had unfortunately been realised 
by the event, and might have been pre- 
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vented by ordinary prudence and fore- 
sight. ‘Then, an addition of 200,000 men 
was Called out in augmentation of the ex- 
isting army, as appeared by the Paris pa- 
pers of the 2lst of October, received in 
this country on the 3d of November. By 
these channels of information we knew 
thas between the middie of October and 
the 18th of November, reinforcements of 
infantry and cavalry, to the amount of 
57,390 men, had actually joined the 
French army in Spain. The report of 
general Castanos states, that between the 
Ist of October and the 20th of November, 
not less than 68,000 men had arrived in 
Spain; which, with the force of 45,000 
already in that country, made an army 
of 113,000 men, (of which 18,000 were 
cavalry,) applicable to the reduction of 
that nation. In this state ef information, 
however, his majesty’s ministers thought 
proper to send a British army to act 
against so superior a force in the open 
country, where their vast superiority in 
cavalry would give the enemy a decisive 
advantage, and where there was no ade- 
quate native force to support the British 
army. But even if the Spaniards had an 
army, which, instead of amounting in the 
whole to $5,000 men, as far exceeded its 
actual strength, as the exaggerated ac- 
counts received in this country stated, what 
should have been the first operations of 
the campaign ? What was to have been 
expected in the first conflict, between new 
raised levies, and the best disciplined 
troops in Europe? What was to be 
looked to but losses in the first instance, 
though by unabated spirit and persevering 
exertions the Spaniards might ultimately 
triumph? The course they should have 
adopted was to retreat to their fastnesses, 
and at first to have abandoned a great 
part of the open country to the enemy, in 
which they might incessantly _harrass 
him by desultory attacks, and learn in 
the school of adversity that experience and 
efficiency which would enable them finally 
to prevail over their enemies.—Under 
the actual circumstances of the country, 
therefore, no one could have supposed 
that the point selected by ministers would 
be that, in which the British army must 
have been employed against so superior a 
force of the enemy without any prospect 
whatever of success. It was not, then, 
till the 12th of October, that sir John 
Moore began his march from Lisbon for 
Spain. On the 14th of November he ar- 
rived with the head column of his army at 
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Salamanca, and on the 5th of December, 
when the other columns had successively 
come up, sir John Moore wrote that gene- 
ral Hope was at Avila, sir David Baird at 
Astorga, and that he expected within a 
short time to be able to assemble the whole 
army. It has been said, in another place, 
that if any responsibility were to attach 
any where for this line of march, which 
the army had taken, that responsibility 
rested with sir John Moore. Nothing, I 
contend, can be more unfounded than 
such an assertion. Sir John Moere had 
no choice, and the course he actually took 
was perfectly right, and it will, | am con- 
vinced, meet the concurrence of every mi- 
litary authority in the country, that his de- 
cision in favour of a march by land was 
sound upon military principles. It would 
certainly not have been desirable for him 
to venture on an uncertain passage by sea 
at that season, nor would it have been pru- 
dent in him to land his army in a country 
which had not the means of affording him 
the necessary supplies. On the 15th of 
November, sir David Baird began his 
march from Corunna, and on the 14th 
of that month the head of sir John Moore’s 
army arrived at Salamanca.—Having 
thus stated what was the situation of the 
British army in the middle of November, 
I beg now to call.the attention of your 
lordships to the situation of the French 
army at that period. Onthe 4th of No- 
vember the French reinforcements had ar- 
rived in great strength in Spain, so as to 
enable their army to commence active 
operations. In point of fact, the French 
had begun to act on the 26th of October, 
as appears by their having surrounded 
and taken a column of 1,200 men. On 
the 30th of October the French began to 
act against the army of general Blake, 
and between that and the 11th of Novem- 
ber totally destroyed or dispersed that 
army. On the 4th of November Buona- 
parté arrived at Vittoria ; on the 10th the 
army of Estremadura was destroyed ; and 
on the 13th Buonaparté actually estab- 
lished his head-quarters at Burgos, the 
very point where our army was to unite, 
one day before the head of sir John 
Moore’s army arrived at Salamanca; two 
days before sir David Baird began his 
march from Corunna.—All these were 
circumstances that might have been fore- 
seen by any ordinary capacity; and with 
the certainty that such circumstances 
must have taken place, it was the height 
of madness to send a British army to act 
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in the North of Spain. It was the opinion 
also of sir John Moore, that the whole of 
the British army under his command 
should have been assembled on the Por- 
tuguese frontier, and directed its march 
to Seville, and not toSalamanca. If that 
plan of operations had been adopted, he 
might, if pressed, retire behind the Tagus, 
and thence into the province of Andalu- 
sia, where there was an important iron 
foundery at Seville; where the spirit of 
the people was most enthusiastic ; and 
where there was a secure and impregnable 
port, Cadiz, to which in any emergency the 
British army could securely retreat. The 
port of Cadiz was capable of affording 
shelter to the fleet, and security to the 
army if obliged to fall back upon it. But 
here I do not mean to go into the cause of 
that jealousy which existed with respect 
to admitting our troops into that port ; 
yet, if such a jealousy could have pre- 
vailed after we had sent a large army into 
that province to assist the cause of Spain, 
at all events our own impregnable fortress, 
Gibraltar, was a point, to which the army 
could securely retreat. ‘That plan of ope- 
rations would have been best for the secu- 
rity of the British army ; most effectual for 
the Spanish cause, because it would esta- 
blish the British army as a reserve round 
which the native troops might rally; and 
most harrassing to the French, because it 
would oblige them to act upon a more ex- 
tended line.—But scarcely had sir David 
Baird begun his march, when at Lugo he 
heard of the destruction of general Blake’s 
army : on his arrival at Astorga, he heard 
of the dispersion of the army of Estrema- 
dura: so that before he could have ar- 
rived at the scene of action, every army, 
from which he could have hoped for sup- 
port, had been destroyed. And here I 
must beseech your lordships’ attention to 
the Letter of sir D. Baird, dated the 22d 
of November, and to that of sir John 
Moore, dated the 24th of November, and 
to the representations of both as to the ab- 
sence of all support from the native armies, 
and the want of the reported spirit or en- 
thusiasm on the part of the people. In 
his letter, sir John Moore said, that if the 
real strength of the Spanish army, or the 
real state of the country had been known, 
Cadiz, not Corunna, would have been the 
point selected for the landing of sir David 
Baird’s corps; and Seville, not Salamanca, 
the place at which the army ought to 
have been assembled. These documents 
shewed how hopeless the situation of af- 
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fairs in Spain was, how low the dispo- 
sition of the people was at that period. — 
The letter from sir David Baird had been 
received here on the 3d of December ; 
that of sir John Moore on the 8th; and it 
is in the recollection of your lordships, that 
these documents were in the possession 
of his majesty’s ministers, when, on the 
16th of December, they thought proper to 
advise his majesty to issue that celebrated 
Proclamation which pledged his majesty 
to “ the universal Spanish nation ;” which 
bound this country to a cause, which, ac- 
cording to every information, was at the 
time actually hopeless. [ am ready to 
admit, that it would be the interest of this 
country, as it must be in its disposition, to 
maintain the cause of the independence of 
Spain, as long as there could be any reason- 
able expectation of success. But I can- 
not but disapprove of this gratuitous pledge 
solemnly proclaimed to the world under 
such circumstances ; a pledge, which could 
not be of any service to Spain, and might 
be of considerable inconvenience to this 
country. This declaration is a point, upon 
which I think ministers are bound to give 
some explanation to parliament, as to the 
grounds upon which they thought proper 
to issue it, whilst they had such docu- 
ments in their possession. But whilst 
general Hope was at Avila and sir David 
Baird at Astorga, the army of Castanos 
was defeated and dispersed, a part having 
retreated into Arragon, and another 
part proceeding south towards Andalusia. 
So that in three short weeks after he had 
commenced operations, Buonaparté com- 
pletely succeeded in destroying the three 
armies upon which the British army was 
to depend for support. This was the re- 
sult of the combination of the activity, fore- 
sight, and prudence of the enemy, as con- 
trasted with the supineness, rashness, and 
arrogance of the councils of his majesty’s 
ministers. ‘The means provided by Buo- 
naparté for the accomplishment of his pur- 
poses are so well combined, and his 
objects so ably prosecuted, as generally to 
give hima moral certainty of success; and 
whatever may be — of his total dis- 
regard of the justice of those objects, it is 
impossible not to admire the ability and 
wisdom with which he combines the 
means of accomplishing them. A person 
high in office has, in another place, in ad- 
verting to this subject with a view to shew 
that fortune may be controlled by wise 
eombinations and persevering spirit, ap- 
plied to it the celebrated quetation, 
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“ Nullum numen abest si sit Prudentia, sed te 
“ Nos facimus, Fortuna, Deam, coeloque lo- 
“ camus.” 

Buonaparté might unquestionably with 
the greatest justice apply this quotation to 
himself. He is said to be superstitious, to 
rely on his fortune, and to place confidence 
in his star; but whatever may be his dis- 
position or his feelings in these respects, 
he never neglects to provide all the means 
that possibly can contribute to ensure suc- 
cess. It is not with him as with his ma- 
jesty’s ministers ; he never enters into an 
enterprise without any calculation of con- 
sequences; he never exposes his fortune to 
risk upon the desperate chance of a dis- 
tant possibility of success. In this situa- 
tion, however, were the affairs in Spain, 
whensir John Moore, determined and pro- 
perly determined, to retreat; and in this de- 
termination he continued till the 5th of De- 
cember. It must now be obvious to your 
lordships, that that course would have been 
best for the safety of the British army, and 
most advantageous for the interest of the 
people whom it had been sent to assist ; 
because, by retiring to the frontier of Por- 
tugal, sir John Moore might take advan- 
tage of any favourable opportunity to re- 
turn to the assistance of Spain. Upon 
these grounds, therefore, sir John Meore 
persevered in his intention to retreat until 
the middle of the day, onthe 5th of Decem-. 
ber, when his determination was changed. 
The noble Secretary of State has thrown 
down the gauntlet, and gallantly offered to 
justify this change. But I rather think the 
noble Secretary will find it extremely dif 
ficult to shew, that it was not only right but 
necessary for sir J. Moore to advance from 
Salamanca upon that occasion. ‘The whole 
of the Spanish armies were dispersed and 
flying before the French, who had pos- 
session of the passes of Somosierra and 
Guadarama, and also of the great road to 
Madrid. Was that a situation, I would 
ask, in which sir John Moore should have 
advanced, and with an army, too, of only 
26,000 men? I am aware that the noble 
Secretary of State, among other extraordi- 
nary things, has alleged that sir John 
Moore had 40,000 men at Salamanca. 
That is, the noble Secretary opposes the 
report of the papers in his office neatly 
bound up with red tape, to the assertion of 
sir John Moore, who had the army before 
hiseyes. Yet with this army the noble 
Secretary would maintain that sir John 
Moore should, without any Spanish army, 
or even armed peasantry to sustain him, 
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have advanced intothe centre of thecountry 
depriving himself of the means of retreat, at 
200 miles distance from any place of em- 
barkation. ‘The proposition, in fact, need 
only to be stated, in order to demonsirate 
the impossibility of defending the noble 
secretary’s opinion, not merely to military 
men, but indeed to any description of per- 
sons capable of combining two ideas. Under 
all the circumstances of the situation of 
the British army it was highly imprudent 
to advance, and nothing was to be expect- 
ed to result from such an operation, but a 
hasty and disastrous retreat. It is an af- 
flicting consideration to Englishmen that 
the consequence has been precisely what 
was to have been expected, and has re- 
flected disgrace upon the counsels which 
led to it; but certainly did not leave any 
stain either upon the high character ofthe 
general, or the unparalleled spirit which 
had been displayed by his brave army. 
The prudent determination of sir John 
Moore, which he persisted in till the 5th 
of December, he was induced to alter on 
that day by the communications which he 
received from Mr. Frere, a gentleman, 
who, whatever may be his talents in other 
respects, and however painful and unplea- 
sant it may be to me to make the observa- 
tion, appears to be wholly unqualified, 
from his folly, ignorance and presumption, 
for that high and important station which 
he at present occupies. To prove the in- 
competence of this gentleman, I need only 
refer to his letter of the 27th of November, 
in which, appearing to be ignorant of the 
arrival of reinforcements to the French 
army which had augmented it to 113,000 
men, he mentions to sir John Moore how 
desirable it would be for him, and how 
politic, to make an attack upon the French 
army before it should be reinforced; and 
yet at the date of that letter, the French 
army had been increased to 113,000 men. 
Another reason assigned by that gentle- 
man for the advance of sir John Moore was 
that France was always weak after a great 
effort. Was France weak after the battle 
of Marengo? Was she weak after the great 
efforts made at the battles of Jena, of Vien- 
na, of Ulm, of Austerlitz, or of Friedland ? 
What could be such a proof of existing 
strength and powerful resources as the 
means that had been sent forth by France 
to insure success, and for the achievement 
of these important. victories? Sentiments 
such as those expressed by that gentleman 
could not fail to remind one of the case of 
those who from being in the constant habit 
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of telling stories, came at length to believe 
them themselves. Mr. Frere seems to me 
to be one of those, who in this country 


| make a practice of decrying every effort 


of France, and predicting the failure of all - 
her projects. Before the battle of Maren- 
go the defeat of Buonaparté was antici- 
pated; on the late coalition the downfall 
of his power was represented as Certain in 
almost all the newspapers, not even ex- 
cepting the Anti-Jacobpin.—I come now to 
shew that the advance of the army from 
Salamanca was the work of this Mr. Frere, 
It will be in your lordships’ recollection, 
that the instructions from lord Castlereagh 
to sir Jahn Moore, directed him to be 
guided in every thing respecting the Junta 
of government by, and to take all his in- 
formation on that, and all the subjects 
concerning the state of Spain from, Mr. 
Frere: not however, that he was to submit 
to his communications ‘as to commands, 
but to pay every attention to them short 
of what should be paid to commands. I 
wish your lordships to bear these instruc- 
tions in mind, in order that you may be 
able to judge of the weight which the let- 
ter of Mr. Frere must have bad in determin- 
ing the conduct of sir John Moore. In this 
letter Mr. Frere recommended to sir John 
Moore to suspend his retreat for the present : 
for the present he said, because such was the 
spirit of the people, that, if they should be 
abandoned by the British army, he was con- 
vinced they would still accomplish their ob- 
ject. When Mr. Frere stated the determin- 
ed spirit of the Spaniards—nay, when he 
went the length of alledging, that if that 
people were even left to themselves, he 
had no doubt of their ultimate success, 
he still urged sir John Moore to advance 
tu their aid, adding, that such a movement 
was at that time of so much importance 
to the interests of Spain, and he was so 
certain of its happy result, that he would 
be ready to take the whole responsibility 
of it upon himself. To this strong, and, 
as it afterwards proved, false statement, 
was owing the change which took place 
in sir John Moore’s opinion on the 5th of 
December. This officer received another 
letter from the ambassador, stating that 
Castanos had an army of 40,000 men, 
which the Central Junta communicated 
their expectation of speedily augmenting 
to 75,000. Therefore sir John Moore 
was exhorted to advance to place himself 
in a situation either to join the army men- 
tioned by the Junta, or to attack the 
flanks of the French. Accompanying 
L 
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these communications of false intelligence 
was a most improper letter from Mr. Frere, 
which deserved the strongest terms of re- 
probation ; which, by recommending the 
examination of the messenger who bore it 


before a council of war in the event of 


his not complying with the recommend- 
ation it contained, actually proposed to 
take out of the hands of sir John Moore 
the command of his army. But who was 
this bearer, to whose representations such 
respectful attention was to be paid? Why 
is his name withheld? Washe any great 
officer of experience ? Was it Dumourier, 
or that great rival of Buonaparté, Moreau ? 
No such thing ;—but M. Charmilly, one 
of the most infamous characters existing. 
I am fully aware who he is; and I would 
appeal to my noble friend on the cross- 
bench (viscount Sidmouth), whether he 
was not, when in office, cautioned against 
this man? He is, in fact, one of those who 
commenced the sanguinary revolution at 
St. Domingo, where he was actually con- 
cerned in assassination. From St. Do- 
mingo he went to France, as one of the 
delegates from that island; and from 
France he came to take refuge here, where 
he attempted to impose upon the govern- 
ment, by assuming an authority and offii- 
cia! character which he did not possess 
from the government of St. Domingo. 
Such was the man whom ministers thought 
fit to entrust. How, I would ask, could 
they be ignorant of his character? He 
who, for several years, has notoriously 
practised usury in this town, who can be 
traced through all the courts of law in ac- 
tions for such practices ; and whose name 
the noble lord on the woolsack may find 
among the list of fraudulent bankrupts. 
This then, my lords, is the sort of man 
whom Mr. Frere thought proper to select 
for the purpose of influencing the decision, 
if not of superseding the authority, of sir 
John Moore. In denouncing this man, 
whose name J have learned from private 
letters transmitted by sir John Moore to 
his relations, and in marking him as one 
of those emigrants, who took refuge in 
this country in consequence of the French 
revolution, I beg I may not be understood 
as casting any general reflection on that 
description of persons. God forbid that 


Ishould use any expression calculated 

the slightest degree, to disturb the feelings 
of those high-minded persons, those gene- 
rous spirits, who, from a chivalrous devo- 
tion to their sovereign and his family, fled 
from the French revolution. 
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of such men not only entitles them to 
compassion but to admiration. But [ 
mean not to confound such a person as | 
allude to with those whom I have just de- 
scribed. This person, who was the bearer 
of this extraordinary letter from Mr, 
Frere, it appears, left Madrid on the 2d, 
and of course could not be unaware of the 
state of that city at the time. — In addition 
to the letter from Mr. Frere, he also 
brought a letter from Morla, who, on the 
very day he wrote the letter exhorting 
sir John Moore to advance towards Ma- 
drid, was actually negociating with Buona- 
parté for the surrender of that city. 
Thus, had sir John Moore been influenced 
by Mr. Frere’s confidential messenger, 
whom there was great reason to consider 
as a traitor and a spy for the enemy, or by 
the exhortation of Morla, whose tiea- 
chery to the Spanish cause had since be- 
come glaring, the probability was, that 
our whole army would have been destroy- 
ed or taken prisoners; certainly, if sir 
John Moore had advanced towards Ma- 
drid, such must have been the conse- 
quence, and it was not alone the loss of 
that ever-to-be-lamenied officer, that the 
country would have had to deplore, but the 
destruction of his whole army. How are 
ministers to account for arrangements 
which exposed this gallant officer and his 
force to so much imminent danger? That 
danger was indeed so felt by sir John 
Moore himself, that it was impossible to 
read, without emotion, the letters he 
wrote to his friends upon the subject.— 
The conduct of this gailant officer was, in- 
deed, throughout that unfortunate cam- 
paign, whic i terminated in his glorious 
death, calculated in an eminent degree to 
excite the interest of every generous and 
just mind. His arrangements at Corunna, 
both as to the contrivance and the execu- 
tion, were honourable to his character and 
worthy of the highest eulogiums of fame.— 
There are other points connected with 
this question, which I must leave to be dis- 
cussed by others; having, I fear, tres- 
passed too far upon the attention of the 
house, and feeling much exhausted my- 
self. I could dwell upon the want of in- 
formation and foresight which ministers 
betrayed, upon the inadequacy of their 
supplies to the army in every respect, 
and particularly in cavalry, of which they 
sent but 2,000 altogether, to acountry, too, 
where that description of force was pecu- 
liarly necessary. This deficiency could 
not proceed from the limited number of 
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our cavalry. For we had nowno less than 
27,000 of that body, and it would be re- 
membered that in the years 1793 and 4, 
when we had only 14,000, we had 7 or 
8,000 then upon the continent. I could 
also animadvert upon the circumstance of 
leaving both sir David Baird and sir John 
Moore in want of money; upon the inat- 
tention of the admiralty in sending no in- 
structions to admiral Cotton from April to 
the date of the Convention; the improvi- 
dence manifested with respect to the se- 
curity of the fleet at Ferrol; but, above 
all, I could call the particular attention of 
your lordships to the consequence of this 
unfortunate campaign; to the loss of 7 
or 8,000 men, without any advantage to 
Spaia or to this country; to the loss of 
horses, stores, and money sent to Spain, 
&c. &c., to the amount of no less than 
eight millions, With this review of the 
conduct of ministers; of those who pro- 
duced such a calamitous result, how is it 
possible to attend to the cant of modern 
patriotism, that it is of no consequence 
by whom the administration of our govern- 
ment and resources is conducted? As 
well might it be maintained, that it would 
answer as well to have an army directed 
by a commander whose folly and inex- 
periences was proverbial, as by a Marlbo- 
rough. How can it seriously be urged, 
that it is the same thing whether the go- 
vernment be entrusted to incapable per- 
sons or to able statesmen? Iam really asto- 
nished at the absurd extravagance of the 
doctrine, into which men of general good 
sense and good intention have been re- 
cently betrayed upon this subject. ‘To 
the principles of reform ; to a temperate, 
intelligible, and definite reform; I have 
been always, and still continue, a friend 
To promote that desirable object was, I 
contend, the study of the last administra- 
tion; and, I can answer for it, that no 
man is more friendly to such an object 
than my noble friend near me (lord Gren- 
ville). It was, in our endeavours to attain 
that end, we incurred the reproaches of 
those who covered their censure snder the 
specious phrases of a “sordid economy 
and want of vigour.”’—The noble lord 
concluded with an animated appeal to 
the house, exhorting their lordships by 
their regard for themselves and their pos- 
terity, by their consideration for the wasted 
blood of their countrymen, for the dilapi- 
dated resources of their country, for their 
national character, for the interests of the 
Spanish cause, and for the ruined pro- 
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spects of Europe, to acquiesce in a motion, 
which had for its objects, to call to an ac- 
count the men, to whose mal-administra- 


tion such numerous and severe calamities 
were attributable.—The noble lord then 


_ read the following Address, which he prof- 


fered for adoption :— 

« That an humble Address be presented 
to his Majesty, to represent to his Majesty 
that we have considered with attention the 
various documents, incomplete as they 
are, which have been laid before us re- 
specting the efforts made by his Majesty 
during the last campaign, in support of the 
resistance of the people of Spain and Por- 
tugal to the unjust aggression and usurp- 
ation of the French government.—That 
we feel ourselves bound to represent to his 
Majesty, that on the result of this exami- 
nation, we have seen with mortification 
and grief the disgrace brought on his 
Majesty’s councils, and the injury sus- 
tained by the British empire from the 
want of information and foresight which 
have been evinced in every part of the 
conduct of his Majesty’s Ministers. ‘That 
no rational plan of operations has at any 
time been formed by them either for the 
direction of our own exertions, or for com- 
bining them with those of the Spanish . 
and Portuguese nations; no just view taken 
of the political situation of either coun- 
try, nor any due attention paid to the supply 
of those means which alone could have 
enabled the British armies to act witha 
reasonable hope of success.—That with 
such proofs before us, it would not be 
consistent with our duty to withhold from 
his Majesty a declaration of our full con- 
viction that, owing to the rashness and 
mismanagement of his Majesty’s Minis- 
ters, the hopes which the nation bad been- 
led to entertain have been disappointed, 
a large and useless expenditure of the 
Means and resources oi the country has 
been incurred, a great and dangerous ace 
cession of political naval and military 
strength has already been obtained by 
the enemy, and above 7,000 of his Ma- 
jJesty’s brave troops, together with their 
gallant commander, have been sacrificed 
without advantage in enterprize without 
plan, combination, or foresight, and equally 
ill-timed and misdirected.”’ 

The Earl of Liverpool rose in reply. 
His lordship began by agreeing with the 
noble earl, that the feeling of fair confi- 
dence in the executive department of the 
state which had been expressed by almost 
every man in the country, when the first 
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prospect appeared in Spain of resistance 
to the aggressions of France, laid on his 
majesty’s ministers as heavy a responsibi- 
lity as any, towhich a government was 
perhaps ever subjected. On the part of his 
majesty’s ministers he was anxious to de- 
clare, that the furthest wish from their 
minds was to avoid inquiry into their con- 
duct; their only desire was, that that con- 
duct should be fairly investigated, and that 
no misrepreseniation of the facts should be 
substituted for the facts themselves. The 
first of these misrepresentations which he 
should notice was, the insinuation that his 
majesty’s ministers had used every means 
in their power to stir up the popular feel- 
ing on this subject. It must be evident to 
every unprejudiced mind that this was not 
the case, but that the popular feeling had 
been expressed spontancous!y and consen- 
taneously. ‘The neble earl had censured 
his majesty’s government for precipitation; 
he had declared it to be his opinion that 
they ought to have waited to ascertain the 
probability of the success of the cause of 
patriotism in Spain, before they offered 
the Spaniards assistance. Thiswas a most 
extraordinary opinion. What! when the 
feeling cf resistance against oppression 
was so strong and so general in Spain, 
would it have been honourable to the 
British character, had his majesty’s minis- 
ters told ihe gallant Spaniards; “ We will 
not give you aid while you are most in 
want of it; while your efllorts at emanci- 
pation are in infancy; but we will defer 
our assistance until you are in full strength, 
and need it not?’? Had such been the 
language heid by his majesty’s ministers, 
they would, indeed, have deserved the re- 
probation of every man in the country.— 
It was a singular circumstance in the hos- 
tility shewn to his majesty’s ministers, with 
respect to their conduct in the affairs of 
Spain, that each individual who censured 
their plan had a plan of his own, but that 
unfortunately none of these plans had a 
single principle of agreement with each 
other. This at least shewed the difliculty 
under which his majesty’s ministers had 
laboured in the formation of their own 
measures, aithough it afforded a facility in 
defending them. He was convinced, that 
he should be able satisfactorily to prove to 
their lordships two things; the first, that 
the plan adopted by his majesty’s minis- 
ters with respect to Spain, was the most 
wise and expedient, that could have been 
adopted in the view in which circumstances 
at first presented themselves; and that it 
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was pursued withthe utmost steadiness and 
firmness; the second, that, had any other 
plan been adopted after more full infor- 
mation had been obtained, it would pro. 
bably not have been more successful than 
the plan adopted by them. ‘The noble 
earl had contended that his majesty’s mi- 
nisters had been remiss in not having made 
a great effort in Spain itself in the first in- 
stance. Now, before any opinion could 
be formed on the propriety of such a step, 
it must be considered, tbat prior to any ex- 
tensive operation of the nature ailuded to, 
it must have been necessary to look for 
some safe port, where the troops might be 
disembarked without danger; imto which 
the victuaijlers could be received with ease, 
and near which the men of war might 
have remained for the purpose of co-oper- 
ation. As a general principle, he might 
safely contend that it was impracticable, 
and that if practicable, it was not wise to 
send a large British army into the interior 
of any continental country, without the 
previous attainment of the means by which 
that army would be rendered secure. ‘These 
means were wholly wanting on the North 
West Coast of Spain, recommended by the 
noble earl. No security could there be 
found for re-embarkation of troops; no 
facility existed there for extensive Opera- 
tions. There was considerable danger 
even to single ships off that coast, and the 
provinces there were worse supplied with 
provisions than any other in Spain. If any 
confirmation of these assertions were want- 
ing, it would be foun: in the opinion of 
the marquis de Romana, who, being to be 
sent with his limited force to St. Andero, 
where he had every inducement to wish 
for the neighbourhood of a British army, 
distinctly declared, that we might have an 
entrepot at Corunna, at Vigo, at Ferrol, at 
Lisbon ; but at no port on the North West 
of Spain. Thus far it was proved that such 
a measure would be militarily impracti- 
cable. It remained to shew that had it 
not been militarily impracticable, it would 
have been politicaily inexpedient at that 
time to have sent a large British army into 
Spain. Spain rose by separate provinces; 
these separate provinces had separate Jun- 
tas, separate armies, and separate generals. 
There was no common center of union, 
and although he did not state this as an ob- 


jection to sending a definite force for a de- 


finite object; yet he contended, that con- 
sidering the unavoidable jealousies which 
must have existed among so many authori- 
ties of equal rank and power, it would 
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have been highly imprudent to have trust- 
ed a British army in the heart of Spain, 
until some one of those authorities obtain- 
ed a predominating influence. He knew 
that it had been urged as matter of com- 
plaint, that demands had been made for 
assisiance by some of the provinces in 
Spain, which demands had been uncom- 
plied with. ‘Ten thousand men had been 
asked for by the province of Asturias. This 
was for local defence. It became a mat- 
ter of consideration to his majesty’s minis- 
ters, whether or not it would be wise to 
grant this request; and that certainly form- 
ed one of the principal reasons for their re- 
fusal. The point for which the assistance 
was sought, was one of the least vulnerable 
to the enemy. Another complaint made 
was, that the province of Gallicia had call- 
ed for the assistance of cavalry, which had 
never been sent there. He believed, how- 
ever, that no minister who knew his duty 
would have advised his majesty to send ca- 
valry to Gallicia without accompanying it 
with a due proportion of infantry. Be- 
sides, in his opinion, it would have been 
most fatal to the cause of Spain, and the 
Spanish army, to have sent them this aid 
of cavalry, for it would have drawn the 
Spanish intantry from the mountains down 
to the plains where alone the British caval- 
ry could have acted, but where the French 
infantry were in irresistible superiority of 
numbers. In June, when the Asturian 
Deputies, and afterwards the Gallician De- 
puties, arrived in this country, a British 
military force was preparing for embark- 
ation under the command of sir Arthur 
Wellesley. ‘The noble earl was, however, 
mistaken in supposing, whatever might 
have been the original destination of that 
force, that there existed in the breasts of 
his majesty’s ministers the. least intention 
to persevere in carrying that original ob- 
ject into execution, after they were inform- 
ed of the appearance, however partial, of 
resistance in Spain to French tyranny.— 
This ‘force was sent out with directions to 
proceed either to the coast of Spain or to 
the Tagus ; and it was judged expedient 
to entrust sir Arthur Wellesley with a dis- 
cretionary power on this subject. The 
noble earl had stated, that his majesty’s 
ministers had sent this force to séa without 
any definite object. But what would he 
or any other man have thought of his ma- 
jesty’s government if they had delayed 
their operations, and risked the loss of an 
important object, by waiting for precise 
details, possessed as they were of general 
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information respecting the occurrences in 
Spain? They knew that they could safely 
trust the gallant officer at the head of that 
expedition with the discretion vested in 
him; they knew that even as a diversion 
alone, the expedition would answer a most 
important object. © Were their lordships 
aware of the advantages which might have 
been derived from that force, even had it 
not proceeded to the place of its destina- 
tion, by diversions upon the coast? In the 
state of Spain and Portugal such diversions 
would have been most serviceable. It was 
to the diversion of general Spencer at Aya- 
monte that the speedy defeat of Dupont 
was attributable, because it prevented a di- 
vision sent by Junot to his assistance, from 
passing the frontiers into Spain, in order to 
co-operate With Dupont. In his opinion, 
it was the duty of government, as it was 
their invariable effort, to equip the best 
force they could, and to direct it against 
the object which it seemed to them most 
material to attain, but without such a final 
determination as should preclude all dis- 
cretion on the part of the commander, 
This force, under sir Arthur Wellesley, 
called at Corunna at a very critical mo- 
ment. The Gallician Junta declared, that 
the first object of the British ought to be 
the expulsion of the French from Portugal. 
At that time such an operation was obvi- 
ously the most advantageous, both for Spain 
and Portugal. General Dupont was in a 
state of resistance. ‘The contest in the 
south was undecided. But even after the 
surrender of Dupent, there could be little 
doubt of the policy of expelling the French 
from Portugal, and thus enabling the Spa- 
niards to direct all their attention to the 
Pyrenees. In compliance with the wish 
of the Gallician Junta, sir Arthur Welles- 
ley proceeded to the Tagus, and deter- 
mined to attack the French there. He 
could say witb truth of that gallant officer, 
that in coming to this determination he 
was influenced by his public duty alone ; 
for amidst all his brilliant qualities, no one 
was more eminent than the complete ab- 
sence of envy and of any feeting of humi- 
liation or degradation at being employed 
under any other officer. He weuld not re- 
peat any eulogy on the victories obtained 
in Portugal ; he would only observe, that 
in thirteen days sir Arthur Wellesiey beat 
the French army in one general and two 
partial enzagements, and compelled them 
to an armistice, aud to an ultimate evacu- 
ation of Poriugal. With respect to the 
supercession of sir Arthur Wellesley, it was 
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impossible that any member of parliament 
should say who ought, or who ought not 
to command an army. Sir Hew Dalrym- 
ple was at Gibraltar when the first com- 
munications of the emotions -in Spain ar- 
rived, and had conducted himself with dis- 
tinguished ability. Having thereby gained 
the confidence of the Spanish nation, he 
was selected as a proper person to take the 
command of the British army destined to 
act in aid of the Spanish cause.—But to 
proceed with the accusations of the noble 
earl. The next was the alledged want of 
cavalry in Portugal, and the assumption, 
that to that supposed deficiency the Armis- 
tice and Convention were to be ascribed. 
He wished to enter at some length on the 
subject of the British cavalry which had 
been sent to the continent. The public 
mind had been very much misled on this 
topic, and it was material, with reference 
both to this and other expeditions, that the 
house and the country should not run away 
with false ideas. Had the noble earl ever 
inquired what the proportion of tonnage 
for cavalry bore to that of tonnage for in- 
fantry? For infantry (and for a short dis- 
tance) a ton per man was considered as 
sufficient; for every horse transported, not 
less than nine or ten tons were allowed. 
Thus it would appear, that it would take 
as much tonnage to carry 5,000 cavalry, 
as 40,000 infantry. But the amount of 
tonnage was a small part of the question. 
The quatity of the transports was a more 
material consideration. A horse transport 
must be a vessel of a certain description, 
having a certain Leight between the decks, 
&e. The quantity that government could 
at any time procure of such vessels was 
very limited ; besides, it was to be recol- 
lected that cavalry horses were not the 
only horses sent with an army; there must 
be horses for the artillery, for the staff, &c. 
This was one point to be kept in view, 
when the neglect to send cavalry was 
attributed to government. The next con- 
sideration was the nature of the country to 
which the cavalry was to be sent. The 
central provinces of Spain were cavalry 
countries ; but this was not the case with 
the frontier provinces; it was not the case 
with Gallicia, with Asturias, with Portugal. 
When sir John Moore was retreating, he 
was forced to separate the cavalpy from 
the infantry, because the nearest rout for 
the infantry was not calculated for afford- 
ing supplies to the cavalry, and the in- 
fantry under sir David Baird was delayed, 
owing to the necessity of bringing forward 





the cavalry in small detachments. Along 
with this he desired their lordships again 
to look at the difficulty of sending cavalry, 
He requested them to consider, that to 
Egypt, where they might have been of 
great use, not more than 150 were sent, 
and the men themselves had been obliged 
to move the artiJlery. Cavalry could only 
be sent to the peninsula by degrees, on 
account of the difficulty of procuring the 
supplies for that species of force there. 
But notwithstanding this, when it was 
known that frem 8 to 9,000 horses had 
been sent, and that no less than 12,000 
would have been sent in all, had it not 
been for the information that sir David 
Baird was retreating, he trusted that their 
lordships would allow that this was the 
greatest effort of the kind that had ever 
been made by this country.—In applying 
these observations, the nobie secretary said, 
that it was neither wise nor practicable to 
send in the first instance, more cavalry with 
sir Arthur Wellesley than bad actually been 
sent. Onthe 22nd of August the cavalry of 
the British army was superior to the num- 
ber which the enemy had at the beginning. 
It was owing to the rapidity with which 
sir Arthur Wellesley had advanced, that 
they were not present on the day of the 
battle of Vimiera, although he was very 
far indeed from conceiving that this ra- 
pidity was improper under all the circum- 
stances. Whatever might be thought of 
the Armistice and Convention, the want 
of cavalry had no effect upon the consi- 
deration of these subjects. Whether the 
French ought or ought not to have been 
permitted to quit Portugal except as _pri- 
soners of war, was a question which he 
would leave to military men to determine. 
If more favourable terms could have been 
obtained, they ought, of course, to have 
been insisted upon. But what he wished 
to press upon their lordships, was, that if 
the operations in Portugal had been de- 
layed for six weeks longer, the army, 
owing to the rainy season, would probably 
have been deprived of 5,000 men more 
than it had actually lost. ‘The noble Se- 
cretary, before he left the question of Por- 
tugal, observed, that the only object for 
the government to pursue, with respect to 
the internal affairs of that country, was to 
support the power left there by the Prince 
Regent. The British army had entered 
Portugal as allies, not as conquerors. W ith 
respect to the operations in Spain, he ob- 
served that before the government had 
intelligence that the campaign in Portugal 
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was likely to be so soon finished, instruc- 
tions had been sent out to sir Hew Dalrym- 
ple to prepare the army for their march to 
Spain as soon as possible.—There was one 
material omission in the speech of the 
noble earl, which he thought it necessary 
to recal to their lordships attention. Whilst 
the noble earl had indulged in so wide 
a latitude of censure upon the line of con- 
duct pursued by his majesty’s ministers in 
the planning of their operations in Spain, 
it was not a little remarkable, that that 
noble lord should have entirely forgotten 
that the line of operations marked out and 
prosecuted by the British government had 
received the sanction and approbation of 
the two first generals in the Spanish ar- 
mies. The noble earl seemed also to have 
forgotten that the course of proceedings 
suggested by us was at the very same 
time concerting in Spain, and preparing 
to be carried mto effect. This did not 
appear to him to be a proof of the absur- 
dity or folly of the course of proceeeding 
that, under such circumstances, had to mi- 
nisters appeared eligible. After sir John 
Moore had come to a determination of 
maching into Spain through Portugal, he 
would ask the noble earl how, in his wis- 
dom, he would have disposed of the forces 
of the country then upon the peninsula ? 
Having driven the French out of Portu- 
gal, an object which the Gallician Junta 
had pronounced to be of the last import- 
ance to the cause of Spain; after having 
effected that object, he would ask, would 
it have been advisable to have let the 
army remain in inactivity, or to have sent 
them where nothing. could have been 
done? Or was it not rather the imperious 
duty of those to whom the power and the 
wishes of this country in that cause were 
at that time entrusted, to have made an 
effort in Spain for the cause in which the 
best feelings of Englishmen were so deep- 
ly. interested? Would it, he asked, have 
been an adequate and suitable evidence 
of the zeal and ardour, that prevailed 
throughout the empire, to have suffered so 
fine an army to have remained patient 
spectators, while their ally was bleeding 
in the cause it had been sent out to assist ? 
Not that he meant that ministers, at such 
a period, were to yield implicitly to the 
cry of popular enthusiasm ; he was aware 
that such an enthusiasm called for a pro- 
portionate exercise of the coolest delibe- 
ration, and the most dispassionate judg- 
ment. And here he could not help ani- 
madyverting on that part of the speech of the 
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noble lord, in which he insinuated that 
that enthusiasm had been industriously 
stimulated by the government. He, for 
his part, knew of no stimulus greater than 
the common sympathy of ireemen in the 
cause of freedom. He was aware, too, of 
the indignation such a sympathy was cal- 
culated to excite in contemplating an 
usurpation as tyrannical in its design, as 
it was perfidious in its execution; but he 
denied, that those feelings to any criminal 
excess were allowed to bias the cooler 
judgment of the government of the coun- 
try, in deciding on the best and most effi- 
cacious manner of disposing of our mili- 
tary means in support of the Spanish 
cause. [is majesty’s ministers in embark- 
ing in that cause, were not so weak, so 
improvident, so foolish, as to expect, that 
the first efforts of the Spanish people, con- 
tending with such an enemy, would be 
crowned with unqualified success; that 
no discomfitures, no checks, no disasters, 
no reverses, would retard and embarrass 
the early and crude operations of undisci- 
plined bravery, when brought down into 
open plains to contend with the superior 
discipline, the Superior strength, and the 
superior generalship of such a power as 
France. No; weak as the noble lord 
might suppose ministers, they were not 
yet guilty of calculating with certainty 
upon impossibilities ; they did not expect 
that such a cause as the cause of Spain, to 
be fought for with such an enemy as the 
ruler of France, could possibly be deter- 
mined in one campaign. They, who had 
such an expectation, must have taken a 
narrow view, indeed, of the subject. Re- 
verses they had certainly met, but they 
had not been owing to the cause to which 
the noble earl seemed so anxious to as- 
cribe them, Those reverses had not been 
owing to the indifference or the apathy of 
the Spaniards. They were to be imputed 
to their want of discipline ; to an ill-judg- 
ed contempt of their enemy ; a sentiment 
that was to be traced to any other feeling 
rather than that of apathy or indifference, 
and that in itself was a proof of their zeal 
and ardour; and this in the commence- 
ment was so much relied upon, that 
the marquis de la Romana did not think 
it would be eventually necessary for our 
reinforcements to act in the interior of the 
peninsula, such confidence was reposed in 
the native spirit of the country. With 
regard to the measures adopted subse- 
quently to the arrival of sir John Moore 
at Salamanca,-he would not detain their 
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lordships by going at large into detail 
upon the transactions ; but he was willing 
to meet the noble earl upon the general 
ground of the consequences resulting to 
the cause of Spain from the measures sub- 
sequently adopted. When sir John 
Moore first arrived at Salamanca, he re- 
ceived intelligence of the defeat of Blake’s 
army. He received intelligence of the 
defeat of the army of Estremadura, and of 
the signal defeat of general Castanos. 
Upon a due consideration of those dis- 
astrous events, and of the state of his 
army, not being furnished with a due por- 
tion either of cavalry or artillery, he final- 
ly determined on a retreat, and according- 
ly ordered sir David Baird to retire upon 
Corunna, while he would fall back upon 
Vigo. In this situation general Hope 
formed a junction with sir John Moore, 
who about the same time received the in- 
telligence that Madrid resisted the pro- 
gress of the enemy. By the junction of 
general Hope, the army of sir John Moore 
received its fair proportion of cavalry and 
its full proportion of artillery. Thus cir- 
cumstanced, and apprised as he then was 
of the spirit manifesting itself in Madrid, 
was it, or was it not, he would ask the no- 
ble lord, an opportunity that called for 
some effort upon the part of the British 
forces, situated as they then were? or if 
it was not, he put it to their lordships, 
what would have been the general senti- 
ment in Spain and in England, had the 
army retired without attempting any 
thing? If in that most interesting crisis, 
when after all their repeated disasters, the 
spirit of Spain was reviving, and her chief 
city bidding defiance to an immense army 
at her very gates, if in such a momenta 
British army, so marshalled and equipped, 
were, after a long march to the aid of their 
ally—if they were in the hour of trial 
coldly to turn their backs upon his danger, 
what would be thought of the sincerity of 
the effort of British co-operation. But the 
noble lord had animadverted in strong 
terms of disapprobation on the conduct of 
Mr. Frere. The noble lord had even 
gone so far as to question the propriety of 
the appointment of that gentleman. If 
the noble lord’s objections were to the of- 
fice itself he did not see upon what they 
could be grounded, Nothing had been 
more sanctioned by prescription than the 
custom of having a diplomatic agent. to 
co-operate with the officer entrusted with 
the chief military command. But even if 
this had not been customary, still the pe- 
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culiar circumstances of the case itself, 
where the operations of the army were in 
a great measure to be influenced by the 
result of events on the Spanish councils, 
such circumstances more than justified the 
appointment; and he could not agree with 
the noble lord, that the making out such 
an appointment was in any degree trench- 
ing upon the authority of sir John Moore. 
—And here he was naturally brought to the 
correspondence, that had passed between 
those two persons, and which called forth 
so much commentary from the noble lord; 
and in the first place it did appear upon 
the face of that correspondence that it had 
not originated in any intrusion on the part 
of Mr. Frere. Mr. Frere’s first letter was 
an answer to one from sir John Moore, in 
which that officer called for the sentiments 
of the king’s minister there. There was 
nothing unusual or extraordinary in per- 
sons so situated wishing that the common 
cause in which they were engaged should 
have every advantage resulting from the 


“aid of their mutual advice and consulta- 


tions; but there was one assertion of the 
noble lord, in commenting on that corres- 
pondence, which he believed would not be 
found to be correct, at least he hoped it 
would not, for the sake of sir John Moore 
himself ; it was that sir John Moore had 
been influenced contrary to his own judg- 
ment, by that correspondence, to advance 
from Salamanca; this did not appear on 
the face of the correspondence; but it did 
appear that sir John Moore had refused to 
suffer Mr. Frere’s judgment to influence 
his military movements; and in so doing 
there could be no doubt of the propricty of 
his conduct. As to Mr. Frere’s letter re- 
quiring the Messenger to be examined 
before acouncil of war, he did not mean to 
vindicate it; at the same time that he be- 
lieved too much justice could not be done 
Mr. Frere, as faras respected his zeal for 
the country’s interests and the purity of 
his motives; but to prove to their lord- 
ships that sir John Moore cid not suffer 
himself to be influenced so far as had been 
insinuated by the noble lord, he would, 
with their lordships leave, read to them an 
extract from the letter he alluded to from 
sir John Moore to Mr. Frere. The noble 
lord then read as follows:—‘* With res- 
pect to the determination which [ made on 
the evening of the 28th, upon receiving 
from Mr. Stewart the account of Castanos’s 
defeat, J-houd, had you-been with me, 
have communicated it to you, but should 
never have thought of asking your advice 
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or opinion, as that determination was found- 

ed on circumstances with which you could 

not be acquainted, and was, besides, a 

question merely military, of which I should 

have thought myself the better judge.” 

Here then, it was evident, not only that sir 

John Moore’s judgment had not been in- 

fluenced by the advice of Mr. Frere, but 

that he himself was averse to that advice, 

or at least did not approve of it. Besides, 

with respect to the advance into Spain 

beyond Salamanca, not being a measure 
originally of sir John Moore’s, it appeared 
in that correspondence that before he had 
heard of the defeat of Castanos, he had 
determined to march to Madrid, and even 
notwithstanding that, he would, perhaps, 
have done so subsequently, had.it not been 
that the great passes of Somosierra and Gua- 
darama had been previously occupied by 
the French. He contended, that the ad- 
vance of sir John Moore was the spontane- 
ous result of his own free judgment. He 
was retiring, when he is joined by gene- 
ral Hope ; his army is supplied with artille- 
ry and cavalry, and Madrid firmly resolved 
to hoid out; andin consequence he altered 
his previous determination. And now 
that he had said so much as to this advance 
being the determination of sir John Moore 
himself, he would say one word on the 
consequences resulting from that advance. 
Whatever might be the sentiments of other 
persons on this subject, he, for his part, 
believed in his conscience, that that for- 
ward movement of sir John Moore had 
saved Spain. There perhaps were some, 
who were startled at this assertion ; it was 
his fixed and decided opinion, and as such 
he would avow it. After the defeat of 
Castanos, after the dispersion of the army 
of Estremadura, afterthe destruction of the 
army of Gallicia, after the capitulation of 
Madrid, that promised to emulate the glory 
of Saragossa, and would have done so, had 
not treachery interposed ?—After such a 
series of success on the part of the French 
ruler, what was his next object ?—evident- 
ly to over-run the South of Spain as he had 
the North. What would have been the re- 
sult, if he had at that crisis pursued his 
conquests by pushing to the Southern 
Provinces? why, the troops of Spain 
would never have had time to rally in the 
South ; but they have had time to rally 
and to revive with encreased vigour; and 
what, he asked, gave them that time and 
that opportunity, but the diversion created 
by the advance of sir John Moore at that 
critical period in their favour. Never was 
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there a more effectual. diversion. The 
French ruler had been obliged to abandon 
his preconcerted project on the South ; 
and to that diversion were to be ascribed 
all the successes that had since it taken 
place in Spair. Nor was the moral ef- 
fect of thus reanimating the spirits of 
the nation to be wholly laid out of 
consideration. But if the noble lord 
wanted further testimony of the result of 
this forward movement, sir John Moore 
himself said, that the movement as a di- 
version had completely and effectually 
succeeded. Nor, in considering the means 
of taking advantage of a diversion of this 
kind, was the nature of the country itself 
to be overlooked. Its mountains were 
well adapted for breaking and dispersing 
the movements of immense armies over 
the surface of the country, while they 
were at the same time secure retreats for 
nursing to maturity that inferiority of 
force and discipline which must expose 
the natives in any pitched action on a 
plain with a French army, to say nothing 
of the superiority of the enemy both in 
cavalry and artillery. After the retreat 
had been finally determined on by sir 
John Moore, government having been in- 
formed that Vigo was the most conveni- 
ently circumstanced port for embarking 
the army, had ordered the transports and 
victuailers there ; but in the course of the 
retreat sir John Moore had met with suffi- 
cient and good reasons to induce him to 
alter his line of march, and fal! back on 
Corunna instead of Vigo. For this pro- 
ceeding there was not the slightest blame 
imputable to that officer, but neither did 
it follow in this instance, that because he 
was blameless his majesty’s ministers were 
culpable. The transports were counter- 
manded from Vigo to Corunna as speedily 
as it was possible. With respect to the 
termination of that retreat in the splendid 
action at Corunna, he should now say no- 
thing, but the signal display of British va- 
lour upon that occasion would not speedily 
be forgotten by the enemy. Much had 
been said by the nohle lord as to the 
squandering of British blood, and the 
waste of British valour. He was prepared 
to say, that, taking the extent of the exer- 
tion (to say nothing of the success), and 
comparing the loss upon that occasion 
with,the losses sustained at the Helder, at 
Egypt—comparing here to the extent of 
the exertions, that it would be found, that 
the loss in this instance had been compara- 
tively small; the easualties of the army 
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were included in his view of the loss, and 
they amounted to three or four thousand 
men, besides the unavoidable loss in two 
general actions ;. and they were not to for- 
get their comparative deficiency in the 
commissariat, considering the superior 
means of the enemy in this department, 
from their superior experience, arising out 
of eighteen years continued warfare.— 
The noble earl concluded his speech in 
the following terms: “Having gone 
through the several points adverted to by 
the noble lord, I wish now to consider 
what has been the event of the campaign. 


—By it we have gained the possession of 


the Russian fleet, while our own has been 
relieved from the tediousness and difficul- 
ties of a blockade; we have materially 
assisted the cause we undertook to sup- 
port; and I maintain, whatever may be 
the final result of the contest we are en- 
gaged in, France has not yet succeeded 
in subduing Spain. I admit Buonaparté 
has 200,000 men in that country, that his 
troops are of the bravest, and his generals 
among the most skilful in the world ; and, 
above all, that he has been himself at 
their head; and yet, with all this, he has 
not got possession of more territory than 
he had last year ; on the contrary, he only 
holds such parts as in every war fell to 
the lot of whichever brought the largest 
army into the field. Even by the last ac- 
counts, he had gained no fresh advan- 
tages. I well remember what was said a 
year ago, that either Buonaparté must 
wholly succeed, or wholly fail, for that 

artial successes would never answer his 
purpose, What, then, is the fact? -He 
has had partial success; and, notwith- 
standing, he has not yet got into his pos- 
session more than half of Spain, and the 
people have evinced a spirit that may be 
truly called persevering. Tam far from 
saying, regard being had to the man and 
the circumstances of the case, that the 
_Spaniards must ultimately succeed ; but, 
at the same time, looking at the spirit they 
have evinced, and the actions that have 
happened, particularly the defence of Sa- 
ragossa, so gloriously persevered in, I can- 
not feel lukewarm in my hope that their 
efforts will be crowned with ultimate suc- 
cess. When your lordships consider the 
great popular revolutions that have occur- 
red, do they ultimately succeed without 
great changes? Switzerland and Holland 
are instances of this ; but above all, Ame- 
rica. In that fatal contest with America, 
we had gained every battle; we had as- 
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sailed and taken every town we besieged, 
until the capture of general Burgoyne; 
and yet the Americans had ultimately 
succeeded by perseverance in the arduous 
contest. In the present important struggle, 
do not the extent and nature of the coun- 
try afford a hope of success ; does not its 
population forbid despair? The noble 
earl concluded his speech witha censure 
upon the conduct of his majesty’s minis- 
ters. The noble earl may not approve 
of our measures, so neither do I approve 
of his counsels; I do not approve of those 
sublime operations in Egypt, at Buenos 
Ayres, at Constantinople, and other places, 
that emanated from the wisdom of 
those with whom the noble earl has been 
used to act. Upon the whole I have the 
satisfaction, in common with the rest of 
his majesty’s government, to reflect, that 
whatever may be the consequences of the 
struggle we are embarked in, we have not 
lost the confidence of the Spanish peopie ; 
we know that every true Spanish heart 
beats high for this country; we know 
that whatever shall happen, they do not 
accuse us, Submission may be the lot 
they are fated to endure in the end, bat 
they do not impute to us the cause of 
their misfortunes ; they are sensible that 
neither the thirst after commerce, nor 
territory, nor security, is to be imputed 
to us, in the assistance we have aftorded 
to them upon this important occasion. 
Whatever may be the result, we have 
done our duty, we have not despaired, wé 
have persevered, and will do so to the 
last, while there is any thing left to con- 
tend for with a prospect of success. _ 
Earl Moira supported the motion of the 
noble mover. THe condemned the king’s 
ministers as well for what they did, as for 
what they did not do. Let the house but 
remember the situation of Spain, and of 
the French armies in that country at the 
period of the simultaneous rising of its 
people. That occurrence was unexpect- 
ed by the French government, and his ma- 
jesty’s ministers here were in full posses- 
sion of the plan of operations which the 
French armies in Spain had adopted on 
that event. Nay, the precautions of the 
enemy apprised them of the very course of | 
operations which was necessary to defeat 
those very precautions. ‘The position which 
the enemy took invited Great Britain to 
the very theatre to which it should have 
directed the progress of its armies. That 
position plainly proved that it was the ob- 
ject of L’rance to consolidate its force on. 
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‘the banks of the Ebro, with the view of 


keeping open its means of supply and re- 
inforcement by the passes of the Pyrenees. 
What, then, should have been the natural 
pursuit of a British army destined for an 
ellicient co-operation with the Spanish 
Patriots? It certainly was to lose no time 
in effecting its disembarkation in the 
northern provinces of the Peninsula, and 
then to proceed to cut off the means of 
supply from Franee to its armies on the 
Ebro. Perhaps there was one grand ob- 
jection to this plan existing in the minds of 
the king’s ministers; namely, that to men 
of such extensive views it was a system 
both too simple and obvious. ‘There was, 
indeed, some plea or excuse in the argument 
of the noble secretary, that St. Andero did 
not admit of the disembarkation of a large 
army. Allowing this objection its fullest 
force, still there was the port of Santona 
close to the position of the enemy, and fully 
capable of affording space for the largest 
body of troops, and offering every con- 
venience for supplying that army on its 
march to the passes of the Pyrenees. If 
the object was to co-operate with the 
Patriots in the north of Spain, this was the 
line of operations which it was incumbent 
on this country to pursue. On the other 
hand, the south of Spain was open for our 
exertions, with the opportunity of having 
Gibraltar fora depot. In such case there 
was the advantage of being fully acquaint- 
ed with the subsequent proceedings of the 
enemy. Neither of these objects, which 
seemed to press themselves upon the view 
of those who looked for a successful Bri- 
tish co-operation, were attended to by the 
noble secretary and his colleagues. That 
night it was contended that Portugal was 
their first and fixed object. In arriving 
at that conclusion the light of conviction 
reached ministers very tardily, for from 
the papers before the house, it would be 
seen that not many days before the dis- 
patches were sent to sir Arthur Wellesley 
desiring him to disembark in Portugal, he 
was by the noble secretary of state (lord 
Castlereagh) strenuousiy directed to pro- 
ceed to the coast of Spain. This dispatch 
ordering him to Portugal was dated the 
30th of June, and the change in the destina- 
tion may be attributed to very loose informa- 
tion which his majesty’s ministers received 
on the next day from admiral Cotton, 
stating to them that there were only 4,000 
French troops in Lisbon. This it was that 
gave a new direction to the hopes and a 
new object to the policy of the British go- 





vernment. It was upon this loose ex- 

pectation of a light but speedy triumph, 

that all our sympathies tor Spanish suc- 

cess were in a moment deadened,. and 

the armaments destined for their sup- 

port were diverted from their original 

destination ; and to this change, and to it 
alone, were all the subsequent evils to be 

attributed. It was this change that pre- 

vented sir John Moore from advancing to 
Madrid, and supporting with his gallant 
army the determined spirit and enthusi- 
astic patriotism of its inhabitants, It was 
this change that led to the division of that 
army into two columns, which impeded 
the one from advancing in an opportune 
moment, lest it should not be able to se- 
cure its junction with the other. The 
noble secretary had adverted-to the cir- 
cumstances which closed the campaign in 
Portugal, and attempted to release himself 
and colleagues from being considered as 
advocates tor all the specific provisions of 
the Convention of Cintra. Although such 
were his professions, he seemed to justify 
a different conclusion from the manner in 
which he extenuated these transactions. 
Indeed, he went the length of contending, 
that a great deal had been done for the 
public cause by that event. It was for 
their lordships to consider where or when 
this great benefit was. effected? Was. it 
effected either in diminishing the number 
of the French troops then pouring into 
Spain; or in co-operating with any of the 
Spanish armies then in the field to oppose 
them; or in defending any of those strong 
positions capable of affording so much ad- 
vantage, either as points of attack or of re- 
treat. No such good consequence follow- 
ed; there was no French reinforcement 
retarded, no Spanish army assisted, and 
ultimately almost the whole of the penin- 
sula was over-run by the enemy. But the 
evil effects did not even terminate here ; 
they affected most vitally the best interests 
of the country. They depreciated Great 
Britain in its character for sincerity, and 
zeal for the rescue of the continent. —The 
noble secretary does not now despair of 
a successful termination to the glorious 
struggles of the patriotic Spaniards; nei- 
ther (said the noble earl) do I; but I still 
have the lamentable conviction, that if 
they fortunately shall succeed in erecting 
a proud trophy to their heroic efforts, 
Great Britain has, by the conduct of her 
public servants, incapacitated herself from 
sharing the credit of having supplied a 
single stone, ‘This discouraging feeling 
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is not a little embittered by the reflection 
of having shed, so inellectually shed, our 
best blood; of bei ‘ing obliged to admit its 
truth ata moment when. we lament in 
sorrow and regret over the tomb of a gal- 
lant soldier who, although snatched from 
his country, in the moment of victory, still 
perished with the consciousness that his 
victory could be of no avail (Hear! hear!). 
- We have heard much of the lukewarmness 
of the Spanish people during the retreat 
of the British troops. Is it “not possible 
to find a very natural source for such a 
change of disposition; for such an im- 
pediment to nitimate success ? Was the 
course pursued by his majesty’s govern- 
ment calculated to attract the’ feelings 
and to allay the jealousies of the Sp anish 
people? 

Viscount Sidmouth said, that whatever 
differences of opinion there might be as 
to the ‘merits, there could be none as to 
the importance, of the motion under con- 
sideration ; it was connected with the best 
interests of the country. He did not 
hesitate to pronounce, not only, that the 
preponderance of argument was in favour 
of the noble earl who brought forward the 
motion, but there was no answer whatso- 
ever given to the points he had urged. He 
would not go into the detail of this subject 
at that hour. He never heard of an in- 
tention to employ the British forces on the 
continent without entertaining much ap- 
prehension; he would not say that there 
could be no occasion to justify it; but 
the experience of the last 15 years had 
taught him a lesson of caution. If an 


army was to be sent into the interior of 


Spain, it should not have been sent until 
necessary provisions were made to secure 
its retreat in case of disaster ; it was neces- 
sary that there should be a supreme exe- 
cutive authority in the country; it was 
necessary that there should be a com- 
mander in chief, and though he thought it 
perfectly right in his majesty’s ministers 
not to stipulate for any advantage as the 
price of succour, it was yet necessary to 
stipulate for such protections as might be 
wanting to their more complete security. 
If it had been known that Dupont was de- 
feated, it would have been right to send 
troops to Portugal. Sir A. Wellesley 
should not have quitted the country with- 
out an adequate force. The olfject of the 
expedition to Portugal was stated to be 
the expulsion of the French; but the ar- 
mistice in which it concluded formed a 


just ground of complaint; never was there | 
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a better description of it given, than what 
his majesty’s ministers had themselves 
stated ; that it had disappointed the hopes 
and expectations of the country. Among 
other causes which contributed to the ar- 
mistice so unfortunate for the public ser- 
vice, was, the rapid succession of officers 
appointed to the command.—The noble 
viscount then adverted to the conduct 
of Mr. Frere, whose influence on sir John 
Moore alone induced that gallant general 
to make the fatal movement he did. Mr. 
Frere appeared to possess ardour without 
judgment, and his majesty’s ministers 
seemed to approve his measures; measures 
which compelled sir John Moore to retire 
with haste, when he had no secure 
piace of retreat, and to seal a life of ho- 
nour with a death of giory. He agreed 
with the noble lord who spoke last but 
one, as to the propriety of supporting the 
cause of Spain, while there was the least 
chance of success, and would on all oc~ 
casions mark his abhorrence of the atro- 
cious conduct of Buonaparté. He con- 
cluded by observing, that, while he gave 
his majesty’s ministers credit for zeal and 
sincerity in the Spanish cause, it had been 
deplorably mismanaged, and yet he con- 
fidently trusted was not to be despaired of. 

Lord Mulgrave saitl, that the opinions 
given by noble lots, upon the proper 
mode of conducting the operations in 
Spain and Portugal, \ were so various, that 
had they been in power, they must have 
found a difficulty in laying down a 
plan of operations. One noble lord ap- 
proved of the troops «going to Portu- 
gal; another would have had them at the 
Pyrenees; while another recommended 
the co-operation of flying squadrons. A 
noble lord would have had them placed 
between the Pyrenees and the French ar- 
my! But he was at a loss to know, how 
they were to maintain themselves against 
the force of Buonaparté? O! they were 
to form a chain of 20,000 men across the 
Pyrenees, and completely shut them up. 
This reminded him of a story of a Chemist 
who had discovered the means to destroy 
Rattle-snakes, but it unfortunately hap- 
pened, that the first article to make his 
recipe was a Rattle-snake, and the dif- 
ficulty was how to procure one for the 
purpose ; so with the Pyrenees, it was no 
doubt desirable to shut them up, but the 
difficulty was in doing it.—They must first 
be taken possession of, before the French 
could be prevented from passing through. 
The Spaniards desired artillery, arms, 
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ammunition, and money ; they did not want 
men. Sir Arthur Wellesley was to call at 
Spain; he did so; when he was desired 
to expel the French from Portugal, which 
would be the most desirable object. He 
differed in opinion with the noble vis- 
count, that Spain should be the last place in 
the world to which troops should be sent. 
Spain was once great in arms, but she bad 
ceased to be so, since her connection with 
France, and was no longer a, military na- 
tion; hence arose the necessity of sending 
a British force to her assistance.—He did 
not'conceive it necessary to vindicate the 
propriety of the expedition to Portugal ; 
a more brilliant three weeks could not be 
found in mititary annals; he would not 
therefore detain the house by entering 
upon it. As tothe Convention of Cintra, 
it did not originate with his majesty’s 
ministers, neither did they approve it, as 
might be gathered from what had been 
said by them in that house. The noble 
lord then vindicated ministers from any 
blame in carrying on the operations in 
Spain. With respect to what had been 
said of the conduct of Mr. Frere, he did 
not think a general like the late sir John 
Moore would regulate his movements by 
the instructions he might receive from a 
man in the situation of Mr. Frere. The 
gallant general’s letters afforded ample 
proof of the contrary. The blood that 
had been spilt, and the lives which had 
been lost, were not to be charged to 
ministers, as they resulted from opera- 
tions which were not of their contri- 
vance, and which, had they been of their 
contrivance, would not have disgraced 
them. He hoped he had shewn that his 
majesty’s ministers were not so reprehen- 
sible as they had been represented; he 
contended that they had shewn no want 
of sound discretion, or political wisdom, 
and trusted that they would not lose the 
confidence of their lordships or of the 
country. 

Lora Erskine rose, and said, God forbid 
that he should wish to pass censure on 
any set of men, if they had not justly 
deserved it! If his majesty’s ministers 
plans had been overpowered by any unfor- 
seen circumstances, he would have come 
forward as their advocate ;' but they acted 
without system, and ran head foremost 
into every thing that was wrong ; by which 
means every thing they undertook was 
defeated, and atthe end they would be lost 
themselves ; that loss would be but trifling, 
aompared with the lives of 35,000 men 
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they had endangered. He was of opi- 
nion that it would have been better for 
the service of the country, had the men 
who lost their lives in the late cam- 
paign been shot in St. James’s Park. 
The men who were sent to Spain were 
sent there to be massacred, without any 
prospect of their being able to do any 
good. Mr. Frere said in one of his letters, 
that if they had been sent out to injure 
the Spanish cause in every respect, with 
the single exception of not firing on the 
Spanish troops, they could not more effec- 
tually accomplish it, than by their retreat. 
He was of opinion Mr. Frere alluded to 
the miseries entailed on that unhappy 
country by our sending an army thither 
only to retreat before a superior army, 
pillaging the helpless inhabitants on the 
way. Either general Moore must have 
been culpable, or those, who placed him 
insuch a situation that he could do no- 
thing but afflict the inhabitants, must be 
so. ‘They had sent no troops when they 
night haye been of service; but when 
the opportunity of assisting the Spaniards 
was lost, they had devoted a body of men, 
than which a finer never left this country, 
to be immolated in the heart of Spain. 
Had an efficient force been sent in time to 
co-operate with the Patriots, their armies 
would not have been dispersed, (as they 
were,) like chaff before the wind; it would 
probably have given them discipline and 
stability, and perhaps have enabled them 
to defeat their invaders. ‘Though requi- 
sitions for cavalry had been made by the 
Spanish government, no adequate supply 
had been afforded them; no forces had 
been sent to their assistance, while there 
was an opportunity of their coping with the 
enemy to advantage. But when the French 
were reinforced, and were 113,000 strong ; 
when the ardour of the Spaniards, damped 
by misfortune, had wholly subsided ; Bri- 
tish soldiers had been sent to fly and to 
fall before the common enemy. As men 
he respected those in the administration, 
but as ministers he accused them of an 
improvident waste of the resources of the 
country ; and thought them guilty of the 
death of every British soldier who had 
fallen in Spain.—There was one circum- 
stance which had escaped his noble friend, , 
namely, that the greater part of the com- 
munications from sir D. Baird had been 
suppressed ; he knew it, he could prove 
it at the bar of the house, that sir D. Baird. 
wrote to his majesty’s ministers an account 
of the apathy and want of spirit amongst 








the Spaniards, and they had received the 
comiunication when they were pressing 
sir John Moore to advance. He con- 
cluded by observing, that he considered 
the Battle of Corunna a victory: as for the 
great, the brave, the valiant, and heroic 
Moore, who died, to use the words of a 
great English author— 

“ Tn joys of conquest, he resign’d his breath, 

“ And fill’d with England’s glory, smil’d in 

death!” 

The Earl of Westmoreland thought the 
noble lord who brought forward the mo- 
tion and those who had followed him, had 
been pretty liberal in their censures on 
government, According to them, minis- 
ters were wholly unfit to hold their places ; 
he did not doubt but they knew of persons 
who, in their opinion, might be substituted 
with great advantage. He thought at 
that late hour it was unnecessary for him 
to consider what precise line of conduct 
England ought to have pursued; but this 
he would say, that honour, justice, and, 
above all, policy, called upon her to sup- 

ort the Spanish cause by every means in 
‘i power. The noble lord opposite, he 
said, shaped his conduct like most pro- 
phets, in order to fulfil his ends. Was it, 
he would ask of the noble lord, a measure 
of disgrace to free ourselves from a trou- 
blesome and dangerous blockade, and to 
restore to the people of Portugal the posses- 
sion of their native land? Upon the whole, 
he received the noble lord’s animadver- 
sions on this head as a compliment which 
merited his thanks. He would beg leave, 
however, to say, that the brilliant expedi- 
tion to Alexandria or Constantinople, was 
never considered by the noble lords oppo- 
site as matter of disgrace. In fact, they 
gave themselves always that liberal lat- 
tude which they withheld from others. The 
noble earl concluded by giving his nega- 
tive to the motion. 

Lord Grenville, in a very eloquent and 
able speech, animadverted upon the'impro- 
priety of the noble lord who had preced- 
ed, having made use of sarcasms upon 
such a serious occasion. He then entered 
into a critical examination of the two expe- 
ditions to Portugal and Spain, and enlarged 
considerably upon the inconsiderateness of 
ministers sending out troops so badly 
equipped and so ill provided with cavalry. 
He aiso threw out many reflections upon 
ministers for having allowed Mr. Frere to 
interfere with the military operations of sir 
J. Moore, owing to whose superior judg- 
ment our army had been prevented from 
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falling into the hands ofthe enemy. Above 
all, he thought that ministers were repre- 
hensible for endeavouring to throw the 
blame off themselves, and transferring it 
upon sir John Moore, who could not now 
appear to speak in his own justification. 
He hoped that such conduct would not 
lessen the ardour and zeal of the army, on 
which the salvation of the country so great- 
ly depended. Upon these grounds he 
should vote for a motion that attributed to 
ministers the loss of seven thousand men, 
the loss of sir John Moore, eight millions of 
money, and created the addition of halfa 
million of money to the burdens of the 
country, and above all disgrace to our 
councils and our national character. 

Earl Grosvenor spoke a tew words in 
favour of the motion. 

Their lordships then divided. 


Contents - - - - - = 509 
Proxies- - - - © = = 49 
— 92 
Non-Contents- - - - - §3 
Proxies- - - - - - - 62 
—145 
53 


ey against the Motion - 
Adjourned at half past seven o’clock on 
Saturday morning. 


List of the Minority. 


Dukes. Cassilis 
Gloucester Guilford 
Norfoik Eglington 
Somerset Thanet 
Devonshire Carlisle 
Grafton Besborough 
St. Alban’s Darnley 
Bedford Suffolk 
Argyll Fortescue 

Marquisses. Darlington 
Buckingham Cowper 
Stafford Jerse 
Headfort Albemarle’ 
Blandford Lucan 
Bute Bristol 
Douglas Hardwicke 
Townshend Upper Ossory 

Earls. Breadalbane 
Spencer Cholmondeley 
Essex Shaftesbury 
Donoughmore Grosvenor 
Rosslyn ’ Lauderdale 
Derby Carysfort 
Fitzwilliam Viscounts. 
Moira Sidmouth 
St. Vincent Hereford 
Carnarvon Clifden 
Tankerville Duncan, 
Stanhope Anson 
Buckinghamshire Bulkeley 
Selkirk Bolingbroke 
Grey. Lords, 
Charlemont Erskine 
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Ellenborough Yarborough 
Say and Sele Lilford 
De Clifford Cawdor 
St. John Somers 
King Crewe 
Braybrooke Ponsonby 
Ashburton Carrington 
Stawell Monson 
Auckland Montiord 
Glastonbury Hawke 
Foley Grantley 
Southampton Bishops. 
Hutchinson Oxford 
De Dunstanville Lincoln 
Grenville St. Asaph 
Dundas Gloucester 
SE 
MOUSE OF LORDS. 
Monday, April 24. 


{Mr. Frere.] Earl Darnley wished to 
know from the noble Secretary of State, 
whether it was the intention of ministers 
to recal Mr. Frere. He had heard that 
there was such an intention, and if so he 
should be satisfied; but if not, he con- 
sidered the conduct of Mr. Frere to have 
been so improper towards sir John Moore, 
that he should feel it his duty to call the 
attention of their lordships to the subject. 
He could not, however, at present name 
any day, nor could he state the precise 
terms of his motion. 

The Earl of Liverpool said, he was ready 
to vouch for the zeal and ability of Mr. 
Frere, and was Convinced his mtentions 
were good, but he had said on a former 
occasion, and was now of opinion, as were 
also his colleagues, that Mr. Frere had, 
so far as related to the circumstance men- 
tioned respecting sir John Moore, adopted 
an improper mode of carrying his inten- 
tions into effect. Whilst upon his legs, 
he wished to set himself right with respect 
to a misrepresentation that had gone 
abroad, of wliat he had said on Friday re- 
specting the amount of British cavalry in 
Portugal, on the 22d of August, during the 
negociation of the Armistice. He was 
stated to have said, that the number of our 
cavalry on that day in Portugal exceeded 
that of the French, whereas what he meant 
to state was, that it was known to sir 
Harry Barrard, that a considerable rein- 
forcement of cavalry was on its passage. 
It had in point of fact arrived at that time 
in Mondego Bay, but that could not be 
known at the period of the negociation, 
the knowledge, however, of its being on 
its way thither ought to have had great 
influence in the negociation. 

The Earl of Suffolk called the attention 
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of their lordships to the circumstance of 
several horses being killed during the re+ 
treat in Spain, in consequence of there 
being no shoes for them. 

Earl Grosvenor stated, that a misrepre- 
sentation had gone abroad of what he had 
said respecting general Anstruther, who, 
he was stated to have said, had died for 
want of nourishment. On the contrary, 
that officer experienced every possible 
attention from his staff, and from those 
around him. Whilst upon this subject, 
however, he wished to throw out for their 
lordships’ consideration the propriety of 
relaxing a little the strictness of their or- 
ders, as the best way of preventing misre- 
presentation. 





HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, April 24. 

{Breacn or Privitece.] Sit Charles 
Hamilton moved, that Daniel Butler, who 
had been committed to Newgate for a 
Breach of Privilege, in arresting him (sit 
C. Hamilton), should be brought to the 
bar to be discharged.—Daniel Butler was 
then called in, and the Speaker addressed 
him as follows :— 

“ Daniel Butler; You, an Officer of 
the Sheriffof Middlesex, having presumed 
to arrest a Member of this House, have 
been adjudged to be guilty of a high 
breach of the Privileges of this House, 
and for that offence have been committed 
to his majesty’s gaol of Newgate.—Per- 
sons of your description, armed with the 
process of the law to restrain the civil 
liberty of the subject, are specially called 
upon to use the utnrost lenity which may 
be consistent with the necessary and faith- 
fal discharge of their duty.—Warned how- 
ever, in the present instance, of the mis- 
take under which you were acting, you 
nevertheless, in defiance of that warning, 
persisted, and added insult to outrage. 
Such conduct might well have warranted a 
longer duration of your imprisonment. 
But this House, perceiving by your Peti- 
tion that you are now brought to a just 
sense of your past misbehaviour, is content 
to accept this proof of your submission 
and repentance, and sends you forth an 
example at once of its justice and mercy. 
—It has ordered, therefore, that you be 
now discharged; and you are discharged 
accordingly ; paying your fees.” 

Daniel Butler was immediately discharg- 
ed; and the address of the Speaker was 
ordered to be entered on the Journals. 
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[Petition of Mr. Henry Wuire.] 
Mr. Whitbread presented a Petition from 
Mr. Henry White, Proprietor of a Sunday 
Newspaper, called « The Independent 
Whig,’ a Prisoner in Dorchester gaol, for 
a libel. The Petition, he observed, com- 
plained of grievances sustained in the 
course of the trial and afterwards in the 
gaol. The Petition was brought up and 
read by the clerk as follows: 

« The Petition of Henry White, citizen 
and stationer; Sheweth, That your Peti- 
tioner is the sole proprietor of the Indepen- 
dent Whig newspaper, which, from its first 
commencement, has been, and still is, 
printed at No. 23, in Warwick-square, 
within the said city of London: and that 
your Petitioner is now a prisoner in the 
county gaol of the county of Dorset, in 
pursuance of the Sentence of the Court of 
Pleas, held before the king himself at 
Westminster, (usually called the court of 
King’s Bench) which sentence was pro- 
nounced at Westminster, a place not 
within the said city of London, contrary to 
the rights and pvivileges of the citizens of 
the said city. 

« Your Petitioner published in his said 
newspaper in Warwick-square, within the 
said city, in the months of December, 
1807,and January, 1803, certain Letters, 
signed « T. C.” « Humanitas,” “ A Sea- 
“man,” and “ Jumius,”’ for which pub- 
lications criminal informations were filed, 
ex oficio, against your Petitioner by the 
king’s attorney-general, in Hilary term, 
1808, at Westminster, a place without the 
said city of London, although a Grand 
Jury of the citizens of the said city was 
sitting at the very time within the said 
city ; in which informations, it was alledg- 
ed that the above named publications were 
scandalous and malicious libels, though 
the said publications were not alledged to 
be in any particular false or untrue. Now 
it isnot only the privilege of the citizens 
of the said city, but the acknowledged 
right of every subject of the British empire 
who is accused of crimes and misdemean- 
ors, to have an indictment preferred be- 
fore the best men of his county, who are 
to determine whether there be sufficient 
cause to put him on his trial; but, as a 
Grand Jury is not always sitting, and as 
danger might arise to the state in some 
cases from the delay of assembling a Grand 
Jury, the practice of filing a criminal in- 
formation before the king at Westminster 
has been tacitly conceded to the Attorney- 
General of the crown, at such times as no 
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Grand Jury shall be assembled; but it 
has never been contended that the subject 
should be deprived of the privilege of 
having his case submitted to. a Grand 
Jury of his county, before he be put upon 
his trial, except where pernicious conse- 
quences to the state would arise from the 
delay of calling together such Jury ; but 
this could not obtain in the case of your 
Petitioner, because a Grand Jury of his 
county, namely, of the city of London, 
were actually sitting at the very time the 
criminal informations were filed against 
him at Westminster. : 

«“ Your Petitioner humbly craves leave 
to remind your honourable house that it 
was not even alledged in the said criminal 
informations that the matter which gave 
rise to them was false or untrue, though 
the matter was alledged to be scandalous 
and malicious, and that it was the usage 
of the court of King’s Bench, till within 
the last forty years, not to permit any in- 
formation to be filed for libelloas matter, 
which was not alledged to be false as well 
as malicious, and indeed the most recent 
determination on the subject coincides 
with the opinions uniformly maintained by 
our ancestors ; for, in the case of sir John 
Carr, and Hood and Sharpe, the plaintiff 
did not recover in action for a publication 
which was true, though admitted to be ma- 
licious and injurious. 

“ Your Petitioner having bad a criminal 
information filed against him, of the na- 
ture, and under the circuinstances above 
stated, the Solicitor for the crown moved 
for a Special Jury, to which motion the 
judges of the court of King’s Bench ac- 
ceded, and a Special Jury was awarded of 
such freeholders who were entered in the 
freeholders’ Book belonging to the Sheriff, 
with the addition of Freeholder and Mer- 
chant, which Special Jury was struck, not 
by the Sheriff; but by the Master of the 
Crown-Office, who is a servant of the 
crowi,—the prosecutor jn this instance ; 
—and the names were not taken as named 
by the said Master, but several were passed 
over after he had named them, because he 
stated them to be not likely to attend, 
thereby subverting one of the principles 
of British justice, which directs that a 
Jury shall be impartially selected, and at- 
tendance enforced by fines of the court ; 
and, indeed, the Master of the Crown-Of- 
fice might prevent all impartial persons 
from being summoned on a Jury destined 
to try between the crown and the subject, 
if every name be passed over which he 
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determines to be a person not likely to at- 
tend. And this conduct of the Returning 
Officer is conceived to be strong presump- 
tive evidence that he knows the charac- 
ters of the persons to be summoned, and 
has the power of acting with partiality, 
which power is contrary to the constitu- 
tion of these realms, and is strongly 
guarded against by the laws, in cases 
where no attempts are made to take the 
trial out of the common course of justice ; 
for, the Under-Sheriff (who summons Ju- 
ries) cannot continue in office Jonger than 
one year, nor be ve-chosen till after an 
interval of two years, lest, from his fami- 
liarity with office, he may be enabled to 
select a partial Jury. 

« Your Petitioner also reminds this ho- 
nourable house, that, by a statute of the 
7th and 8th year of king William 3, (ch. 
32), it is enacted, that “ every summons 
of any person’ qualified to any of the 
aforesaid services, (namely, serving on 
Juries), shall be made by the sheriff, his 
officer, or lawful deputy, six days before, 
at the least ;” but in the case of your Pe- 
titioner, the summonses to the Jury were 
not delivered six days before the day of 
trial, nor five days before, nor four days 
before ; from which cause your Petitioner 
was not able to avail himself of a trial be- 
fore a Special Jury, contrary to the rights 
of the subject and the law of the land ; 
and this circumstance of not summoning 
the Jury six days before the trial, contrary 
to the positive and explicit enactments of 
the law of the land, has prevented your 
Petitioner from being tried by a Jury of 
such men as had been assigned him as his 
peers. 

« Your Petitioner was not tried by a 
Jury of his peers; for, as the court of 
King’s Bench had ruled that a Jury of 
freeholders and merchants were his peers, 
it necessarily follows that those who were 
neither freeholders nor merchants could 
not be his peers; and yet those who were 
added to the Special Jury were neither 
freeholders nor merchartts, and therefore 
were not his peers :—and of a Jury com- 
posed of men who were al! of them neither 
peers of your Petitioner, nor peers among 
themselves, a verdict was given. 

« Your Petitioner also craves the atten- 
tion of this honourable house, to the 
words used by sir Nash Grose on the trial, 
in his charge to the Jury, which your Pe- 
titioner humbly presumes to have been a 
deviation from the spirit of the constitu- 
tion, which enjoins lenity and impartiality 

Vou. XIV. 
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to form the basis of the conduct of every 
British Judge, to have been also inimical 
to the letter and fair interpretation of the 
Act of Parliament entitled, “ An Act to 
remove doubts respecting the functions of 
Juries in cases of Libel,’? which Act di- 
rects, that “on every such trial, the Court 
or judge before whom such indictment or 
information shall be tried, shall, accord- 
ing to his or their discretion, give their or 
his opinion and directions to the Jury in 
the matter in issue between the king and 
the defendant or defendants, in like man- 
ner as in all other criminal cases.”’——Your 
Petitioner therefore prays to submit, for 
the decision of this honourable house, the 
propriety or impropriety of the following 
words, as used by sir Nash Grose on this 
occasion, and which instead of delivering 
an opinion or direction, “as in all other 
criminal cases,” are conceived by your 
Petitioner to be unprecedented in the an- 
nals of modern British jurisprudence. 
The words that your Petitioner complains 
of, and which were taken down at the 
time by Mr. Farquharson, the short-hand 
writer, are as follows :—“ In order to shew 
that they are most wicked, gross, and abo- 
minable Libels, it is only necessary to 
read, not all, but one or two of them. 
But, gentlemen, under this Act of Parlia- 
ment, I am to give you my opinion upon 
these publications, and I have no hesita- 
tion in saying that any thing more libel- 
lous I never heard read: in my opinion 
they are gross, scandalous, and abomina- 
ble Libels !”’ 

“ Your Petitioner humbly submits to 
the benignity of this honourable house, 
whether these words ought not to have 
been considered, in strict impartiality, as 
sufficiently strong, in giving the opinion 
and direction of the Judge as warranted 
by the Act of Parliament above alluded 
to, without the addition of the following 
unprecedented expression :—* But, really, 
gentlemen, I think it will be throwing 
dust in your eyes if I say I entertain the 
least doubt on the subject.”—Your Peti- 
tioner humbly submits, whether an opi- 
nion and direction of the Judge thus given, 
and that without having read a tittle of 
the Libels in question, or the defence that 
had been urged to the Jury, comes within 
the meaning either of the letter of the law, 
or the spirit of the British constitution. 
And the necessity of a Jury being peers 
among themselves as well as peers to the 
defendant, has been ever recognized and 
insisted upon by the’ British constitution, 

T 
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because, otherwise, the master and the 
servant, the creditor and the debtor, the 
employer and employed, might be inclos- 
ed in the same Jury box, in which case it 
would imply an absurdity to assert that 
such Jury were peers among themselves ; 
for, the same individuals could not at the 
same time be both dependants and equals; 
and, if a Jury be not peers among them- 
selves, they cannot all be peers to the de- 
fendant, and their verdict may not be a 
free and unbiassed verdict. : 

«« And forasmuch: as it is enacted by the 
Bill of Rights that « Jurors ought to be 
duly empannelled and returned;” and 
as no Juror can be duly returned who is 
not summoned six days at least before the 
day of trial, the Jurors summoned not four 
days before the trial of your Petitioner, 
were not duly returned. 

«« And forasmuch as it is the privilege of 
the citizens of the city of London to be 
tried and adjudged within the said city, 
though your Petitioner has been tried (if 
the issue committed to a Jury not duly 
impannelled and returned can be called a 
trial), yet he has not been adjudged with- 
in the said city, contrary to the privileges 
of the citizens of the said city, and, there- 
fore, such judgment being contrary to 
these privileges, is contrary to the law of 
the land, which has confirmed and estab- 
lished them. 

« And forasmuch as your Petitioner, if 
adjudged within the said city, could only 
have been adjudged to confinement within 
the prisons of the Sheriffs of the said city 
and county of Middlesex, it follows that 
a judgment which implies banishment 
from the said city, as well as confinement, 
is contrary to the lawful privileges of the 
citizens of the city, and when pronounced 
on a citizen ina place without the said 
city, for an alleged offence committed 
within the said city, is believed to be a 
violation of the law of the land, which 
acknowledges and confirms these privi- 
leges. 

«Your Petitioner also humbly craves 
leave to observe that the measure of pu- 
nishment assigned to him for the publica- 
tion of the said Letters is equal to the 
measure of punishment assigned in any 
case where the Jibel was proved to be 
false, though the truth of the publications 
of your Petitioner has never been called in 
question. 

« Your Petitioner also humbly states, 
that, when he was removed from the prison 
of the court of King’s-Bench to the county 
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gaol of Dorchester, he was consigned to 
the magistrates’ custody, as will appear 
from an Order of Sessions, made at the 
Midsummer quarter sessions for the county 
of Dorset, respecting his treatment in con- 
finement, though by the law of the land, 
he could only be committed to the She- 
riffs’ custody, (allowing for the sake of ar- 
gument, that he might be imprisoned in a 
different county from that in which the of- 
fence was committed, and it is allowed for 
the sake of argument only). Now, the 
magistrates of any county have no juris- 
diction except what is given them by sta- 
tute, and no jurisdiction is given to them 
by statute over a person convicted of mis- 
demeanor, who is, during his confinement, 
emphatically, a sheriff’s prisoner. Your 
Petitioner, therefore, is placed by his sen- 
tence in a situation which the law knows 
not, and therefore he prays the considerae 
tion of his case may receive the attention 
of this honourable house, not on his per- 
sonal account, but as his treatment may 
be drawn into a precedent inimical to the 
freedom and liberties of the subjects of 
these realms. 

« That your Petitioner further submits 
to your honourable house some peculiar 
privations and hardships to which he has 
been subjected since his confinement in 
Dorchester gaol, which commenced on 
the evening of the 6th of July, 1808, and 
when your Petitioner was labouring under 
a very severe and afflicting state of illness, 
which had been proved to the Judges of 
the court of King’s Bench by the affida- 
vits of four most respectable medical gen- 
tlemen. That notwithstanding this infirm 
state of your Petitioner’s health, he was 
denied, by the controlling magistrates of 
Dorchester prison, for the interval of more 
than three months, viz. from the 6th of 
July to the 15th of the ensuing October, 
all access to the open air, even to the tak- 
ing ordinary exercise, unless your Peti- 
tioner would take the same ina small cir- 
cular stone yard, which was allotted in 
common for prisoners who were sentenced 
for fines, such as smugglers and those 
who had evaded the excise laws, &c. &c. 
Your Petitioner’s complaint being a long 
standing bilious disorder, attended with a 
complication of alarming symptoms, among 
which he was subject to an almost conti- 
nued swimming in the head, and a partial 
stagnation of the circulation of the blood 
in his feet, he found, after trial, that the 
walking on the stones and the circular di- 
rection in which he was obliged to walk 
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aggravated his disorder to such an excess, 
that he was obliged to abandon the at- 
tempt; and, although he represented this 
frequently, by letter and otherwise, to the 
visiting magistrates, and intreated that he 
might be permitted to walk in the garden, 
as Mr. Gilbert Wakefield, Mr. Redhead 
Yorke, and all other prisoners in similar 
situations, had been permitted to do before 
him, this was refused him, until he partially 
obtained the indulgence, through the be- 
nevolent interposition of Mr. Calcraft, one 
of the magistrates for the county, and the 
representation being first made to him by 
the medical gentleman attending the pri- 
son, that he considered your Petitioner’s 
being permitted to walk in the garden es- 
sential to the preservation of his health. 
In consequence of this interference and this 
representation, your Petitioner has, since 
the 15th of October last, been permitted to 
walk in the garden, in company of the 
gaoler of the prison, for the very limited 
space of one half an hour every day, and 
which limited indulgence your Petitioner’s 
health has been such as almost to preclude 
him from availing himself of. Your Peti- 
tioner, therefore, humbly submits to this 
honourable house that such extreme coer- 
cion and restriction is not necessary for the 
secure confinement of your Petitioner, and 
is inconsistent with the benign spirit of the 
British constitution. Your Petitioner, in 
candor and justice, begs leave to state that 
he considers this restriction as being per- 
sonally cruel towards him, because, since 
his confinement in the gaol of Dorchester, 
an unlimited indulgence in walking in the 
garden has been extended to a felon, by 
the partial courtesy of the magistrates, and 
your Petitioner having given no cause of 
complaint against the propriety of his con- 
duct, to justify such restriction. 

“In addition to this heavy grievance, 
your Petitioner begs to state that his fa- 
mily consists of a wife and two sons :— 
that, from the enjoyment of all personal 
intercourse with one of his sons, whose bu- 
siness confines him in London, he is wholly 
bereaved, by the great distance which se- 
parates them :—-that his wife and his other 
son have taken lodgings at Dorchester, at 
an immense increased expence to your Pe- 
titioner, for the purpose of mitigating his 
calamity as much as possible by the com- 
forts of their society ; but hitherto they 
have only been admitted, by the order of 
the magistrates, alternately to visit him for 
three days in a week, and each day limit- 
ed toeight hours, with the exception of 





your Petitioner’s wife, for some weeks past, 
having been permitted to be with him on 
a Sunday, and during the night, in conse- 
quence of the medical gentleman attend- 
ing him haviny given it as his opinion that 
it was indispensibly necessary, on account 
of the alarming state of your Petitioner’s 
health. 

« Your Petitioner trusts that this honour- 
able house will liberally consider what a 
cruel aggravation this must be, merely 
arising from the local rules of the magis- 
trates, and neither expressed in the sen- 
tence, nor warranted by the bill of rights ; 
for, surely every father and husband must 
deem that imprisonment cruel which con- 
fines a man for three years, and allows him 
only twenty-four hours in each week to 
have intercourse with his wife and child. 
That your Petitioner has confined himself, 
in these instances, to a simple statement 
of facts, and commits the whole to the be- 
nignity, discretion, and wisdom, of your 
honourable house. 

« Your Petitioner submits to the conside- 
ration of this honourable house, the ex- 
treme severity of the sentence passed upon 
him, as being contrary to the rights and 
liberties of every British subject in these 
realms, guaranteed to them by the Bill of 
Rights, which expressly says, “ that ex- 
cessive fines ought not to be imposed, nor 
cruel and unusual punishments inflicted,” 
your Petitioner having already suflered, 
under a state of severe and dangerous ill- 
ness, upwards of nine months imprison- 
ment and banishment in Dorchester-Gaol, 
from his home, his business, and the Coun- 
ty where he was tried, and which has al- 
ready subjected him to a pecuniary ex- 
pense of upwards of 500/., and which, 
unless migitated by the interference of 
this honourable house, it is more than pro- 
bable will prove fatal to the life of your 
Petitioner, and ruinous to his circum- 
stances, and future welfare of his family. 

« And your Petitioner most humbly 
craves that he may be permitted to prove 
the truth of his allegation before a Select 
Committee, or at the bar of your honour- 
able house, and he prays such reliefas in 
your wisdom shall seem meet. 

Henry Wuire.” 

Mr. Whitbread said, that he meant to do 
nothing more at present, than to move 
that the Petition do lie on the table. _He 
could not of course pledge himseif for the 
accuracy of the allegations, either as to 
the circumstances at the trial, or as to 
those which had taken place during the 
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confinement of the Petitioner. Yet as the 
Petition, though it contained some strong 
statements, was couched in terms respect- 
ful to the house, he thought it his duty as 
a member of parliament to present it. 
For what had been stated by his hon. 
friend (Mr. Calcraft) on a former occasion, 
when this subject was under consideration, 
he had the utmost respect. But at the 
same time, in justice to the feelings of the 
friends of that eminent scholar, Mr. Gil- 
bert Wakefield, who was beloved and 
esteemed by ail who knew him, he must 
state what they had said as to the accusa- 
tion against Mr. Wakefield of having abu- 
sed the indulgence granted him, by ex- 
citing sedition in the gaol. He could 
not of course, pledge himself for the cor- 
rectness of their assertions: but he was 
informed by them, that no complaint had 
ever been made by the magistrates on 
that head.—With regard to the method of 
striking the Special Juries and other prac- 
tices said to prevail in the courts, he could 
say nothing of his own knowledge. But 
he did understand that improper practices 
had prevailed, and that there was some 
danger that the error might be fallen into 
of rendering punishment so severe as to 
convert the person punished into an object 
of compassion. On the subject of the 
sentence passed on the Petitioner, how- 
ever, he would say nothing at present, 
because the subject had been carried be- 
fore the house of lords by a writ of error. 
It would be proper to wait for the issue of 
that proceeding, unless some unreasonable 
delay took place. But, with regard tothe 
mode in which Special Juries were struck, 
he must advert to that point, without 
meaning to assert positively what he did 
not know of his own knowledge, and was 
not ready with proof to substantiate. He 
was informed that the master of the Crown 
Office might pass over any name that he 
pleased by saying that such persons would 
not attend, a practice which placed it in 
his power to appoint any Jury he chose. 
If that practice did actually prevail, it was 
a Most incorrect one, and ought to be pre- 
vented. Another practice which he was 
given to understand actually prevailed, or 
had only lately been abolished, was, that 
in cases between the crown and the sub- 
ject, the Jury if they found a verdict for 
the crown had two guineas, whereas if 
they found a verdict for the subject they 
had only one guinea. This was a most 
indecent and improper practice, which 
ought to be abolished if it existed ; if it 
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did not, the publie ought to be satisfied of 
that fact. Another practice of which he 
was also informed was, that Jurors if they 
gave verdicts for the crown were sum- 
moned over and over again ; but if they 
found for the subject they were never 
again summoned. Another practice, 
which he could only state from informa- 
tion, was, that the crown always paid 
double fees to the officers of the Court. 
If this was not true, it would of course be 
contradicted. But as the circumstance 
was at any rate believed by some, it ought 
to be stated, if only in order to be contra- 
dicted. He stated them besides because 
they might possibly, at some future period 
be the subject of a motion in reference to 
this business of Mr. White. If these 
things should turn out to be well founded, 
this would form the ground of a motion for 
referring the Petition to a committee ; 
if there was really no grievance in the 
case, he should be content with allow. 
ing the Petition to lie on the table. 
There was another circumstance which he 
ought to have noticed before, the confine- 
ment in a distant gaol. This was a great 
aggravation of the sentence; and if it 
might be imposed at the discretion of the 
court formed a grievous hardship. Con- 
finementfor three years was at best a most 
heavy punishment ; but when it was ag- 
gravated by sending the prisoner to a dis- 
tant gaol, the punishment, in his opinion, 
became severe in the extreme ; and it was 
certainly a subject which deserved the 
most serious attention of the house. 

Mr. Calcraft said that he would take his 
full share in endeavouring to remedy any 
improper practices, whether confinement 
in distant gaols or any others, which 
should be proved to exist. But at pre- 
sent he only rose to do justice to himself 
and the magistrates of Dorchester, by giv- 
ing a fair and candid statement of , the cir- 
cumstance which he had. formerly men- 
tioned relative to Mr. Gilbert Wakefield. 
He had been informed before, and had 
stated in the house, on the authority of 
most respectable men, that Mr. Gilbert 
Wakefield had made an improper use of 
the indulgence allowed, He had since 
inquired more particularly into the sub- 
ject, and though he was as unwilling as 
any man to cast any imputation on the 
memory of that eminent scholar, or to 
hurt the feelings of his surviving relatives 
and friends, yet he nrust say that he had 
found that Mr. Wakefield made use of 
the indulgence shewn him to excite a spi 
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rit of discontent among the other prison- 
ers. The garden where he was permitted 
to walk was only separated from the space 
allotted to the other prisoners by a stock- 
ade, which did not prevent communica- 
tion, and of this Mr. Wakefield had avail- 
ed himself for the purpose mentioned. 
The present Petition was nothing more 
than a modification of what had been 
stated in the former petition. It now ap- 
peared that Mr. White was permitted to 
see his family for 48 hours in the week 
instead of 24+, as formerly stated, and that 
his wife slept with him every night, at 
least was allowed to do so. He (Mr. C.) 
and the other magistrates, did all they 
could, compatible with their duty as ma- 
gistrates, to give Mr. White all the com- 
forts that could be enjoyed by a person in 
his situation, and he must say, that they 
had a right to expect some appearance of 
gratitude instead of complaints. There 
was not in the country a gaol more com- 
foriable than that of Dorchester. The 
room which Mr. White occupied was bet- 
ter than those which were generally as- 
signed to officers in barracks. Mr. Cal- 
craft also stated, that the magistrates of 
Dorset considered it as a great grievance 
to have persons sent to the gaol from dis- 
tant quarters. ‘The gaol was not built for 
that purpose, and they were put to a 
great expence by this practice, and also 
rendered subjects of obloquy. 

Mr. Windham knew nothing of this mat- 
ter except from the allegations of the Pe- 
titioner himself. He agreed with his hon. 
friend, that if there was an unnecessary 
severity in the case, and if the practices 
to which he adverted did actually prevail, 
that these were proper subjects for the 
consideration of the house. But the alle- 
gations in the Petition, as far as he could 
follow them, (having however come into 
the house only when it was in the act of 
reading), amounted to no more than this, 
that a gaol was a gaol, and that punish- 
ment was punishment. He really always 
understood that confinement was punish- 
ment, and it appeared that this confine- 
ment was not unduly severe with regard 
tohim. Mr. White said that walking in 
a circular space aggravated his disorder ; 
but he saw no reason why Mr. White 
should not square the circle if he pleased. 
But how came it that all Mr. White’s 
complaints about this confinement related 
solely to himself. Others were in as bad 
a situation as he was, and if there was any 
improper severity, the remedy ought to 
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Mr. White appear- 
ed to treat in the most contumelious stile, 
ihose who were confined in the same goal, 
for breaches of the revenue laws, for non- 
payment of fines, and perhaps for debt; 
thinking that he was very hardly dealt by 
in being put upon a level with such per- 
sons. Yet, while he indulged in these 
aristocratical feelings, it was to be recol- 
lected, that he was confined for a crime, 
of which he was at present to be presumed 
guilty ; for a crime too, which might pos- 
sibly be of a most atrocious nature, while 
some of the debtors confined in the same 
gaol might be not only innocent, but me- 
ritorious persons, who had been ruined by 
the failures of others. It was curious to 
observe this sort of feeling breaking out in 
an advocate for liberty and equality, and 
he confessed, that his democratical blood, 
of which he hoped he had a proper share, 
began to boil with indignation to hear Mr. 
White complain so much of his own case, 
while he appeared to regard with so much 
indifference the situation of those who, as 
far as the house knew at present, had so 
much more reason to complain, provided 
there was any ground of complaint at all. 
This was the state of the case, even on 
Mr. White’s own shewing, when viewed 
comparatively. But what was it abso- 


lutely ?—It appeared that he was permit- 


ted to walk half an hour a day in the gar- 
den, accompanied by the gaoler. Could 
the gaoler spare half an hour a day to give 
the same indulgence to the other prison- 
ers? Mr. White, too, had the society of 
his wife and family during a considerable 
part of the week, and seemed, in every 
respect, to enjoy greater privileges than 
were enjoyed by his fellow-prisoners. In- 
stead, however, of being grateful for this, 
he only indulged in complaints against 
his benefactors. If there were any ground 
of complaint at all, it was that he himself 
was treated with more indulgence than, 
im justice to others, he ought to be; and, 
if there was any reason to find fault with 
the magistrates, it was that they did for 
him what they could not do for others. 
The Attorney General observed, that if 
the subject should be again brought for- 
ward, justice would be done to the officers 
of the courts. The hon. gent. (Mr. Whit- 
bread) had stated_certain practices, which, 
if they had existed, would unquestionably 
have deserved the severest censure. But 
on these points his hon. friend had been 
very much misinformed. He said, that 
he had been informed, that when a jury 
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found averdict for the crown they received 
two guineas ; and only one guinea when 
they found a verdict for the subject. This, 
certainly, would have merited the severest 
reprehension. But the person who told 
him of the practice must have known that 
it did not now exist. It had prevailed 
once in the Exchequer; but it had been 
discontinued almost before his memory. 
This the person who gave him the infor- 
mation must have known, for the same 
means that brought its previous existence 
to his knowledge, must have shown him 
that it did not exist now. His hon. friend 
(Mr. Whitbread) must have asked the per- 
son who gave him the information, whether 
it now existed. His hon. friend must have 
said, that such things were not to be lightly 
stated before the house of commons; and 
that before he stated them he must be 
well assured of the facts. He was satis- 
fied his hon. friend thought these practices 
did exist, otherwise he would not have 
stated them; but he must say, that he 
had been peculiarly ill informed. It was 
enough for him, however, to state, that 
the practice did not exist now; and his 
worthy friend who preceded him in his 
office, would, he believed, be ready to 
say, that it had not existed in his time. 
He made these observations because he 
should be sorry that such a statement as 
this should pass uncontradicted. His hon. 
friend also said, that when jurors gave 
verdicts against the crown, they were al- 
ways struck out of the list, and never 
summoned again. He did not strike juries, 
and therefore could not speak on the sub- 
ject of his own knowledge, but he firmly 
believed that the practice did not exist, 


and that no officer of the court dared do’ 


it without risking the loss of his place. 
He was anxious that the house should be 
convinced that his hon. friend had been 
imposed upon. 

Mr. Whitbread said that the Attorney- 
General had misrepresented him. He had 
stated that the practice of giving two 
guineas to Jurors who gave a verdict for 
the crown, either existed at present or had 
only been lately discontinued. This was 
his information, and it appeared to be 
correct, for the practice had existed ; and 
the learned gent. had admitted that it was 
a gross abuse. He did not say that Jurors 
who gave verdicts against the crown had 
been struck off the list ; he had only said 
that it so happened that they were never 
summoned again; and the learned gent. 
upon inquiry might find that statement to 
be correct. 
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Mr. Maryatt said that he had given 
verdicts against the crown, but that he had 
been constantly summoned. 

Mr. Ashley Cooper was sorry to hurt the 
feelings of the relatives of Mr. Gilbert 
Wakefield, but in justice to the magistrates 
of Dorset he must say, that he had abused 
the indulgence which he had met with 
in the manner stated. He then read a 
letter from one ‘of the magistrates con- 
firming this statement, and also stating 
that Mr. White had been asked before the 
commencement of the session, whether he 
had any reason to complain? to which he 
had replied, « None whatever.” 

Sir Francis Burdett observed, that this 
was one of the most important cases which 
had ever come beliore the house. The 
Attorney General had admitted that the 
practice of giving two guineas to the 
Jurors when they found for the crown, 
once existed, and had only lately been 
left off; but he was sorry that he had not 
adverted to the other practices which the 
hon. gent. opposite had stated. He was 
surprised that he had passed over the great 
question as to the right of the executive 
to transport its subjects to any part of its 
dominions at its own discretion. He should 
have expected that he would not have 
passed over this. He thought, indeed, 
that this point had been settled at the Re- 
volution ; and he regretted that he had 
heard no opinion on the subject from him. 
He had also passed over another most im- 
portant point ; the allegation that Special 
Juries were struck at the discretion of the 
Crown Office. The er officio informations 
of the Attorney General he considered as 
not more dangerous to the liberty of the 
subject, than the giving two guineas in- 
stead of one to those jurors who found for 
the crown. Here, in the case of libel, for 
instance, we found the crown appointing 
accuser, judge and jury! Into the great 
constitutional point of sending subjects to 
distant gaols, he would not now enter, as 
it was to be discussed in another place. 
But he could not help adverting to the 
extreme hardship of this practice, which 
totally altered the sentence of the law. 
He agreed that an imprisonment of three 
years was almost an unprecedented thing 
of late. ‘The hon. baronet then remarked 
with regard to what had fallen from the 
right hon. gent. below (Mr. Windham), 
that Mr. White had only been convicted 
of a misdemeanour, which, though cer- 
tainly a crime, had always been distin- 
guished from felony. Mr. White, there- 
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fore, night have reason to think that he 
ought to be less strictly confined than some 
others.—There was another consideration 
which had entirely escaped the right hon. 
gent., and that was, that the other prison- 
ers belonged to the county, and in that 
respect were less hardly dealt by than 
Mr. White. The hon. baronet next ob- 
served, that it would be in the power of 
_ the crown to ruin any particular county 
by sending thither all the prisoners of the 
nation. He would venture to say that this 
was not law, and he was glad that the 
subject had been brought forward by a 
gentleman who he was sure would do it 
justice. 

The Attorney Gencral in explanation said, 
that Mr. White had not been sent to Dor- 
chester, merely by the discretionary power 
of the executive government; but that this 
formed part of the sentence of the court. 
He stated, that the reason for his not avert- 
ing to the other abuses mentioned by the 
hon. gent. (Mr. Whitbread), was, that 
these were to come forward at some future 
period. He had only adverted at present 
to the practices which had been stated 
upon grounds not arising out of the Petition. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer remarked, 
that all arguments of the hon. baronet 
were founded on the misconception that 
the prisoner White had been sent to Dor- 
chester by the executive government; 
whereas, the fact was, as had been stated 
by his learned friend, that thisformed part 
of the sentence of the court. When the 
hon. gent. (Mr. Whitbread) made a state- 
ment, in justice, as he said, to the relatives 
and friends of Mr. Wakefield, he ought to 
have recollected that justice was also due 
to the magistrate.—The right hon. gent. 
observed, that before the complaints in 
the Petition were taken up by the house, 
it would be proper, if not necessary, to 
shew that the individual had resorted to the 
ordinary means of procuring redress. If 
the house encouraged this practice of pe- 
titioning, without its being shewn that other 
means of redress had been attempted in 
vain, it might be made a vehicle of slander. 
The words of a Judge, giving his opinion 
in the manner prescribed by an act of 
parliament, had been complained of, be- 
cause that opinion was, that the libel was 
the grossest that had ever been publish- 
ed. -And supposing it was so—for so it 
ought to be taken at present—the house 
ought not readily to give way to these 
false accusations. He would, however, 
not oppose the laying the Petition on the 
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table ; though he hoped it would form 
no ground for any subsequent proceed- 
ing. 

Sir Francis Burdett in explanation, said, 
that he had not spoken under a miscon- 
ception. He knew that the sending the 
individual to Dorchester constituted part 
of the sentence of the court; but the go- 
vernment having the power of appoint- 
ing accuser, judge, and jury, any accused 
person was, in effect, placed at its discre- 
tion. These sentences were not, indeed, 
unprecedented, but they were new since 
the Revolution. 

Sir James Graham affirmed, that the 
most respectable freeholders were always 
summoned for Juries. 

The Petition was then ordered to le on 
the table. 

Mr. Whitbread said he had another Pe- 
tition from John Harriot Hart, a person 
confined in Gloucester gaol for the same 
offence, and who was tried at the same 
time as Mr. White, as the Printer and 
Publisher of the Independent Whig. 
There were two circumstances mentioned 
in this Petition, which appeared to him to 
be very severe, and somewhat extraordi- 
nary. He complained, that he was pre- 
vented from using any fermented liquors. 
This he thought very hard, for, in many 
instances, such liquors were deemed abso- 
lutely necessary for the preservation of a 
man’s health, and therefore the indiscri- 
minate and total denial of them seemed 
very harsh. Another complaint was, that 
all letters and papers sent to him were 
subject to inspection. This was very dif- 
ferent treatment, and much more severe 
than that of Mr. White, and he was sur- 
prised it was permitted, as justice seemed 
to say decidedly, that for the same offence 
there should be the same measure of pu- 
nishment. He would not say whether he 
should bring forward any motion on the 
subject till the question in the house of 
lords was determined ; but he hoped that 
in the mean time those who had it in their 
power would take care that justice should 
be fairly dispensed. In allusion to what 
had fallen from an hon. friend of his on 
the other side of the house, that he was 
surprised he would present a petition 
from persons who were of that description, 
viz. libellers, his answer to this was, he 
thought that a strong reason why he 
should bring it up; for obnoxious per- 
sons were generally those seized on by 
the executive government, and were the 
means by which such proceedings creep 
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into practice, and which might afterwards 
become detrimental and injurious to the 
subjects in the general.— 

The Petition was ordered to lie on the 
table. 

[Orrices in Reversion But.] Lord 
Porchester requested the attention of the 
house to the few observations he had to 
submit to their consideration, previous to 
his bringing forward the motion of which 
he had given notice. The Bill which it 
was his intention to move for leave to bring 
in, was, word for word, the same as that 
which had already twice passed that house, 
but which had as often been rejected by 
the house of lords, on the ground of its 
being desirable that the business should be 
further considered. This question had al- 
ready received the most ample investiga- 
tion and discussion. The measure, his 
lordship observed, which he recommended 
was no object originating in his own legis- 
lative views, it grew out of two Reports of 
that house, and was the first practical act 
recommended for adoption by two succes- 
sive committees appointed by that house. 
In that house it had been on former vcca- 
sions received without a dissentient voice ; 
even the king’s ministers did not feel it 
either justifiable or politic to interfere with 
it in its passage through that house. But 
an opposition formidable in its means and 
persevering in its hostility appeared in ano- 
ther branch of the legislature, and was for 
a time successful, not only against the 
unanimous feeling of that house, but also 
against the general and expressive voice of 
the country. The principle of the measure, 
after some modifications, had however at 
length passed that house, meeting in its 
progress considerable opposition in a 
quarter were one should suppose every du- 
ty to the country and every regard to 
personal dignity forbade intrusion. The 
opposition that was there exerted, was 
a question of no easy solution, but the pro- 
test which was subsequently affixed upon 
the Journals of that house, held no in- 


considerable rank amongst the follies of” 


princes either of past or present times. 
For that extraordinary record of human 
ingenuity he could not assign any ration- 
al motive, and for that best of all rea- 
sons that no rational cause was assignable. 
Every man who venerated the throne 
and loved the constitution, saw with pain 
the names affixed to that protest (alluding 
to the signatures of the Dukes of York, 
Cumberland and Cambridge to the protest 
against the present Reversion Act). That 
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feeling, however painful, was considerably 
alleviated by the consideration that the 
prince nearest to the throne, and first in 
the public estimation and hopes, had too 
great a knowledge ofthe interests, and too 
strong an affection for the constitution of 
his country, to commit his character and 
his principles by giving his august signa- 
ture to such a record. ‘The nature of the 
Bill he meant to propose was perfectly well 
known to the house : for the value of it he 
would refer them to the third Report of 
the Committee of Finance. As to any 
objecticn that might be made to the bill, 
there was only one which he could antici- 
pate, viz. that this was not a convenient 
time to bring forward such a measure. He 
was ofa different opinion ; he thought this 
was just the most convenient time that 
could be hit upon for the purpose, and that 
the least procrastination would be injurious 
to the interests of the public. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer had just acknow- 
ledged there was no great pressure of busi- 
ness; but if there was, it was their duty to 
make time convenient when they had im- 
portant duties to discharge, and he trusted 
they were now reassembled for the pur- 
pose of following up the most anxious 
wishes of the house and of the country. 
Delays were always injurious, and in the 
stormy times in which we lived every to- 
morrow brought its griefs and difficulties 
along with it; and if they suffered them 
to go on accumulating, they might grow 
too cumbrous to get rid of. He trusted 
the noble lord opposite (lord Castlereagh), 
from the experience he had in the business 
of reversionary grants, would afford the 
house some information ; at least, the re- 
sult of his frequent practice. He did not 
require from that noble lord to dive into the 
chronicles of Ireland. They were no old 
legends from which he wished his lordship 
to draw his stores. All that was wanted 
was of his own memory, contemporaneous 
with his own time, nay with his own offi- 
cial existence. It was for him to give the 
catalogue of the reversionary grants which 
beyond numbers he had given; grants of 
offices, not in reversion, but what ought 
to be better termed, in resurrection, which 
the noble lord had conferred upon succes 
sive generations to come, with the hope 
of atoning for the period during which the 
same offices lay dormant for generations 
that were past. The fate of his proposed 
Bill the nobie lord (Porchester) said, was 
connected with the incipient progress of 
that temperate Reform, which the country 
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and the stormy period of this age demand- 
ed. It was for ministers to consider 
the course which they now intended to 
pursue; and he trusted they would not, 
at least on the present occasion, indulge 
themselves as heretofore, in the capacity 
of mutes. The house ought to feel its para- 
mount duty ; it should recollect that this 
was the first practical measure of Reform 
which Committees appointed by itself had 
most strenuously recommended. It should 
guard against that ministry, which since 
its accession tu office had endeavoured to 
freeze up that general current of temperate 
Reform which their predecessors had set in 
motion. Whenever they should send this. 
bill to the lords (and he hoped the house 
would decidedly determine to do so, as 
goon as it could with convenience be passed) 
he supposed they would be told that there 
was no necessity for it, as they had at this 
moment a suspension Bill, that prevented 
the disposal of places in reversion, till six 
weeks after the meeting of parliament in 
the next session. But this was a strong ar- 
gument in favour of the bill being now 
brought in and passed, for if it was not 
carried in the course of the present session, 
six weeks would be too short a period, and 
the lords might take advantage of the cir- 
cumstance, till the house had driven their 
lordships into a corner, as they had done 
before in the case of the Non-residence 
‘bill, when they might urge that asa reason 
for rejecting the bill; in which case, the 
Suspension Bill would expire, and many 
offices might be granted in reversion, 
which could not be abolished till after the 
death of the grantee, who was frequently 
an infant at the time of the grant. Six 
weeks was therefore too short a time to 
trust to; the Suspension Bill took eighteen 
weeks in passing through both houses, and 
it consequently behoved the house to do 
its duty in the present instance and take 
time by the forelock. They must speak 
plainly the truth. Princes had frowned 
on their undertaking, aod when princes 
frowned, subjects were apt to tremble. 
Wasit to be supposed that the house would 
by delay put them in better humour? 
Was it in that manner that Magna Charta 
had been obtained by our brave ances- 
tors ? Was it by waiting like needy sup- 
plicants at a minister’s levee, that they 
were to expect to carry their point? No 
they must be strenuous, active, and deter- 
mined, otherwise they would continue to 
fail ag they had hitherto done. He was 

lad to see a: full attendance of ministers ; 
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if they meant to oppose the bill, he hoped 
they would do it-in a manly way. Let 
them not give sinister support and silent 
opposition. Let them not come with 
their amendments to instruct the house 
how to model their conduct and the 
bill, so as to render both agreeable to 
the lords. If advice they will give, 
let it be to princes to respect the pro- 
ceedings of that house, and not to the 
house to study the means of pleasing 
princes. Let them seriously shew those 
princes, that the wealth and splendour 
with which they are invested, come from 
the liberality of the people, through the 
medium of that house; and that notwith- 
standing they are indeed the rich foliage 
of the Corinthian capital, yet the strength 
of it is in the shaft. When a prince took 
upon him to write to that house, there 
could remain but little doubt that he had 
met with those in that house who had 
been ready toaid him with advice on the oc- 
casion. Let them extend that advice where 
it was fully as much wanted, or they would 
not fulfil the duties of their station. If 
they faultered and wavered in so doing, 
they might shew they were ready “to 
ride on the whirlwind,”’ but totally incapa- 
ble of “ directing the storm.” The times 
were severe and scrutinizing. On this 
occasion, the conduct and character of the 
house was more at stake than at most other 
times. The present was a period in which 
measures were not of much weight, unless 
supported by character. Itmight, perhaps,. 
be objected to the bill that it was a bill of 
selection ; it was well known reversions. 
were given to children, and, therefore, the 
offices to be abolished must be selected. 
Feeling this a part of a system to which the 
house had pledged itself, he was anxiousto 
know if they would follow up their measure. 
Delay could only increase the difficulties ; 
and the house should feel that it was a 
measure called for by the country with 
universal acclaim. He was the enemy to 
innovation when he called upon parlia- 
ment to effect temperate reform. In do- 
ing so, he by no means acceded to the 
opinion, that the period in which. he lived 
was amongst the worst times of the con- 
stitution. He, on the contrary, believed, 
that liberty and constitutional blessings 
were better felt by the present generation 
than by our ancestors. Theirs was the 
keenness of pursuit, ours the calmness of 
enjoyment. And it was therefore nothing 
but infatuation, that could urge princes at 
this moment to raise the warhoop of pre- 
O 
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rogative ; to doubt the constitutional at- 
tachment of that house to the executive, 
and to create general distrust throughout 
the empire. They ought to have been 
better lessoned ; but his apprehension was 
that they were not apt scholars. The 
house was now called upon to decide a 
most important point. Having carried a 
measure of great political magnitude, 
which had been rejected by the lords 
merely on the ground of obtaining time 
for inquiry, as the lords had now the Re- 
port which afforded them the fullest infor- 
mation on the subject, it became the duty 
of that house, by passing the present Bill, 
to shew that they were as much and as 
feelingly alive to the public interests as 
when they first brought forward the mea- 
sure. He would not therefore trespass 
further on their time, but moved, “ That 
leave be given to bring in a Bill to prohi- 
bit the granting of Offices in Reversion, 
or for joint lives with benefit of survivor- 
ship.” 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer was sur- 
prized at the way in which the noble lord 
had chos:n to magnify the present sub- 
ject, as if the endeavour to carry it, were 
similar to the struggles of our ancestors 
for Magna Charta and the Bill of Rights ; 
and as if it comprised within itself every 
thing vital to the constitution. For his 

art, he had never disguised his opinion 
of the bill. He could never see in it that 
importance which was attached to it by 
many ; he did not perceive that it con- 
tained any serious attack on the preroga- 
tives of the crown: and much less did he 
conceive that it compréhended any valu- 
able acquisition to the privileges of the 
people, or would lead to any considerable 
alleviation of the public burdens. As an 
economical measure it was nothing, or 
rather it would prove probably injurious ; 
for there were instances in which at pre- 
sent services were rewarded with rever- 
sions, which services, if the proposed bill 
were to become a law, must receive some 
immediate reward of perhaps greater va- 
lue.—Having stated what had always been 
his opinion on the present.measure, he 
should now mention what were his grounds 
for opposing the introduction of the bill 
at present. He objected to it principally, 
because the bill was not at present neces- 
sery. They had at this moment an act 
which would not expire till six weeks after 
the commencement of the next session of 
parliament. They were thus guarded 
against the granting of further reversions 
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in the mean time, and, in the course of the 
next week, they would, pursuant to the 
notice of the hon. gent. opposite (Mr, 
Martin), have a Report under considera- 
tion, the effect of the discussion upon 
which would go to determine, whether 
any of these offices should be abolished ? 
Under these circumstances, to discuss the 
bill at present, appeared to him inexpedi- 
ent and premature. ‘The inssance of the 
Residence Bill’ was not in point. Had 
that bill not been passed before the expi- 
ration of the temporary measure, consider- 
able evils would have ensued ;_ but should 
a bill for abolishing reversions be intro- 
duced in the next session of parliament, 
and should it not reach the period of its 
passing into a law, before the expiration 
of the Suspension Act, could it for a mo- 
ment be supposed that any minister would 
advise his majesty to grant a reversion 
under such circumstances, and thus to take 
advantage of the interval of a fortnight or 
three weeks, that might elapse, at a time 
when the attention of parliament would 
be so steadily directed towards the sub- 
ject ?—The noble lord had stated, that the 
constitution of this country was never 
more entire, nor more perfect, than at this 
moment. In this he concurred. Was it 
not fit, therefore, that we should look 
with jealousy to any plan by which it was 
proposed to improve it; and that if our 
constitution was now most perfect, we 
should beware of those specious arguments 
of reform, which might have the effect of 
causing us to lose what we at present so 
happily enjoyed? He only wished the 
house to pause. There would be sufficient 
time during the next session even to think 
of this bill, if it should be deemed neces- 
sary. Upon these grounds, therefore, he 
should feel himself in duty bound to op- 
pose the motion of the noble lord. 

Mr. Bankes said he had not entertained 
any intention of coming forward with this 
motion during the present session, because, 
from the general view which he took of the 
question, and the most mature consider- 
ation of all the circumstances, he thought it 
most wise to defer any further consideration 
of the subject, till the next session. How- 
ever, though he had brought the existing 
bill into the house when it first originated, 
yet, aware as he was that when once 
brought in, it became public property, he 
could not help saying he wished the noble 
lord who had taken it. up every success. 
If the noble lord entertained a different 
opinion of it, and of the policy of bringing 
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it forward at this time, he had undoubt- 
edly done right in submitting his motion 
to the house. He had himse!f, in the last 
session, brought in his second measure, the 
Suspension Bill, not from choice but ne- 
cessity ; prudential reasons operating on 
his mind .to press no further at that 
period the bill for restraining the preroga- 
tive. In this line of conduct he had been 
supported by the arguments of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer ; and in. the Third 
Report, which had been since laid upon the 
table, the question had been moderately, 
coolly, and he hoped, constitutionally dis- 
cussed. He had it not in his power to 
carry his wishes to their full extent, but 
he was glad todo as much good as he 
could, though he could not do all he wish- 
ed. A temperate discussion of the bill, 
now that it was brought forward, was cer- 
tainly most adviseable ; and he, entertain- 
ing his former sentiments with respect to 
it, would of course give it his support, 
though he would much sooner it had not 
come at present under their consideration. 
He must do the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer the justice to say, tlfat his opinions 
on the bill were uniformly the same, and 
that he never had expressed any sanguine 
hope of an economical result from it. In 
this point, however, he undoubtedly dif- 
fered from him, and could not help think- 
ing that much retrenchment with great 
public advantage might take place in many 
offices, such for instance as in those of 
Tellers of the Exchequer. He had been 
induced thus shortly to state his sentiments 
on the bill, in order to set the house right 
as to his views of it, and that they might 
see he was not actuated by any spirit of 
indifference on the occasion, nor could be 
induced to abandon a measure in which 
the good of the country was so deeply in- 
terested. He thought there was time 
enough for a full consideration of the bill 
in the six weeks which had been reserved 
for it in the next session, and much wished 
its discussion had been deferred to that 
period ; but since it had been brought 
forward he would support it to the utmost. 

Lord H. Petty observed, that after the 
great length at which the noble mover 
had gone into this question, it was not his 
intention to investigate its merits very 
largely. He could not help, however, re- 
marking shortly upon the arguments of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, as they ap- 
peared to him to be very extraordinary. 
The right hon. gent. had began by re- 
marking, that he did not think this bill 
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likely to be attended with any economical 
effects. He would only ask him to appeal 
to the limited reforms of Mr. Pitt, of all 
the reformers in this country, and of all 
the ministers in Ireland, and he would see 
that the grand obstacle to all rational re- 
form was this very Reversion system. Had 
it been in time abolished, they and the 
public would not now be pressed as they 
were by the multitude of places held in 
Reversion both here and in Ireland. The 
right hon. gent. had objected also in point 
of time to this bill. What was there then 
so very pressing between this session and 
the next to prevent its present discussion ? 
He knew of nothing. The case would in- 
deed have been altered, had it been a new 
measure unconsidered of, and never before 
the subject of discussion ; but this, which 
had been repeatedly argued, and which 
had been even carried unanimously in that 
house, could surely now not need much 
time for deliberation. It could not need 
the reflection ofa year to mature it. The 
right hon. the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, had however even gone to his study 
for the purpose of objections, and had 
found out in his researches a notice of a 
motion on the Order Book. Now he 
could not anticipate what might be the 
matter or object of that motion, and so 
should not have made it the ground of an 
objection. For his part, he hoped, that 
motion would treat of many more subjects, 
and take a much more comprehensive 
scope, than that which the Reversion topic 
afforded. But even suppose it did treat of 
places in Reversion, how did that,or could 
it militate against the present Bill ?—Leav- 
ing these objections, if, indeed, they could 
be called objections, quite out of the way, 
there was one point which he should con- 
sider as conclusive on the subject, and that 
was the respect due to the house of lords ; 
this was a Bill on which, although there 
existed but one opinion in the lower house, 
still in the upper one much difference was 
known to exist. Why not give them time, 
then, for full and mature deliberation? The 
importance of this Bill had even been at- 
tempted to be deprecated ; and the right 
hon. gent. chose to denominate it a spe- 
cious pretext of reform! When it was first 
brought forward, however, even he agreed 
to it, and of course if it was only a specious 
pretext of reform, he in supporting it aided 
its speeiousness, and abandoned his duty. 
—He entertained a very different opinion 
of it, and therefore would give it his most 
hearty support ; he would support it now, 
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too, because he respected the house of 
lords, and did not see the necessity of de- 
lay in the commons, where the minds of 
all were urianimous on the measure. 

Mr. Tierney remarked strongly upon the 
silence of ministers, whose speeches were 
withheld, but whose opinions might be 
guessed at. One right hon. gent. alone 
delivered his sentiments on the measure, 
who pretended not to be unfriendly to it, 
but to qbject to it only on the point of 
time, while others opposed it in silence. 
He was of opinion, not only that the 
measure was in time, but that it was in 
strict parliamentary time. He was of 
course reduced to the necessity of stating 
his own opinions generally on the bill; 
answer objections he could not, for none 
had been made. One point, indeed, 
and one only had been made, and that 
was, as he had just stated, with re- 
spect to time; the six weeks of next ses- 
sion would, it was said, be sufficient for 
the discussion of the bill, and were pur- 
posely allowed for it. The six weeks were 
allowed for no such purpose; but they 
were aliowed to guard the house against 
a strained exertion of the prerogative in 
proroguing parliament during the session, 
before the house had come to a decision 
on the subject.—It was said that we 
need not be in such a violent hurry now 
to render this bill perpetual, because, 
while the. Suspension Act continued, no 
place in reversion could be granted. What! 
was he to be told this, when he knew that on 
this very Suspension Act passing, a minister 
had been bold enough to say, that he 
would not hesitate to advise his majesty 
to grant a place in reversion immediately, 
and that for no other reason than because 
such a bill had passed! (Hear! hear!) 
The lords had betore objected to the biil. 
Did the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
know that the lords had changed their 
minds on the subject? If they had not, 
send the bill, then, to them in time, and 
let them deliberate fully upon it. Let the 
people see that Parliament was interested, 
as far as it could, to relieve their bur- 
thens. He was no advocate for giving 
way to popular clamour, but he would 
never advise any set of men to oppose 
right by way of showing that they would 
not succumb to public opinion. Would 
it not be a pretty thing to say to the peo- 
ple {by way of evincing spirit), “ we 
have agreed on a measure for years; but 
now since we see you wish to have it 
carried, we will disagree to it, and there’s 
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your clamour for you He would ask 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer had he 
any measure to ground upon the Third 
Report? What! he has not; he would 
have it lie on the table a dead letter, and 
he would demand as a consequence of such 
conduct, the confidence of the people. 
—He was glad this Third Report had been 
made the subject-of a motion on a future 
day, though he confessed he would wish 
that such a motion should have come 
from those in power, because their official 
authority would have given it more weight. 
He agreed that littie good as to the reduc- 
tion of taxes could be occasioned by this 
measure ; but, at the same time, ministers 
by concurring in it, would shew an inclina- 
tion to reduce the influence of the crown, 
and to produce economy where it could be 
produced. From the right hon. gentle- 
men opposite he expected nothing. One 
of them did not think the measure worth 
opposing, and the other two observed a 
strict silence. From the house, however, 
he had better expectations. He hoped 
they would recollect that during the last 
sessions they were unanimous, and would 
by their vote of that night shew that they 
were still willing to do something to grati- 
fy the wishes of the country.—Those in 
power, indeed, and the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer in particular, seemed to get 
bolder and bolder every day against Re- 
form. Why? Because popular clamovr, 
was raised in its favour perhaps. He 
would advise that right hon. gentleman 
and his colleagues to abandon such a 
course ; he would:seriously advise them 
not to treat too lightly the heat of the 
people. Why was the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer so strenuous against reform ? 
Why did he not endeavour to retrench 
unnecessary expences, useless offices? 
A noble relation of his (lord Arden) 
held a situation, or indeed two situa- 
tions, whereof the proceeds were 35,000/. 
a year, of which, for the collection, 
23,0001. was expended, and in whose hands 
for the last seventeen years, an annual ba- 
lance of 200,000/. remained. He would 
support the motion as tending to di- 
minish the too great influence of the 
crown, and to reduce the unnecessary ex- 
penditure of the public money. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer explained 
as to the allusions which had been made to 
his noble relation’s offices; the balance 
did not remain in his hands, it was lodged 
in the Bank. 

Mr. Whitbread commented on the sur- 
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rising silence with which ministers were 
afflicted all of a sudden; it was one of 
their periodical fits. He remembered, in- 
deed, one occasion on which a plain blunt 
man, telling a plain blunt story, produced 
a splendid tirade from the right hon. gent. 
opposite, (Mr. Canning), but now he 
seemed completely dumb; there was no 
getting a word from him. The Chancellor 
D 5 ° 
of the Exchequer had, indeed, conde- 
scended to give his opinion on the subject, 
and what had he said? Why, indeed, this 
bill would produce very little saving. For 
his part, he always looked with a jealous 
eye at such expressions. ‘This bill might 
produce a little saving, that bill might 
produce a little, and the other bill pro- 
duce a little, and all these little savings 
rise to something considerable. He was 
an advocate for a partial reform, but he 
would not go too far; much, however, 
was to be done before that could be ob- 
jected. Many Reports on the table were 
yet to be considered, and those reports 
would, if properly attended to, prove a 
mine of wealth. Much saving might yet 
be effected by economy, “ Magnum vec- 
“tigal parsimonia”’ was an old and true 
saying. But this saving could not be 
effected, because the people thought it ne- 
cessary! The Lord Chancellor had, it 
seems, said he would advise the king to 
grant an office in reversion, merely be- 
cause the Suspension Bill was passed. 
Perhaps he would wish to give that advice 
in order that his royal master might fix 
upon him for the reversion (A laugh.) 
That noble lord was, it seems, a great re- 
. versionist himself, and on that account 
would not wish so good a thing should be 
abolished. The Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, too, deprecated the nomination of 
committees, “ wide-wasting” committees, 
as they had been called ; they did waste a 
little indeed ; they wasted the Bank a 
little, and they wasted the East India Di- 
rectors a little, and they were even power- 
ful enough to waste the Dutch-Commis- 
sioners (A laugh). Oh! they were in- 
deed “ wide-wasting’’ Committees! He 
hoped ministers would be pleased to deli- 
ver their sentiments on the subject : their 
silence, indeed, reminded him of an old 
story which he once heard of the monkeys. 
The monkeys, it was said, could speak if 
they would, but they were too cunning, 
for they knew if they spoke they would 


be made to work ; and just so the minis- | 


ters chose to remain dumb, lest they 


might be employed. 
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Mr. Secretary Canning said, that he felt 
himself always at liberty to exercise his 
discretion as to the period of the debate 
in which he thought proper to rise. The 
vote he should now give was in exact con- 
formity with that he had given before. 
With respect to the question of Reversions, 
he did not think it of such importance as 
the noble lord seemed to imagine ; there 
was no need of passion on the occasion, 

t might be said against Reversions, that 
they put it out of his majesty’s power to 
reward services, because they anticipated 
grants; but it might be urged on the other 
side, that they afforded a stimulant to the 
public man by the consideration that the 
reward of his labours would descend to his 
children ; either side might be embraced 
without subjecting the advocate to the im- 
putation of any unfair principle. Upon 
the whole, he thought that the arguments 
in favour of Reversions were better than 
those against them. ‘The public feeling, 
he was aware, lay onthe other side, and 
in balanced and doubtful cases, that consi- 
deration ought to decide them. If there 
was a difference between the two houses 
of parliament, that was not the moment to 
renew the difference ; he would follow up 
his vote of the former night, by continuing 
to act on the suspension up to the time 
agreed to. With respect to the advice 
which the Lord Chancellor had been said 
to have stated, that he should feel no hesi- 
tation to give to his majesty, he could only 
say, that the whole story was new to him ; 
he had never heard it before, and did not 
believe it. He hoped he had exculpated 
himself from the charge of inconsistency, 
or any inclination to avoid the discussion 
of the question. 

Mr. Ponsonby ridiculed the idea of the 
measure now proposed having the effect 
of interfering with or obstructing the act 
of Jast session. It was the strongest mode 
of obstructing an act, to give it perpetual 
operation. He could by no means agree 
with those who thought the present mea- 
sure one from which little advantage would 
be derived. It would both diminish the 
public expence, and also diminish the 
patronage of the minister of the day, by 
preventing him from pressing the future 
into his service, and confining him to 
what he had now, instead of extending 


| his power over what might not be disposa- 


ble for 40 or 50 years. But, if he could 
conceive the measure of little importance 
in itself, it had become of the highest im- 
portance in consequence of the circum- 
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stances which had attended it, and which 
went to affect the consideration which the 
popular part of the constitution should al- 
ways carry along with it. 

‘The question being loudly called for, 

Lord Porchester rose to reply. He ob- 
served that the whole weight of the right 
hon. gent.’s argument rested upon the 
circumstance, that some public inconve- 
nience might arise from the adoption of 
the measure. For his own part, he could 
not perceive any inconvenience that could 
be the result of the adoption of the mea- 
sure, though he was firmly persuaded that 
great practical injury must result from 
procrastination respecting it. Why should 
the members of that house throw them- 
selves upon the mercy of his majesty’s 
ministers, or why should they deter the 
consideration of the measure in compli- 
ance with their views? ‘The right hon. 
Secretary (Mr. Canning) had stated how 
nicely balanced his own opinion was on 
the subject, and that he wished to leave 
it to public opinion to decide ; but it was 
somewhat extraordinary that the vote of 
that right hon. gent. was to be in opposi- 
tion to the opinion of the public. But 
the right hon. gent. contended, that the 
course he pursued was founded upon the 
impression, that the contrary would be 
productive of danger to the safety of the 
public. His majesty’s ministers, however, 
did not appear to him to meet the ques- 
tion fairly : they opposed it on the ground 
of inconvenience, but they passed by the 
interest which the public had in. passing 
the measure. Upon the integrity of the 
house of commons was placed the surest 
hope and firmest reliance of the country. 
It had been said that this measure was not 
comparable to Magna Charta; but the 
principle of the bill was more compatible 
with the spirit of that instrument than 
the spirit of. those who opposed it was 
compatible with that of those who sup- 
ported Magna Charta. On the whole, 
therefore, he should. persevere in his mo- 
tion, and leave to the house to determine 
whether or not leave should be given to 
bring in the Bill. 

A division then took place, 


For the Motion - - - - - - 106 
Against it-------- 121 
Majority against it - - - - - —15 





HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Tuesday, April 25. 
[Motion nespectinc Lorn Castie- 
reacu.] Lord Archibald Hamilton addressed 





the house as follows :—Sir, in rising for the 
purpose of making the motion of which I 
gave notice for this day, I apprehend it is 
unnecessary to preface it with any obser- 
vations as to its importance. I shall merely 
pursue that which I conceive to be the 
mode of conduct most conformable to the 
forms of the house. It is inconsistent, I 
believe, with those forms for me to make 
at first any motion of censure upon any 
member of this house ; the most regular 
course, being to move previously that the 
Evidence, upon which a charge is ground- 
ed, should be read, so that upon that evi- 
dence certain Resolutions may be grafted ; j 
and the same argument that may be used 
to induce the house to hear that evidence 
read, may also induce it to adopt.the sub- 
sequent Resolutions. In the first place, 
then, I shall observe, that I have no perso- 
nal hostility to the noble lord, nor any 
feeling against him in any other capacity 
than that of his official character and pub- 
lic conduct. If, therefore, in the course of 
what I shall submit to this house, I. shall 
be unfortunate enough to use any expres- 
sion which shall at all appear of a difterent 
character than that which I ascribe to it, 
I trust, 1 shall be as willing to retract it as 
any other hon. member can be inclined to 
disapprove it.—There is one, and only one, 
point which I have to offer with regard 
to myself, in taking upon me to bring this 
business before the house. It may be in 
the recollection of many, at least jit is in 
the recollection of those who have taken 
any notice of my public conduct, that I 
have been in the habit of standing as for- 
ward as any other member in pursuing de- 
linquency of this nature, and [ should feel id 
it not less inconsistent with the duty I owe 
to this house, than with the maintenance 
of that character which I hope I possess, 
if I were to overlook the facts disclosed in 
the Evidence taken before the East India 
Comumittee.* It will be remembered that 
some years ago, my utmost endeavours 
were not wanting to produce the detection 
of that guilt with which Alexander Davi- 
son was connected, and that two years 
ago I was not less assiduous in a similar 
pursuit. In that, as ja all other instances, 
I hope it will be admitted, that I have fol- 
lowed the same course of hostility to cor- 
ruption; that whatever was due to the 
honour of this house, and the support of 





* The Report of the Committee will be 
found in the Appendix to the present 
volume, 
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my own character, has ever been the 
object of my study ; and that I have 
never allowed my opinions to be biassed, 
nor my judgment to be controuled by the 
influence cr conduct of any person or party 
whatever.—Coming, now, to the point im- 
mediately before you, nothing appears to 
me more necessary than that you should 
consider it fully, and decide upon it inde- 
pendently, if you desire to perform the 
first duty that belongs to your office. If 
you desire to preserve the respect of the 
public ; how can you do so unless you 
preserve your own purity? In this en- 
lightened country, no body of men will be 
respected unless it prove itself respectable. 
Like any other corporate assembly you 
cannot enjoy respect unless you deserve 
it; you cannot’ maintain your authority 
unless your character is held in good esti- 
mation. Not long since you sent two in- 
dividuals from your bar to prison. If you 
expect that: judgment to be regarded ; if 
you wish it to have the influence of ex- 
ample, you must take care of your indivi- 
dual and collective respectability, and 
what can be more material for. that pur- 
pose than the enforcement of those laws 
and regulations which you have so repeat- 
edly enacted to guard against any improper 
interference in the election of your mem- 
bers.—Against the noble lord to whom 
my motion refers, I assure the house that 
Ido not mean to offer one word beyond 
what the Evidence contains ; that I do not 
mean to make any charge against him, 
but what he makes against himself, nor to 
adduce any Evidence but that which the 


Committee received, and from his own 


lips, and upon that Evidence I shall ground 
my call on you for a-vote of disapproba- 
tion. Perhaps it may be possible to offer 
some remarks on the case, tending to ex- 
tenuate the delinquency of this culprit, as 
I must consider the noble lord, although I 
do not think such remarks easy to be pro- 
duced or imagined. I apprehend there is 
no intention to deprecate or to interrupt 
the fair discussion of this question. Let 
me hope that the house, for its own honour, 
will repel such an attempt, if it be made. 
I trust that even from considerations of 
policy it will be forward to mark with ap- 
propriate reprehensiona transaction which, 
if overlooked, cannot fail to bring dis- 
grace upon itself. It is in F'vidence, that 
in the year 1805, the noble lord re- 
ceived a letter from Mr. Reding, who 
was a perfect stranger to him; and, yet 
with this stranger, he, in consequence, had 
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a meeting, in which a direct proposition 
was made to assist him in procuring a seat. 
—Upon sucha proposition, from the station 
of the noble lord, from the habits of his 
life, and from the sense of his duty, one 
should have thought that he would have 
shewn some symptoms of displeasure ; 
that he would have taken means to ascer- 
tain the nature and extent of a conspiracy 
to pollute the purity of this house, to 
make a corrupt disposal of its seats, in or- 
der to bring the persons concerned to pub- 
lic exposure and infamy. Such was the 
course which the noble lord ought to have 
pursued. But, no; the noble lord gave a 
very gracious reception to Mr. Reding, 
and told him, that he did not want a seat 
himself, but that a friend did, to which 
friend he sent him, as appears in the fol- 
lowing Extracts from the noble lord’s Evi- 
dence:—* The object of Mr. Reding’s 
“letter was to say, that he thought he 
“had the means of assisting me in com- 
ing into parliament. I told Mr. Reding 
« that I did not want a seat in parliament 
“ for myself, but that a friend of mine did. 
“I inclosed Mr. Reding’s letter to lord 
“Clancarty (the friend alluded to). £ 
“was induced to place a writership at 
“ lord Clancarty’s disposal, and certainly 
“‘ the impression under which I did it was; 
“ that lord Clancarty’s coming into par- 
“liament might be thereby facilitated.” 
—The noble lord was then asked, if any 
thing passed as to a negociation for a wri- 
tership? ‘To which he answered, “ No- 
“ thing whatever. I told Mr. Reding I 
“did not want a seat for myself, but that 
« afriend of mine did. I asked him the 
“name of the gentleman who proposed 
“to vacate. This he declined till the 
“‘ terms were setiled, with which having 
“ nothing to do, I inclosed his letter to 
“lord Clancarty.”’ It is impossible, Sir, 
for any person exercising an impartiah 
judgment to consider this treating any 
otherwise than a direct willingness to 
agree to what was proposed. He inclosed 
a letter to lord Clancarty, and never saw 
Mr, Reding afterwards. The negociation 
with lord Clancarty appears from a sub- 
sequent question, in answer to which he 
says, “I was induced to place a writer- 
«ship at lord Clancarty’s disposal, in or- 
«der that lord Clancarty’s coming into 
« parliament might be facilitated.” Now, 
Sir, I think were I to go no farther, but 
immediately to propose a_ Resolution 
of censure upon the noble lord oppo- 
site, founded upon that paragraph in 
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his own evidence, it would be impossible 
for the house not to agree to it. In an- 
swer to the next question, he says, that 
he conceived lord Clancarty entitled 
to call upon him for awritership. With 
these facts in the view of the house, 
upon the noble lord’s own confession, | 
would ask, is it possible to devise any 
just means of rescuing his. conduct from 
reprobation? Upon the first part of the 
evidence alone, namely, that of counte- 
nancing the proposition of Reding, I 
should have thought the noble lord deserv- 
ing of disapprobation ; but when com- 
bined with the case of the Writership, I 
think it impossible for him to escape the 
censure of this house. I cannot indeed 
conceive any delinquency of this nature 
likely to attract the attention, much less 
to justify the punishment of this house, if 
such a flagrant case as this under consi- 
deration shall be allowed to pass uncenr- 
sured. The noble lord’s statement in his 
evidence, that the writership was to be 
disposed of, subject to certain qualifica- 
tions ; that the case before him had no 
relation to a pecuniary transaction, or that 
the nomination did not take place, cannot 
avail him upon this occasion, for his 
intention is obvious, and of that intention 
we are to judge. 1 now come to the evi- 
dence of lord Clancarty, which is equally 
important and forcible. From the situa- 
tion which that noble lord held, and his 
connection with the object of my motion, 
I must take leave, although the whole of 
the Evidence lies on the table, to call the 
attention of the house to those parts of it 
which particularly relate to the case I 
have brought before you.—Lord Clancarty 
being asked, When he became acquainted 
with Reding? answers, ‘In the month of 
* October, 1805.’ * On what oceasion did 
‘ you first become acquainted with that 
* person ? With respect to obtaining a seat 
‘in paniament.—Did he hold out that he 
‘had a seat in parliament? He did.’ 
Then follows a statement that the nego- 
ciation broke off, because Reding re- 
guired a Writership for the Seat, which 
lord Clancarty had not to dispose of. But 
it seems upon mentioning this circum- 
stance to his friend, lord Castlereagh, he 
told him he should have a Writership to 
dispose of. Lord Clancarty being asked, 
‘Did lord Castlereagh offer you this 
‘ appointment of a Writership, for the 
‘ purpose of facilitating your being re- 
‘turned to parliament ?’—Answer. < Cer- 
‘tainly; it being always to be under- 
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‘stood that the party was of sufficient 
‘respectability to be eligible,’ &c.— 
The latter part of this answer has, in fact, 
no reference to the transaction before the 
house, from which not a particle of its un- 
constitutional character is removed by this. 
or any of the other qualifications which 
appear in the evidence of either of the 
noble lords. I shall not detain the house 
further upon the evidence, than by read- 
ing a short passage from that of Reding, 
which will be quite sufficient to establish 
the charge in my view of the subject.— 
‘What conversation had you with Mr. 
‘ Davies upon that subject? The conver- 
‘ sation I had with Mr. Davies was, a party 
‘ wanted a sum of money, but the other 
* party were to give a seat, and this money 
‘ was to go into that sort of negociation. 
‘ —Was the sum of money to procure any 
‘ appointment under the East India Com- 
‘pany? Yes, in one shape, but the Seat 
‘ was to be given to those who could get 
‘ that appointment made.—Was a Writer- 
‘ ship to be procured by the sum of money 
‘so to be given? Not: without getting a 
‘Seat, as a remuneration for the Writer- 
‘ship; but it did not take place, &c.’ 
—Now, connecting this part of Reding’s 
evidence with the others, which relate to 
that witness’s communications with the 
noble lord opposite, and with lord Clan- 
carty, every man will be enabled to form 
his own conclusions.—But, Sir, Iam now 
to introduce another person to your notice, 
who has been connected with this trans- 
action, and I feel every reluctance in 
doing so, which can arise out of a just 
respect for rank. But it is necessary to 
the ends in view that the whole case 
should be exposed, and the person to 
whom I allude was no less than a peer of 
the realm. The house must be aware to» 
whom I allude, and I am certain when 
they review the whole of the business, and 
those concerned in it, they cannot be sur- 
prised that-I ask what can avail all our 
legislative provisions—what can avail such 
Bills as that recently brought forward by 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, to pre- 
vent the improper disposal of Offices—what 
can avail our Resolutions at the commence- 
ment of every sessions, to prevent the in- 
terposition of peers in the election of the 
meinbers of this house ; or what can avail 
any further arrangements that may be 
devised upon this subject, if a transaction 
so flagrant in ifs nature as that to which 
your attention is now peculiarly directed, 
shall be suffered to pass with impunity ? 
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That attention, however, this ‘transaction ; before the house, sustained by incontro- 


must have long occupied. 1 have not 
been the first to bring it before you: | 
have not put myself forward to make out 
anew case, but to call for your decision 
upon that which has been for some weeks 
the subject of general conversation, with 
which, indeed, the public ere quite fami- 
liar, and naturally looking to this house 
for such a determination as it is intitled 
to expect-—for such a decision as this 
house, if tenacious of its own reputation, 
should be prompt to pronounce. If such 
be not the result, how can the people re- 
gard your resolutions and enactments with 
proper deference ; how can you, consist- 
ently, inflict punishment upon the lower 
classes, who often under the pressure of 
necessity engage in this infamous traffic, 
if you will overlook the glaring delin- 
quency of three noble lords, one of whom 
was a peer of the realm. and the other two 
high officers in the state ?—I do not affect 
to be ignorant of the various. improper 
means by which several members contrive 
to find their way into this house. I beg 
pardon ; perhaps I am inaccurate in al- 
luding to this house, as it is at present 
constituted. But I may allude to former 
houses ; and I cannot be altogether una- 
ware of the gross malpractices by which 
several men procured their introduction 
to them. No man acquainted with the 
world can be quite ignorant upon this sub- 
ject. But sure J am, that if any person 





vertible evidence ; and it is impossible 
that any palliation, drawn from such 
sources as | have alluded to, can have any 
effect upon the decision. Sure lam that 
they cannot avail out of doors. But there 
is a peculiarity in this case which renders 
such palliatives still less available. For | 
must notice the variety of situations in 
which the noble lord should have felt bim- 
self. particularily bound to resist, much 
more to' abstain, from such odious tratlic. 
‘The noble lord was concerned in assenting 
to the Resolutions which are usually passed 
against the proceedings which this trafiic 
involyes—he was also a party to the va- 
rious legislative provisions enacted against 
them—he could not be ignorant of the nu- 
merous prohibitory statutes to be found on 
our books. He wasalso bound, as a mem- 
ber of the house, to protect its purity, and 
as a member of the government to uphold 
the dignity of that government. But he 
proved his indifference to the fame of go- 
vernment and to the independence and 
purity.of the house—to the preservation 
of his own character, and tothe prescrip- 
tion of the law of his country. If such a 
flagrant case can admitof aggravation, itis 
furnished by the offer of the noble lord 
with regard to the Writership. What! 
that the President of the Board which was 
specially instituted for the purpose of con- 
trolling and checking corruption in the 


| management of the affairs of India, should 


were to urge the notoriety of such miscon- | 


duct as any plea for the transaction to 
which my motion refers—if he were to at- 
tempt to defend upon such grounds, such 
a corrupt and unconstitutional practice, 
he would be only wasting his own ti:ne 
and that of the house. No individual, in- 
deed, would venture to put forward such 
a defence, unless he were disposed to ap- 
preciate the conduct of men, not by the 
standard of the constitution, but by the 
existence and extent of its corruptions. I 
cannot suffer myself to suppose that sucha 
feeling prevails in this house. If it does, 
1 can of course have no reason to calculate 
upon the adoption of my motion.—I am 
not insensible of the situation in which an 
individual is placed, in the peculiar cir- 
cumstance of being called upon to answer 
for that, which he must have known.many 
to have done with impunity ; but.let it be 
remembered, that till now there was no 
detection, and that from a continuance 
of the impunity may follow much greater 
crimes. Here, however, is a case brought 
Vou. XIV. , 


| ruption ! 





himself become a principal minister of cor- 
Here his corruption appeared 
two-fold ; first, with regard to this house ; 
and, secondly, with regard to the India 
Company; equally betraying in both, an 
indifference to character and to duty.—In 
one part of the noble lord’s Evidence I find 
a statement, from which it appears, that a 
list of the situations in his disposal, and pa- 
tronage at the India house, was laid before 
the Committee. Now I am at a loss to 
know what the noble lord’s patronage was 
in that situation, or under what law or re- 
gulation he had any right to any patron- 
age. I donot find that any such right is 
conferred upon him by the statute which 
created the Board over which he presided. 
How, then, did the noble lord obtain this 
patronage? Was it the result of compro- 
mise or usurpation? I should wish to have 
some information upon this head from the 
noble lord, or some one near him. I| rather 
apprehend this patronage is an abuse, as it 
is not granted, nay is actually prohibited, 
as I have stated, by the act appointing the 
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Board of Controul. I require, however, no 
information to satisfy my mind, that how- 
ever the patronage was originally obtain- 
ed, it was attempted, in this instance, to 
dispose of it in a corrupt manner. For the 
noble lord was guilty of an infraction of 
the law prevailing at the India house, by 
the mode in which he would apply this 
Writership. It will not, I apprehend, be 
maintained, that the noble lord’s disposi- 
tion of patronage was not subject to the 
same rules and regulations which applied 
to the patronage of the Directors of the 
India house. It will not be pretended that 
the noble lord had any privilege or patent 
of exemption from these rules and regula- 
tions. If I am not correct in this supposi- 
tion, I hope that some person on the other 
side will take the trouble to shew that 
there was some ground of distinction in 
this respect between the noble lord and 
the Directors; for if no such difference ap- 
pears, then | must charge the noble lord 
with having directly violated the law for 
disposing of patronage at the India house, 
and what is worse, with having betrayed 
some other person into something little 
short of the breach of a solemn declara- 
tion upon oath. The following are the 
words of the declaration made by a Di- 
rector upon recommending for a Writer- 
ship: ‘1 do most solemnly declare that I 
‘ have given the nomination to 

‘ and that I neither have received myself, 
‘nor am to receive, nor has any other per- 
* son, to the best of my knowledge or be- 
‘ lief, received, nor is to receive, any pe- 
* cuniary consideration, nor any thing con- 
‘vertible in any mode into a pecuniary 
‘ benefit on this account.’ In page 7, of 
the Report of the Committee, it appears 
that the attention both of the legislature 
and of the East India Company had, at va- 
rious periods, been attracted to abuses 
which were supposed to exist in the dis- 
posal of their patronage, in consequence of 
which, at the time when their charter was 
renewed, an oath was framed to be taken 
by each Director, within ten days after his 
election, containing, ¢ among other engage- 
ments, the following: ¢ I do swear that I 
‘ will not, directly nor indirectly, accept 
‘ or take any perquisite, emolument, fee, 
¢ present, or reward, upon any account 
‘ whatsoever, or any promise or engage- 
‘ ment for any, or in respect of the appoint- 
« ment or nomination of anv person or per- 
‘ sons to any place of office in the gift or 
‘ appointment of the said Company, or of 
‘me as a Director thereof.’—In the Bye 
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Laws of the East India Company, ch. 6, 
sect. 5, a penalty is imposed on every Di- 
rector taking any reward on account of any 
appointment, in double the amount of such 
reward, two thirds of which are to go to 
the Company, and one-third to the inform- 
er; and such Director is rendered incapa- 
ble of holding any place whatever under 
the Company. Now, sir, I contend, that 
the above regulations are as much in force 
against the patronage of the noble lord, as 
President of the Board of Controul, which, 
I insist, he had no right to dispose of, as 
they could possibly be in regard to the 
patronage of Directors. What, then, will 
the house think of this attack on its purity 
and disregard of its constitution and of its 
rules, when they see that the high and im- 
portant office which the noble lord has 
held so long, has been made an instrument 
for the worst of purposes; and that, direct- 
ly in the teeth of an act of parliament, as 
well as of a Bye Law of the East India 
Company? If, then, the noble lord had 
not the right of patronage vested in him- 
self, as I believe, in what a situation would 
the delegate have been placed, through 
whom lord Clancarty’s writership was to 
be obtained? I shall be glad to hear the 
noble lord’s explanation upon this subject. 
My opinion is, that the noble lord’s patron- 
age is subject to the same regulation as 
that which afiects the Directors: but I shal! 
attend to what the noble lord has to say. 
If, however, he does not satisfy the house 
as to this point, it must serve only to ag- 
gravate the general indignation prevailing 
against him, and give to the whole tenor 
of his conduct in this transaction a still 
more objectionable character.—I have 
sail before, that I should be sorry to 
mention names, if they could be avoided 
consistently with the duty I owe to the 
case, and which I have pledged myself 
to perform. ‘I find, from the evidence of 
Reding, that the names of a number of 
persons are mentioned who were to parti- 
cipate of the money to be obtained from 
the sale of the Writership. Probably the 
noble lord was deceived. Let him say so. 
I do not mean to attach to him the suspi- 
cion that he believed the Writership was 
to be converted into a source of pecuniary 
profit. [Here lord Castlereagh indicated 
his contempt of such a charge.] I am 
happy to perceive the noble lord indignant 
at the mention of the transaction in this 
light, but he would have done well to have 
shewn this indignation before the evidence 
had been produced. But when we recol- 
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Ject that he had been president of tlie 
Board of Controul for so many years; that 
lord Clancarty was a member of the same 
Board, and that Reding, a party to the 
transaction, had never excited that indig- 
nation till his refusal to discover the par- 
ties, I think those feelings of indignation 
have been very tardy in shewing them- 
selves. Ido not wish to be hard upon the 
noble lord opposite to me, but really I do 
think that merely reading the evidence 
must obtain the censure | shall move for: 
though I have deemed it more decorous 
and respectful to the house to preface my 
motion with the comments I have already 
made and have still to submit upon the 
transaction.—I am sorry to trespass upon 
the time of the house, but there are still 
points to which I must call its attention, 
The house will see in the evidence an allu- 
sion made by the noble lord to a note from 
Davis, respecting a Mrs. Groves, in the an- 
swer to which the noble lord expressed his 
desire, that Mr. Davis would detect and 
expose the persons who had dared to men- 
tion his name in such atransaction. Here 
there was an expression of disdain and in- 
dignation—but when did it happen? At 
what period and under what circumstances 
did it take place? In page 61, of the evi- 
dence, a Mr. George Davis is examined, 
and there appears to have been, at the time 
he alludes to, a negotiation set on foot for 
the procuring of a writership, which did not 
take effect; but there was some corres- 
upon the subject, and the noble 
ord’s name was mentioned. Mr. Davis 
is asked, ‘ From what reason do you sup- 
‘ pose the negotiation broke off’ He an- 
swers thus: ‘ This reason was explained 
‘by Mrs. Grove; that at that moment 
‘there was a change in administration, 
‘and that it was a Board of Controul ap- 
‘ pointment. I recolleet Mr. Reding, or 
‘ Reading, afterwards informed me, that 
‘ there was no court subsequent to that mo- 
‘ ment, during the then administration, by 
‘ which a nomination could properly take 
‘ place—Who was at the head of the 
¢ Board of Controul at that time ? I do not 
‘ know.—Did she not mention by whom it 
‘ was to be given to your friend ? A noble 
‘ viscount was mentioned to me.—Was 
‘not lord Castlereagh the person mention- 
‘ed? He was.—Was lord Castlereagh the 
* person to whom you wrote, communicat- 
‘ ing these circumstances? He was.—How 
* long ago was that transaction? It was in 
* the beginning of 1806; it was at the mo- 
* ment of the change of administration that 
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‘ she applied for it. When I wrote to his 
‘lordship, he requested me to call upon 
‘ him at his office in Downing-street, and I 
‘ did on that day.—Did you see him? No, 
‘ he was at the council; and I received a 
‘ note the next day, acknowledging the re- 
‘ceipt of it, and requesting that 1 would 
‘ explain every thing, so that the party 
‘ who had made use of his name should be 
‘ detected, or something of that kind.— 
‘ Did he decline seeing you? No; so far 
‘from that, his servant delivered to me 
‘ his compliments,and desired that I would 
‘ call at his house in Downing-street, and, 
‘if he was not there, go to the house of 
*commons.—You have not seen him? 
‘No, I have not.—And no appointment 
‘ was made for seeing him in the note you 
‘received? No; but he requested I would 
‘lend my aid in order that the party who 
‘would be daring enough to make so im- 
‘ proper a use of his name (I think that 
« was the expression) should be exposed.— 
« You could produce the note, if necessary ? 
‘ Yes, certainly.’ 

Now, Sir, the observation I make upon 
this evidence is, by asking, was that de- 
claration of the noble lord’s indignation 
on that occasion, a genuine, sincere, and 
honest declaration, or not? All this took 
place after the former negotiation had 
been begun, continued, and broken off; 
(Hear! hear!) and yet he affects upon 
this last occasion to be so indignant, that 
he desires the person’s name to be men- 
tioned, in order that he might be detected. 
Is it possible that, under such circum- 
stances, this house can give him credit for 
those feelings? Can we suppose that he, 
who had been the guilty instrument in 
conducting negotiations of this nature for- 
merly, was actuated by a sincere inten- 
tion to expose and discountenance such a 
practice, otherwise than that he might 
thereby prevent his being exposed him- 
self? (Hear! hear!). Ihave no doubt, 
that he would rather have exposed Mr. 
Reding, or Mr. Davis, than have incurred 
the danger of exposing himself; and that 
it was the fear of detection, rather than a 
wish for the discovery of guilt, that 
prompted the noble lord to that conduct. 
I stand here in the correction of the noble 
lord and his friends around him, as to 
whether I am doing him an injustice in 
this statement. It is for them to say, if I 
am in error; but I shail retract any part 
of this accusation, which the evidence 
does not warrant me in making. If it 
were improper for Mr. Davis, Mr. Reding, 
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or Mrs. Grove, to bring disrepute upon 
officers of government, who were they 
that were cuilty of permitting that impro- 
priety to exist? J contend that when the 
noble lord’s jealousy and indignation ap- 
pear to have been pecniiarly excited, he 
had at that time done all in his power to 
effect a corrupt exchange of a writership 
for a seat in parliament; for J can never 
admit that bis delicxcy in this instance, 
could have proceeded from any other feel- 
ing than the fear of detection. If it were 
really improper to couple his name with 
such a transaction, [ trust that when it ap- 
pears to have been actually so coupled, I 
shall find a justification in the eyes of the 
noble ‘lord, and those around him, for 
bringing forward such a transaction to 
public notice, as is similar (o that of which 
the noble lord himself says, the authors 
ought to have been exposed. The noble 
lord must acknowledge that [ am right, 
or he must shew that this transaction was 
not of the same kind with that other one. 
What could be meant by those terms, that 
the party making use of his name, should 
be detected and exposed ? How were they 
to be exposed ? if detected, I suppose the 
noble lord, or his learned law friends, 
would have immediately instituted a pro- 
secution against the person making use of 
his name; and now [ call upon this house 
to do that which we should have been do- 
ing against those individuals, had they 
been convicted ; I call upon this house to 
inflict that same punishment upon the in- 
dividual already convicted (Hear! hear!). 
If any such persons as those the noble 
lord wished to detect, had been convicted, 
punishment must have followed, although 
months and years might have elapsed be- 
fore their gui]t was discovered. But, so 
far from their conduct being corrupt or 
criminal, I contend, that, if, after the de- 
tection of this delinquency it should be 
suffered to escape with impunity, we 
should be intitled to conclude, that these 
unknown and obscure individuals had suf- 
fered an unmerited punishment. I have 
troubled the house at considerably greater 
length than I intended, but I think it will 
now appear that the importance of this 
question yields tonone that can be brought 
before this house. The power, privileges, 
and immunities, attached to those in office, 
must not screen them from censure. We 
must show the public, that we are inclined 
to pursue with impartial justice, any crime 
wherever it makes its appearance. I say 
it is a mockery of justice, to affect to cen- 
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| sure persons comparatively inconsidera- 
ble, if we are to suffer a noble lord, filling 
the office of Secretary of State, (lord Cas- 
tlereagh), another noble lord, a member 
of the Board of Controu!, (lord Clancarty), 
and a third (marquis of Sligo), a peer of 
the realm, to do those acts with impunity, 
for which we would visit meaner delin- 
quents with a severe measure of punish- 
ment. We have lately been informed, 
that the Chancellor of the Exchequer has 
thought proper, in consequence of some 
advertisement in the papers, offering a si- 
tuation ior sale, to direct a sum of money 
to be lodged, as required by the advertise- 
ment, and has taken every step in his 
power, in order to entrap the poor unfor- 
tunate individual (Hear! hear!). Now, 
I would wish the house to reflect, if this 
trap of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
so admirably contrived, had been also 
laid to ensnare those concerned in the 
transaction | have been describing, whe- 
tuer he would have been not a little sur- 
prised to have caught his noble friend 
who now sits near him, together with his 
two neble accomplices. That right hon. 
gent.-ought to have laid his trap upon this 
occasion, as well as upon the other; for the 
first appearance of this writership was by 
advertisement in the public papers, and if 
he had only applied his trap a little 
sooner, he would have undoubtedly de- 
tected two of his colleagues and a peer of 
the realm in the illicit traffic. , Supposing 
that right hon. gent. goes on with the pro- 
secntion of those whom, he says, he has 
already entrapped, and will be able to 
bring them to conviction ; what wil! be 
the feelings of this house and of the pub- 
lic, if they shall fin’ in it a case trivial 
comparatively to this one, if although 
flagrant it should escape without notice 
and without censure. ‘There is one Cir- 
cumstance which I have omitted to notice, 
and which may appear to place one inan in- 
vidious situation. It is, that this evidence 
has lain a considerable while upon your ta- 
ble, which I mean to move should be read, 
and on which I am to ground a motion of 
censure against that noble lord, and yet no 
one of the committee who made that Report, 
has thought proper to make any observa- 
tions upon the flagrant charge it contains, 
and there has appeared no actual intention 
of noticing the transaction itself. Town 
it did surprise me, that such evidence could 
have been laid upon the table, without 
any notice being taken of it; but however 
invidious it nay appear, I own that I had 
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no sooner read it, than the flagrancy of | 


the offence struck me, and feeling as I do 
every respect for that committee and that 
chairman, I could not refrain from doing 
what I conceived to be a public duty. It 
is however somewhat surprising that they 
should have done no more than state the 
facts; and, though I do not mean to make 
any insinuation against the conduct of the 
Committee, itis Ithink desirable that they 
should have accompanied that statement, 
with some recommendation to the house. 
What possible defence can be made by 
the noble lord, or his friends, I am truly 
at a loss to conceive. for | know of nothing 
they can have to ofler either in justifica- 
tion or extenuation of such an offence. It 
may be stated, that he has done no more 
than what others have done before him; 
and if so, I shall only say, that in all 
former transactions of this nature, a simi- 
liar inguiry and a similar censure has 
taken place as that which I now ask for. 
J cannot agree with the sentiments of an 
hon. and learned gentleman opposite, 
when he stated that the evidence of an ac- 
complice is to be rejected. In this case 
here is botha principal and an accomplice 
implicated, and 1 am prepared to argue 
that point, should it be set up. If I were 
now calling for the censure of the house 
upon a transaction, a system of corruption, 
which had at any time appeared of a 
justifiable nature, it might be incumbent 
upon me to urge further argument than I 
have done, but at present the question 
merely appears to be, has this offence been 
committed or not? This is the question 
which the house has in its power to deter- 
mine from the evidence before it, and -in- 
deed I need no other assistance than what 
comes from the lips of the noble lord him- 
self. Ihave refrained from casting any 
imputation upon the accused that the evi- 
dence does not fully warrant ; and I shall 
be glad to hear what he has to offer in 
contradiction to that testimony which is 
already before us; and as I know it is usual 
for the house to permit persons accused to 
state any observations that may occur in 
their defence, as well as to permit the ac- 
cuser to reply, I shall not trespass at pre- 
sent more upon your patience, than to 
repeat my assurance that I have acted 
from no other motive than a conscientious 
discharge of my duty.—The noble lord 
then concluded his statement, by moving, 
«« That so much of the Minutes of the Evi- 
dence contained in the Report which, upon 
the 23d day of March last, was made from 
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the Committee appointed to enquire into 
the existence of any corrupt practices in 
regard to the appointment and nomination 
of Writers or Cadets in the service of the 
Kast India Company, or any agreement, 
negotiation, or bargain, direct or indirect, 
for the sale thereof, as relates to the evi- 
dence given before the said Committee by 
lord viscount Castlereagh, the earl of Clan- 
earty, Mr. Reding, and Mr. Davis, migiit 
be read.”’.—And the saine being read ; 
Lord Castlereagh rose and spoke as fol- 
lows.—1l certainly cannot help expressing 
my utmost regret that any action of mine 
should become the subject of parliamentary 
discussion. [am sure no person can feel 
more for the privileges end independence , 
of this house, than I do; and certainly 
my culpability, if really guiltv, must be 
greatly increased, from the situation I hold 
in bis majesty’s councils. If I have com- 
mitted any error in the discharge of my 
public duty, I can assure the house, that 
it was not intentional on my part, and is 
rather to be attributed to accident than 
design. I thank the noble lord for the 
manner in which he has brought this ques- 
tion forward, and for the full and candid 
statement which he has made of his view 
of it, before he came to propose his fiaal 
Resoluticns. There is no extent to which 
the charge can be carried, which I do not 
wish to hear and to meet, and on this ac- 
count I am gratified at the full explanation 
which has been given by the noble lord. 
Iam the last man who will complain of 
his going too far in urging any charge 
against myself. I allow him to draw 
every inference he can frem my. own 
evidence, but there are some things which 
I have to say, that will be directly con- 
trary to what has been stated by some of 
the witnesses, If gentlemen will judge 
my conduct, when separated from my 
political principles, I trust that no blame 
will attach to it. Here it may be neces- 
sary for me to state, and I solemnly de- 
clare, that, as a minister of the crown, I 
never epplied my patronage to acquire 
any unjust influence in this house; and I 
am sure no person can contradict me. 
The patronage I had, and the manner in 
which I disposed of it, is before you, and 
it will be seen that I neither bestowed it 
upon the members, nor upon the electors, 
nor for any political purpose whatsoever. I 
also beg leave to state that it never once oc- 
curred to me as an original idea, to employ 
my patronage to obtain lord Clancarty’s 
return, When I saw Mr. Reding, he told 
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me, that a person who wished to vacate 
his seat had a nephew, whom he wish- 
ed to send to India as a writer, and that 
he had it in his power to favour lord 
Clancarty’s election. I certainly regret 
very much that I ever had any connection 
with Reding ; but I assure the house, that 
at that time I had no notion, that such a 
person existed in society as a trafficking 
broker for offices under government (A 
loud cry of hear! hear! in which lord 
Milton’s voice was distinguishable). I 
beseech the noble lord to restrain his im- 
patience ; and again beg leave to assure the 
house, that I knew not that persons of 
that description were in existence. If 
any other member knew of it, 1 am sur 
prised they never made it a subject of 
parliamentary enquiry before. When I 
recommended Mr. Reding to go and make 
his proposal to lord Clancarty, I perceived 
no impropriety in, the case, as I consicler- 
ed it perfectly fair for one friend to serve 
another at an election. When I placed 
the Writership at lord Clancarty’s dispo- 
sal, | had no other view than to serve my 
friend, and if I could do so, 1 had no hesi- 
tation to give a Writership to any respec- 
table gentleman’s son or nephew who 
could promote my views, particularly as I 
was myself to determine whether the party 
recommended was eligible. I certainly 
considered lord Clancarty to be a man of 
great abilities, and was of opinion, both on 
account of those abilities, and of the great 
quantity of business, for which that noble 
lord was peculiarly qualified, that if he 
had at that time a seat in parliament, the 
country would derive much benefit from 
his services. In my opinion, no turpitude 
attaches to the transaction, and if a pecu- 
niary consideration could have formed any 
part of it, it was least of all to be expected 
to take place between a father and a son, 
or an uncle and a nephew. I do not deny 
but Mr. Reding meant to derive conside- 
rable advantage from the transaction, but 
I assure the house it never entered into 


my mind, nor I am confident into that of | 


lord Clancarty. As I did not want the 
seat alluded toby Mr. Reding for.myself, 
I sent his letter to lord Clanearty, and 
the. only conversation he had with him, 
was his inquiring who was the: person dis- 
poséd ta retire from parliament, and find- 
ing. he could not get that information from 
him, he broke off the transaction. The 
negotiation never having been resumed, 
it was evident that the bartering of awri- 
tership for any: corrupt consideration, was 
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it was from mine, As to the case of Mr. 
Davis, the fact is, I never saw that person 
in my life; although it is said, he called 
upon me in Downing-street, in conse- 
quence of a message from my porter, in 
answer to his note. If my porter told him, 
as from me, to go to my office in Downing- 
street, I must have supposed him to be 
Mr. Davis, a member of this house ; but 
when I found who he was, I wrote to him, 
that he could not do me a greater favour 
than to expose the whole transaction, 

This is all I know of Mr. Davis, and [ 
never saw him in my life in Downing- 
street or elsewhere.—The noble lord has 
brought a particular charge of criminality 
against me, from the official situation 
which I held as President of the Board of 
Controul, alledging, that this criminality is 
particularly aggravated from this addi- 
tional consideration, that I did make use of 
the influence which I possessed in conse- 
quence of that situation, to promote the 
election of a member of parliament. 
The appointment of the higher oflices in 
India is vested, no doubt, in the Board of 
Controul, but with the inferior appoint- 
ments this Board has officially no connec- 
tion, as it was supposed by the legislature 
that the power of such appointments would 
devolve too great a share of influence on 
the Crown, and for that reason had the in- 
ferior patronage been broken down, and 
parcelled out among the directors. Of a 
Writership, therefore, I could not have 
officially disposed, as such an appointment 
was not within my official province. From 
the situation, however, which I held, I 
had no doubt a degree of influence, but 
that influence was not of an_ official 
nature, and rested entirely with the per- 
son legally authorized to recommend.— 
This influence was not of my creating; I 
found it existing when I succeeded to the 
office, and considered it merely as an act 
of grace and favour arising naturally 
perhaps from the situation, but a patro- 
nage by no means officially in the hands 
of the President of the Board of Controul. 
For that portion of influence, therefore, I 
cannot in justice be considered as respon- 
sible, not having exercised it in wy official 
capacity. So far is this portion of patron- 
age from being official, that it is often 
enjoyed by a person who has been once 
in olfice, even after he is no longer Presi- 
dent, as aright hon. gent. opposite (Mr. 
Tierney), I have no doubt, has expe- 
rienced. This at least I have found to be 
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the case even after my connection with 
the Board no longer existed. This in- 
fluence may be easily accounted for from 
the habits of friendship, and the circum- 
stance of having been so intimately con- 
nected with the Directors, and was not less 
official than that supposed to be enjoyed 
by the existing President of the Board. In 
either situation, | confess, it is a duty to 
make a proper use of this influence, en- 
joyed by the mere indulgence of indivi- 
dual Directors ; but to the exercise of this 
influence there is no particular or extra- 
ordinary responsibility attached from the 
circumstance of being President of the 
Board of Controu!.—Of whatever crimi- 
nality, therefore, I may be accused on this 
occasion, any attempt to render it more 
aggravated, from considering it as con- 
nected with the exercise of my official 
duty, 1 must consider as unfair and ill 
founded. The Board of Directors do 
certainly make a declaration which binds 
them particularly in such cases; but it 
does not follow that other persons who 
make no such declaration are to be con- 
sidered as having their errors aggravated 
by the breach of what they have not 
pledged themselves to observe. When 
called before the Committee, I thought it 
my duty to state what I knew. Had the 
disclosure been connected with my pub- 
lic or official duties, or had it related in 
any way to the conduct or policy of go- 
vernment, there might have been some 
room for hesitation ; but the subject being 
merely of a personal nature, it would have 
been unpardonable in me to have hesitated 
for a moment. I have reason to regret 
the unfortunate circumstance of having 
my name connected with that of a man of 
such a character as Mr. Reding; but when 
he applied to me, I had no suspicion of 
the improper motives from which he act- 
ed, and was far from thinking that he was 
one of those who made a traffic in places. 
I here feel it to be my duty to state to the 
house the motives from which I entered 
into the transaction. Ido most solemnly 
assure the house, that I had never fora 
single moment an idea that the appoint- 
ment in my gift, and placed at lord Clan- 
carty’s disposal, could lead to any corrupt 
influence, either in that house or with in- 
dividual electors. Although the person who 
was to retire from parliament had not been 
named, still the impression upon my mind 
was this, that he was not only a man of 
high respectability, but one of, those who 
were in the habit of voting with the go- 
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vernment. I considered him to be a man, 
who had had some favour to seek for a 
son or a nephew, and could never suppose, 
that the grant of such a favour could 
operate either to affect the independence 
of parliament, or to corrupt the purity 
of election; and, indeed, I would be the 
last man on earth who would grant any 
favour, which could have such an effect. 
But, even admitting, (what I am prepared 
to deny,) that it was corrupt to exercise 
the influence, which local considerations 
or legitimate official patronage gave to the 
members of the government, with a view 
to favour the election of a friend ; still, in 
the opinion of very able men, in which I 
coincide, it is fortunate that places exist, 
where such influence can be exercised, 
because they afford an opportunity to men 
of high talents and great learning, though 
not possesséd of local influence, to get inte 
parliament. Places of this description, 
which happily exist, open a facility of 
obtaining seats in this house to men, who 
cannot dedicate their whole time to the 
acquisition of popularity; men who 
from attention to the business of office, 
who from study and application to pro- 
fessional pursuits, are prevented from 
the exercise of those arts in which others 
have an opportunity of indulging: these 
places, I say, open a facility for such 
men to make their way into the house, 
who would necessarily be excluded if 
elections were all conducted upon po- 
pular principles, and confined, as in such 
a case they would be, to those only who 
could dedicate their time tothe attainment 
of local influence and favour. The ques- 
tion then comes to this ; was it proper to 
have appointed a person under the cir- 
cumstances of this case to the situation pro- 
posed, subject to the qualifications I have 
mentioned, supposing the transaction, in- 
stead of existing only in the imagination, 
to have been carried into execution ? 
Even the crime of treason requires an 
overt act to constitute the offence and 
maintain the charge ; and surely it is not 
too much for me to expect to receive the 
benefit of such a principle. I consider 
it aduty imposed upon me as a minister 
not to accept of any defence which might 
be injurious to the pub'ic; | therefore will 
accept of none such; but can it be sup- 
posed for a moment, that I intended to 
influence elections corruptly by means of 
this appointment ? Standing in my situa- 
tion as minister of the crown, I had a 
right, I contend, to exercise that fair in- 
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fluence which my situation gave me, to 
support the government with which I was 
connected, of which I was a member. I 
had aright to give those who would sup- 
port that government, upon independent 
principles, every assistance which my si- 
tuation allowed, but not so.as to interfere 
with the freedom of election by unduly 
influencing the conduct of individual vo- 
ters. Iam convinced, that no man in 
this house, nor any committee which may 
be appointed by this house, would or 
could say, that conduct, such as that im- 
puted to me, went so far to the corruption 
of a vote, as to invalidate an election, The 
transaction tself, as it turned out, | cannot 
undoubtedly justify to the full extent, but 
I must be aliowed to say, that no mora! 
corruption has been proved against me. 
Indeed, if f could have had any corrupt 
views, this was acase, in th of all 
others, 1 should not have acted upon them. 
It was a case, which, irom its very natare, 
precluded secrecy. ‘Tuts is as plain as 
any thing I can say—as plain as that the 

marquis of Sligo h: ad no seat in this house 
‘to. dispose of-—as plain as that he had not 
seen Mr. Reding at Downing street. [i 
must be obvious, therefore, that, with any 
corrupt object in view, I should have 
avoided this case, which never once ex- 
isted, which was merely imaginary, which 
was a perfect romance, as perfect a one as 
my playing cards with Mr. Reding, to 
which charge, if to any other, I could un- 
dertake to prove an alibi. For suppose lord 
Clancarty was returned to parliament, and 
it appeared that Ihad given the son, or 
nephew of the person through whom his 
seat may have been obtained, a writership, 
would not the transaction be instantly ex- 
posed If acted hastily upon this sub- 
ject, it was not from any turpitude ; it 
did not proceed from any dishonest or dis- 
honourable motive, as is evident from the 
nature of the case, which could not be 
kept a secret. With respect to the case 
being never acted on, I disdain any de- 
fence drawn from that consideration ; for 
if the corrupt intention is proved, it makes 
little difference whether it was executed, 

or not. But it is possible that in my com- 
munications with lord Clancarty, before 

the business could be accompiished, I 
might see reason to influence me to re- 
tract; it was competent to me to withdraw, 
if] saw cause for so doing ; andif 1 re- 
ceived any intimation with respect to 
Reding’s character, I must and would have 
retracted. I hope that no one will think 
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me mad enough to relinguish my public 
situation, my public character, and all 
that is dear to me as a man, for ee pur- 
pose of serving a private friend, or procur- 
ing an addition of an individual to the 
party to which I belonged. I do not wish 
to disguise any thing: Ido not wish to 
justity any thing upon principle, which 
might be inconsistent with the dignity of 
parliament. Having stripped the case 
of its aggravation, having stated that 
I was influenced by no interested or cor- 
rupt motive, that 1 do not think the indi- 
vidual would have been led to surrender 
up his principles, and, above all, that no 
elector was likely to be corrupted by the 
transaction, | have only to express my 
sincere regret that motives of private friend- 
ship, or a wish to have the assistance of 
competent persons in the government, 
should have Jed me into the adoption of 
any conduct that rendered an inquiry by 
this house necessary. ‘The evidence is 
before you upon which you are to form 
your judgment, and whatever decision you 
may pronounce, I shall submit to it with 
deference. 

His lordship withdrew onconcluding his 
defence, and the Evidence being entered as 
read, lord A. Hamilton proposed the follow- 
ing Resolutions :—Ist. “ That it appears to 
this house, from the Evidence on the table, 
that lord viscount Castlereagh in the year 
1805, he having just quitted the office of 
President of the Board of Controul, and 
being then a Privy Counsellor and Secree 
tary “of State, did place at the disposal of 
lord Clancarty, a member of the said 
Board, the nomination of a Writership to 
India, for the purpose of thereby procur- 
ing the said lord Clancarty a Seat in this 
honourable house. 2nd. That it was owing 
toa disagreement among other subordi- 
nate parties to the transaction, that this 
corrupt negotiation did not take effect.— 
3rd. That lord viscount Castlereagh has 
been by the said conduct guilty of a vio- 
lation of his duty, of an abuse of his in- 
fluence and authority as President of the 
Board of Controul, and also of an attack 
upon the purity and constitution of this 
house.” 

Lord Binning.—Sir ; when a man who 
has served the public in a high office for 
many ‘years, is called upon to defend 
himself from charges such as those con- 
tained in the noble lord’s Resolutions, it is 
a matter of great moment, and requiring 
much deliberation. In the course of the 
speech wliich the noble lord made, he 
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disavowed any intention of defending 
himself upon principle: I do not intend 
to defend him upon principle either, and 
am sorry that it is not in my power to do 
so. [ am not inclined to weaken the 
impression made by the speech of my 
noble friend, by going at any length into 
the case, but | feel it necessary to refer 
briefly to the proceedings. It appears, 
that Mr. Reding, in his interview with 
lord Casilereagh, told him that he had 
the means of assisting him in coming 
into parliament. Lord Castlereagh  in- 
formed Mr. Reding, that he did not want 
a seat hunsvif, but conceiving that he 
made the offer as agent for a person 
willing to assist the government, he refer- 
red him to lord Clancarty, whom his lord- 
ship well knew, and who was his particular 
friend; in some time aiter, he was told that 
the business was blown over, and that no- 
thing was done. ‘he simple fact is, that 
lord Castlereag): ! that he could pro- 
cure the situacon hip, which 
he would apps pose of facilitat- 
ing that spect! goualton of bringing 
lord Clancaity parliament, an inten- 
tion to this moment unexecuted. Such is 
the plain case before the house; the whole 
guilt of which consists in lord Castlereagh’s 
proposing io facilitate the election of his 
friend. ‘The noble lord opposite said, that 
he was unwilling to press harder upon any 
man, than the evidence would bear him 
out; but it appears to me that the noble 
lord is forgettul of this deciaration. 
allow it is the duty of every man not to 
dispose of his patronage improperly, but 
as lord Castlereagh had not any knowledge 
of the character of Reding, it cannot be in- 
ferred, that he meant to make an impro- 
per use of his patronage, by disposing of it 
to unworthy objects. I think it unfair to 
inlist the case of Davis on this occasion ; 
because whatever might have been the ob- 
ject of Davis, lord Castlereagh was cer- 
tainly no party to it—Some observations 
have been made respecting the indignation 
manifested by the noble lord at having his 
name associated with such persohs; and 
from what has fallen from the other side 
there appears a wish to represent the in- 
dignation as not fair and honest; but why 
should it be thought otherwise? If the no- 
ble lord did not feel indignant at it he 
would deserve all the punishment which 
my noble friend appears so willing to 
hurl upon his head. It appears to me that 
in judging of the conduct of lord Castle- 
reagh we are not to call in the assistance 
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of inference, but decide from the evidence 
before us. I have said that it was impos- 
sible to defend Jord Castlereagh upon prin- 
ciple, 1 say so still, but I may maintain in 
perfect consistency with this opinion, that 
the Resolution of the noble lord goes to 
draw down a greater punishment than the 
offence deserves ; there are degrees in of- 
fences: you would not punish a man for a 
bare intention with the same severity as 
for an actual commission: what is neces- 
sary to constitute the offence is here want- 
ing. There was no malus animus ; no cor- 
rupt design appears in the whole transac- 
tion. ‘The noble lord acted not in his of- 
ficial capacity, but as an individual wish- 
ing to oblige his friend. He had officially 
no India patronage to bestow. What he 
gave in this way must have been given him 
hy some of the Directors who had the no- 
mination at the time. Officially he had 
committed no offence, and the degree of 
punishment ought to be proportioned to 
the degree of guilt. The necessary con- 
sequence of carrying these Resolutions will 
be the loss of office.to the noble lord. I 
know it is sometimes asserted that dismis- 
sal from oflice is not to .be considered a 
punishment. When the dismissal is occa- 
sioned by the pleasure of the sov ereign, by 
a want of strength in the ministry, or the 
success and overbearance of some rival 
party, it is certain the dismissal cannot be 
considered as a punishment; but when 
charges of corruption are entertained, sanc- 
tioned, and registered, and the dismissal 


will anv man say that the dismissal from 
office is not a punishment, and a severe 
one too? I will not trouble the house any | 
longer upon this subject, but shall con- 
clude with a hope that the house, in exer- 
cising its discretion, will be considerate, 
and in its anxiety to discharge a duty to 
the public, will not forget what it owes to 
an individual. On the grounds I have al- 
ready stated, I shall move that the other 
orders of the day be now read. 

Mr. C. W. Wynn. Certainly, sir, after 
the speech which we have heard from the 
noble lord, I for one did not expect that he 
would have concluded it with such a mo- 
tion; I for one did not expect that after 
he said the proposition of my noble friend 
was rather severe, he would attempt to 
substitute for it a proposal that it should 
be dismissed altogether; that when a Re- 
solution was proposed by my noble friend 
grounded upon facts, the noble lord should 
propose to us to pass it by without notice 
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as a matter wholly unworthy of detaining 


us from more important business. I agree 
with my noble friend that a negociation 
upon a corrupt principle was intended. to 
be carried into effect; I should be sorry 
that any man should think of confounding 
the intention with the execution, and at- 
taching to them an equal criminality; but, 
if the intention is Jess criminal than the 
execution, are we therefore to conclude 
that entering into such a negociation is no 
offence whatever? I expected that the no- 
ble lord would have said he agreed as to 
the facts, but thought the expressions were 
too strong, and that he would have pro- 
posed some other form of Resolution, as a 
middle course, not liable to that objection. 
I will admit that many may have entered 
into, and continued the same system; that 
they may have been equally guilty with 
the noble lord, though they succeeded bet- 
ter in concealing their faults from the pub- 
lic ; but, is that a reason why, when such 
a fact is brought to light, the house of com- 
mons should pass it over lightly? If they 
do, it will be in effect publishing to every 
person who may fill the same situation 
hereafter; that he may pursue the same 
traffic, that he may keep an open market 
in the same way. There might have been 
many persons guilty of such transactions 
who were either misled or acted from ig- 
norance, and on that ground might merit 
some indulgence ; but would this apology 
be pleaded by any member of that house ? 
or would it be set up as an excuse for any 
member of his majesty’s government? In 
a case like the present we have but one 
course to pursue ; there is no option for 
our decision. Duty chalks out the line, 
and, however reluctantly, we must submit 
to its dictates. I know that there are many 
persons in this house who are disposed to 
maintain that the influence over electors 
is not injurious, and that little disadvan- 
tage results from the practice of bribery; 
this I know many of them to maintain in 
private conversation ; but when a case of 
this kind is made out, they are bound in 
duty to obey the course prescribed by law, 
and by act of parliament; and with that, 
their private opinions ought not to interfere. 
I agree in the Resolution of 1779, which 
reprobates the interference of ministers of 
the crown at elections, and J shall propose 
that that Resolution be read before the 
house comes to a decision in this case. 
Many may differ in opinion upon this Re- 
solution, they may be inclined to doubt 
its truth, but it being a Resolution of this 
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house renders it, in my opinion, imperas 


tive upon us. It may be said, that the 
East India Company ought to be grateful 
to those who would recommend proper 
men to fill the situations, and possessed of 
the qualifications that are required. [I 
think it wholly impossible that out of 20 
educated men 19 should not be fit for 
them ;_ it therefore is not so great a com- 
pliment to supply the East India Compa- 
ny with these competent persons. Ap- 
pointments under the Company are, by a 
Resolution of the Court of Directors, viti- 
ated when obtained with undue influence, 
even though the holder should not have 
been privy. But was this a case, in 
which the noble lord was ignorant of the 
disposal of his patronage ? No, it was one 
in which he himself was about to dispose 
of his patronage for unworthy and uncon- 
stitutional purposes. He had not attempt. 
ed to justify the transaction upon princi- 
ple. ‘That was better than if he had stood 
up unblushingly, and said, | have no money 
in my pocket, I have gained nothing by 
the transaction, and therefore I am inno- 
cent. It was a better and more modest 
way of proceeding, and may have some 
tendency to mitigate the punishment which 
the house may be inclined to adjudge to 
him. I wish that some censure may be 
adopted which shall vindicate the dignity 
of the house: not only the public now, 
but posterity will look to eur decision upon 
this occasion, and be influenced by it. I 
remember a charge once brought against 
a Treasurer of the Navy, for having mis- 
applied the public money, which had been 
granted for a particular service. I re- 
member too, that the person charged in 
that instance, declared that no human 
power should compel him to disclose the 
manner in which that money had been 
applied. Yet that person (lord Melville) 
had been brought to trial. Here we have 
the evidence of one of our own body, con- 
fessing the fact charged, and shall we suf- 
fer it to pass unnoticed ? Will any mem- 
ber state, that what appears upon the evi- 
dence in this case, if carried into effect, 
would not have been deserving of punish- 
ment? For my part, I think expulsion the 
smallest that could be applied to it. I 
certainly am not for punishing the inten- 
tion with the same severity; but then I 
am as far from agreeing that no notice 
should be taken of it. A case occurred 
some time ago, of a man attempting to 
murder another by striking him with a 
poker on the head; on the trial there was 
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some difficulty in ascertaining the extent 
of the crime, in order to proportion the 


punishment ; the poker was not an instru- | 


ment to cut with, but the intention was 
equally manifest as if it was, and equally 
punished. Upon the same ground, I 
think that the intention manifested and 
acknowledged by the noble lord, is suffi- 
cient to establish his criminality. | Consi- 
der what an effect your compliance with 
the motion of the noble lord may produce 
upon the country hereafter; how natural 
will it be for subsequent parliaments to 
say, when called upon to punish a minis- 
ter who has actually executed what the 
noble viscount only attempted, “in the 
parliament of 1809, the attempt was consi- 
dered too trifling to be noticed. Surely, 
then, the performance of it now is of no 
material consequence.”’—Something has 
been said with respect to aggravation, in 
this case. It has been said, that that pa- 
tronage did not fail to the noble viscount 
by virtue of his own office, but was at- 
tached to some other department, distinct 
from his. Ido not think that such inter- 
changes ought to exist. This circum- 


stance, however, does not appear to me to | 


be any aggravation of the noble viscount’s 
fault ; but as certainly it is no extenuation 
of it. If that was adinitted, it would open 
the. door to numberless other abuses ; for 
if a Chancellor of the Exchequer was to 
make a corrupt appointment in a public 
department, he might say, “I have no- 
thing to do with that, it does not come 
immediately under my office, it was in the 
department of my friend the Secretary of 
State.’ This exchange, this borrowing 
of patronage for the purpose of influencing 
the return of members to parliament, ought 


to be prevented, and it is upon the | 
strongest conviction of the necessity that | 
I vote for the Resolutions proposed by my | 
noble friend, because if the negociation | 
failed, it was from other grounds, and not | 


from want of inclination on the part of the 
noble lord. 

Mr. Croker claimed the attention of the 
house for a short time. He wished that, 
in considering the whole of the case now 
under discussion, they would, in the very 
first instance, reflect on the evidence of 
Mr. Reding, upon whose testimony the 
material part of it rested ; which if they 
did in a dispassionate way, they would find 
that it was so irreconcilable to reason, 
truth, and common sense, that they could 
place no faith, no credence in it. When 
he was first interrogated before the Com- 
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mittee, his answers confounded themselves 5 
at one time he said the seat in parliament 
was to be obtained for a writership; but 
being closely pressed, he then declared 
that it was only to be obtained for a pecue 
niary consideration, and that, too, was re- 
lated in so confused a way, as to produce 
a very unfavourable impression upon the 
mind of all the Committee. It was, from 
beginning to end, one tissue of incompre- 
hensibility, evasion, and equivocation.— 
But what had principally induced him te 
rise on this occasion was a wish to rescue 
the memory of a much valued and de- 
ceased friend from the imputation thrown 
upon it. That friend was the late marquis 
of Sligo, and he contended, that such a 
charge or imputation of corruption against 
aman who was in his grave ought not to 
be credited upon the evidence of such a 
person as Reding. He further endeavour- 
ed to shew, that the story told by Reding 
could not be true, because, in point of law, 
lord Clancarty as an Irish peer could not 
sit in the house for an Irish borough. .The 
same remark applied to lord Hawarden, 
who was in a similar situation. He (Mr. 
Croker) had enjoyed the friendship and 
the confidence of the marquis of Sligo, and 
knew that he had no influence or interest, 
except in the counties of Mayo and Gal- 
way, and that such influence as he had de- 
pended solely on his rank and landed pro- 
perty. With regard to his noble friend 
who had just retired, he contended that 
the second Resolution of the noble lord 
against him was false in fact, for he had 
shewn that there was an impossibility that 
the transaction could have been completed. 
He also affirmed, that the first Resolution 
was false in fact, though perhaps not in 
terms, because the patronage had not been 
conferred by the noble viscount as Secre- 
tary of State, but as President of the Board 
of Controul. The gentlemen from his side 
of the water were supposed to be rather 
deficient in their logic, but in the present 


| instance the deficiency rested with the 


noble mover (a laugh.) He hoped the 
noble lord would excuse the gentlemen or 
the other side for laughing at him. Per- 
haps they only laughed at his logic (a loud 
laugh.) Disagreeing with the noble lord 
in his premises, he could not vote for his 
conclusion ; for the premises: being both 
false, he could not, consistently with rea- 
son, support a conclusion affirmatively 
derived from them. There really in this 
case existed no more than a parliamentary 


difficulty (a laugh.) The thing had be- 
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come familiar by custom, and when it was 
discovered could only be considered as a 
venial offence (Hear! hear !). This was 
what must be admitted onall sides. With- 
out entering into detail, he would rest his 
vote on what his noble friend had himself 
stated. His conduct was not altogether 
justifiable, for he could not say that it was 
not wrong (a laugh.) He meant that his 
noble friend had successfully contended, 
that his oflence was not of the darkest die, 
but that it wasa middle sort of offence. 
He therefore wished that a middle course 
should be taken, as had been recommend- 
ed by the hon. gent. who spoke last. He 
requested that every individual would do 
in this case what he would wish to be done 
in his own. At all events he could not 
agree in a direct vote of censure. 


Mr. C. Wynn said, that the hon. gent. 


seemed to have misunderstood him: he 
recommended no middle course. He had 
only said, that he expected the nobie lord 
opposite would have recommended such a 
course ; but for his part he did not mean 
to disapprove in any degree of that which 
his noble friend had adopted. 

Lord Milton observed, that he had felt 
great indignation at a particular part of 
the noble lord (Castlereagh’s) speech, and 
indeed at the whole of it; but as to the 
manner of expressing that indignation, he 
was ready to apologize to the noble lord 
and the house. 

Mr. W. Smith could not help admiring 
the ingenuity with which the hon. gent. 
(Mr. Croker) contrived to turn the atten- 
tion of the house from the main question 
to the marquis of Sligo, whose case had 
nothing to do with the subject under dis- 
cussion. The hon. gent., be thought, 
would find some difficulty in reconciling 
some inconsistencies that appeared in his 
speech. He felt the greatest indignation 
at the imputation that had been cast upon 
the deceased marquis of Sligo, in associat- 
ing him with such transactions, but he 
seemed to lose all his warmth, when he 


contemplated the charge made against the , 


living. The hon. gent. ought to have 
taken a little more pains to defend the liv- 
ing, seeing what he had done for the dead. 
There existed in this case a degree of guilt, 
which was not to be passed over in the 
slight way proposed by the noble lord op- 
posite (lord Binning,) nor in a slight way 
at all; and nothing short of adopting the 
Resolutions of his noble friend would satis- 
fy the duty of the house. He held an opi- 
mion directly contrary to that stated. by 
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the noble Jord in his defence ; and thought 
this mode of disposing of seats in parlia- 
ment was extremely improper, unconstitu- 
tional, and subversive of the best interests 
of the country. He was surprised” that 
they who thought otherwise should bring 
forward such opinions now; for though 
they might think it proper that such prac- 
tices should exist in secret, yet, in order 
to continue their existence in secret, they 
ought to visit them with due severity when 
they came before the house. ‘To pass 
them over when thus exposed would be 
giving the severest stab to their own doce 
trines. Be the personal corruption here 
ever so little, (and he was not disposed to 
aggravate the case,) it was necessary to 
look at it as an official offence, and with a 
view to its effects on the country. The 
circumstance of the noble lord holding two 
official situations at the time was rather an 
aggravation of the offence. ‘The patron- 
age of the Directors ought not to be given 
away for such purposes as this; or, if it was, 
it would only be a reason why they should 
not possess that patronage. ‘The meaning 
of the term “ facilitating,”’ in the evidence, 
meant nothing else than piacing a writer- 
ship at the disposal of a member of the 
government, which, as had been openly 
avowed, was appropriated to the purpose 
of bringing a man into parliament.—With 
regard to the assertion that there was no 
view in this particular instance to the 
augmentation of the influence of govern- 
ment, if lord Clancarty had come into 
parliament, neither the noble lord, nor 
any body else, could have much doubt as 
to the side on which he would have voted. 
The one being President of the Board of 
Controul, and the other a member of that 
Board ; the presumption was, that lord 
Clancarty would have voted for the go- 
vernment for the time being, of which he 
(lord Castlereagh) formed a part.—The 
defence did not go to maintain that all 
this was perfectly right; but it was said 
that there was no corruption of the elec- 
tors in this case. But, the person, who 
was to give the seat, was supposed to have 
the command of it—a command of seats 
might be had in different ways, but the 
whole of them might be - ultimately 
more or less resolvable into money. 
Burgage tenure and boroughs were as 
much a matter of barga'n and sale asa 
¢ow ora horse. When an estate was sold, 
if any parliamentary interest belonged to 
it, this was always considered in the price. 
When members were to be returned, 
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friends of the proprietors were sometimes 

ut in, but it more frequently happened 
that the seats were sold for 5,000/. or what- 
ever sum they could bring. ‘There were 
other boroughs where parties maintained 
their influence by continual corruption, 
and when an exchange of this sort took 
place, the parties must know that corrup- 
tion must be the effect in procuring the 
seat. ‘There were some who said that this 
corruption was necessary, in order to sup- 
port the government; but, he had no he- 
sitation in declaring it to be his opinion, 
that it ought not to be supported by such 
influence as this. This subject, he obser- 
ved, was connected with the general ques- 
tion of a Reform in Parliament. He re- 
membered in his early life to have heard 
of an observation of the great lord Chat- 
ham, “ That if Parliament did not reform 
itself from within, it would be reformed 
with a vengeance from without.’ He 
hoped the latter alternative would never 
take place; but if such abuses as this were 
passed over unheeded, it was not to be 
concealcd, that a Reform would be called 
for, in a manner which. nobody would be 
more sorry to see than himself. It was 
necessary, for the preservation of the con- 
stitution, that such transactions .as_ this 
should be animadverted upon with seve- 
rity. That severity ought not, indeed, to 
go beyond the occasion, and the Resolu- 
tions of the noble lord did not go further 
than the occasion required. ‘They were 
merely Resolutions of fact, though, per- 
haps, the fact in the second Resolution was 
incorrectly stated, and he would therefore 
agree to add some few words by way of 
Amendment, such as the following: “ As 
far as appeared to the noble lord at the 
time ;”’ for it was absolutely certain, that 
the exchange would have been completed, 
if the underlings had not dropped the ne- 
gociation. Ifthe hon. gent. (Mr. Croker) 
had concluded his speech by proposing 
some such Amendment as this, he would 
have been more consistent, or what, per- 
haps, he would like better, he would have 
been more logical. Great stress was laid 
on the transaction not being completed. 
He agreed, that if the affair had gone for- 
ward, the noble lord might have seen 
some circumstances to stop him, and this 
was entitled to weight ; but setting mora! 
guilt out of the question, the whole 
amounted to this, that the noble lord had, 
‘in his political capacity, as far as the ne- 
‘gociation went, done all in his power to 
carry the object into effect, and, accord- 
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ing to the common expression, “ no 
thanks to him that it had failed.” If the 
patronage of the East India Company was 
thus to be commuted for seats in parlia- 
ment by members of the government, 
upon what principle cou!d they be pre- 
vented from applying the patronage of the 
government itself tothe same purpose 5 
If a writership was to be thus exchanged 
for a seat in parliament, why should not 
a surveyorship of the Customs be applied 
to the same object? If this open abuse was 
passed over slightly, it would be telling the 
whole house, and the country, that such 
transactions might be carried on with im- 
punity, in direct violation of the spirit 
of the acts to prevent bribery at elec- 
tions. Wasthe house gravely to tell the 
country, that he who corrupted one voter 
was to be punished, while he who cor- 
rupted the whole was to be allowed to 
escape? And yet the noble lord pro- 
posed to pass over this transaction alto- 
gether, and to come to the order of the 
day! For the curiosity of the thing, he 
should like to know what the order of the 
day was. It was, he understood, the 
third reading of the Irish Commissioners 
Fees Bill; and the house was to pass over 
this great constitutional question without 
doing any thing, in order to discuss the 
subject of Irish Fees. There never could 
be a better opportunity of declaring the 
sense of parliament on this species of abuse 
(coughing). He was aware that the case 
was so clear, that many might think he 
took up tov much of the time of the house 
in discussing it ; and he trusted that those 
who were so impatient would shew that 
they agreed with him by their votes. 
(Hear, hear! from the Opposition side).— 
The hon. gent. then adverted to the trans- 
actions of the noble lord in Ireland, and 
from his assertions of purity drew this in- 
ference, that in the minds of some men, 
even of correct private characters, the 
supposed value of the end might, by cus- 
tom, sanction any means whatever. He 
recollected that Mr. Hastings made a de- 
fence at the bar of the house which asto- 
nished every one ; and almost every alle- 
gation of which he afterwards disavowed, 
when it appeared that it was not-his own, 
but the defence of some other gentleman, 
who had drawn it up for him. The de- 
fence of the noble lord that night was all 
his own. But political men ought to con- 
sider the means better, because improper 
means might turn out to beas mischievous 
in the long run, as if the ends had been 
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culpable.—The hon. gent. then adverted 
to the state of the public mind with re- 
spect to abuses, and observed, that if the 
house passed over such a transaction as 
this lightly, it would forfeit its character 
with the country. There were some who 
thought that the best way to stop the po- 
pular clamour, as it had been called, was 
by meeting it manfully and resolutely. 
This might be the case, if the stream ran 
in a wrong direction. But when the di- 
rection was right, those who thus opposed 
it would only be overwhelmed by the tor- 
rent. In adopting a middle course, the 
true way for gentlemen would be to agree 
to the Resolution of facts, and then pro- 
pose, a modification if necessary, of any 
resolution of censure that might be offered. 
The house, in the discharge of its duty, 
could not do less than adopt the Resolu- 
tions of his noble friend. 

Mr. Manners Sutton a:\mitted, that where 
it appeared that electors had been cor- 
rupted, punishment ought to follow. But 
here no voter had been corrupted, and the 
circumstance occurred four years ago. 
He put it to the house, therefore, whether 
they could conscientiously come to any 
resolution of severity against the noble 
viscount, even upon the evidence before 
them? There was no practical injury 
that had arisen from the negociation—no 
acting upon it—no result—it died in em- 
brio. No seat was obtained or lost 
through it; no corruption proceeded, no 
body was benefitted by it, nor was the 
state or the individual injured by it.—He 
hoped that political hostility would not 
prevail so far as to aggravate this case, 
and therefore asked the gentlemen on the 
other side whether, with a fair view to 
the independence of parliament, it was ne- 
cessary to enter on the Journals such Re- 
solutions as these? He agreed that the 
dignity and independence of the house 
ought to be its primary object, but that 
independence and dignity would be suffi- 
ciently consulted by the notice which had 
been taken of this transaction, and the 
most moderate way of proceeding would 
be to adopt the proposition of his noble 
friend, and go to the order of the day. 

Mr. Grattan said, that it seemed to be 
generally admitted that an offence had 
been committed: the offence, too, was of 
that sort, the principle of which went to 
affect that house in its privilege, and the 
country in its constitution; but then in 
this, as in every other offence, there were 


degrees, and the punishment should be 
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consonant to the degree. The noble 
viscount was on his trial, and the house 
was bound to go through that trial, with 
judicial temper rather than any spirit 
of prosecutionary violence ; and it was 
upon this principle that he could not ap- 
prove of going back to the political pro- 
ceedings in which the noble viscount had 
such a share in effecting the measure of 
Union with Ireland. He could hardly 
think it fair to charge that noble lord 
upon one issue and to try him upon ano- 
ther. (Hear, hear! from the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, and others). Hethought, 
therefore, that in entertaining the present 
charge they were to look to it only. And, 
in the first instance. he must do justice to 
the noble lord; he liked the candid man- 
ner in which he had made his statement : 
his defence, such as it was, was frank and 
well judged, for there was throughout a 
decent respect for constitutional princi- 
ples. This much he said in justice to the 
noble lord ; but, then, what had the noble 
lord confessed ?—that he had evaded a 
great principle of the constitution ; but 


that he had not so evaded it with a view to 


attack the constitution, but with a view 
to accommodate a friend-—an offence in 
either case ; but, in either, the motives 
were so widely different, as to put a 
marked distinction between the offences 
in both; at the same time, the attack 
upon the constitution was direct; but then 
it did not, as it stood, seem to be one of a 
series—there did not appear any evidence 
of asystem; it stood alone ; and looking 
at it so, it did appear to him as if the 
noble viscount, at the time when he was 
guilty of that offence, was not aware of its 
extent. But still the offence called for 
the animadversion of that house—the pur- 
chasing of a Seat in that house was consi- 
dered such an offence, that the bare men- 
tion of it was disorderly, at least to state 
it as a fact was so. The house, then, 
could not now pass over with an indiffer- 
ence, proofs of such an offence—an offence 
that went most against its dignity, by soil- 
ing the purity of that source which con- 
stituted its dignity—it was selling what 
was not to be sold, and buying what was 
not to be bought—it was making the le- 
gislative executive—and more than that, 
making the executive legislative, and mak- 
ing both undermine the government they 
were constituted to sustain. It was mak- 
ing all the parts conspire against one ano- 
ther, and break off from the common cen- 
tre that made them strong in their common 
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union. An offence coming under the 
order of such offences, could not be over- 
looked by that house. But the offence of 
the noble lord was not single: he had 
offended not only as a minister of the 
country, but as a President of the Board 
of Controul; as a minister he ought not 
to have sought to purchase a Seat in that 
house— as a President of the Board of 
Controul he ought not to have proffered 
a Writership for that Seat.—Here, then, 
there was a complicated crime. Suppose 
even this abuse was not unusual, for that 
reason the house ought now to interpose 
and not allow a minister of the crowa to 
employ public property (for offices were 
public property), in such a way for any 
private end whatever. It was idle to draw 
a distinction that made the offence worse, 
by making it more alarming. Govern- 
ment, it was said, had a right to use its pa- 
tronage in its own support—then why not 
all patronage, civil, military, ecclesiastic 
—and for what was any government to 
be allowed the right of calling forth all 
its patronage on this specious principle of 
seli-defence ? Why, to model the parlia- 
ment to the government—all this was to 
be done to new-model the parliament ? 
The house had, upon a late instance, 
shewn a laudable jealousy of corrupt prac- 
tices—hew could they now reconcile that 
jealousy with a connivance at this princi- 
ple? Were the ministers to be permitted 
that which would be criminal in any indi- 
vidual, and that, too, on the principle that 
their power might not be weakened—the 
power that perhaps gave the nerve to their 
abuses ? This was to dread the streamlets 
of corruption, and at the same time to 
brave its inundation. This he applied 
merely to what was called government 
patronage ; but as to the noble lord he 
had confessed his crime ; it could not be 
passed over, though he (Mr. Grattan) ac- 
quitted him of the intention to the extent 
of which the crime was capable. The 
house had before it the whole of the case 
and defence. A Writership might have 
been given to facilitate a return to parlia- 
ment. The noble lord had not denied that 
offence, but denied any intention of at- 
tacking the freedom of parliament. He 
thought that it was not possible that the 
house could refuse to affix upon such a 
transaction the reprobation due to it. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, that 
however he might expose himself to cen- 
sure, he thought it would be not only a 
breach of public, but of private duty, did 
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he not rise to deliver his sentiments on a 
question that so nearly concerned a valued 
friend. He thought, from the first, that 
there would be no difference of opinion 
respecting the facts in the case, and the 
law applicable to those facts. But the 
question, he apprehended, before the house 
was, whether the case wassuch as required 
the judgment of the house. The functions 
of that house consisted not merely in their 
judicial capacity, but also in their capacity 
as prosecutors ; and they were, therefore, 
competent to judge whether under all the 
circumstances of the case it was requisite 
or necessary that they should take any 
proceedings on this question, which might 
tend to their pronouncing a distiact judg- 
ment upon a transaction never completed, 
and at the distance of two parliaments 
back. He complimented the candid state- 
ment of.the last speaker. He admitted 
his facts and his law, but doubted the ne- 
cessity of proceeding upon either. He 
hoped the animadversions of that right 
hon. gent. would be sufficient, respecting 
what had been adverted to by another hon. 
member (Mr. W. Smith) who had alluded to 
measures connected with the Union, and 
who seemed desirous of bringing them to 
bear upon this question.—And here he 
could not but repel the insinuation made 


by the noble lord who moved the Resolu- 


tions, that his noble friend might have 
taken money for his patronage. [Here lord 
A. Hamilton signified his dissent.] Well 
then, he was glad to perceive that the 
noble lord did not mean such an insinua- 
tion ; and he had no doubt that the noble 
lord, in his reply, would take an oppor- 
tunity to explain what he had said upon 
that note. If the noble lord did not mean 
to insinuate something of that kind, why 
else refer to the case of Davis, as contained 
in another part of the evidence? This re- 
ferred to the testimony of that man, that a 
Mrs. Grove had made use of lady Castle- 
reagh’s name as concerned in the sale of 
writerships. This was communicated by 
Davis in a letterat the time when the com- 
mittee was appointed, and his evident ob- 
ject was, that he should be put out of the 
way; and yet no sooner was the letter 
written.to his noble friend, than he answers 
it with indignation, requiring Davis to 
state all that he knew of the circumstance ; 
and his noble friend, besides, immediately 
submitted the whole affair to the East 
India Committee, which was then sitting. 
There could be no doubt, then, of his 
noble friend’s sincerity upon this point, 
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and there was nothing to warrant the in- 
ference which the noble mover meant to 
convey. For his part, he felt most strongly 
that any charge of this kind was totally 
unfounded, and was confident that the 
house would be of a similar opinion. He 
felt also confident, that, even if the house 
thought it necessary to pass a censure on 
the conduct of his noble friend, yet, under 
all the circumstances, they must feel regret 
in doing so; and even when they censured 
his political conduct, they must yet do the 
justice of freeing his moral character from 
all imputation, and in which case he would 
still be justified in calling him his friend. 
With regard to the noble lord’s proposi- 
tions, he should say, that the first was true 
in words, though false in effect, and that 
the 2nd was both verbally and virtually 
unfounded. The first Resolution did not 
state the conduct of his noble friend, as ac- 
companied with those qualifications which 
attended it. It was qu:te evident that 
the Writership was not placed at the dis- 
posal of lord Clancarty for the purpose of 
general barter or sale. He felt quite con- 
fident, that if the house agreed to enter- 
tain the Resolutions at all, they must be 
considerably amended ; for it was evident 
that the negociation did not fail from the 
conduct of the subordinate agents, since 
the fact was, that Reding had no seat what- 
ever to dispose of, and that lord Sligo had 
also none. These two propositions of the 
noble lord he could not assent to. Yet still 
even upon the face of the transaction it- 
self, and such as it was upon the evidence, 
he was prepared to admit that the act 
itself was otlensive in its nature, and in 
itself not an unfit subject for parliamentary 
opinion. Even this was acknowledged by 
the noble lord himself, that the transaction 
was not justifiable.—The right hon. gent. 
then proceeded to expose the conduct and 
views of Mr. Reding in the use he made of 
the name of the Marquis of Sligo. He 
objected to any attempt at aggravation, 
on the ground of any particular office held 
by the noble lord. It was a question of 
abuse of patronage, and was not altered 
by the circumstance of a particular place 
held, whether of President of the Board of 
Controul, or of Secretary of State. In 
either case, the patronage was a trust to be 
exercised. It had been stated correct.y, 
that the punishment should be appropriate 
to the offence. ‘The censure contained in 
these Resolutions would convey a slur 
upon the character of the noble lord, the 
effect of which the house would see and 
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contemplate. If the house was prepared 
to pass such a sentence (and he did not , 
know in what milder terms it could be 
conveyed), they must see that it must end 
in the removal of the noble lord from his 
official situation. Thus it would be made 
as severe a punishment as could be in- , 
flicted, even had the imputed offence been 
actually committed. Lord Castiereagh 
never appeared in the transaction, but in . 
a moment’s conversation, until the close. 
His lordship indeed stated, that the person 
to be appointed must be a proper person, 
one who was sufficiently qualified for the 
situation. The affair could not have been 
completed, without giving his lordship 
full time to review the whole and to make 
every proper enquiry. There were shades 
of offence, and the present was by no 
means of that nature as to call for that 
sort of censure which wouid amount to 
political extinction in that house. Let 
the house consider dispass‘onately whether 
it was that sort of case that called upon 
them to institute any proceedings, or to 
record any censure. It had been com- 
pared tobribery. How would the case stand 
in that respect, if a charge were made 
where there was no bribery committed ; 
and which had occurred two parliaments 
ago? Could the house, in such a case, 
think it necessary to pronounce a judg- 
ment on the transaction? The noble lord 
(A. Hamilton) had spoken of his (Mr. Per- 
ceval’s) trap, and wondered what he would 
have said had he caught his colleague. 
He could only say that he should have 
been: very much. surprised : but, yet let 
the noble lord recollect that he had laid 
his trap so widely, that if his colleagues 
had been guilty, assuredly he would have 
caught them.—The house had been called 
upon to record this censure and to consi- 
der the means of making themselves re- 
spected. He thought, however, that the 
house was most likely to create a due re- 
spect for itself, not by endeavouring to 
promulgate its laws by punishments, but 
by enactments : not by taking up a case 
marked by so many circumstances of li- 
mitation and mitigation, as the present 
must unquestionably appearto be. There 
was no privilege violated ; there was no 
seat obtained. .All rested, at the most, 
in the mere intention and nothing in fact, 
and yet the greatest severity was to be 
inflicted. It was far; indeed, beyond 
what the nature of the case could require. 
—The right hon. gent. concluded, oy ex- 
pressing his wish to proceed to the order 
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of the day, not en account of its peculiar 
importance, but because he thought that, 
upon a fair and impartial consideration of 
the present question, it did not require any 
further investigation or proceeding on 
the part of the house of commons. 

Mr. Ponsonby was disposed strongly, 
upon acase cf this delicacy and import- 
ance, to exercise all those feelings of ge- 
nerosity which it was calculated to excite ; 
and if he should fall into error in the 
course he was about to pursue, it would be 
error on the side of lenity rather than se- 
verity. It had been stated by the right 
hon. (the Chancellor of the Exchequer,) 
that the fact urged against the noble vis- 
count was merely a parliamentary offence ; 
whilst the hon. gent. under the gallery, 
(Mr. Manners Suticn,) had declared that 
the only way in which the house could 
do its duty to the public would be by 
passing an adequate judgment upon that 
fact; and yet both gentlemen proposed 
that. no judgment should be come to upon 
the subject, but that the house should pass 
to the other orders of the day. He was 
sincerely disposed to take the mildest 
course that the nature of the case would 
admit of. The right hon. gent. had said 
that the Resolutions of the noble lord 
would go to inflict as heavy a punishment 
as could be imposed, if the offence had 
been committed with the most criminal 
intention. But might not the noble lord 
have proposed to follow up his Resolutions 
with a motion for the expulsion of the 
noble lord, or for an address to his majesty 
for his removal from his presence and 
councils for ever? The question was 
then, whether with the factso fully ad- 
mitted, that house could, consistently with 
its duty, pass the matter wholly by? In 
his opinion that was impossible. In pro- 
posing to dispose of the Writership in the 
manner stated in the evidence, the noble 
lord had not been simply guilty of an 
abuse of his patronage as a servant of the 
crown ; he had been guilty of a violation of 
the East India act to a peculiar degree, by 
doing that, which it was the object of that 
act to prevent, in applying India patronage 
for purposes of parliamentary influence. 
His conduct was not only an_ offence, 
but a perversion of the duties of an office 
created tg prevent such perversion. It 
had been said, that the first Resolution 
was false in sense, and the second false in 
sense and in fact ; but if the whole of that 
were to be admitted, what argument 
would it afford for passing to the orders 
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of theday? It would be rather an argu- 
ment for the amendment of the wording of 
the Resolutions—He had been engaged 
in along course of political hostility to 
the noble lord, and more particularly re- 
lating to the measure of the Union; but 
he trusted that on this oecasion he had 
repressed every hostile feeling, and was 
only actuated by a sense of what he 
thought due to the character and purity 
of the house of commons. He meant not 
to allude to any clamour which might be 
excited among the people ; popular cla- 
mour ought never to be mentioned when 
the character and honour of an individual 
were at stake ; but nevertheless the house 
were bound to give their verdict upon their 
honour; and he felt himself justified in 
saying that the noble lord had been guilty 
of a parliamentary offence, which in its 
effects and example could not fail. to prove 
highly pernicious, in as much as the cha- 
racter of parliament, both now and at all 
times, must depend upon the purity and 
independence of its members. 

Mr. Bankes, as Chairman of the Com- 
mittee, felt it necessary for him to say a 
few words upon the question, in conse- 
quence of some allusions which had been 
made to the conduct of the Committee. 
The noble lord who brought forward this 
subject, had, towards the close of his 
speech, made an observation expressive of 
surprise that the Committee had not men- 
tioned this case in their Report, nor ac- 
companied the Evidence upon it and other 
Cases with any remarks; and appeared 
to think that the question ought to have 
been taken up by the Chairman, or some 
other member of the Committee, rather 
than be left to the house at large to take 
up. But in his wish to promote his own 
object, the noble lord forgot what the 
Committee had been appointed to do, and 
the instructions under which that Com- 
mittee acted. This case was not within 
the purview of the Committee, which was 
confined to the Abuses of East India pa- 
tronage as connected with the conduct of 
the Directors: and to effect that object, he 
as chairman of the Committee was obliged 
to come to the house for fresh and more 
extensive powers. The same cause pre- 
vented the Committee from reporting upon 
other transactions which had been brought 
before them, though the evidence had 
been printed, and given rise to much sur- 
prise on the part of many persons whose 
names were inserted in the evidence. The 
Committee, when it found that no corrup- 
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tion was to be traced to any Director or 
other party, closed the case there, and did 
not think themselves authorized to go into 
the private parts of such cases; and, as 
they could not suppress any part of the evi- 
dence, hence it was that the names he al- 
luded to appeared in the minutes. It was 
matter of sincere regret, that in times like 
the present, there should be in this country 
a busy and active class of men, who took 
every opportunity to vilify every thing 
that was high, and to degrade all that was 
eminent in rank in the country. He was 
sorry to see that this Report had been used 
for that purpose. He had seen the evi- 
dence garbled, maliciously garbled, with 
a view to vilifv the members of the royal 
family. 
Mr. Fuller respecting a negociation for a 
Writership, which was said to be expected 
to be procured through the Duke of Cam- 
bridge, given so far as it could tend to 
make an impression, as if that royal per- 
sonage had been concerned in these trans- 
actions, but leaving out altogether the de- 
claration cf Mr. Fuller, that he was tho- 
roughly convinced his royal highness 
kuew nothing of the circumstance.—The 
hon. gent. then proceeded to observe upon 
a similar mutilation of the evidence ina 
case in which the first subject in the realm 
_ Was said to be concerned, and expressed 
his opinion that the house ought to set a 
strong mark upon this attempt to degrade 
and vilify all that was eminent in the state. 
The hon. member then commented upon 
the circumstances, under which the names 
of two members of that house, and of the 
marquis of Sligo, had been introduced into 
the Minutes ; and accounted for the inser- 
tion of their names on the ground, that, 
though it appeared they had not been 


parties to any improper transaction, yet, | 


as their names had been mentioned in the 
course of the progress of the inquiry, the 
Committee did not consider themselves 
at liberty to omit any part of the Evi- 
dence. It would be most agreeable to 
bim if he could either agree to the Resolu- 
tions of the noble lord, or be contented 
with the course proposed on the other side. 
He thought the punishment which the 
former would inflict was inadequate to the 
offence, and greatly disproportioned to the 
case ; and the latter would not be suffici- 
ent for the dignity of that house, if they 
should pass to the other orders of the day 
from a charge where the facts were proved 
upon such incontrovertible evidence. ‘He 
agreed with the whole of the speech of 
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his right hon. friend, and contended that 
upon every principle of law a distinctior 
should be taken between an offence exist- 
ing only in intention and an offence actu- 
aliy completed. If the first Resolution, 
therefore, should be amended by the intro- 
duction of the proper qualifications, it 
should have. his support, and then he 
should propose to add a Resolution, « That 
it was the duty of that house to be jealous 
of its independence, but at the same time 
that it appeared that the said negociation 
rested merely in intention, and had not 
been completed ; and that, therefore, that 
house did not think it necessary to direct 
any penal proceedings.”’. This was what 
struck him as the most eligible course to 
be pursued, and he should therefore move 
this Resolution, if the noble lord should 
agree to an Amendment in his first Reso. 
lution, but to the second and third Reso- 
lutions he could not agree. 

Sir Francis Burdett, at that hour of the 
night, and after the very able speech of 
the noble lord who had opened the de- 
bate, as well as the able speeches of many 
gentlemen below him upon the floor, did 
not mean to trespass at any length upon 
the attention of the house. At the same 
time, the question was in itself of such 
importance, and so much had been said in 
extenuation of the case, founded upon the 
admission of the noble lord, and some 
observations which had fallen from’ the 
hon. gent. who had just sat down were 
such, that he was induced to trespass a 
short time upon the indulgence of the 
house, even at that late hour. If it had 
not been for the general gravity of that 
hon. gent., and the serious manner in which 
he had produced these observations to the 
house, he should have supposed that there 
had been something ludicrous in his state- 
ment, from the effect it appeared to have 
produced upon the faces of the right hon. 
gentlemen opposite.—With respect to the 
question before the house, he could not 
see any objection to the original Resolu- 
tions proposed by the noble lord. As to 
the objections which had been taken to the 
second Resolution, that it was not founded 
in fact, he must observe, that though it 
was not exactly made out by the evidence, 
yet it would be very easy to amend it; 
because the fact was, that the negociation 
had actually failed, in consequence of the 
inferior agents not having been able to ac- 
complish what they had undertaken. Did 
the noble lord perceive the impropriety 
of his conduct, and. stop short in his pro- 
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ress to its accomplishment? No such 
thing; the offence, as far as he was to act, 
was intentionally committea, and he had 
no plea of extenuation, because it ulti- 


mately failed from the inefficiency of minor : 


agents.—It had been argued, that if the 
noble lord had been aware of the charac- 
terof Reding, or had an opportunity of 
again turning his attention to the transac- 
tion, it could never have taken place. 
But it would, indeed, have been surprising 
if the noble lord should not/have broken 
off the business in the event of his having 
discovered the character of a man who 
was endeavouring to trick him. The hon. 
gent. who had just sat down had thought 
proper to make an allusion to a set of 
persons, what persons ‘he could not tell, 
who were busy and ever active in decry- 
ing all the rank, and running down all that 
was eminent in the state. It was with re- 
gret he heard such an accusation proceed 
against any description of the British peo- 
ple from that hon. member. He had often 
heard complaints made in that house 
against calumniators and libellers, but 
highly as he valued the privileges of par- 
liament, he knew of no privilege that 
would entitle any member to calumniate 
any class of his majesty’s subjects. He 
knew of no right, that any gentlemen 
could claim ‘to utter misrepresentations 
against whole classes of the people of Eng- 
land, especially when so much mischief 
was likely to result from such calumnies 
going forth to the public. It was peculiar- 
ly hard that such a course should be 
adopted; it was particularly so at a mo- 
ment, too, when, (as he must be permitted 
to state, even within the walls of that 
house), the character of parliament did not 
stand as high in the country as it’ ought. 
Under such circumstances, he thought 
it unfortunate, for that house, as well as 
injurious to the British public, to calum- 
niate any class of the people of England, 
by whom, as far as his observation enabled 
him to judge, such calumnies were wholly 
unmerited.—Having made these observa- 
tions, he would leave it to the house to 
judge how unfair it was to deal out insinua- 
tions against whole classes of the peo- 
ple, or whether it would not have been 
more candid and manly to name the per- 
sons at whom such observations were ap- 
plied. He was convinced upon the result of 
all that he had an opportunity of observ- 
ing, that there was no set of men in this 
country disaffected tothe government; and 
so make an assertion that there was, would 
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be as injurious to the people, as it would 
be dangerous to the security of the throne, 
and hostile to the constitution and the in- 
terests of the country. He had attended 
particularly to every thing that had been 
said by the noble lord in his defence, or 
rather in his confession, and whatever dif- 
ference of opinion might appear to exist 
in the house as to the degree of his guilt, 
it appeared to him to be an aggravated 
case. It appeared to him tp be an abuse 
of the patronage of a minister with a view 
to make an attack upon the independence 
of parliament. Hf a minister were proved 
guilty of such an offence, was the house 
not to say that he was so guilty? It was 
not now a question of punishment; or if 
the removal of the noble lord froiua office 
was to be considered a punishment, this 
was the first time that he ever heard 
of its being a punishmen’ to be out 
of office. The noble lord had said that 
his object was, in disposing of this writer- 
ship, to procure support for government, 
that is, for the administration, because that 
was the way in which he confounded the 
government with the administration. But 
as the noble lord bad given them to under- 
stand that he would still think that a justifi- 
able mode of disposing of his patronage, 
it was the duty of that house to guard 
against such abuses. The patronage of 
the state was the property of the public, 
and ought to be fairly and impartially 
distributed amongst the people. If mi- 
nisters had attended more to this principle, 
and less to the practice of exclusively pro- 
moting their particular connections, there 
would have been a benefit to the public 
service, and certainly less disgust existing 
out of doors at the manner in which this 
patronage had been hitherto disposed of. 
The noble lord had complained in some 
measure, that he had been convicted sole- 
ly upon his own evidence; but he would 
leave it to the house to decide whether 
there could have been stronger evidence 
produced? Yet whilst the noble lord 
rested so much on the circumstance that 
his conviction was not supported by any 
evidence but his own admission, he had 
still endeavoured to maintain that there 
had been nothing blameable in the trans- 
action, as he wished only to bring his 
friend into parliament, that he might 
have his assistance in their common de- 
partment. ‘That statement was sufficient 
alone to shew that these Resolutions ought 
to be passed.’ If the noble lord could 
pervert his official patronage for the pur- 
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pose of bringing a friend into parliament, 
that was, in his mind, a heavy offence, 
such, he was convinced, as that house 
would consider no other heavier. The 
right hon. gent. had complained that the 
hon. gent. on the floor (Mr. W. Smith) 
had made an allusion to the transactions 
in which the noble lord had been concern- 
el at the time of the Union. He could 
not see any hardship in such an allusion, 
when the noble lord and his friends had 
laid so much stress upon the purity of his 
motives. It was natural, in answer to 
such a defence, to refer to transactions 
that would shew that such purity of mo- 
tives could not easily be imputed to that 
noble lord. It might be urged against 
him as a want of candour, but he could 
not conceal that he did not give the noble 
lord much credit for purity of motives. 
He should still continue to watch with 
that jaundiced or jealous eye, which had 
been sometimes imputed to him, all the 
conduct of that noble lord; and having 
caught him in one instance tripping, he 
should therefore jealously observe his fu- 
ture measures.—It had been contended, 
that the offence, in this instance, was not 
as heinous as the taking a bribe at an elec- 
tion: but the house would never by its 
vote apon the present question, sanction 
the opinion, that it was ready always to 
punish the petty offenders in retail, at the 
same time that it passed over this whole- 
sale trade in corruption without animad- 
version. The noble lord had stated, that 
if the transaction had proceeded, he would 
have taken care that none but a proper 
person should be appointed. But the law 
does not allow any man, however proper, 
to be promoted for a bribe. Yet, had not 
the noble lord pointed out the particular 
political principles which his proper per- 
son was to entertain? Had he not de- 
scribed the connections, and mentioned the 
support that was to be expected from him 
and them ? Would the connection of any 
gentleman, who, in the performance of his 
duty in that house, should oppose the no- 
ble lord, have been a proper person, ac- 
cording to his idea of such a one, as he 
should deem a fit object of his patronage ? 
It was this gross partiality in the selection 
of objects, and the still grosser motives 
that guided the selection, that ‘he looked 
upon as the most dangerous circumstances 
in giving to any minister the unlimited 
disposal of the patronage they possessed. 
Every thing, therefore, shewed how ne- 
cessary it was to pass the Resolutions of 
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the noble lord.—Some gentlemen had ta- 
ken occasion, and very properly taken oc- 
casion in this discussion, to make some’ob- 
servations upon the necessity of a Parlia- 
mentary Reform. His own opinion upon 
that subject was well known, and he was 
convinced that nothing could tend more 
to shew the necessity of such a measure, 
than if that house should pass from these 
Resolutions to the orders of the day. In 
supporting the Resolutions, therefore, he 
was certainly most disinterested ; because 
he was most sincerely a friend to reform. 
He should be happy to see reform brought 
forward by his majesty’s ministers, be- 
cause in such hands it would be produc- 
tive of as much good, as would spring of 
mischief from the blind resistance to prac- 
tical reform proceeding from any other 
quarter. He would particularly, there- 
fore, rejoice to see his majesty’s ministers 
bring forward a plan of reform, which 
would come with grace from them, and 
be received with gratitude by the people. 
The opinion of the necessity of a reform 
in parliament was at present so general, 
the only difference prevailing upon the 
subject being only as to the precise plan, 
that some reform must necessarily take 
place. This was particularly desirable at 
this time, when committees of that house 
were every day bringing to light abuses 
that were concealed from view; when 
the weight of the taxes were only to be 
equalled by the severity of their collec- 
tion; when what was granted liberally 
was expended prodigally ; and when there 
appeared no disposition to retrench or to 
limit unnecessary expenditure. Under 
such circumstances, a reform was essen- 
tially necessary, and at such a moment he 
regretted that any gentleman of such re- 
spectability as the hon. gent. (Mr. Bankes) 
and who had rendered such important ser- 
vices, too, in the various committees of 
that house, should have spoken of a class 
of the people of this country, in such a 
manner, that, with all his respect for him, 
he must say, he had grossly misrepresent- 
ed them.—The hon. gent. said, that the 
noble lord ought not to be puhished, be- 
cause the offence had not been completed. 
But, the question was not then a question 
of punishment. All that was proposed 
was, to guard against his majesty’s minis- 
ters future conduct ; it was only proposed 
to provide, that similar effects should not 
in future arise from similar causes: and 
the rhore especially, as it had been that 
night admitted and argued on the other 
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side of the house, that the corrupt abuse 
of patronage in support of administration 
was not blamable. It behoved that house 
to shew to the public that it was not inat- 
tentive to its interests; and to guard its 
own character from the imputation that 
whilst it punished petty offenders in detail, 
it was reluctafit to inflict the same punish- 
ment upon an offending minister. Was 
not the Plymouth Tinman’s casé in the 
recollection of the house; and with such 
an example before theit eves, could they 
hesitate to vote the Resolutions against 
the noble lord? Complaints had been 
vented against the press; but if men of 
rank would do their duty, they might bid 
defiance to the press. It was not their 
rank, but their vices that provoked the ani- 
madversions of the press; which would 
ever be ready to pay the tribute of its ad- 
mirations to their virtues. In this think- 
ing, this rational, this reflecting country, 
they had but to do their duty, and they 
would ensure the approbation of their 
countrymen. If any plan of reform 
should be proposed, he besought the 
house to entertain it with temper, and ab- 
stain from all imputation of disaflection to 
those who might propose it. He should 
not detain the house longer, but should 
most certainly vote for the Resolutions of 
the noble lord. 

Mr. Johnstone said, he came to join in 
the discussion biassed in favour of the 
question; but he did not see that the noble 
lord, whose conduct became the subject 
of investigation, deserved all the disgrace 
and dishonour which had been attached 
tohim. He preferred a moderate course of 
proceeding towards the noble lord. He 
agreed with the mild maxim of Hume, that 
the most moderate measures were the most 
wise. 

Mr. H. Lascelles said, the crime imputed 
to the noble lord was not dissimilar to a 
political offence committed by the late 
Mr. Pitt, for which parliament granted 
him anindemnity. He could not vote for 
the Resoliitions, as they imposed a cen- 
sure disproportioned to the crime. Still 
he was of opinion that the transaction 
was of such a nature as not to be passed 
over with total impunity. 

Mr. Windham felt it necessary to explain 
his reasons for the vote he should give, 
or rather for the vote he should not 
‘give. Neither the original Resolutions, 
nor the motion made by a noble lord on 
the other side, were such as to induce him 
fo give his support to either. He could 
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not agree that they should pass to the 
order of the day, as it would expose them 
to misconstraction. On the other hand, 
the Resolutions of lis noble friend were too 
strong and disproportioned to the offence. 
Two éourses lay open; either to vote for 
neither, or to vote against both. The 
most regular way would be to oppose the 
motion for the order of the day, for the 
purpose of pursuing the medium course 
that was proposed. The house, in giving 
their decision, were called upon, in his 
opinion, to distinguish between the act 
and the offender. Should they pass to the 
order of the day, he feared it would be re- 
garded as an implied approbation of the 
principle. He would admit that any at- 
tack on the privileges of that house, or the 
freedom and purity of elections, was a 
very fair and fit object for parliamentary 
cognizance. He would be glad to know 
how far the principle was to be carried ? 
Whether it was to apply to any man in- 
fluencing or endeavouring to influence a 
vote, or procure a seat under certain cir- 
cumstances, or whether it was meant to 
limit it to ministers? He feared his noble 
friend had taken his principle too wide. 
If he meant that it should be declared 
criminal in any man to endeavour to ob- 
tain a seat in that house under those cir- 
cumstances with which they were all ac- 
quainted, that would embrace much more 
than this motion. There was not a place 
in the kingdom that sent members to par- 
liament to which, with perhaps the excep- 
tion of Old Sarum, it would hot apply. 
When they were ca'led upon to condemn 
so violently the noble lord, they would do 
well to ask themselves whether they would 
hesitate for the purpose of securing an 
election to recommend a friend to go- 
vernment. J'rom the evidence, it did not 
appear that the offence imputed to the no- 
ble lord was even inchoate in ifitention. 
It was certainly incumbent on the house to 
give an opinion on the transaction, but not 
too strong an opinion of the man. It cer- 
tainly was not the intention of the noble 
lord, from what he could collect, to put a 
person in this place to answer an improper 
ptirpose. An hon. member (Mr. Bankes) 
had been accused of calumniating classes 
of the people, and he had been called upon 
to name those who under the mask of re- 
form were endeavouring to subvert the 
constitution. Now, though there might 
be no difficulty in naming individuals, 
there might be a great deal in naming 
classes. But it was notorious that there 
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were many hundreds, and he feared thou- 
sands and tens of thousands who speculat- 
ed upon a change. Some of these might 
be influenced by worthy motives; he had 
no doubt there were; vthers with different 
views, who wished to throw all into cenfu- 
sion, and take their chance, as it is called. 
Some were hostile to this; some to that. 
Others were so extravagant, that they 
were only doubtful where to begin, and 
what to do. But he trusted that whatever 
government was in the country, would be 
strong and firm enough to resist. The 


moment a single brick was taken out of 


the building on this principle, the entire 
ruin of the edifice must fullow. Such re- 
form would inevitably terminate in revo- 
lution. As to parliamentary reform, he 
never saw any change that was proposed 
which had either common sense or practi- 
cability to recommend it. 

Mr. Whitbread moved that the Resolu- 
tion passed by the house in 1779 be read. 
That Resolution declared it to be a high 
crime and misdemeanor in his majesty’s 
Ministers or servants under the crown, to 
interfere in the election of members of 
parliament. Such interference was evi- 
dently an infringement of the liberty of 
the subject, and dangerous to the free con- 
stitution of this country. He called on 
any man in the house to lay his hand 
on his heart, and declare whether the of- 
fence with which the noble lord was 
charged did not come under that Resolu- 
tion. If it did, was it possible to pass to 
the order of the day, after the confession 
which they heard from the noble lord, 
after his pathetic appeal to their feelings, 
after he threw himself, in fact, upon their 
mercy? He certainly had not much preju- 
dice in favour of the political opinions of 
that noble lord; but there was something 
in his manner of leaving the house that 
almost wholly disarmed him. He had at- 
tended closely to the speech of his noble 
friend who had made the motion, and 
listened to it throughout with feelings of 
approbation; but he must say, that the 
manner in which his noble friend’s propo- 
sitions had been treated was calculated to 
produce a very unfavourable impression 
on the public mind. ‘The offence was 
one of a very serious nature, and the 
house had not to enquire whether it had 
been committed. The fact of the nego- 
ciation was admitted by the noble viscount ; 
but thought he had unequivocally confessed 
his fault, stillit was the duty of the house 
to express their opinion upon his conduct. 
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It was not sufficient to say that a corrupt 
purpose had not been carried into effect : 
that formed no excuse in other cases. Had 
not a Mr. Hamlin been prosecuted for 
offering a bribe to lord Sidmouth? and 
was not the unfortunate Mr. Beazly suffer- 
ing for a similar proceeding towards the 
duke of Portland? Why, then, is it said 
that the noble viscount, who offered to ex- 
change a Writership for a seat in that 
house, should escape all punishment ? The 
house were told that they ought, in this 
case, to take a middle course, by which it 
appeared to be meant that nothing at all 
should be done. A learned gentleman 
(Mr. Croker), had talked about the sanc- 
tion of precedent, as if it were a common 
practice to barter Writerships for seats in 
parliament. But no precedent of the ex- 
istence of such abuses as those which had 
been proved to prevail, could excuse the 
house for not punishing offenders, when 
the cases were brought under their notice. 
The regret expressed by the noble viscount 
had also been urged as an inducement to 
the house not to pass a vote of censure on 
him. This, however, was a very weak 
argument in his favour. Did a judge, 
when trying a starving wretch for steal- 
ing, tell the jury to put themselves in his 
place, and to allow his temptation and 
contrition to be an excuse for his crime ? 
When such practices were thus alluded to, 
and brought within the knowledge of par- 
liament, it was impossible they could ab- 
stain from passing a marked censure on 
them. _In this instance it was impossible 
not to adopt this noble friend’s Resolution, 
or one of the same tenor. They had be- 
fore them “ confitentem reum.’ The noble 
lord acknowledged the justice of the accu- 
sation brought against him. Lord Castle- 
reagh acknowledged that he- placed a 
Writership at the disposal of his friend, to 
enable him to obtain a Seat in parliament ; 
lord Clancarty acknowledges the fact ; the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer admits that 
it is a great political offence, and how, 
after these admissions, was it possible to 
pass to the order of the day ? What, under 
these circumstances, were they to do? 
Why, save the character of the house: for 
if they did not, the house was gone! A 
bill of indemnity it was supposed might 
cover this, as well as other cases of the 
same sort. But it would be curious to see 
how a bill in the present case could be . 
worded. Would it declare that because 
lord Castlereagh had confessed that he had 
been guilty, he was therefore indemnified. 
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An bon. gent. has alluded to some recent 
public meetings, which, he says, have 
passed Resolutions tending to degrade 
persons of rank, and public men of every 
description. He, however, had seen no 
Resolutions of the kind to which the hon. 
gent. had alluded; onthe contrary, he 
found the people attached to the sovereign 
and the constitution ; but it did not follow 
that that attachment should induce them 
to approve of all the abuses which had 
crept into the administration of the consti- 
tution. His right hon. friend had exclaimed 
against the activity of the enemies of the 
constitution. He did not believe there was 
any considerable body of men in this coun- 
try who wished to subvert it. The people 
collectively were attached to the crown, 
theywere attached to the person ofthe reign- 
ing monarch, and nothing but the egre- 
gious misconduct of his ministers, or those 
about him, could alter that attachment. 
He had once endeavoured to impress upon 
the house the necessity of a reform in the 
representation of the country, but from 
various circumstances into which it was 
not necessary to enter, the public mind 
was then diverted from that question to 
other objects. The converts to parliamen- 
tary reform were now, however, numerous 
in every part of the country, and if the 
motion which his noble friend had sub- 
mitted to the house should be negatived, it 
was easy to predict that they would be- 
come still more numerous. His right hon. 
friend (Mr. Windham), had alluded to the 
state of the question of reform twenty years 
ago, but he begged of him also to reflect 
on the events which had occurred in Eu- 
rope since that period ; events which might 
be fairly ascribed to a pertinacious resist- 
ance of all reform. Thisunyielding spirit 
of opposition to reform had Seen the prin- 
cipal cause of the ruin of the continent. 
States had fallen, when a trifling conces- 
sion might have preserved them. The 
states of Brabant, his right hon. friend 
would allow, might most probably have 
been preserved to Austria, had a more 
liberal policy been pursued by the cabinet 
of Vienna. With respect to what had been 
said of the various plans of reform, it was 
surely absurd to make that an argument for 
no reform at all. ‘If his right hon. friend 
should again become a reformer, he was 
confident, that with his fertile imagination 
and sceptical doubts, he would be the last 
man in the country to know when or where 
to begin. He would tell his right hon. 
friend, however, that the necessity of re- 
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form was every day becoming greater ; 
that the house must take up the question, 
and that if they must reform deeply, it 
was because they did not reform sooner: 
Mr. Secretary Canning agreed with what 
had fallen from an hon. gent. on the other 
side of the house, that the character of the 
house was more to be attended to than the 
character of any individual whatsoever. 
He perceived, however, that every gent. 
who had spoken, entertained a due sense 
of the manner in which his noble friend 
had conducted his defence, and did not 
wish to press any severe sentence upon 
him. They might then take into their 
consideration, that the intention of the 
noble lord was never carried into execution, 
and that it certainly would have been re- 
tracted, if the noble lord had afterwards 
come to learn the character of the person, 
and the circumstances of the offer. No 
man could say the noble lord had conduct- 
ed himself with contumacious contempt. 
He had expressed as much humility as he 
could, consistently with his own honour and 
the dignity of the house. Every liberal 
person would acknowledge, that there was 
a manner of recanting an error which be- 
came a man, and the noble lord had a 
claim on that ground to the good opinion 
of the house. He, therefore, in voting for 
the orders of the day, by no means thought 
the house thereby would pronounce that 
the case submitted to them was not of very 
serious importance, but that the voting 
for the other orders of the day was, accord- 
ing to parliamentary usage, a way of shew- 
ing that the house had taken the case into 
its consideration, and that having weighed 
all the circumstances, they did not think 
it necessary to come to any crimiaating 
Resolutions. In order, however, to express 
this opinion more clearly and unmistake- 
ably, he would rather wish that instead of 
the orders of the day, a Resolution slwuld 
be substituted, declaring that the house 
saw no reason for a criminating resolution. 
—Mr. Secretary Canning concluded, by 
stating, that when the present question 
was disposed of, he should submit to the 
house the following Resolution: « That it 
is the duty of this house to maintain a jea- 
lous weet over the purity and independ- 
ence of parliament; but that this house 
duly weighing the Evidence before it, and 
all the circumstances of the case, and con- 
sidering that the intention referred to inthat 
Evidence was not carried into effect, this 
house does not think it necessary to come 
toa criminatory Resolution upon the same.” 
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were many hundreds, and he feared thou- 
sands and tens of thousands who speculat- 
ed upon a change. Some of these might 
be influenced by worthy motives; he had 
no doubt there were; others with different 
views, who wished to throw all into confu- 
sion, and take their chance, as it is called. 
Some were hostile to this; some to that. 
Others were so extravagant, that they 
were only doubtful where to begin, and 
what to do. But he trusted that whatever 
government was in the country, would be 
strong and firm enough to resist. The 
moment a single brick was taken out of 
the building on this principle, the entire 
ruin of the edifice must fullow. Such re- 
form would inevitably terminate in revo- 
lution. As to parliamentary reform, he 
never saw any change that was proposed 
which had either common sense or practi- 
cability to recommend it. 

Mr. Whitbread moved that the Resolu- 
tion passed by the house in 1779 be read. 
That Resolution declared it to be a high 
crime and misdemeanor in his majesty’s 
Ministers or servants under the crown, to 
interfere in the election of members of 
parliament. Such interference was evi- 
dently an infringement of the liberty of 
the subject, and dangerous to the free con- 
stitution of this country. He called on 
any man in the house to lay his hand 
on his heart, and declare whether the of- 
fence with which the noble lord was 
charged did not come under that Resolu- 
tion. If it did, was it possible to pass to 
the order of the day, after the confession 
which they heard from the noble lord, 
after his pathetic appeal to their feelings, 
after he threw himself, in fact, upon their 
mercy? He certainly had not much preju- 
dice in favour of the political opinions of 
that noble lord; but there was something 
in his manner of leaving the house that 
almost wholly disarmed him. He had at- 
tended closely to the speech of his noble 
friend who had made the motion, and 
listened to it throughout with feelings of 
approbation; but he must say, that the 
manner in which his noble friend’s propo- 
sitions had been treated was calculated to 
produce a very unfavourable impression 
on the public mind. The offence was 
one of a very serious nature, and the 
house had not to enquire whether it had 
been committed. The fact of the nego- 
ciation was admitted by the noble viscount ; 
but thought he had unequivocally confessed 
his fault, stillit was the duty of the house 
to express their opinion upon his conduct. 
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It was not sufficient to say that a corrupt 
purpose had not been carried into effect : 
that formed no excuse in other cases. Had 
not a Mr. Hamlin been prosecuted for 
offering a bribe to lord Sidmouth? and 
was not the unfortunate Mr. Beazly suffer- 
ing for a similar proceeding towards the 
duke of Portland? Why, then, is it said 
that the noble viscount, who offered to ex- 
change a Writership for a seat in that 
house, should escape all punishment? The 
house were told that they ought, in this 
case, to take a middle course, by which it 
appeared to be meant that nothing at all 
should be done. A learned gentleman 
(Mr. Croker), had talked about the sanc- 
tion of precedent, as if it were a common 
practice to barter Writerships for seats in 
parliament. But no precedent of the ex- 
istence of such abuses as those which had 
been proved to prevail, could excuse the 
house for not punishing offenders, when 
the cases were brought under their notice. 
The regret expressed by the noble viscount 
had also been urged as an inducement to 
the house not to pass a vote of censure on 
him. 
argument in his favour. Did a judge, 
when trying a starving wretch for steal- 
ing, tell the jury to put themselves in his 
place, and to allow his temptation and 
contrition to be an excuse for his crime ? 
When such practices were thus alluded to, 
and brought within the knowledge of par- 
liament, it was impossible they could ab- 
stain from passing a marked censure on 
them. _In this instance it was impossible 
not to adopt this noble friend’s Resolution, 
or one of the same tenor. They had be- 
fore them “ confitentem reum.”’ The noble 
lord acknowledged the justice of the accu- 
sation brought against him. Lord Castle- 
reagh acknowledged that he- placed a 
Writership at the disposal of his friend, to 
enable him to obtain a Seat in parliament ; 
lord Clancarty acknowledges the fact ; the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer admits that 
it is a great political offence, and how, 
after these admissions, was it possible to 
pass to the order of the day ? What, under 
these circumstances, were they to do? 
Why, save the character of the house: for 
if they did not, the house was gone! A 
bill of indemnity it was supposed might 
cover this, as well as other cases of the 
same sort. But it would be curious to see 


how a bill in the present case could be . 


worded. Would it declare that because 
lord Castlereagh had confessed that he had 
been guilty, he was therefore indemnified. 


This, however, was a very weak 
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An hon. gent. has alluded to some recent 
public meetings, which, he says, have 
passed Resolutions tending to degrade 
persons of rank, and public men of every 
description. He, however, had seen no 
Resolutions of the kind to which the hon. 
gent. had alluded; onthe contrary, he 
found the people attached to the sovereign 
and the constitution ; but it did not follow 
that that attachment should induce them 
to approve of all the abuses which had 
crept into the administration of the consti- 
tution. His right hon. friend had exclaimed 
against the activity of the enemies of the 
constitution. He did not believe there was 
any considerable body of men in this coun- 
try who wished to subvert it. The people 
collectively were attached to the crown, 
theywere attached to the person ofthe reign- 
ing monarch, and nothing but the egre- 
gious misconduct of his ministers, or those 
about him, could alter that attachment. 
He had once endeavoured to impress upon 
the house the necessity of a reform in the 
representation of the country, but from 
various circumstances into which it was 
not necessary to enter, the public mind 
was then diverted from that question to 
other objects. The converts to parliamen- 
tary reform were now, however, numerous 
in every part of the country, and if the 
motion which his noble friend had sub- 
mitted to the house should be negatived, it 
was easy to predict that they would be- 
come still more numerous. His right hon. 
friend (Mr. Windham), had alluded to the 
state of the question of reform twenty years 
ago, but he begged of him also to reflect 
on the events which had occurred in Eu- 
rope since that period ; events which might 
be fairly ascribed to a pertinacious resist- 
ance of all reform. Thisunyielding spirit 
of opposition to reform had Seen the prin- 
cipal cause of the ruin of the continent. 
States had fallen, when a trifling conces- 
sion might have preserved them. The 
states of Brabant, his right hon. friend 
would allow, might most probably have 
been preserved to Austria, had a more 
liberal policy been pursued by the cabinet 
of Vienna. With respect to what had been 
said of the various plans of reform, it was 
surely absurd to make that an argument for 
no reform at all. If his right hon. friend 
should again become a reformer, he was 
confident, that with his fertile imagination 
and sceptical doubts, he would be the last 
man in the country to know when or where 
to begin. He would tell his right hon. 
friend, however, that the necessity of re- 
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form was every day becoming greater ; 
that the house must take up the question, 
and that if they must reform deeply, it 
was because they did not reform sooner: 
Mr. Secretary Canning agreed with what 
had fallen from an hon. gent. on the other 
side of the house, that the character of the 
house was more to be attended to than the 
character of any individual whatsoever. 
He perceived, however, that every gent. 
who had spoken, entertained a due sense 
of the manner in which his noble friend 
had conducted his defence, and did not 
wish to press any severe sentence upon 
him. They might then take into their 
consideration, that the intention of the 
noble lord was never carried into execution, 
and that it certainly would have been re- 
tracted, if the noble lord had afterwards 
come to learn the character of the person, 
and the circumstances of the offer. No 
man could say the noble lord had conduct- 
ed himself with contumacious contempt. 
He had expressed as much humility as he 
could, consistently with his own honour and 
the dignity of the house. Every liberal 
person would acknowledge, that there was 
a manner of recanting an error which be- 
came a man, and the noble lord had a 
claim on that ground to the good opinion 
of the house. He, therefore, in voting for 
the orders of the day, by no means thought 
the house thereby would pronounce that 
the case submitted to them was not of very 
serious importance, but that the voting 
for the other orders of the day was, accord- 
ing to parliamentary usage, a way of shew- 
ing that the house had taken the case into 
its consideration, and that having weighed 
all the circumstances, they did not think 
it necessary to come to any criminating 
Resolutions. In order, however, to express 
this opinion more clearly and unmistake- 
ably, he would rather wish that instead of 
the orders of the day, a Resolution should 
be substituted, declaring that the house 
saw no reason for a criminating resolution. 
—Mr. Secretary Canning concluded, by 
stating, that when the present question 
was disposed of, he should submit to the 
house the following Resolution : « That it 
is the duty of this house to maintain a jea- 
lous mead over the purity and independ- 
ence of parliament; but that this house 
duly weighing the Evidence before it, and 
all the circumstances of the case, and con- 
sidering that the intention referred to inthat 
Evidence was not carried into effect, this 
house does not think it necessary to come 
toa criminatory Resolution upon the same.”’ 
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Sir C. Price spoke for some time, but 
there was such a general cry of question ! 
question ! that we could not collect his sen- 
timents. 

Mr. Tierney said it was not his intention 
to offer himself to the house’; but the Re- 
solution of the right hon. Secretary had put 
the noble lord’s case on a new footing. 
After debating the question several hours, 
the right hon. Secretary had brought for- 
ward the same Resolution proposed by an 
hon. member (Mr. Bankes.) The hon. 
gent. had perhaps over-heard some conver- 
sation, and finding the orders of the day 
would not do, because that motion could 
not be carried, he had brought forward his 
Resolution. He wished rather to be lenient 
than severe towards lord Castlereagh ; but 
when so much had been said about the 
great candour of his defence, he must ob- 
serve that in his defence he had only re- 
peated what he had said before the Com- 
mittee ; and it must be recollected that the 
fact had been fully proved against lord 
Castlereagh in the Committee by the evi- 
dence of lord Clancarty and others, before 
lord Castkereagh had himself been exa- 
mined. He did not see that it was any 
mitigation to say that lord Castlereagh had 
been so particular about the fitness of the 
person recommended, as those writerships 
were always given to boys, and the son of 
a chimney-sweeper might be just as fit as 
the son of a nobleman, if he had interest to 
get arecommendation. As the fact was 
net ouly clearly proved, but confessed, he 
could not see how the house could avoid 
expressing its displeasure. When the 
house ordered Mr. Davison to be prosecuted 
for a lesser offence, with respect to cor- 
yupt influence at elections, he could. not 
see how, with any shadow of impartial 
justice, they could come to such a resolu- 
tion as was proposed by the right hon. se- 
cretary. 

Lord A. Hamilton, in his reply, denied 
that he meant to impute to lord Castlereagh 
any knowledge of pecuniary adyantage to 
be gained by the business. 

At half past two o’clock the house di- 
vided on the original motion.—Ayes, 167. 
Noes, 216.—Majority 49 against it. 

The gallery was not re-opened to stran- 
gers, and the house shortly afterwards di- 
vided on Mr. Canning’s Amendment.— 
Ayes, 214. Noes, 167.—Majority 47. 

Mr. C. Wynn then proposed, that there 
should be added to Mr. Canning’s Amend- 
ment words to this effect—* That the 
house was cepfirmed in its opinion, that it 
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was unnecessary to proceed further in the 
case, from the openness which the noble 
lord had displayed, and the regret which 
he had expressed for his conduct.’ This, 
however, was negatived without a division. 
—Strangers were not again admitted, but 
we understand that Mr. Madocks stated 


his anxiety to assure the house, that it was’ 


his intention at no very distant day to sub- 
mit to that house the motion of which he 
had given notice previous to the Easter re- 


cess relative to the great question of Par-- 


liamentary Reform. 


List of the Minority. 
Abercromby, hon. J. _ Folkes, sir Martin 
Adams, C. Folkestone. vise. 
Agar, E. F. Forbes, viscount 
Allan, Alex. Gascoyne, Isaac 
Althorp, vise. Gell, Philip 
Antonie, W. L. Goddard, Thomas 
Babington, Thos. Godfrey, Thomas 
Baker, J. (Canterb.) | Gooch, T.S. 
Barham, J. F. Gordon, Wm. 
Bastard, J. P. Gower, lord G. L. 
Beach, M.H. Grattan, rt. hon, H, 
Bernard, Scrope Greenhill, Robt. 
Bernard, Thos, Grenfell, Pascoe 
Bewicke, C. Grey, hon. Booth 
Biddulph, R. M. Giles, D. 
Blachford, B, P. Halsey, Joseph 
Blackburne, J. Hammet, John 
Blackburne, J. [. Hibbert, Geo. 
Bouverie, hon. B. Hlippisley, sir J. 
Bradshaw, hon. C. Holmes, W. 
Brand, hon, T, Horner, F. 
Brogden, J. Horrocks, S. 
Burdett, sir Francis Howard, hon. W. 
Burrell, sir C. Howard, II. 


Byng, Geo. Howorth, Humph. 
Calcraft, John fughes, W. L. 
Calvert, N. Hurst, R. 





Cartwright, W. R. 
Cavendish, Id. G. 
Cavendish, Wm. 
Clements, hon. J. 
Cochrane, lord 


Cochrane, hon G, A. 


Coke, T. W. 
Colburne, N. W. R. 
Combe, H. C. 
Cooke, Bryan 
Cowper, E. Sing 
Creevey, Thomas 
Curwen, J.C. 
Davenport, D. 
Dugdale, S. D. 
Dundas, Charles 
Dundas, hon. C, L. 
Dundas, hon. L. 
Estcourt, Thos. 
Ferguson, R. C. 
Fitzgerald, Id. H. 


Fitzpatrick, rt. hon. R. 


Foley, hon. A. 


Foley, Thomas 


Hussey, Wm. 


Hutchinson, hon. C,. 


Jekyll, Joseph 
Keck, G. A. L. 
Knapp, G. 
Lambe, hon. W. 
Lambton, R, J. 
Langton, W. G. 
Leach, John 
Lemon, sir Wm. 
Lemon, John 
Leycester, H. 
Lloyd, J. M. 
Lloyd, sir E. 
Longman, Geo. 
Loveden, F. L. 
Lubbock. sir Johu 
Lushington, S, R. 
Lyttelton, hon. W. 
M‘ Donald, James 
Madocks, W. A. 
Mahon, hon. S, 
Markhan, J. 
Marryat, J. 
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Martin, H. 
Maule, bon. W. 
Maxwell, W. 
Milbanke, sir R. 
Miller, sir T. 
Milner, sir W. 
Milton, lord 
Montgomery, II. C. 
Moore, Peter 
Mordaunt, sir C. 
Mosley, sir Ows. 
Mostyn, sir Thos. 
North, D. 
Neville, hon. R. 


Newport, rt. hon. sir J. 


O'Callaghan, James 
Ovlander, sir Win, 
Ossulston, lord 
Palk, sir L. 
Parnell, .H. 
Patten, Peter 
Peirse, Henry 
Percy, earl 
Pendergraft, — 
Petty, lord H. 
Piggott, sir Arthur 
Pollington, lord 


Ponsonby, rt. hon. G. 


Porchester, lord 
Price, Richard 
Prittie, hon. F. A. 
Pym, F. 
Richardson, W. 
Ridley, sir M. 
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Robarts, Abraham 
Romilly, sir S, 
Saville, A. 
Scudamore, R. P, 
Sharpe, R. 
Shaw, Robert 
Shelley, T. 
Shipley, W. 
Simeon, J. 
St. Aubyn, sir John 
Stewart, James 
ag: ol A 2A 
albot, R. W. 
Taylor, C. 
Taylor, M. A. 
Tempest, sir H. V. 
Temple, earl 
Templetown, vise. 
Thornton, H. 
Tierney, rt. hon. Geo. 
Townshend, hon.W.A. 
Tracey, C. H. 
Tremayne, J. H. 
Vansittart, Geo. 
Vaughan, sir R. W.” 
Walpole, hon. G. 
Wardle, G. L. 
Western, C. C. 
Wharton, J. 
Whitbread, S, 
Wynne, C. W. 
Tellers, 
Hamilton, lord A. 
Smith, W. (Norwich) 
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HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Wednesday, April 26. 

[America.] The Earl of Selkirk moved 
for an Address to his majesty, praying for 
some Papers relative to the Mission of 
Mr. Rose to America. These Papers were 
necessary to the discussion of his motion, 
and he thought there could be no objection 
to their production, as they had_ been al- 
ready laid before the other house. 

The Earl of Leverpool protested against 
the principle, that because papers had 
been laid before the other house of par- 
liament, that therefore they were to be 
produced in their lordships’ house. He 
contended that there ought to be some 
intelligible rule on the subject. For in- 
stance, in order: to elucidate any Bill on 
the table, or with a view to a discussion 
of any subject, the discussion of which had 
been previously acceded to by ministers, 
papers were readily granted. In this case, 
however, he was wholly inimical to the 
introduction of the discussion proposed by 
the noble ear! in his intended motion ; 


‘protesting, as he did, against any attempt 


to take the negociation with America out 
of the hands of his majesty’s ministers. 
Vou. XIV, 





Se 


He must, therefore, oppose the production 
of papers moved for with a view to that 
discusssion. 

Viscount Sidmouth expressed his asto- 
nishment at what had fallen from his noble 
friend, and contended that there were 
other cases besides those mentioned by 
his noble friend, in which, in confor- 
mity with the practice of the house, papers 
had been granted, and particularly for the 
purposes of inquiry and investigation. He 
thought in the present case, a mission 
having been sent to America which had 
failed, that there was no ground for refus- 
ing the papers asked for, with the view of 
explaining the circumstances attending 
that mission. 

The Earl of Selkirk urged the propriety 
of granting the papers, the mission of Mr. 
Rose having terminated, and because he 
had reason to believe that ministers were 
on that occasion disposed to sacrifice the 
most important rights of the country. If 
so, would it not be fitting to address his 
majesty, praying him to maintain those 
rights, and in that case, would it not be 
proper to have before the honse informa- 
tion upon the subject ? 

The motion was nezatived. 





HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Wednesday, April 26. 

[Martinique Trape Bitt.] Mr. Rose 
moved for leave to bring ina bill for regu- 
lating the Trade with Martinique. 

Mr. Marryatt expressed his surprize, 
that when a deviation so great from the 
general colonial system was proposed, 
lione of his majesty’s ministers had thought 
proper to communicate to the house any 
reason for such deviation; he considered 
the price ef sugars would be equally 
affected, whether those from Martinique 
were admitted only for exportation or for 
home consumption also: the not allowing 
the inbabitants of that island the privileges 
of other British colonies, might create 
disaffection, and was contrary to the spi- 
rit of the proclamation of our commanders. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer defended 
the measure, and contended, that the re- 
strictions proposed on the Martinique trade 
would be beneticial to our own colonies, 
and was not aware that any proclamation 
had been issued, of which this regulation 
would be an infringement. He professed 
his readiness to discuss the measure on a 
future day, and only wished at present for 
leave-to bring in the bill. 
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Mr. Jacob remarked, that the proprie- 
tors of West India Estates had always 
shewn a great degree of tenacity to main- 
tain a monopoly of the supply of the Bii- 
tish Islands, and that it did not appear 
their produce would be much afiected, 
whatever regulations.might be adopied 
with respect to Martinique ; but as they 
entertained a prejudice on the one hand, 
and the inhabitants of Martinique on the 
other, it was the business of the house to 
legislate impartially between them. He 
felt it impossible not to lament the situ- 
ation of our own colonies, the property of 
which was depreciated in a most ruinous 
degree. It would be no smaii alleviation 
to them if the importation of French bran- 
dies were prohibited: this would increase 
the consumption of rum, its natural sub- 
stitute, and the production of our own co- 
lonies. Brandy was by no means a ne- 
cessary of life, and by allowing its con- 
sumption we were benefiting the enemy. 
He gave government credit for their deter- 
mination to prohibit its importation, but 
their views were in a great measure frus- 
trated by. the licences now outstanding 
circulated in different parts of Europe, and 
of whicha shametul traffic was made. 

Mr. Rose, in the present siage of the 
business, was willing to wave the dis- 
cussion of Martinique sugars, but denied 
any assurance being given to the inhabi- 
tants that the island should in all respects 
be in the same situation as other British 
colonies. He asserted that no licences 
for the importation of French  brandies 
had been granted for the Jast six or eight 
months, except in circumstances of pecu- 
liar hardship, when the brandies had been 
paid for by British subjects; and that 
even under those circumstances, none had 
been either granted or renewed lately, 
nor would they in future. 

Mr. Horner contended, that the sale of 
licences had been carried to a great ex- 
tent, and was an evil that much required 
correction: he did not altogether disap- 
prove of making a distinction between 
Martinique and our other colonies, but it 
was of importance to ascertain whether 
any promises to the contrary had been 
held out by our commanders. 

Mr. Bering coincided in opinion with 
Mr. Marryattand Mr. Jacob in respect to 
placing the sugars of Martinique on the 
same footing as those from our own islands, 


-and condemned the abuse which existed 


in respect to licences. He regretted that 
at a time when it was thought necessary 
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for government to interfere so much in 
affairs of commerce, the Board of Trade 
was filled by noble lords and learned 
lords, and not by men of practical com. 
mercial habits. 

Leave was given to bring in the bill. 





HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Thursday, April 27. 


[Campaicn 1N Sparin—ORDERS IssuED 
BY Sir Jonn Moore.] Mr. Abercrombie 
rose to make the motion of which he had 
given notice, rciative to the general Or- 
ders issued by general sir John Moore at 
Salamanca, &c. in Spain. His sole object 
in moving for these papers was, that the 
character of that gallant and highly la- 
mented officer might appear in its true 
colours. He did not apprehend there 
could be any objection to this motion, and 
should therefore mention the papers, viz. 
Copies of the general Orders issued on the 
25th of October, 11th of November, and 
23d, 27th, and $0th of December, 1808. 

Lord Castlereagh said, he should be sorry 
to refuse any papers which might be 
thought necessary to vindicate the cha- 
racter of the gallant officer alluded to, 
but he must resist the motion; first, be- 
cause the executive government could not 
comply with it. No such papers were in 
his office, nor did he know where they 
were, except they might be in possession 
of the adjutant-general in Spain. In the 
next place, he thought it a serious ques- 
tion of prudence whether such papers 
ought to be called for, as the orders of ge- 
nerals to the army under their command 
were conveyed in a tone which might be 
necessary to keep up discipline, and might 
not perhaps be quite consonant to the 
feelings of the house, and should not there- 
fore be made public. 

General Tarleton said, that if the noble 
lord would refer to the adjutant-general, 
he would easily find where the papers 
moved for were. As to the other objec- 
tion to the tone of general orders, and 
their not according with the feelings of 
the house, he thought it very futile. ‘They 
were always clear and concise, and so far 
not consonant with the long speeches in 
that house ; but if those moved for were 
supposed necessary to clear up any doubts 
as to the conduct of the gallant and la- 
mented officer alluded to, they ought cer- 
tainly to be produced. He should there- 
fore take the sense of the house on the 
qwestion. 
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Mr. Abercrombie said, that as, contrary 
to his expectation, his.molion was oppos- 
ed, he would beg the attention of the 
house while he briefly stated his reasons 
for making it, and why he thought the ob- 
jections of no weight against it. As to 
the first, it would be easy for the Order of 
that house to be directed to the adjutant- 
general, and if he had not the papers, then 
to the adjutant-general of the army in 
Spain. With respect to the second objec- 
tion, of the tone of a commanding officer 

eing different to what it would be if ad- 
dressed to the house, it made, he thought, 
rather in favour of the motion; there 
could not, certainly, be any object which 
the house ought more to wish the know- 
ledge of, than the state of the discipline of 
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officer, in its proper colours on the recerds 
of that house ; and the production of these 
orders was the only way of eflectually 
clearing it from the doubts that would 
otherwise be spread over it. 

Mr. Taylor thought, as the propriety 
of sir John Mocre’s conduct appeared 
such that the public were generally satis- 
fied, the production of the papers moved 
for seemed unnecessary. 

Mr. Horner thought, that whatever ob- 
stacle from a feeling of delicacy might 
arise in some cases to the production of 
certain documents, none after what had 


| already been produced could be supposed 


to exist in the present He thought they 


| ought to be produced, to enlighten the 


the army. As tothe gallant officer who | 


was the object of the motion, he was sure 


that brave general never wrote or express- | 
ed a sentiment relative to the army under | 
his command, which he would not have | 


published and wished to be known to the 
whole world. 


respecting the disorder and want of disci- 


sir John Moore, which had shewn itself 
particularly in the retreat from Sahagun 
to Corunna, and that this, want of disci- 
pline was not owing to general Moore. 
Now, if those Orders were made public, 
they would shew plainly and clearly that 
the fault was not with him. If the noble 
lord meant these orders should not be 
known to the public, and if it were true, as 
the noble lord had admitted, that every 
thing had been done by sir Johu Moore in 
the retreat from Sahagun to Corunna, that 
could have been done by the abiest gene- 
ral in any service, then the argument 
amounted to this, viz. that you must not 
hurt the feelings of the army, but you 
may sacrifice the honour and character of 
the officer who commanded. If any thing 
had been done by the gallant officer al- 
luded to, which was at all faulty, it was 
entirely owing to ministers; and as he 
had, unfortunately for the country, fallen 
a sacrifice to the situation in which he nad 
been placed by them, or by their-adhe- 
rents, it was extremely hard to sacrifice 
his character, as well as his life, to screen 
themselves. The whole of these Orders 
had been published in the newspapers, 
and if refused, that house would be the 
only place in which they would not be 
known. He wished, however, to place 
the character of the gailant and lamented 


|, peared, for their production, 37 ; 
It was very weil known, | 
that a considerable alarm had gone abroad | 


public on a question so important. 
Lord Castlercagh briefly replied, and 


| gave it as his opinion, that such an inquiry 


at the present moment would be invidious 
and unnecessary. 

A division took place, when there ap- 
Against 
it, 62; Majority, 25. 

{| CampaiGn in Spatn.—Sin Jonn Moorg 


| AND Mr. Frers.] Mr. Eden rose to move 
pline in the army under the command of | 





for ceriain Papers relating to Mr. Frere’s 
mission. After some preliminary observ- 
ations, he stated, that Mr. Frere had writ- 
ten to sir J. Moore on the 23d of Novem- 
ber, advising him to advance with his 
army. In answer to this letter of Mr. 
Frere’s, sir J. Moore writes “ I last night 
received a letter from the Supreme Junta. 
I have commanded ‘sir David Baird to 
march back to Astorga, and have stopped 
the preparations for retreating.’ And 
this, it appeared, bad been done at a pe- 
riod when there could, in fact, be no pros- 
pect of the British army being able to 
exert itself with effect. At this juncture, 
two persons (Thomas de Morla and the 
duke de} Castell France) calling themselves 
the Supreme Junta, wrote a letter to sir J. 
Moore, dated the Ist of December, in 
which they stated, that they were much 
threatened by the enemy, that Castanos, 
with 25,000 men, and another army of 
10,000 were falling back, and that they 
hoped he (sir. John Moore) would fall 
back, and unite with their force. It had 
since appeared, that on the very day on 
which that letter was written, Morla had 
an interview with the French commanders ; 
three days after from his conduct it should 
appear he considered all resistance as use- 
less, and on the 5th (the day.on which sir 
John Moore received the letter) the French 
were in quiet possession of Madrid. If it 
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had been the wish of Morla to decoy the 
British army into the power of the French, 
he could not have wished for an instru- 
ment more likely to forward his wishes 
than the letter which had been written to 
sir John Moore by Mr. Frere. And the 
subsequent conduct of Morla was such as 
to justify a suspicion that that was the fact. 
The situation of sir John Moore at that 
period was truly distressing: he found 
himself at the head of a British army ina 
foreign country, placed in such circum- 
stances (though no fault of his) that he could 
not be cheered with any reasonable pros- 
pect of. success: He knew the extrava- 
gant notions of Spanish enthusiasm that at 
that time so generally pervaded this coun- 
try, and was aware of the censure he must, 
in all probability, incur if he consulted 
the safety of his army, by quitting the 
country without making any further effort 
in the cause. Yet happily superior to 
all these afflicting reflections, the gallant 
general determined to brave the transient 
obloquy that menaced him, by preserving 
his men. To this resolve we might at- 
tribute his avoiding the snare ; but though 
the whole of his army were not decoyed 
into the power of the French, the disas- 
trous battle of Corunna might be ascribed 
to the circumstances he had spoken of. 
The right hon. Secretary opposite cer- 
tainly could not mean to say, ata time 
when Mr. Frere was so confident of the 
success of the Spanish cause, when he was 
so confident in the soundness of his own 
judgment, that he in a manner superseded 
the commanding officer, in a case which 
involved the fate of the finest body of 
troops that had ever sailed trom England, 
that he never wrote in explanation of his 
conduct ; it could not be supposed that he 
had failed to communicate to government 
his reasons for acting as he did, and if such 
an explanation had been transmitted, it 
was highly proper that it should be pro- 





duced. The hon. gent. concluded by 
moving, “ That an humble Address be | 
presented to his majesty, that he will be | 
graciously pleased to give directions that | 
there be laid before this house a copy of | 
the Letter from the Junta at Madrid, re- | 
ferred to by lieut.-gen. sir John Moore in 
his letter to the right hon. John Hookham 
Frere, dated Salamanca, 6th December 
1808, and any information of which his 
majesty’s government may be in posses- 
sion relaiive thereto, or relative to the two 
Letters of the right hon. John Hookham 
Kyere to sir John Moore, dated Talavera de 





la Reyna, the 3d of December 1808, and 
to the message which is stated to have 
accompanied those Letters.” 

Mr. Secretary Canning had already com- 
municated to the hon. gent. that it was 
impossible to comply with his motion, 
because government had no such papers 
as he had moved for to produce. He 
left the house to judge of the candour of 
the hon. gent. under these circumstances, 
who seemed to have taken this occasion to 
throw out insinuations against Mr. Frere 
before the time for discussing the subject 
altogether had arrived. He had heard this 
with feelings which he would not trust 
himself to express. When the proper 
moment came he would endeavour to dis- 
charge his public duties and those of pri- 
vate friendship. He was surprised the right 
hon. gent. opposite (Mr. Tierney) had not 
called the hon. gent. to order when he 
was reading the extract from the letter of 
the Junta; he who had ona former oc- 
casion made so much noise about garbled 
extracts. That letter, however, was not 
in the possession of government ; and as 
to the other part of the’ motion, all the 
communications of Mr. Frere on the sub- 
ject were on the table. 

Mr. Tierney observed, that the offence 
of his hon. friend had not deserved the 
wrath of the right honourable secretary. 
It was extremely proper to move for 
these papers, and to state the grounds 
of the motion, even though government 
had them not to produce ; for it was 
very inrportant to know that there’ were 
no such documents; and this fact did not 
operate much in favour of Mr. Frere. As 
to his calling his hon. friend to order, the 
right hon. gent. ought to be aware that 
there was a difference between reading 
an extract ofa letter in moving for a pa- 
per, and the production of garbied ex- 
tracts to forma foundation for a vote of 
the house. ‘This was what they had com- 
plained of ; fora Secretary of State might 


| by this means give any complexion to the 


documents that would best suit his own 


| purposes. 


Mr. Canning stated that Mr. Frere had 
acconipanied the Junta when they left 
Madrid, and could have known nothing 
of Charmilly, or the letter of Morla, had 
it not been that the Junta stopped at Ta- 
lavera de la Reyna, on their way to Se- 
ville. Here Charmilly found him, when 
on his way to sir John Moore, with a di- 
rect communication, never intended to be 
forwarded through Mr. Trere. 
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Lord H. Petty did not know whether 
the right hon. gent. had attended to the 
extent of his hon. friend’s motion. He 
wished he would state whether there was 
any communication from Mr. Frere re- 
Jative to the two letters which he had 
sent to sir John Moore, and which had 
been received by him when Charmilly 
arrived ? 

Mr. Canning did not know of any. 

Lord Castlereagh said, there were no 
documents at his office on the subject, 
either from Mr. Frere or sir John Mocre. 
He wished to correct a mistake, which, he 
anderstood, to have prevailed. It had 
been said, that Charmiily went to Spain 
recommended by him. There was no 
foundation for the report. Charmilly had 
applied to him to be sent, but he had 
told him that he did not know of any ser- 
vice in which he would be wanted, and 
he really never knew that the gentleman 
wasin Spain till the mention of this trans- 
action, 

Mr. Whitbread would reserve what he 
had to say on the subject of Mr. Frere’s 
conduct till the proper time, but he sup- 
posed the right hon. secretary could not 
expect that any one wouid be prevented 
from saying of Mr. Frere whatever he 
would have said if he had not bad the 
protection of the right hon. gent.’s friend- 
ship. There were two important facts, 
however, ascertained by this discussion ; 
first, that Charmilly was the messenger to 
sir John Moore ; and next, that the nobie 
lord (Castlereagh) was still in office, in 
the face of a minority of 167. Many 
greater men had been driven out by a 
less formidable minority. But while the 
sturdy oak was rooted up by the storm, 
the pliant bulrush bent its head and re- 
covered the shock. 

Lord Castlereagh said, that he certainly 
was not disposed to retire on any sugges- 
tion of the hon. gent. As to Charmilly’s 
being the messenger alluded to, he did not 
officially know any thing about the matter. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, that 
the majority of the house had voted that 
there was no reason why his noble friend 
should retire, and that the judgment of the 
house was to be regulated by its majority, 
and not by the minority. 

General Tarleton observed, that what 
had been applied to Buonaparté might, 
with the alteration of a word, be applied 
to the noble lord. Buonaparté had been 
called the child and champion of Jaco- 
binism: The noble lord was the child and 
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champion of office. In order to shew how 
utterly unworthy of any trust or credit 
Charmilly was, he stated that he had re- 
fused to pay to a Mr. Devereux some 
money which he had lost to him at play, 
upon the pretence that he was a ruined 
man; although as had been afterwards 
ascertained, he certainly had the means of 
paying. 

Mr. Yorke called the hon. general to 
order, on the ground that this had nothing 
to do with the question, 

The Speaker said that it was difficult to 
know precisely, in some cases, the exact 
limits of order. The gallant general 
would use his own discretion. 

General Tarleton proceeded. It appear- 
ed that this colunel Charmilly, had been 
the bearer of the dispatch to sir J. Moore; 
he therefore caine betore the house in that 
kind of military dipfomatic character. 
Now when this colonel Charmilly was 
charged with his conduct to Mr. Devereux, 
what did he do? Why, simply denied 
ever having played with Mr, D. at all. 
The business was not proceeded in, owing 
to the interference of a very respectable 
man, the Compte de Vandreuil, who re- 
presented the total rain in which it must 
involve colonel Charmilly. Such was the 
man whom Mr. Frere chose to authorise 
to interfere with sir John Moore! 

Mr. Whitbread and Mr. Canning mutu- 
ally explained; after which the motion 
was put and negatived without a division. 

[Newsparers.] The house having re- 
solved itself into a committee, 

Mr. Huskisson siated, that according to 
an agreement entered into, in the year 
1797, it was stipulated that the proprietors 
of Newspapers should be allowed 12 per 
cent duty on stamps, provided they were 
restricted in the sale of their papers to the 
price of six-pence. They were to be al- 
lowed this discount provided the price did 
not rise above sixpence ; but if it did, the 
discount was discontinued. This agree- 
ment, at the time it was made, was just, 
fur the expences attending the publication 
were commensurate to the restriction. 
Since that period, however, owing to the 
rise in paper, the additional expence of 
labour, and a variety of other circum- 
stances, the present profits were not ade- 
quate to the expenditure. It surely, then, 
could not be just to continue an agreement 
which had been made under very different 
circumstances from those now existing. 
Two modes were proposed, in order to 
meet the present circumstances. The first 
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was, to take off the discount altogether, 
and allow the proprietors of papers to sell 
at their own prices; the other was, to 
raise the limits of the discount: the latter 
method was in his opinion preferable, for 
though the consequence he had no doubt 
would be the raising the price of news- 
papers one half-penny each, still this 
would not place the proprietors in as pros- 
perous a ‘situation, owing to their addi- 
tional expences, as they were im, in the 
year 1797, when the agreement was first 
made. In the year 180], an additional 
duty had been lad on paper, and of course 
an additional discount was allowed; but 
the duty having been repealed, the ad- 
ditional discount was also taken off} He 
then moved, “ That leave be given to bring 
ina Bill in order to amend the $7th of 
George 3, relating to the restrictions on 
Newspapers.” 

Mr. G. Johnstone was surprised at the 
motion which had been made. He had 
rather expected that the discount would be 
taken off entirely, and that tle price should 
remain as it at present was.~ Various cir- 
cumstances concurred to shew, that news- 
paper proprietors considered they had a 
good trade of it. For instance, a paper 
had been lately set up, which thought pro- 
per to extend itself from four (the usual 
number of columns,) to five columns. It 
was, in his opinion, impossible that the size 
of the articles should be increased, unless 
the value of it rose in proportion. He did 
not see, then, if this was the case, why 
this additional encouragement should be 
given. 

Mr. Huskisson said, that he for his part 
would be glad to take off the discount alto- 
gether, and leave the restriction in price 
to the fair efforts of competition. He was 
sure, however, that the immediate effect 
of that would be, the increase of the price 
to sevenpence. With respect to the ob- 
jection of one paper having increased the 
number of its columns to five, the reason 
of that he supposed was, that its proprie- 
tors thought they should profit by the ad- 
ditional number of advertisements, in 
which the chief value of a newspaper con- 
sisted. This was the exact case, he be- 
lieved, with this individual paper, which 
had been established by a body of auctio- 
neers, who looked chiefly to advertise- 
ments. The great evidence of the bur- 
then of the restriction was, that the aggre- 
gate number of daily papers was not in- 
creased since 1797. This was a fact which 
he had ascertained from the commissioners 





of stamps. It was very true, that a num- 
ber of additional denominations of papers 
had been lately established, but still the 
risk attending such establishment was not 
less than that of a lottery, and had been 
often followed by rain to the adventurers, 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer, said, it 
was very true that an additional number 
of papers were continually appearing ; 
but these papers were not diurnal prints, 
which incurred necessarily a very heavy 
expense in their establishments, but week- 
ly and two days a week papers, which 
could glean their intelligence from the 
daily papers, without having to pay the 
sources from whence it was derived; of 
course, the circumstance of their appear- 
ance ought not to militate against the daily 
paper, which gave to them much of its ad- 
vantages, while it could not extend any of 
its expences. The paper which had ex- 
tended its columns to five was a daily pa- 
per, it was true; but then, in order to sup- 
port itself, it was compelled to publish at 
an early hour, which early publication ne- 
cessarily prevented it from participation in 
the sources of information from which 
other papers derive much of their interest ; 
for instance, it was not able fully to give 
intelligence of what was passing in that 
house. He supported the present measure 
from an absolute conviction of its justice 
and its policy ; for, surely, it would not 
be equitable to keep newspaper proprietors 
to the strict limitation or letter of an agree-’ 
ment, when the foundation on which such 
agreement stood had sunk. Why should 
they be restricted in the price of their pa- 
per, when the expence attending it had 
been extended? Papers which had a 
variety of advertisements might profit by 
it, but that was the result of much labour 
and a leng establishment, and was at all 
events no reason why those which had 
fewer should sufier. A multiplicity of pa- 
pers were now printed in this town, but such 
speculations were extremely hazardous, 
and were often kept alive at absolute ruin 
from too long protracted hope and a natu- 
ral disinclination to disselve a regulated 
establishment. ' 

~The question was then put and agreed 
to. 

[Sate oF Orrices Prevention Bitt.] 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer moved 
the order of the day for the house resolv- 
ing itself into a Committee on this bill. 
On the motion for the Speaker’s leaving 
the Chair, 

‘Mr. Horner expatiated on the impro- 
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priety of allowing offices in the courts of 
law to become saleable. This practice 
had been justly reprobated by all judicial 
characters, from lord Kaimes, downwards. 
The Committee of Finance in 1797 had 
disapproved of the custom, and had re- 
commended strongly its discontinuance to 
the house. He merely threw this out as 
his opinion, for he did not mean to make 
any specific motion on the subject. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer agreed 
with the hon. and learned gent., that the 
subject to which he had alluded was de- 
serving of consideration, and was of opi- 
nion that the house shoald come to some 
resolution upon the question in the present 
session. It would not be right to proceed 
further in the present instance without 
communication with the courts, witha view 
to guard, in any future measures, existing 
rights and vested property. In the last 
session, he had given notice of his intention 
in the present to bring forward a proposi- 
tion for the increase of the salavies of the 
puisne judge, and he had to state, that that 
was still his intention. He thought it 
would also be right to increase the salaries 
of the Welsh judges, and of the Chief Jus- 
tice of the Common Pleas, and of the chief 
baron of the Exchequer. He had ‘not 
brought forward this measure at an earlier 
period of the session, because from the 
feelings which the mention of it seemed to 
have excited, he did not apprehend any 
opposition to it when he should propose to 
carry it into effect. But he trusted that 
the house would not think it necessary to 
make any provision respecting the sale of 
judicial offices, before this regulation should 
be adopted, but content itself with a reso- 
lution declaratory of its intention to take 
up that subject next session. In the ex- 
ceptions, therefore, in the present bill, he 
proposed that these offices should be in- 
cluded, and should not propose. to delay 
one year the consideration of the expe- 
diency of making some regulation respect- 
ing them, if that delay could effect or in- 
terfere with the administration of justice. 
But the offices were purely ministerial ; 
and there were other judges in the dif- 
ferent courts, besides those, who had the 
disposal of these places, and who could 
decide whether the persons appointed 
were adequate and fit for the offices. It 
was matter of surprise, that such places 
should have been excepted in the act of 
Edward vi. ; but, as they -had been so long 
excepted from the operation of that act, 


and allowed to be sold, it would not be just 
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to take away the right of disposing of 
them without due consideration, and an 
adequate equivalent. 

Mr. Henry Thornton observed, that in his 
idea the operation of the bill ought to be 
extended to sinecures in the courts, and 
offices sold by persons holding such sine- 
cures. He did not know all the cases, or 
how many sinecures of that description 
existed, but he was confident that many 
offices were sold that did not belong to 
the courts of justice to dispose of. ‘The 
Third Report of the Finance Committee 
contained a recommendation to abolish 
sinecures in the courts of law. The Com- 
mittee of Finance in 1797, had also re- 
commended the abolition of such places, 
the profits of which were then estimated 
at 26,000/. By the late Report, it ap- 
peared that the amount of these profits 
had since doubled. There might, per- 
haps, be room for further inquiry before 
any legislative measures should be enact- 
ed; but when it appeared that the profits 
of such places amounted to no less a 
sum than 52,0001. it was his opinion that 
this sum would afford a very ample’ fund 
to remunerate those whose property might 
be injured by taking away the right of 
selling judicial offices. 

Mr. Rose stated, that there were many 
inaccuracies in the estimates of the Com- 
mittee, and instanced one office, which 
they had sat down as one having 2,5004. 
profits, when the actual profits did not ex- 
ceed 500/, 

Mr. H. Thornton admitted, that some 
inaccuracies might have existed in the 
Report, which the committee was at pre- 
sent engaged in examining with a view to 
their correction, but still declared, that the 
gross amount of the prefits of such places 
was such as he had stated. 

Mr. C. Wynne thought, that not only the 
interests of the judges should be protected, 
but also the interests of other persons who 
held offices for life, and now exercising the 
right of selling offices in their depart- 
ments; which right, he was of opinion, 
ought not to be suffered to continue. 
Nothing would more eflectually contri- 
bute to make the public submit cheer- 
fully to the burthens that were necessary, 
than that they should see that every saving 
of the public expenditure that was possible 
was resorted to. 

The house then resolved itself into a 
Committee upon the bill, Mr. Wharton in 
the chair.—On the first clause fer extend- 
ing the operation of the Bill to ail officers 
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in England and Ireland, an amendment 
was proposed by lord Folkestone, to insert 
the words “ and. in any part of his ma- 
jesty’s dominions or plantations.” The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer replied, that 
the object of the noble. lord was secured 
by words to the same effect in a subse- 
quent part of the clause. Mr. Maxwell, 
in secunding lord Folkestone’samendment, 
proposed that the operation of the bill 
should extend to the sale of sheriffs clerk- 
ships, and offices under the keeper of the 
signet in Scotland. To which the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer answered, that the 
bill would extend, as worded, to all offices 
not legally sold in Scotland, and if the offices 
alluded to were of that description they 
would be included within the operation of 
the bill_—After a tew words from Mr. 
Horner, stating that judicial offices were 
not enumerated in the bill, and a reply 
from the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
that they were enumerated in the act of 
Edward VI. which was to be affirmed by 
this bill, the clause was agreed to without 
the amendment; and on the suggestion of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, the office 
of Treasurer of the Navy, which had been 
inadvertently omitted, inserted in the 
clause.—In the clause extending the ope- 
ration of the bill to all offices, civil ‘and 
military, the word “ naval’? was intro- 
duced on the motion of lord Folkestone.— 
A long discussion took place upon an 
amendment proposed by lord Folkestone 
to insert the words, “ and all offices in the 
East Indies,’ which terminated in the 
adoption of the amendment, restricting it 
to offices in the appointment of the go- 
vernor-general. 

Lord Folkestone proposed, for the pur- 
pose of obtaining evidenee, to give a re- 
ward to the informer, and to indemnify 
him or her as to any penalty to which they 
might be subject under the act; the re- 
ward to be paid by the person transgress- 
ing, and not to be less than 200/.—The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer objected te 
the amendment, and pointed out many in- 
conveniencies that would result from its 
adoption. Lord Folkestone acquiesced in 
the objection, and suggested that the chair- 
man should report progress.—On the mo- 
tion of the Chancellor of the Exehequer, 
the clause relating to opening houses for 
the sale of places, and advertising and 
printing the same, was rejected ; and two 
clauses introduced in place thereof.— 
The bill was ordered to be reported on 
Monday. 





HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Friday, April 28. 


[AppLicaTION OF APPROPRIATED OR UN- 
APPRoPRIAvED Money.} Lord Henry Petty 
rose, pursuant to his notice of yesterday, 
to call the aitention of the house to a sub- 
ject which, in point of its principle, deep- 
ly involved their most valuable privileges. 
It appeared, by an account laid upon the 
table by order of the house, that in the 
month of May, in the course of the last 
sessions, a system had begun to be acted 
upon, which called for the most serious 
interpositon of that house: at that period 
money had been issued to foreign ministers 
without the consent of the commons house 
of parliament. It appeared that the sum 
of 5,000/. had been given to Mr. Chinnery, 
to be by him handed over to the Chevalier 
Souza, for the purpose of affording assist- 
ance to the Portuguese emigrants, and of 
defraying the expences of the passage of 
Portuguese families to South America. 
Uponrthe 3d of June following, another 
5,000/. was devoted in a similar manner 
to the same object. On the 21st of July 
there was an additional grant, and after- 
wards, during the recess, several sums of 
money, amounting inthe whole to 85,000/. 
As to the expediency of the issue then 
made, he was yet to learn, not having re- 
ceived any information respecting it; but 
this, however, he well knew, that there 
was not in the course of the late sessions 
any service voted to which such an appli- 
cation could have any reference ; it was 
therefore his intention to call upon the 
house to come to a Declaratory Resolu- 
tion, in the spirit of that principle adopted 
by their ancestors, and in conformity to 
that practical lesson‘taught them in the 
course of a contest for a century, with the 
encroachments of the crown, while par- 
liament was sitting. For two months the 
public money was issued in different sums, 
without any application having been made 
to that parliament, though they were then 
sitting. He knew of no exception to the 
great rule, that was not made out by the 
most urgent necessity; a deviation had 
been made in cases of imperious necessity, 
but even in these there was no analogy to 
justify the proceeding of which he now 
complained. In the case of the 13th of 
May in the year 1711, the money applied 
had been voted by parliament, but the er- 
ror here was, that it had been applied to a 
different service from that to which parlia- 
ment had voted it, though the-service to 
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which it was applied had been also voted 
by parliament. Such acase, which was 
only a transfer, could not be adduced as 
a precedent for the present one, where 
the service had never been voted by that 
house ; had never been considered; had 
never been contemplated by it; nor were 
they to be told, that in consequence of 
the pressing exigencies of the*times; of 
the critical state of public affairs; of the 
great necessity for dispatch, that it was 
extremely difficult to act up tothe good 
old constitutional principles, of which 
that house was bound to be the jealous 
guardian. In proportion as they relaxed 
from those principles, in yielding to any 
sudden and uncontroulable necessity, in 
the same proportion should they watch 
and diligently pursue all such exceptions 
as might have inevitably occurred, that 
they might not be made precedents to 
justify cases not at all analogous. Till 
the vear 1727 Votes of Credit never had 
been heard of, and such was the laudable 
jealousy of that house, that in the year 
1737 (he believed) a limitation was im- 
posed upon that vote of credit, which re- 
mains imposed upon it to thisday. There 
was an exception, but it was one which 
gentlemen would not, he believed, be ver 

forward to cite; it was that which had 
occurred in the course of the American 
war, and the committee upon it had pro- 
nounced the introduction of such a Vote 
of Service into the Army Extraordinaries 
to be a dangerous invasion of the rights 
and privileges of the house of commons. 
He was aware of the grant of money which 
had excited so much observation in that 
house, made by Mr. Pitt to the emperor 
of Austria in the year 1796; but in the 
amendment then moved upon the original 
motion, it was submitted, that the advance 
being made without the consent of parlia- 
ment, was against the law of the land ; 
this was adinitted by those even who 
were the supporters of that minister upon 
that occasion. From this view, then, of 
the transaction, he could anticipate no- 
thing that could possibly be urged in its 
defence, unless some plea of paramount 
necessity was made out in palliation of the 
offence. If, however, that plea was not 
made out, he hoped they would not be 
told of the comparative smallness of the 
sum by way of extenuation.—The sum was 
nothing, but the principle on which it was 
granted was, and ought to be, every thing 
in the eyes of those who were the constitu- 
tional guardians of the public purse. The 
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noble lord then concluded with moving 
« That the applying any sum or sums of 
appropriated or unappropriated money to 
uses not voted or addressed for by parlia- 
ment, during the sitting of parliament, 
and without any communication to parlia- 
ment respecting the nature and amount of 
such issues, is a misapplication of the pub- 
lic money, and is contrary to, and dan- 
gerously invades, the acknowledged rights 
and privileges of this house.” 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer stated his 
surprise at hearing the noble lord say, that 
the grant of which he compiained was un- 
precedented. If he had reverted to some 
of the grants voted during the time he 
was in office, he would find that there 
were some of an analogous nature. He by 
no means wished to contend the present 
question upon a recriminating principle, 
because he was aware that such an issue 
of public money could not be withheld 
without a great public inconvenience. 
What was the amount, either in expence 
or quality, of the present motion ? It was 
no mere than this, that on the 23d of 
May and the 3d of June, 1808, two sums 
of 5,000/. each were applied to the pur- 
pose of assisting those Portuguese who 
loyally and nobly preferred an emigration 
to the Brazils, rather*than submit to the 
dominion of the enemy, by which their 
native country was subjugated. The ob- 
jection was, to have the amount of that 
application brought before that house in 
the Estimate of the Army Extraordinaries. 
He could not see the validity of that ob- 
jection. It was tobe recollected, that the 
persons served were our allies, cleaving to 
our protection, looking to England for an 
asylum, and he was sure with the same 
expectation of protection as if they had 
found refuge in a British camp. It was 
under the reciprocal feeling both of the 
government which ordered the issue and of 
the unfortunate and loyal persons who were 
assisted, that the sums now attacked by the 
motion of the noble lord were conditional- 
ly issued to the chevalier de Souza. He 
would put it to the house to say, whether 
if any other means of pecuniary assistance 
were applied to that portion of our emigra- 
ting allies, suppose to the British commis- 
sary, there would be any opposition to such 
an application. .But the noble lord com- 
plained, that it was a sum appropriated to 
one service and diverted to another. The 
answer to such complaint was, that it was 
an application truly referable to the Army 
Extraordinaries, inasmuch as was a pecu- 
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niary claim upon the country growing out 
of the circumstances and accidents of the 
war, and therefore ought to be met out of 
the fund voted for such extraordinaries. 
What, then, did the noble lord introduce 
by his present motion ; Nothing less than 
a sweeping clause afleeting not alone the 
present and past administration, but the 
very branch of administration which the 
noble lord had lately filled, and the very 
conduct which he himself had practised. 
He did not condemn that conduct, but at 
the same time could not suppress his sur- 
prise at the sudden disposition of the 
noble lord not only to find fault with his 
own acts, but finally to withhold the power 
of government to meet what the noble 
lord must know were most pressing exi- 
gences. He could not suppose that the 
house would concur in such a motion, and 
therefore moved the order of the day. 
Mr. Tierney denied that there was any 
comparison between the sum of 85,000/. 
now voted in opposition to the appropria- 
tion of parliament, and the money supplied 
out of the Army Extraordinaries during 
the administration of his noble friend. The 
Jatter was a perfectly military application, 
with a view to future operations in Han- 
over, and under that impression, and for 
that object, the moriey was issued to count 
Munster. Besides, military co-operation 
was intended in Hanover under lord Cath- 
cart. Would any man assimilate such an 
application of the Army Extraordinaries 
to the present one, of applying certain 
monthly sums to certain Portuguese emi- 
| sa merchants, traders, &c. to the 
razils, men who had _ nothing to do with 
the army ? The house had also to bear in 
recollection that it had voted in the same 
session asum of 120,000/. for the relief of 
distressed Emigrants, and therefore to 
apply another fund for the relief of such 
persons, was nothing less than a gross de- 
ception upon parliament. But, at what 
time did the government make this undue 
application? Why, at the time that the 
same government announced to Europe, 
that it had dispensed a blessing upon 
Portugal, that it had released that people 
from the intolerable burthen of their in- 
vaders. So that poor England was to have 
the expence of conferring the blessing of 
expelling the enemy, and afterwards of 
paying for the passage and subsistence of 
the very Portuguese who ran away from 
this identical blessing. It was not true 
that these suma to the chevalier de Souza 
were paid befire the Army Extraordi- 
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sums of 5,000/. each were voted on the 
23d of May, and the Extraordinaries were 
not voted until the 25th following. It was 
therefore that he felt it his duty to pro. 
nounce such an application of the publig 
money both unjustifiable and unconstitu- 
tional. In the army Extraordinaries of 
the last year the king’s ministers had 
taken a vote of credit for 2,800,000/. and 
the claim now amounted to 4,100,000l, 
With such an excess beyond their propo- 
sed estimate, he could not but vote for the 
motion of his noble friend. 

Mr. Huskisson contended that the peri- 
odical grants of 5,250/. to count Munster by 
the late administration, were in a great 
part for the distressed Hanoverians, and 
were, without any censure from the noble 
lord for that policy, analogous to the very 
issues of public money, of which he now 
so much complained. He begged leave 
also to state that a number of the Portu- 
guese emigrants were invited to this coun- 
try in order to be sent to the Brazils, by 
the proclamation of the commanding offi- 
cer of the British fleet at that period off 
the Tagus 

Lord H. Petty explained, that such part 
of the grant to Hanover that was made in- 
dependent of the intended military opera- 
tions under lord Cathcart, were for the 
enlistment of Hanoverian troops for our 
service. That he presumed was strictly 
a military application, and therefore ought 
to be estimated in the annual Army Ex- 
traordinaries. 

After a few words from Mr. William 
Smith in support of the motion, it was put 
and negatived without a division. 

[War Orrice Accounts.] Mr. Wardle, 
pursuant to notice, moved, That there be 
laid before the house a Return of all the 
annual Regimental Accounts now in the 
War Office, specifying which were sepa- 
rate and which not, and also which had 
been carried into warrant from the 25th 
Dec. 1797 to the 25th Dec. 1808, and spe+ 
cifying whether for cavalry, infantry, -or 
militia.—The hon. gent. also proposed to 
move for an Account of the Deficiencies 
of the several paymasters within the same 
period. The reason why he brought for- 
ward this motion was, that he might call 
the attention of the house to the Sixth Re- 
port of Military Inquiry, as the papers on 
the table were not sufficient to place the 
subject fully in the possession of the house, 
and that, though the clerks in the War 
Office had been increased since 1797, 
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from ten to fifty, yet the accounts were as 
much in arrear as before this increase 
took place, and the business of the Office 
seemed rather to be impeded than pro- 
moted by this increase. 

On the Question being put on the first 
motion, 

The Secretary at War said, he had no 
objection to the production of these pa- 
pers; but as the subject was under the 
considegation of the Commissioners of Mi- 
litary Inquiry, and the War Office was 
occupied in forming arrangements pur- 
suant to the suggestions of that Report, 
and also of the 7th and &th Reports, he 
put it to the hon. gent. whether he should 
not defer his motion for the present, until 
he should know what arrangements would 
be adopted, especially as the preparation 
of these papers might interfere with the 
time of the clerks, now usefully occupied 
in the projected arrangements. 

Mr. Wardle had no desire to press his 
motion, if his majesty’s ministers were re- 
solved to oppose it. Why had they not 
made the arrangements alluded to, in all 
the period since June last, when the Re- 
port was laid before the house? He be- 
lieved it likely, that no arrangement was 
in contemplation, till after he had given 
notice of this motion. But he could assure 
the house, that unless an entire change of 
system should take place, much _ loss 
would accrue to the public. What cost 
50,0001. now, could be done for less than 
30,000/. and this he would pledge himself 
to prove. He could not see why the ac- 
counts should not be settled here as well 
as they were in Ireland. He had been on 
both establishments, and had suffered, to- 
gether with his regiment, by the failure of 
a paymaster, and the arrears of accounts 
in this country. 

The Secretary at War conceiving him- 
self personally glanced at by the observa- 
tions of the hon. gent., begged to assure 
him, that on his coming into office he had 
seen the necessity of making some ar- 
rangement, and had been prevented from 
undertaking it only by the consideration, 
that the subject was in the hands of the 
parliamentary Commissioners of Military 
Inquiry. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer submitted 


to the hon. gent., whether, when he was : 


informed that the subject was ina train of 
arrangement, it would not be better for 
him to defer his motion till he should see 
what would be done with respect to it. 
Then it would be in his power to bring 
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forward any motion he should think neces- 
sary upon the subject. 

After a few words from Mr. Horner and 
Mr. Whitbread, deprecating the postpone- 
ment of the motion, unless upon au under- 
standing that in the* present session of 
parliament, the arrangement would be 
communicated to the house, or with a 
view to give ministers an opportunity of 
inquiring whether the papers could be 
produced without inconvenience, 

Mr. Wardle declared that he had not 
meant any thing personal to the right 
hon. Secretary at War; neither did he 
feel any personal hostility to his majesty’s 
ministers; for he could assure them that 
he did not wish to see any other set of 
gentlemen in their plaees. All he had in 
view in his motion was to shew,that there 
were faults in the conduct of the Office te 
which it referred, which faults he wished 
to have corrected. He would withdraw 
his motion until some day next week. 
The motion was then withdrawn. 








MOUSE OF LORDS. 
Monday, May 1. 

[Porrucurse Recency.] The Env! of 
Buckinghamshire said, that it was with re- 
luctance he had given their lordships the 
trouble of an attendance on account of the 
motion he intended upon that occasiomto 
submit to the house, but in truth, he const- 
dered the subject of Portugal so important, 
net only with reference to the arduous 
contest in which the people of the penin- 
sula were engaged against the French, but 
to the essential and permanent interest of 
Great Britain, that he should neglect what 
he deemed an act of indispensable duty, 
were he not to bring the question, of 
which he had given notice, under their 
lordships’ consideration.—He thought it 
necessary, as a preliminary observation, 
to declare his perfect acquiescence in the 
sentiments of a noble friend of his (lord 
Sidmouth), respecting the doctrines laid 
down upon a former occasion by the Se- 
cretary of State (lord Liverpool) with re- 
gard to the production of papers, and the 
right of the house to interfere in matters 
of pending negotiation. ‘To the princi- 
ples advanced by the Secretary of State, 
he never could agree in the extent te 
which he was disposed to carry them, in- 
asmuch as they seemed to him calculated 
to circumscribe and limit the most im- 
portant duties of parliament.—Upoa the 
present Occasion it was Not necessary tiat 
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he should take up their lordships’ time by 
combating them, as he was not aware that 
the papers for which it was his intention 
to move, would be objected to, upon any 
other ground than the inexpediency of 
producing them.—Lord Buckinghamshire 
then proceeded to make some observations 
upon the geographical situation of Portu- 
gal, its capability, from the strength of its 
military positions, to resist an invading 
enemy, and the disposition of the Portu- 
guese people for the profession of a sol- 
dier. Portugal, he said, was so situated 
as to afford the readiest means of assist- 
ance to the Spaniards, either in the centre, 
the north, or the south of Spain; an ad- 
vantage, in the present contest, the most 
momentous that could be conceived 3 and 
which was truly described by the Junta 
of Gallivia, when “ they expressed to sir 
Arthur Wellesley the greatest anxiety, 
that the troops under his command should 
be employed in driving the French out of 
Portugal, as they were persuaded that the 
Spaniards of the north and south of the pe- 
ninsula could never have any decided suc- 
cess independently of each other, and 
could never make any great simultaneous 
effort to remove the French from Spain, 
till they should bé driven from Portugal, 
and the British troops should connect the 
operations of the northern and southern 
armies.”’—The success of the Spaniards, 
his lordship remarked, might thus be im- 
proved, and any reverses the French might 
meet with rendered fatal by a sudden and 
judicious movement of the British troops.— 
The strength of Portugal, he said, as a 
military position, was not only known to 
the professional men who had served in 
that country, but must be obvious to every 
one who had referred to the maps. Its 
defiles, its mountains, and its rivers, were 
most conspicuous features; which, added 
to the sterility of the soil in most of the 
provinces, were circumstances of infinite 
weight in a defensive campaign. Acountry 
that does not furnish subsistence to its in- 
habitants for seven months in the year, 
may easily be placed ina situation that 
would leave nothing for an invading army 
to live upon.—Without going further back 
into the history of Portugal than the seven 
year’s war, the campaign under the comte 
de la Lippe will afford ample information 
as to the natural means of defence afforded 
by Portugal. That able general found 
the Portuguese army without discipline 
and without any officers of experience to 
form or conduct it; but the spirit of the 
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people was roused, the confidence placed 
in him by the government was unlimited, 
the seaetion to exertion most decided, 
and although he never was able to bring 
into the field an army of 17,000 men, 
3,000 of whom indeed were British, con- 
trived to baffle all the efforts, and defeat 
the plans of a combined force of 42,000 
men, 6,000 of whom were French, under 
the command of the prince de Beauvais, — 
As testimonies of the hardihood, ob@gience, 
and bravery of the Portuguese soldiers, 
his lordship then cited the following in- 
stances—Lord Townsend, in a letter to the 
marquis de Pombal, of the 17th Feb. 1763, 
writes thus: “ Notwithstanding all these 
fatigues and difficulties, the Portuguese 
soldier obeyed with the greatest cheer- 
fulness; and I ought to add to his praise, 
that if he was ill clothed and ill disci- 
plined, he was at the same time contented 
and subordinate beyond any thing I had 
ever seen in any part of the world. What 
advantages might not one expect from 
such a disposition improved by military 
art?”’—Le Comte de la Lippe, in his 
memoire, speaking of a march made by 
lord ‘Townsend, says: “ This march was 
executed by the skill of general Towns- 
end, and by the adinirable perseverance 
of the Portuguese troops, who supported 
the greatest misery. The larger propor- 
tion of them having worn out their shoes, 
marched gaiment over steep rocks, leaving 
on their route the traces of their pieds 
ensanglantes.’ A French author, the Duc 
de Chatelet, speaking of Portugal, ex- 
presses himself in the following manner: 
“The inhabitants whereof are naturally 
spirited, and in whom valour has escaped 
that torpor (engourdissment) which has 
nearly taken possession of all their other 
faculties.”’—Lord Buckinghamshire said, 
he had adverted to these authorities for 
the purpose of shewing what might have 
been done, had the proper measure been 
resorted to, for calling into action the re- 
sources which Portugal was calculated to 
afford ; and, whilst he contemplated with 
satisfaction the steps which the govern- 
ment were then taking, he had only to 
express his hope, that they might not be 
too late.-—He could not leave this part of 
the subject without stating to their lord- 
ships that he had seen a most able plan of 
an attack upon Portugal from Spain, writ- 
ten by a Frenchman in the year 1767, 
when calculating the Portuguese army at 
30,000 men, he allots a force of 75,000 
for the attack, judiciously tracing the 
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whole progress of the campaign, the pre- 
paration for which, he says, must be made 
before the breaking out of war, as it would 
be indispensably necessary to collect pro- 
visions for the whole army, urging as a 
consideration nearly conclusive upon the 
success of the undertaking, that it should 
be executed with a rapidity that did not 
admit of the arrival of British succours. 
If such was the opinion of a person whose 
work no man could read without the most 
thorough conviction of his capacity to 
form a correct opinion upon the subject— 
if an attack upon Portugal in order to be 
effectual, required such preparation, and 
such means, and that at a time when the 
Spanish government was undisturbed, when 
the attacking army was to be aided by 
a friendly country in its rear, and had 
consequently no precaution to take for the 
security of retreat in case of failure, to 
what degree would not the difficulties be 
increased by the actual state of Spain at 
the present moment ?—His lordship said, 
he stated this in order to justify an opinion 
he had long entertained, that if the re- 
sources of Portugal had been wisely ap- 
plied, the spirit of the people encouraged, 
a government established that was calcu- 
lated to inspire their confidence, and an 
army, such as sir John Moore had com- 
manded, sent for their protection, not only 
would that country have been rendered 
impregnable against any efforts the French 
could have made under the present cir- 


cumstances, but the foundation laid of 


affording the most effectual support to the 
Spaniards which could be derived from 
external co-operation.—lIf, in the month 
of August, a blow could have been struck 
at the French army upon the Ebro, much 
might have been done to have prevented 
the disasters of the last campaign ; but as 
his majesty’s ministers had not judged it 
advisable to adopt that measure, Portugal 
was the point to which every national 
hope was directed, and where, indeed, ad- 
vantages did actually present themselves 
of a nature so important and so evident, 
that it is utterly inconceivable how they 
should have escaped the notice of his ma- 
jesty’s ministers.—His lordship said, he 
should then proceed to that part of his 
subject which embraced the conduct which 
had been pursued in Portugal, founded 
upon the events that had taken place in 
that country.—It had appeared in papers 
before the house, that previous to the ar- 
rival of sir Arthur Wellesley with the 
force under his command, the disposition 


of the people of Portugal to resist the 
French, had been manifested in the most 
unquestionable manner. Sir Arthur Wel- 
lesley, speaking of the situation in which 
he found that country, says, “ In respect 
to Portugal, the whole kingdom, with the. 
exception of the neighbourhood of Lisben, 
is in a state of insurrection against the 
French. The means of resistance are, 
however, less powerful than those of the 
Spaniards. Their troops had been com- 
pletely dispersed, the officers had gone off 
to the Brazils, and their arsenals pillaged, 
or in the power of the enemy ; and their 
revolt under the circumstances in which it 
has taken place more extraordinary than 
that of the Spanish nation.” To these 
exertions they had been urged not only 
by their own feelings, but by the procias 
mation of sir Charles Cotton, dated the 
4th of July, 1808, who thus addressed 
them :—* Some months experience must 
convince you of the effect of French friend- 
ship. It is now to British faith and assist- 
ance, aided by your own energy and 
efforts, that you will, I trust, be indebted 
for the restoration of your prince, and in- 
dependence of yourcountry.” Thus called 
upon, such was the attachment of the 
Portuguese people to their prince, such 
was their sense of the oppression they 
were suffering from the French, and such 
was their reliance “on British faith and 
assistance,” that in the month of July the 
provinces of Entre-Minho-y-Douro, Beira, 
and ‘T'ra-los-Montes, as well as Algarva, 
comprehending more than half the popu- 
lation of Portugal, were in a state of in- 
surrection against the existing govern- 
ment. This was the situation of things 
when sir Arthur Wellesley landed, and 
which enabled him, witha force not other- 
wise equal to the attempt, te move for- 
ward for the purpose of meeting the enemy 
in the vicinity of Lisbon. ‘The insurrec- 
tion in Algarva had obliged Junot to de- 
tach six thousand men under Loisson, in 
order to collect provisions and disperse 
the Portuguese force ; but sir Arthur Wel- 
lesley, with that promptitude and vigour 
for which his military life has been distin- 
guished, attacked and defeated that officer 
at Roleia, before he could form his junc- 
tion with Laborde, who was employed for 
similar purposes in the province of Beira. 
His lordship said it would be difficult to 
estimate the advantages the British army 
derived from the actual state of the coun- 
try. Its effect, in the instance already 
given, has been shown ; the organization 
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in the neighbourhood of Oporto had 
amounted, by official report, to above 
25,000 men, a part of whom were armed 
and acting with sir Arthur Wellesley : 
but his lordship observed, it was not his 
intention to go into the history of the cam- 
paign. He should however have no diffi- 
culty in explicitly declaring that he wholly 
approved of every thing sir Arthur Wel- 
lesley had done, whilst he had the com- 
mand, but that he could neither concur in 
the expediency of the armistice or con- 
vention. These measures were adopted 
under the contemplation of a campaign in 
the north of Spain, and taking Burgos as 
the point to which the march of the Bri- 
tish army was to be directed, it would ap- 
pear singular that an agreement should 
have been made with the French general, 
by which it had been so contrived, that 
the forces he then commanded, and which 
had been defeated by the British, should 
have been embarked for France, and ac- 
tually have reached Burgos many days 
before the conquering army could have 
arrived there, even if it had met with no 
interruption on its march.—lIt was proved, 
his lordship said, by the papers on the 
table, that general Junot was at Vittoria 
with the division which had served under 
him in Portugal on tie 12th of December, 
the earliest day on which sir John Moore 
could assemble his army at Salamanca ; 
volumes could not more fully illustrate 
the impolicy of the convention. Were it 
necessary to go further into that subject, 
lord Buckinghamshire said it would be 
sufficient to refer their lordships to the un- 
answerable reasoning of the Earl of Moira 
in his protest against the opinions of the ma- 
jority of the Court of Inquiry.—It would 
be recollected, his lordship proceeded to 
observe, that in the month of July official 
representations had been made to his ma- 
jesty’s government, that the people of the 
north and south of Portugal, having fol- 
lowed the example of the Spanish nation, 
had established juntas. That of the north 
having been designated the Junta of 
Oporto, acknowledging the bishop of 
Oporto as the head of the govern- 
ment; and that of the south the Junta of 
Algarva, with the count Monteiro Mor 
as their president. With the knowledge 
of the existence of these juntas, when the 
expulsion of the French army from Portu- 
gal might confidently be expected, it be- 
came the duty of his majesty’s ministers 
to consider in what manner it would be 
most adyisable to form a provisional go- 
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vernment in that country, until the sub- 
ject could be submitted for the decision of 
the prince regent ; and with a view to 
such an arrangement as would appear 
most likely to be satisfactory both to 
the prince and the people. ‘The knows 
ledge of the opinions of the represen- 
tative of the prince regent, who was in 
correspondence with him and the juntas, 
did seem to present the most easy and 
natural course for arriving at a right 
determination. Unfortunately however a 
measure had been resolved upon, to which 
it was known that the representative 
of the prince regent could not give his 
sanction. It was matter of notoriety that 
the whole of the regency left by the prince 
for the purpose of preserving his interests, 
and those of his faithful and loyal subjects 
who had accompanied him to the Brazils, 
had betrayed their trust in a variety of 
instances; amongst others in giving effect 
to a decree for confiscating the property 
of absentees from Portugal, and issuing a 
circular letter to the ministers of the prince 
regent at. the several courts of Europe, 
directing them to discontinue their diplo-: 
matic functions. With such information 
respecting the conduct of the regency, it 
was not possible the Portuguese minister 
in London could sanction the appointment 
of any of the persons composing it, as a 
part of a provisional government; and as 
the circumstances alluded to were known 
to every merchant connected with Por- 
tugal, his majesty’s ministers cannot be 
supposed to have been ignorant upon the 
subject. It has, indeed, been admitted by 
his majesty’s ministers that instructions 
were issued to sir Hew Dalrymple to rein- 
state the regency; and although he ex- 
cluded three out of the five obnoxious 
persons, yet as the remaining two were 
actually included, it was not surprizing 
that when the people saw the whole power 
of the government vested in those persons, 
that they should be alarmed and disgusted 
(as neither the bishop of Oporto, nor the 
count Monteiro Mor would act with them). 
Indeed, his lordship said, the conduct of 
this regency, immediately upon their ap- 
pointment, was such as could not fail to 
excite suspicion and distrust. |t was per- 
fectly well known that one of the chief 
defecis in the Portuguese army was the 
inadequacy of its establishment in point of 
pay. Inorder to remedy that defect, the 
Junta of Oporto, by an ordinance promul- 
gated for that purpose, had raised the pay 
of the infantry soldiers to five pence per 
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day. The effect of this judicious measure 
was, that, in less than one month after its 
adoption, upwards of twenty thousand men 
were enrolled under the orders of that 
Junta, and were fast approaching to a state 
of discipline that would soon have ren- 
dered them fit for the discharge of any 
duties they might be called upon to per- 
form. The first act of the newly appoint- 
ed regency was to rescind this ordinance, 
and the consequences of it were desertion 
toa very great extent, and a degree of 
insubordination amongst the troops and 
the people, that nothing but the personal 
influence which the bishop sti!l retained, 
could have prevented from producing the 
most fatal effects; and although by his 
exertions tranquillity was restored, the zeal 
of the people was damped, the seeds of 
distrust and suspicion were disseminated, 
all hope of confidence in the government 
was destroyed, and whilst the means by 
which they had expected to have been 
able to defend themselves against the 
French were thus interrupted, they saw 
that ‘‘ British aid and assistance,” upon 
which they had been called upon by sir 
Charles Cotton to rely, withdrawn_ from 
them, and their country left exposed to 
the return of the French, if it should suit 
the purposes of Buonaparté to repossess it. 
In such a state of things lord Buckingham- 
shire said it could not be a matter of sur- 
prise to any man, that when on the 11th 
of December the country was by proclama- 
tion called upon to arm, the Portuguese 
levies should have been found in.a less 
forward state than at the end of July, and 
that all hope of effectual resistance to the 
French should appear to have been aban- 
doned.— Were it necessary to adduce 
proof of the unfortunate state of insubor- 
dination and distrust at which the Portu- 
guese people and army had arrived, it 
would be found in the murder of their 
general Bernardin Freise, and several other 
officers, upon the approach of the enemy ; 
and the loss of Oporto, the city and sea- 
port next in consideration and importance 
to that of Lisbon. Speaking of that event 
general Beresford in his order of the 4th 
of April, says, “ On the 26th the enemy 
arrived in the vicinity of Oporto. On the 
27th they made some warm attacks, which 
were repulsed by the intrepidity of our 
troops. They continued their attacks on 
the following day with the same success, 
but on the 29th, the distrust, which had 
arisen between the people and the army 
causing and increasing that anarchy and 
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confusion which it ever produces, render- 
ed ineffectual all the endeavours of the 
officers, as well Portuguese as English, to 
direct the operations of the great force 
which was in the city. The enemy en- 
tered with little loss. Much as the mar- 
shal regrets the loss of this important city, 
he feels with more acuteness the alarming 
cause to which it is to be attributed. Let 
it be a warning to the rest of the kingdom 
to avoid the fatal consequence of anarchy 
and insubordination. ‘The marshal hopes 
that the army will perceive that we ought 
always to distrust those who have been 
with the French, or their partisans, and 
what reports they may propagate, as they 
are undoubtedly paid by the enemy to 
promote confusion and distress, the arms 
of which they make the most dangerous 
use.”’—His lordship said he had drawn the 
attention of their lordships to these orders, 
for the purpose of bringing the actual 
situation of Portugal more immediately 
under their observation: a situation the 
more alarming, because whilst so im- 
portant a conquest had been made by 
Marshal Soult in the north, a great army 
under Marshal Victor was threatening 
that country from the east. At such a 
crisis every thing might depend upon the 
promptitude, the judgment, and the energy 
of the Commander-in-chief.—Lord Buck- 
inghamshire said he knew sir John Crad- 
dock well enough to be quite confident 
that nothing could abate his zeal, or check 
his exertions in the advancement of the 
public service ; but at sucha conjuncture, 
when all the facultiesof the human mind 
were called into action, when the most 
splendid military talents might be unequal 
to the task of extricating his majesty’s 
troops from the difficulties with which they 
were surrounded, it was seriously to be 
lamented, that the general upon whom so 
much depended, should act under the 
knowledge that he had been supersed- 
ed by an officer many years his junior 
in the army.—That the approbation of all 
the measures he had pursued in Portugal, 
under circumstances of extreme difficulty, 
and his acknowledged gallantry and ap- 
proved exertions in Martinique, in Ireland, 
and in Egypt, had not been sufficient to 
protect him from so severe a mortification. 
—His lordship said he could not avoid re- 
marking, in this place, upon the peculiar 
talent the present administration possessed, 
by the most ingenious contrivances, so to 
form their military arrangements that at the 
most critical periods they should never 
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have the full benefit of the abilities of the 
officers employed by them ;’ for under the 
hourly expectation of supercession, or under 
the controul of a presumptuous and in- 
considerate interference, the human mind 
was incapable of those efforts by which 
alone great military achievements could 
be accomplished. The instances of sir 
Arthur Wellesley, when engaged in the 
operations against Junot, sir John Moore 
in Spain, and sir John Craddock at present, 
his lordship said, would fully illustrate 
the force of his observation.—Lord Buck- 
inghamshire then proceeded to express (as 
not totally unconnected with the subject 
under discussion,) the satisfaction he had 
derived from the appointment of the mar- 
quis Wellesley to the Spanish embassy.— 
He dwelt upon the services he had ren- 
dered the British empire in India; the 
manner in which he had conducted the 
operations of the wars that had broken 
out during his administration in that 
country ; the foresight, energy, and judg- 
ment he had displayed, and whatever dif- 
ferences might have arisen upon other 
points, the universal applause and admira- 
tion with which his military measures had 
been distinguished.—Was he to state in 
one sentence what he thought of lord 
Wellesley, he should be inclined to say, 
that he eminently possessed those quali- 
ties, to the absence of which in the coun- 
cils of his majesty might be ascribed the 
disasters of the last campaign, with the 
fruitless expenditure of eight millions of 
money and seven thousand men.—Under 
the. contemplationsof this appointment 
lord Buckinghamshire would venture a 
suggestion, from which he thought consi- 
derable advantage might be drawn by his 
majesty’s ministers: he conceived an al- 
teration in the provisional government of 
Portugal indispensably necessary ; and he 
would earnestly recommend that powers 
should be vested in the marquis Welles- 
ley, for the purpose of making those 
changes which could not be delayed with- 
out the most material injury, not only to 
the interest of that kingdom, and the cause 
of Spain, but in its consequences to the 
welfare and security of Great Britain and 
Ireland.—His lordship in conclusion said, 
he had stated that the existing govern- 
ment was neither acceptable to the peo- 
ple nor to the prince regent; of the disap- 
probation of the people there could be no 
question. The documents for which it 
was his —— to move would shew the 
sentiments of the prince. Upon those do- 
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cuments, if produced, it might become his 
duty to institute a further proceeding ; for 
the present he should confine himself to 
the following motions : 

«« That an humble Address be presented 
to his majesty, that he would be gracious- 
ly pleased to give directions, that the 
Proclamation issued by sir Hew Dalrym- 
ple on the 18th of September 1808, for 
the formation of a Regency in Portugal, 
be laid before this house.-—That an hum- 
ble Address be presented to his majesty, 
that he would be graciously pleased to 
give directions that there be laid before 
this house, copies of any Communications 
from viscount Strangford, concerning the 
formation of the Regency in Portugal, es- 
tablished by sir Hew Dalrymple’s Pro- 
clamation of the 18th of September 1808, 
and of any communications relating thereto 
from the Portuguese minister resident in 
London, or of such Representations res- 
pecting the formation of a provisional go- 
vernment in that country, as may have 
been made at any time by the same minis- 
ter, in consequence of advices having been 
received by the prince regent, of the re- 
sistance of the people of Portugal against 
the usurpation of the French, and of the 
successful operations of his majesty’s arms 
in that country.” 

The Earl of Liverpool restated the opi- 
nion he had declared ona former evening, 
as to the principle which was to guide the 
house in calling for papers. The granting 
ot papers in one house, was not a conclusive 
argument in favour of their being produced 
inanother. He agreed fully with the no- 
ble earl, as to the capacity of the Portu- 
guese peasant to become an excellent sol- 
dier. He was convinced of his bravery, 
and of the bravery of the people of every 
country. They only required discipline, 
and to be well led on to make brave sol- 
diers. With respect to the main question, 
that of the formation of the Regency, there 
were two modes to be adopted after the 
French had been compelled to evacuate 
Portugal; either to retain a military oc- 
cupancy of the country, or to reinstate the 
former provincial government as nearly as 
could be, under all the circumstances of 
the case. The first could not have been 
resorted to on account of the jealousies it 
was calculated to create. The latter was 
actually done, be¢ause it was that kind of 
arrangement which was presumed to be 
most agreeable to the government at Rio 
Janeiro. In the manner of forming the 
Regency, every attention was paid to the 
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feelings, and even to the prejudices of the 
people. Of the original Regency one was 
in France, where he remained to this day, 
and two more had accepted offices under 
the French government, after the dissolu- 
tion of the Regency. Of these three, not 
one was adinitted jnto the new Regency, 
but the three remaining, who were not 
liable to the same objections, chose their 
new colleagues. ‘These colleagues were 
persons distinguished for their patriotism 
and talents; the bishop of Oporto and 
count Monteiro Mor. In Portugal, as in 
other countries, intrigues and jealousies, 
particularly among the higher and mid- 
dle orders, were kuown to exist, and it 
was impossible that any arrangement would 
give universal satisfaction. The inhabi- 
tants of the northern provinces, the most 
industrious and populous part of the coun- 
try, were naturally anxious that it should 
become the seat of government, or that at 
least they should have a preponderance in 
the new government. ‘lhe southern pro- 
vinces, on the other hand, were adverse to 
relinquishing the superiority incidental to 
the capital being situated. in that quarter 
ofthe kingdom. It would not have be- 
come the government of this country, con- 
sidering the circumstances under which 
the British army entered the kingdom, to 
interfere or endeavour to decide between 
these jealousies and claims. They adopted 
that conrse which prudence, as well as de- 
licacy ancl a due regard to the feelings of 
an ally, dictated; and they reinstated the 
former government as nearly as could be. 
He had no objection to the first of the no- 
ble earl’s motions; but seeing by what it 
was to be followed, he must resist both: 


He could not consent to the production of | 


the correspondence which had passed be- 
tween his majesty’s government and the 
Prince Regent, or his representative in this 
country. 

Lord Sidmouth supported the motion 
nearly on the same grounds as lord Buck- 
inghamshire. He insisted that the distnion 
and discontent produced among the Portu- 
guese by the complexion of the Regency 
had materially impeded our operations, 
and injured the cause of Spain as well as of 
Portugal. For the success of both, how- 
ever, he was still disposed to hope, and 
his hopes were considerably strengthened 


-by the appointment that had just taken 


place, ofa noble marquis (Wellesley) to the 

embassy of Spain, for which situation, in- 

deed for any, the highest situation, he was 

in every respect so eminently qualified. 
Vou. XIV. 
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Lord THarrowby could net see the pro- 
priety of entering into this discussion at 
present. He thought the most expedi- 
tious mode of proceeding was that adopted 
by sir H. Dalrymple. It might perhaps, 
be thought better to summon a Cortes ; 
but that would have been a work of time, 
and the circumstances of the moment re- 
quired urgency. He never could have 
approved the conduct that seemed to be 
advised, that of our taking military pos- 
session of Portugal; it was our duty to re- 
establish a civil government under the most 
legitimate form. 

Lord Grenville said, as there seemed te 
be an indisposition to lay the papers mov- 
ed fer before the house, he should not 
trouble their lordships long on a subject, 
respecting which be had not the necessary 
informaticn. He supported the objections 
of the two noble noble lords onthe cross 
bench, (Buckinghamshire and Sidmouth,) 
and maintained that it was the duty of 
his majesty’s ministers to establish a form 
of government more agreeable to the 
wishes of the people, than a Regency in 
which they had no confidence, but which, 
on the contrary, was universal!y suspected 
and distrusted. 

The Eari cf Buckinghamshire replied, 
and after some observations from lords 
Horrowby, Sidmouth, and Liverpool, the 
question was put, and the motion was ne- 
gatived without a division. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Monday, May 1. 

[M. Cearmitty.] Mr. Whitbread puta 
question respecting M. Charmilly, whose 
name had been frequently mentioned in a 
late debate in that house; and, as the 
subject had reference to the Spanish ques- 
tion, he thought it necessary to receive an 
answer, before the discussion on that ques- 
tion should take place. M. Charmilly, he 
understood, was in the half-pay of the 
British estaifishment as a lieutenant-colo- 
nel ; and rumours were afloat, that he had 
also, in addition to his half-pay, received 
a pension. ‘The object of his question, 
therefore, was to ascertain the fact, whe- 
ther or not that gentleman had such a pro- , 
vision. 

Mr. Huskisson replied, that M. Char- 
milly was allowed to receive his full pay ; 
and that. he was not aware of any other 
provision having been made for that gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. Whitbread then gave notice of a 

U 
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motion for to-morrow relative to this sub- 
ject. 


[PAPER RELATING TO Spatn.—DisPaTCH 
From sin J. Moore to Mr. Frere.) Mr. 
‘ecretary Canning presented to the house 
the following, 

Copy of a Letter from  lieut.-general 
sir John Moore, to the right hon. John 
Hookham Frere; dated, Salamanca, 
6th December, 1508. 

Sir; I neglected to mention to you, in 
my Letter of this date, that the general 
officers and had been 
with me, who are mentioned in that ex- 
traordinary Paper* which you sent me 
with your Letters of the 30th of No- 
vember, signed by The 
two generals seemed to me to be two 
weak old men, or rather women, with 
whom it was impossible for me to concert 
any military operations, had I been so in- 
clined.—The only persons with whom 
such operations can be concerted at pre- 
sent, are the generals who command the 
armies ; not men like these two, who had 
no information upon which such plans can 
be framed, except the official papers, al- 
ways incorrect, which have been given 
to them from public offices. Their confe- 
rences with me consisted in questions, and 
in assertions with respect to the strength 
of different Spanish corps; all of which I 
knew to be erroneous; and they neither 
knew that Segovia or Somosierra were in 
the hands of the enemy. Ishall be obli- 
ged to you to save me from such visits, 
which are very painful. I mentioned to 
you in my Letter of this day, that I had 
had a Letter from the Junta at Madrid.— 
My Instructions direct that all my commu- 
nications with the Spanish government 
shall go through you, and I should be very 
happy, on every account, to comply with 
them; but I do not see how this can be, 
if you continue at Badajos. I shall, how- 
ever, send you copies of them if you wish 
it. I have the honour to be, &c. 

(Signed) Joun Moore. 

* Not transmitted. 


[Dutrcu Commissioners.] Mr. Ord 
moved that the Fourth Report of the Com- 
mittee of Public expenditure should be 
entered asread. This being done, 

Mr. Ord rose for the purpose of calling 
the attention of the house to the matters 
detailed in that Report. It must have 
struck every one that the circumstances of 
the case stated in that Report were such as 
to call for the most serious attention of 
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the house. It bad been too much the 
practice, he observed, to pass over such 
Reports without doing any thing upon 
them, by which proceeding the useful la- 
bours of Committees of this kind were in 
danger of losing their credit with the pub- 
lic. Parliament had, for many years 
past, and was likely to have, for many 
years to come, the task of imposing enor- 
mous taxes upon the country ; and in 
imposing heavy burthens on the people, 
there was no duty of the house of com- 
mons more sacred, than that of watching 
over the expenditure of the public money, 
Not anticipating any serious objection to 
the Resolutions which he was about to 
propose, he would state the material cir- 
cumstances of the transaction, with the 
observations of the Committee, and the 
comments which he should think it neces- 
sary to make upon them.—The hon. gent. 
then proceeded to state, from the Report, 
which he held in his hand, that the Com- 
missioners had been appointed in 1795, 
to manage, sell, and dispose of the cargoes 
of Dutch ships detained or brought in, in 
order to prevent those cargoes from being 
greatly injured, or totally destroyed. 
They had general instructions as to the 
conduct of their transactions from the 
Lords of the Privy Council, requiring them 
to keep Minutes of all their proceedings, 
and to keep their accounts in such form as 
the Lords Commissioners of the Treasury 
should direct and approve, and upon 
points of any difficulty occurring, they 
were to refer to the Committee of the 
privy council for instructions. These 
Commissioners were five in number— 
James Crauford, John Brickwood, Allen 
Chatfield, Alexander Baxter, and John 
Bowles, a member of the society for the 
suppression of vice, or rather, as appeared 
by the Report, for pilfering the public. 
Their sales, it was observed, ceased, and 
their transactions were nearly brought to 
a close in July 1799. Nothing remained 
after that but small sales of remnants, not 
completed till 1801, and a few other things 
which would give them very little trouble. 
To these, however, was to be added an im- 
portant Jaw suit commenced in 1797, 
which brought into question property to 
the amount of 180,000/. But this could 
not impose much labour upon the Commis- 
sioners, as it was obvious that the burthen 
must rest upon the Solicitors and Counsel. 
—The hon. gent. next adverted to the ob- 
servation of the Committee, with respect 
to the circumstance that no fixed re- 
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muneration had been assigned to the Com- 
missioners, in consequence of which these 
gentlemen had resolved to remunerate 
themselves, and charged a commission of 
5 per cent. on the gross proceeds of their 
sales, which commission in the four first 
years amounted in all to 80,000/. No 
regular accounts were furnished to govern- 
ment, and criminal as this was in the Com- 
missioners, he could not help saying that 
the government was far more criminal in 
not cajjing for them. Only one Account 
was rendered to the privy council, and in 
this it was remarkable that no mention 
of commission was made, which the Com- 
mittee observed, might lead the privy 
council to imagine that no Commission 
was charged, although at that time 25,0001. 
had actuallybeen divided. Butthe Commis- 
sioners had good reason for not rendering 
any account, because that might Jead to 
the suppression of their illegal profits. 
This, the hon. gent. said, was a most ex- 
traordinary thing, considering the noise 
which Mr. John Bowles had made respect- 
ing the returns to the Property Tax 
(Hear! hear!). It would be curious to 
know what returns he himself had made 
to the Property Tax, at the time he was 
deriving this large profit from his labours. 
(Hear! hear!). The act authorizing the 
appointment of these Commissioners re- 
quired that the proceeds of the sales should 
be paid into the Bank of England. But, 
instead of this, the Commissioners had 
opened accounts with private bankers. 
It was singular that a lawyer should lead 
them to a violation of the law; and the 
merchants, who were in the commission, 
to state a false amount of commission as 
consistent with the general practice in 
mercantile transactions. The reasons al- 
ledged for this violation the Committee 
had proved to be unfounded ;. and further, 
justly remarked, That if there had been 
any doubt as to the construction of the act 
in this particular, they ought, pursuant to 
their instructions, to have applied to the 
privy council.—The next point to which 
the hon. gent. adverted, was the magnitude 
of the Cash Balances, retained by the 
Commissioners, and he particularly called 
the attention of the house to the fact, that 
Mr. Pitt had, in 1796, applied to them to 
know whether any sum arising from the 
sale of the property under their manage- 
ment, could be paid into the Exchequer 
for the current service of the year? They 
denied that they could pay any sum into 
the Exchequer, although it appeared that 
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at that time they had a balance of no less 
than 190,000/. out of which, though it was 
proved that they had great demands upon 
them at the time, the Committee observed, 
they might at the least have advanced 
50,000/.—The hon. gent. then adverted to 
the great neglect of the Commissioners in 
not applying the balances in their hands 
in a way that might render them pro- 
ductive to the public, instead of discount- 
ing private bilis; and applying these ba- 
lances, during the years that preceded the 
completion of their sales, entirely with 
a view to their own emolument. If these 
balances had been vested in Exchequer 
bills, between 40 and 50,000/. would have 
been saved to the public: and though they 
had been instructed to keep Minutes of 
their proceedings, no Minutes whatever 
were preserved of the mode in which they 
employed the balances in question.—By 
the commission at 5 per cent. on the gross 
proceeds, by brokerage and interest on the 
balances, it appeared, that they had taken 
for their labours, the enormous sum of 
133,198/., being at the rate of 26,0001. 
for each Commissioner!—The hon. gent. 
here pointed out a circumstance which 
seemed to have escaped the attention of 
the Committee, which was that the Com- 
misssioners appeared to have charged the 
5 per cent. commission upon the property 
which had been managed and sold by the 
East India Company, in the disposal of 
which they had had no trouble whatever ; 
so that, in point of fact, a commission of 
10 per cent. had been paid upon much the 
largest proportion of this property, in as 
much as the East India Company had also 
a commission of 5 per cent. on their sales. 
The hon. gent. then followed the course of 
the Report in exposing the futility of those 
reasons by which the Commissioners had 
attempted to defend the appropriation to 
their own use of the 5 per cent. com- 
mission. Some of these Commissioners 
were themselves merchants, and it was 
therefore most extraordinary that they 
should have asserted that 5 per cent. on the 
gross proceeds was the usual commission, 
when it was well known that the highest 
commission common among merchants 
was 27 per cent. on the gruss proceeds, 
The Commissioners had cited two prece- 
dents for their charges. The first was a 
similar Commission issued in the war of 
1756; and the other the general practice 
of prize-agents. With respect-to the 
Commission of 1756 it appeared that only 
2} per cent. on the net proceeds was 
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charged ; and the result was that no more 
was paid than about 14,763/. being about 
1,000f. to each Commissioner. This, 
therefore, was a most unfortunate prece- 
dent for these gentlemen, in support of 
their claim to 27,000/. each. The case of 
prize-agents would stand them in little 
stead. Prize-agents must have a capital 
before they conld carry on the business ; 
an they were besides exposed to risk and 
to losses. But, supposing they wanted as 
little capital, and were as secure from risk 
as these gentlemen, the precedent would 
not avail, because the prize-agents charged 
3 per cent. not on the gross but on 
the net proceeds of their sales.—The 
hon. gent. then requested the house to 
consider what were the real services of 
these Commissioners. ‘Their sales had been 
finished in four years and a half from the 
time of their appointment, and the impor- 
tant part of their labours had of course then 
closed. As to the law-suit, that must have 
been entirely the business of the solicitors 
and counse!, | Nay, in 1804, it had actu- 
ally occurred to the Treasury, the last 
quarter. where such a notion could have | 
gained admission; that it was useless to | 
retain this Commission any longer—that | 
the very loyal Mr. John Bowles could be | 
uselessly retained in this Commission ; and | 
they had actuaiiy applied to the law offi- 
cers of the crown to know whether the | 
Commission might not be dissolved. 
Nothing prevented that dissolution, ex- 
cept that it was thought proper to continue | 
them nominally because the suit bad been | 
commenced in their names—a circum- | 
stance which rendered it necessary to | 
maintain their existence till the suit was 
coneiuded. ‘The real labours of the Com- 
missioners had however closed; and in 
point of fact, during the ten years the 
Commission lasted after the completion.of 
the business, the gentlemen found time 
enough to do a great deal of other busi- 
ness. ‘This same John Bowles had been 
active in several elections, which had since 
taken place, and had time, besides, to 
write about thirty pamphlets. Mr. Brick- 
wood, too, appeared by the Report to be 
at this moment a Commissioner for Spanish 
property. Two of the Commissioners 
pleaded, it appeared, that they had quitted 
their professions with a view to the fulfil- 
ment of their trust. This was no: the first 
time that professions were abandoned for 
something better. Another hon. gent., 
whom he did not see then in his place 


(Mr. R. Ward) had also quitted his pro- 
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assion for a salary of 1,000/. a year as a 
Lord of the Admiralty. This brought him 
to notice another case adverted to in the 
Repert, which appeared to him: to be a. 
most palpable job: the case'he alluded to 
was that of the American Commissioners, 
Mr. Tho. M‘Donald, it appeared, got 
5,000/. for abandoning his profession to be- 
come an American Commissioner, and that 
in addition to a salary of 1,500/. per annum. 
He did not mean to detract fromthe merits 
of Mr. M*Donald, but he could sge no 
reason why such a sum of the public 
money should be given to induce any per- 
son to abandon his profession, when so 
many thousands of persons could be pro- 
cured to execute the business of the Com- 
mission as well, for the bare salary. 
Mr. John Bowles too must have a consi- 
deration for abandoning his profession, and 
the house had no ‘difficulty to appreciate 
the means he had taken to secure that con- 
sideration. Mr. John Bowles to be com- 
pensated for the loss of a profession, at 
which he might have starved, had it not 
been for this profitable job of Dutch Com- 
missioner!!! Myr. Bowles had discovered 
that it was much more profitable to trade 
in Anti-Jacobinism under Mr. Pitt, than 
to wait for causes at the bar.—He was 
sorry to detain the house with such a man 
as Mr. Bowles, but it happened that his 
career was connected with some very im- 
portant points. ft shewed the nature of 
the cry of Anti-Jacobinism, which had 
been set up with so much vigour to defeat 
the most beneficial political objects—it ex- 
posed the principle upon which the loudest 
of these Anti-Jacobin declaimers acted, 
which was solely a view to their own pri- 
vate emolument. This John Bowles af- 
forded an admirable specimen of an Anti- 
Jacobin—the eulogist of existing powers— 
the defender of present establishments— 
the denouncer of all, who might condemn 
abuses, or call for reform, as vile Jacobins. 
These tricks would no longer impose upon 
the public—the mystery was discovered— 
Mr. John Bowles himself had let out the 
secret, ani the reizn of imposture and de- 
lusion was at anend. ‘This transaction af- 
forded a useful lesson to all governments 
how they should bestow important pecu- 
niary trusts upon persons having no merit 
to recommend them but the circumstance 
of their being mercenary hireling authors. 
If governments wou'd employ such per- 
sons, they must share the disgrace brought 
on by their conduct.—For his own part, 
much as he condemned the conduct of the 
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Commissioners, he looked upon the neglect 
of government as still more criminal. It 
was this neglect that produced all the in- 
famous transactions which had lately been 
brought to light. It wasa bounty upon 
roguery, and an encouragement to abuses. 
Negligence of this description, and a pro- 
fligate profusion in the public expenditure, 
had been the peculiar characteristics of 
the administration under which these Com- 
missioners had been appointed.—Before 
he should conclude, he had a few words to 
add upon the mode in which these ac- 
counts were passed. A right hon. gent. 
opposite (Mr. Rose) had stated in his evi- 
dence before the Committee, that they were 
to be referred to the Auditors of Public 
Accouats from the Treasury, and in this 
he appeared to have been incorrect. 
Another hon. gent. (Mr. Huskisson) ad- 
mitted that the accounts were to be deli- 
vered in at the Treasury to be passed. 
Now, most unquestionably the Treasury 
was the last place to which he should con- 
sent to send the accounts of so loyal a man 


- as Mr. John Bowles to be audited and pass- 


ed; because it was not improbable, that 
he might have friends there, who would 
not be very strict in the examination and 
sifting of his accounts, and, besides, the 
Treasury had not power to examine upon 
oath. If he was rightly informed, the 
practice was, that accounts sent in on one 
day were often passed on the next day.— 
In the Resolutions which he meant to pro- 
pose, he should introduce one, directing 
that the Accounts should be sent to the 
Auditors of Public Accounts to be passed. 
As to the proportion of remuneration 
which it might be desirable to give to the 
Commissioners, he thought that that ques- 
tion could not well be brought before the 
house till the Accounts of the Commis- 
sioners should be passed. He was not 
aware of any other observation, which he 
should think it necessary to make upon this 


| 





occasion, and should therefore proceed to | 
read to the house the Resolutions which he | 


meant to propose for its adoption. He did 


not include in them any Resolution for di- | 


recting a criminal prosecution against the 
Commissioners by the Attorney-General, 
because he understood that a doubt was 
entertained whether they were liable to 
such a proceeding ; and it would ill be- 


come him, whilst such a doubt existed, | 


and in the presence of so many gentlemen 
who were so much more competent than 
himself to decide that point, to propose any 
Resolution to the house upon the subject. 


f2us 


—The hon. gent. concluded with moving 
the following Resolutions; 1. «That ig 
appears to this house, that to commit pecu- 
mary trusts to any persons whatsoever, 
without providing any check on _ their 
proceedings, witiout calling for any regu- 
lar or periodical aceounts, and without set- 
tling, during a long course of years, the 
mode or amount cf their remuneration, is a 
neglect which must inevitably lead to the 
most prejudicial consequences, and is a 
violation of the obvious duty of govern- 
ment. 2. That such neglect and deviation 
have been proved to exist, and might have 
been attended with material loss to the 
public. 3. That the Commissioners upon 
Dutch Property have been guilty of gross 
misconduct, in violating the act under 
which they were appointed, and appro- 
priating to their own use without autho- 
rity, sums for which they ought to have 
accounted to the public. 4. That the 
Accounts of the Commissioners be referred 
to the Auditors of Public Accounts to be 
examined. 5. That all consideration of 
the remuneration to be allowed to the 
Commissioners ought to be deferred till 
their accounts are finally settled.’—On 
the question being put upon the first Reso- 
lution, 

Mr. H. Thornton felt it necessary, as 
chairman of the Committee which had 
made the Report, to state, that he most 
cordially concurred in every part of that 
Report. He would have wished, however, 
to have assigned some annual rate of re- 
muneration to the commissioners, rather 
than a per-centage, because he thought it 
desirable for parliament to shew that it 
would not countenance the practice of giv- 
ing to such Commissioners an allowance 
upon the proceeds of their sales. The re- 
muneration, as recommended in the report 
by the Commiitee, was now 10,000/. no 
very inadequate compensation for the 
light business they had to perform. But 
this remuneration would be still farther 
reduced by the sums the Commissioners 
would have to refund. By the act of par- 
liament, their accounts must be sent to the 
Auditors of Public Accounts, who have 
power to demand interest on the sums 
kept at private bankers, or otherwise with- 
held from the public, by which a consi- 
derable reduction would be made in the 
amount of their remuneration. The Re- 
port recommended, that the Auditors 
should be directed to use their usual dis- 
cretion with regard to these accounts. It 
was not with a view of preventing the house 
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from coming to any decision it might think 
proper, that he, mentioned this circum- 
stance, but in justice to the Committee, 
which did not consider itself at liberty to 
abstain from making a Report upon the 
subject of the remuneration, and had 
therefore introduced the round sum, liable, 
however, to the reductions he had alluded 
to. The Committee, too, had stated its 
opinion with respect to the duty of go- 
vernment, as appeared by the hon. gentle- 
man’s having adopted in his first Resolu- 
tion the very words of the Report, with the 
trifling alteration of a word, in substituting 
* obvious” for “ acknowledged.”” Buthere 
he felt that a distinction should be taken 
between Commissioners, such asthese, and 
a government. Ifthe Commissioners neg- 
lected the business to which they were ap- 
pointed, their neglect must be wilful, and 
consequently highly criminal; but the 
members of a government had various 
other important functions to attend to; be- 
sides, successive governments might not 
always be aware of the views of their pre- 
decessors ; and even the Secretary to the 
Treasury has so much other business to 
attend to, that he might inadvertently omit 
some part of his duty. Upon these 
grounds, therefore, he considered the neg- 
lect of the government, and the neglect of 
the Commissioners, as meriting different 
proportions of blame. It was not his wish 
to take any portion of blame from any 
person to whom it could be applied. He 
certainly ~entertained sincere and warm 
feelings of friendship for some of the per- 
sons to whose conduct the Report referred ; 
but he should not suffer himself to be in- 
fluenced by those feelings in screening 
them from any censure which they might 
by their misconduct have justly incurred. 
It was due to the Prussian Commissioners 
to state, that an inaccuracy existed in the 
statement in the Report, that they had 
had 18,000/. at a private banker’s; the fact 
having been, that the sum actually placed 
in the private banker’s did not exceed 
3,000. the remainder of the sum being 
vested in Exchequer Bills. He had 
thought, that the usual practice was, when 
a Report of this description was laid be- 
fore the house, to wait a short time before 
any proceeding should be instituted upon 
it in the house, in order to ascertain, whe- 
ther any steps were taken by government 
pursuant to the recommendations of the 
Report; and upon this point he trusted his 
majesty’s ministers would state what steps 
they had taken. 
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The Chancellor of the Exchequer was pre- 
pared, without any call, such as that made 
by the hon. gent. who had just sat down, 
to communicate to the house the measures 
that had been taken by the Treasury with 
respect to this Report. When gentlemen 
considered that it was only on the 25th 
of March that the Report had been pre- 
sented to the house; that some delay had 
taken place in the printing of it; and that 
it was not in the hands of gentlemen until 
within a fortnight of the time when notice 
of this motion was given, they would not 
think it surprising that no measures had 
been taken by the Treasury before the 
notice of this motion was given. He 
could, however, state that the Treasury 
had applied to the Committee of the Privy 
Council, to call upon these Commissioners 
to give in their accounts to the Treasury, 
to be then transferred to the Auditors of 
Public Accounts to be passed. ‘The Trea- 
sury had alse, adopting the suggestion of 
the Committee, proposed that the rate of 
remuneration should be 5 per cent. on the 
net proceeds, the Commissioners being to 
defray the charges of their establishment, 
and to pay interest for any sums which 
they may have kept at their private bank- 
ers. It appeared, that in some of the 
sales there had been no net proceeds, but 
an actual loss, and it was thought right 
that the amount of these losses should be 
deducted from the net proceeds. From 
this statement the house would be able to 
judge whether the conduct of government - 
merited that general censure which the - 
Resolutions of the hon. gent. went to pass 
upon all the governments that had succes- 
sively existed since the appointment of 
these Commissioners; a censure, ‘too, 
which undoubtedly would least of all ap- 
ply to the present government. But, was 
the case such as to call for this censure? 
This Commission was an anomalous case. 
Parliament took the business out of the 
regular course in which it would have 
been administered under the authority of 
the Court of Admiralty. No remunera- 
tion was assigned for the Commissioners, 
because that was never done in the case 
of parliamentary Commissioners. Besides, 
it was not for the government, in the first 
instance, to fix upon any particular 
amount of remuneration. ‘To shew what 
had been the conduct of the present go- 
vernment, he should refer to the Commis- 
sioners for Portuguese property, who were 
directed to restore the whole of the pro- 
perty, without any deduction of per cent- 
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age, to the Portuguese claimants who 
should prove themselves the owners, as a 
course most consistent with justice, and 
most worthy of the crown, and the cha- 
racter of the nation. Upon the whole, he 
did not think that any practical conve- 
nience could result from the adoption of 
the Resolutions of the hon. gent. and cer- 
tainly he was not more liable to blame 
than the noble lord (H. Petty) who pre- 
ceded him in office. But neither, he con- 
tended, was justly liable to blame. The 
effect of a general vote of censure upon all 
the successive governments, since the in- 
stitution of these Commissioners, would 
fall entirely upon the present govern- 
ment. Seeing, therefore, that the act, 
which had been in operation for the last 
four years, provided for the effectual check 
of these accounts, and that the business 
was now in train to be fully and finally set- 
tled, the house he was confident, would not 
feel it necessary to entertain the Resolu- 
tions. ‘The hon. gent. himself, would, he 
hoped, now that he was in possession of 
the uniform practice of the house in such 
cases, withdraw his motion; but if he 
should not, it was his intention to move 
the previous question upon his Resolu- 
tions. 

Sir John Newport would not consent that 
this motion should be withdrawn, or dis- 
posed of by the previous question. If ever 
there had been an instance of malversation 
of trust, it was this one now under discus- 
sion. In all parts of the Report there ap- 
peared proofs of trangressions of the aet 
of parliament, of an abandonment of their 
duty, and of their instructions under that 
act, upon the part of these Commissioners. 
Their accounts had been made up appa- 
rently according to their instructions, but 
in reality with a view of disguising the 
real state of their illegal profits. If such 
malpractices, when proved incontestibly, 
should not be marked by the severest 
censure of that house, it would be an en- 
couragement to corruption. Their con- 
duct was aggravated by the manner in 
which they had given their evidence be- 
fore the Committee. On their examina- 
tion, they gave amended and explanatory 
answers to the questions which were put 
to them, but which, in fact, amounted to 
nothing else than gross prevarication, and 
direct falsifications of their former testi- 
mony. They had presumed to say that 
they placed their balances in the hands of 
private bankers, as public officers do. Did 
public officers really do so? Good God! 
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was the floating security of individuals 
equal to that of the Bank of England? In- 
stead of being lodged in safety in the 
Bank of England, every Commissioner ap- 
plied his proportion of the balance in the 
manner the most beneficial to himself. 
Those gentlemen began very early to ap- 
preciate their own merits, and drew, truly, 
a very handsome reward. Within the 
first year of their existence they had lodg- 
ed 850,000/. in the hands of their private 
bankers, though during that period not 
a farthing had been paid by them into the 
Bank of England; and within the last 
three years, the whole sum lodged in the 
Bank of England, amounted only to 
90,0001. If any bankrupt had given a 
statement of his effects in the nianner in 
which these gentlemen had done, would the 
Commissioners remain satisfied with it? 
Would any better proof of fraud be re- 
quired, than that a single item had been 
kept back in his accounts by the bank- 
rupt? He should support the Resolutions; 
but whatever might be the fate of them, 
he should afterwards move for an Address 
to his majesty, to direct the Attorney-Ge- 
neral to prosecute these Commissioners for 
malversation in their trust. 

Mr. Rose stated, that previous to the 
passing the act of the 25th of the king, 
there had existed no effectual mode of 
passing and auditing accounts. Under 
that act these Commissioners, as public 
accountants, would be compelled to go 
with their accounts to the Public Audi- 
tors. If any blame was imputable to any 
government, it undoubtedly must be to 
that government which existed when these 
Commissioners had been appointed. But 
the act by which they had been appointed 
required them to furnish their accounts 
when called for, and to take their instruc- 
tions from the privy council.—As to the 
proportion of their remuneration, his idea 
was, that when their business should be 
completed, that point would be settled ; 
but he never could have had an idea that 
they would take to themselves a poundage 
upon their sales. To him personally, if 
any blame was imputable to any one, it 
might be said to attach. But as to what 
had been stated by the hon. gent. who 
opened this business, relative to any lean- 
ing he might be supposed to have towards 
one of these Commissioners, (Mr. John 
Bowles) he could assure that hon. gent., 
that he knew as much of that person, and 
was as well acquainted with him as he was 
himself. And what was more, he could 
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assure him, that he had never read any of 
his pamphlets, though he would allow that 
they were regularly laid upon his table. 
fie had only to add, that a neglect such as 
had taken place on this subject might 
happen in the hurry of business to any 
government. He had ever been a friend 
to inquiries such as the one which had de- 
tected this transaction, because it was im- 
possible for any man to say, that he never 
omitted any part of his duty ; and the 
benetit of such inquiries was, that they 
brought to light any omissiens which 
might take place. He trusted, however, 
that the neglect was not of such a charac- 
ter in this mstance, as to induce the heuse 
to adopt the Resolution of censure upon 
the government, proposed by the hon. 
gentieman. 

Mr. Whitbread rose andsaid ; Sir; there 
are several reasons which prevent my suf- 
fering this question to go to a vote with- 
out expressing my opinion upon the con- 
duct.of the Dutch Commissioners, and of 
those who ought to have paid some atten- 
tion to their proceedings. A great smoke 
has long issued from the office of the Dutch 
Commissioners. Persons have often said 
that the Dutch Commission was a great 
job, that if it were enquired into, it would 
be found to be so: but no mortal alive 
ever expected to find such a blazing fire 
as that which is now known to have been 
so long burning in Broad-street. The 
right hon. gent. who has just sat down 
(Mr. Rose) has, after the fashion of a 
noble colleague of his in office, behaved 
himself with great decency : he has can- 
didly confessed the omissions of that 
Board of Treasury witli which he was 
connected ; his own in particular, as aris- 
ing out of the situation in which he was 
formerly placed, where it was his more 
peculiar duty to have attended to what 
these gentlemen were about.—It must be 
said of the noble lord (Castlereagh) and 
the right hon. gent. (Mr. Rose) that 
at the place of execution they have con- 
ducted themselves with decency and con- 
trition ; and in allowing the justice of the 
sentence passed upon them, or rather 
which ought to-be passed upon them, I 
cannot help feeling some compassion for 
their unhappy lot. But the Dutch Com- 
missioners, Sir, enter no such claims. 
When convicted of guilt upon the most 
undeniable evidence, after having in vain 
attempted every subterfuge; after having 
been allowed every possibie mode of eva- 


sion and explanation, they, by a paper 
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published subsequent to the breakin up 
of the Committee, arraign the cman 
of the Committee itself, which it therefore 
becomes our duty to support and to pro- 
tect.—I cannot help remarking that this 
Commission has arisen out of one of those 
abominable practices, which, if they be- 
long to, entirely disgrace, the law of na- 
tions: and that the Dutch Prizes, for the 
settlement of which this Commission was 
instituted, were tempted into our ports by 
a proclamation which oflered to them 
the protection of this nation. That they 
having repaired hither, according to the 
language of a subsequent Order in Coun- 
cil, in full confidence, were, after another 
Order in Council directing reprisals to be 
made upon the Dutch, seized upon as 
prize of war: and according to the cus 
tom of civilized nations, we made a prey 
of those whom we had pretended to pro- 
tect. The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
has described this to have been an ano- 
malous commission of an extraordinary 
nature. Unquestionably during the first 
short period of its institution it was so; 
but that soon ceased ; and after war had 
been declared against Holland, the king 
by his Order in Council, appointed this 
commission for the ordinary purposes to 
which such commissions are applied, and 
it came under the controul of the privy 
council exactly in the same manner as 
others. However, sir, as an extenuation 
of the conduct of these gentlemen, it mat- 
ters not in what way they were consti- 
tuted. They were appointed servants to 
the public; which public, according to 
the confession even of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, they have grossly de- 
frauded.—After the confession made by 
the right hon. gent. (Mr. Rose), and the 
guilt allowed by the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, Iam at a loss to conceive how 
any man can presume to recommend that 
no notice should be taken of these pro- 
ceedings by the house of commons ; and 
that no question should be taken either 
upon the negligence of the government, or 
the criminality of the Commissioners: and 
yet such is the course that we are called 
upon to pursue, to open our eyes to neg- 
ligence and criminality, and to pass them 
over unobserved upon, and unstigmatized. 
—Perhaps, it is difficult to find in all the 
accounts of public servants who have 
misconducted themselves towards the na- 
tion which employed them, a case more 
flagrant than that which is now before us. 
These gentlemen having been appointed 
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for the purposes mentioned in the act of 
parliament, were left, as is the custom, 
without any specific salary named: but, 
in all other instances that | am aware of, 
ot the same nature, the Commissioners 
have waited with patience till parliament 
or the privy council, as the nature of the 
case might be, should have determined 
what that salary should be. In this in- 
stance, however, the Dutch Commissioners 
became very soon impatient ; and, al- 
though parliament and the Treasury had 
forgotten them, they did not forget them- 
selves. It appears, that they very early 
turned their attention to the subject of 
their own profit, and that not knowing 
what to do, or what mode of remuneration 
to adopt, they applied for information 
upon the subject.—Sir, it must appear to 
men of ordinary habits and modes of pro- 
ceeding, that it would have become the 
Commissioners to have applied either by 
petition to this house, or by memorial to 
the Treasury, for a rule by which to guide 
themselves ; but these gentlemen did nei- 
ther the one nor the other. Some one of 
their body was deputed to go to Chelsea, 
where, at that time, lived a very res- 
pectable gentleman, who must have been 
at an advanced period of life, of the name 
of Aufrere. He had been a Commissioner 
for Prizes as long ago as the year 1756. 
The report brought by the delegate to his 
brethren, which afterwards turned out to 
be totally false, was that Mr. Aufrere and 
his fellow Commissioners had received 5 
per cent. upon the proceeds which went 
through their hands, but whether gross, 
or net, the Commissioner who received the 
information does not pretend to deter- 
mine: and yet the Board have, upon this 
authority, supposing that it is, as far as it 
goes, truly stated, ventured to assert to 
the committee that they were sanctioned 
by precedent! The truth of the conver- 
sation between Mr. Aufrere and the Com- 
missioner, it is not now my intention to 
question, because any enquiry into the 
subject must be fruitless; Mr. Aufrere 
himself is dead. It may be observed, in 
passing, that the Treasury was a good 
deal nearer to the residence of these gen- 
tlemen than was the house of Mr. Au- 
frere, and that their messenger must ac- 
tually have passed by the one to get at 
the other. The delegate must carefully 
have shut his eyes, 1 think, when he 
passed Charing Cross, and rigidly ab- 
stained from casting one glance that way, 
lest he should be tempted to go to that 
Vou. XIV. 
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which only it 
The Commis- 


place for information to 
was his duty to resort. 
sioners, however, being, even after this 
conversation at Chelsea, in a fresh diffi- 
culty as to whether they should charge 
upon gross or net, solved that difficulty 
in their own favour, and immediately set 
to work and charged 5 per cent. on the 
gross proceeds.—Why was not the Trea- 
sury consulted instead of Mr. Aufrere ? 
The information would have been more 
authentic. It might have been less satis- 
factory then, although much more satisiac- 
tory to them (if they had known it and 
acted upon it), as their case stands now, 
for they would not have been reduced to 
that situation of shame in which they now 
stand before this tribunal.—Sir, I cannot 
help remarking upon the attempt at deceit 
and gross prevarication which appears in 
the first short paper returned to the com- 
mittee from the office of the Commission- 
ers.—In that paper they say that they 
have no fee, emolument, or compensation 
whatever, and that they have only the 
usual commission upon the proceeds pass- 
ing through their hands.—Sir, these Com- 
missioners, although men of the world, 
either appear to have entertained that fool- 
ish notion with which we have seen wit- 
nesses at this bar impressed, namely, that 
they should be allowed to make their own 
statement and be called upon to speak no 
farther, and not to be subjected to any ob- 
servation or cross-examination whatever ; 
such must have been their notion at the 
time they signed that prevaricating paper: 
or they must have thought that the com- 
mittee itself was composed of weaker men 
than I trust are to be found in this house. 
—Sir, give me leave to ask them where 
the usage is to be found on which they 
ground their assertion? Of Mr. Aufrere’s 
authority even they are not certain, and 
the Treasury Warrant to the Commission- 
ers in 1756, directly and flatly contradicts 
them.—But, Sir, be it remarked, that they 
assert, upon the authority of Mr. A. also, 
that the expences of their establishment 
were not to be paid out of their pretended 
emolument. An instance of unblushing 
assurance! For they do not pretend even 
that Mr. Aufrere ever said any one word 
to their delegate upon the subject: these 
are sins of commission on the part of these 
Commissioners: and, notwithstanding the 
fairness with which they were examined ; 
the opportunities which were afforded 
them of explaining their answers, and 
afterwards of answering their own expla 
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nations; they end worse than they begun, | 
aud their guilt becomes more manifest | 
every step they take.—I cannot help here 
remarking upon the contrast which is ex- 
hibited in the latitude of expianation al- 
lowed by the Committee, and the conduct 
towards witnesses which we have seen 
soinetimes adopted at the bar of this house. 
There, witnesses who are selected, or at 
least ought to be so, for their judgment, 
. discrimination, acquirements, aud know- 
ledge of the world, are deliberately asked 
temperate questions, to which they are al- 
lowed to answer in the most deliberate 
manucr. They are then allowed to con- 
sider those answers and to explain them. 


fay ], 


They are afterwards allowed to answer | 


those explanations, and to amend them : 
and the Commissioners, not contented with 
that, have published a set of posthumous 
papers, attacking the able Report of that 
impartial Committee, (to whose labours, 
in this instance, 1 caunot give praise too 
strong), which they have put into the 
hands of members of this house, and even 
have ventured to canvas for vote and inter- 
est. ‘hey have the cilrontery to talk of 
the sacrifices they have made to the pub- 
lic. Having set aside for their own use 
above 130,000/. they still have further 
claiins upon us, which they in their gene- 
rosity have relinquished. The sacrifice 
they have made to the public, is to refrain 
from charging the expence of their estab- 
lishment over and above such enormous 
gains: and yet in such a charge they say 
they should have been justified upon pre- 
cedent! Proh pudor ! et veritas! No such 
precedent nor the shadow thereof can be 
trace|. Here, Sir, we have seen witnesses 
pressed with questions in a hurried man- 
ner: and the hurried answer which has 
escaped from them, has been taken down 
and deemed conclusive, without the 
smallest latitude allowed of explanation 
oramendment. I bave made the remark, 
I do not wait to draw any inference from 
it.—Sir, I havespoken in very strong terms 
of the conduct of these Commissioners : 
and I do not think the house will do its 
duty, unless it goes further even than the 
Committee itself has pointed out in the 
Report. I do not think that the allow- 
ance mentioned by them, ought to be 
made, and I concur in the opinion of the 
hon. mover of these Resolutions, that not 
one farthing ought to be paid until the 
whole of their accounts are settled. We 
should untruss these Dutchmen, and take 
from their trunk-hose every farthing of 
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| their ill-gotten wealth. We should exact 
from them a minute account of all their 
gains: and then, if it should be proper to 
give them any thing after their convic- 

tion of such gross frauds, parliament itself 
should decide upon the quantum.—sir, 

I am not acquainted with any of these 
Commissioners personally, nor do I know 
but that they may be all men of great 
reputation hitherto, and of ability sufli- 
cient to execute the office consigned to 
them; one of them, however, is suffi- 
ciently known to the public, Mr. John 
Bowles, a gentleman who, for a series of 
years, has "heon a writer by profession ; 
who has libelled much that has been good 
and virtuous in this country. If it really 
be Mr. Bowles the author, who writes un- 
der the signature of Christianus Laicus, the 
sanctified Anti-Jacobin, who has been so 
detected, I will venture to say, that a dis- 
covery so rare, and in all its circumstances 

so amusing, has not been made since the 
moment when that atheistical philosopher, 
Square, vas discovered in Miss Seagrim’s 
garret.—lle was appointed aCommission- 
er under the administration of Mr. Pitt. 
Sir, I do not mean to follow the example 
of this political writer, who, for pure 
poses most unchristian-like, thought pro- 
per to assume the title of Christianus 
Laicus. I do not mean to invade the si- 
lence of the tomb, or unnecessarily to at- 
tack the memory of the dead. 1 do not 
mean to question the propriety of Mr, 
Pitt’s canduct in this instance: but, hap- 
pily, we have before us, if not in the 
bloom.of youth, at least in the vigour of 
health and intellect, a right hon. gent., 
who was an appendage to that adminis- 
tration of Mr. Pitt, as he is to the pre- 
sent, and who confesses, that with his des 
partment, and with him more particularly, 
lies all the guilt of not enquiring into the 
proceedings of those men. He, perhaps, 
may also know for what particular ser- 
vices as a political writer, or rather as a 
party writer, Mr. Bow!es was rewarded, 
and he can tell us which of a!l the nu- 
merous publications he has uttered to the 
world, insured to him this snug situation 
in Broad-street.—Perhaps, Sir, no censure 
that] can pass; no resoluticn to which even 
this house can come, blaming Mr. Bowles, 

can be regarded by him as so severe as 
the assertion made by the right hon. gent. 

(Mr. Rose), that, aithough his table groans 
with the ‘publications of Mr. Bowles, 
he never condescended to open one 


of them in his life. Ithink, the right 
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hon. gent. himself has a good deal to an- 
swer for, in suffering the public to be in- 
undated with the productions of Mr. 
Bowles’s pen, when those, through whose 
means he obtained the public money as 
a remuneration for such services, were 
not acquainted with the extent and malig- 
nity of the poison which they so suffered 
to be diffused.—If, Sir, I may use a quota- 
tion, sufficiently hackneyed indeed for any 
one, however illiterate, to catch hold of; 
but which is sanctioned by the adoption of 
Mr. Bowles himself, who has said of a per- 
son, described in his mild and christian- 
like manner, that, noscitur a soctis; I may 
say. of the Commissioners, noscuntur a 
socio ;. and really if Mr. Bowles is a sam- 
ple of the resi, I can have no reliance 
upon them whatever, no compassion for 
their situation, and can find no excuse 
for their misconduct. When aman sets 
himself up a self-elected censor of the 
manners of the age: an universal con- 
demner of all whom he chuses to sub- 
mit to his lash: when he affects the title, 
by distinction, of Christian, he ought to 
be most peculiarly upon his guard, as to 
the rectitude of his own conduct: and if 
it should be found to have vielded to 
baser motives than those which he has 
ventured to ascribe to others: if during 
the time that he has been censuring the 
frailties of mankind, he should be found 
to have been himself the doer of the most 
sordid deeds, the severity of his punish- 
ment ought to be in proportion to the 
sanctity of the character he has thus false- 
ly assumed: for the injury such’a man 
does to the cause of virtue by hypocrisy, 
is beyond all comparison greater than 
that which can be done by the open, 
avowed, and hardened malefactor.—Sir, 
it has been said, as one of the false pre- 
tences under which these gentlemen col- 
lectively seized upon so large a portion 
of the money which passed through their 
hands, that two out of the five, after a 
few months, abandoned their professions. 
Three out of the five, I believe, were mer- 
chants ; they, certainly, did not abandon 
their professions: one was an East India 
captain: the other was a lawyer. The 
East India captain might, 1 should have 
thought, have foreseen, at the very outset, 
that the continuance in his profession was 
incompatible with the duties of such a 
situation ; for it is manifest that a gentle- 
man could not sail across the ocean to 
India and back again, and at the same 
time execute his duties in Broad-street: 
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with regard to him the pretence of aban- 
doning a profession after a few months of 
experiment, is frivolous beneath notice. 
Mr. Bowles was a iawyer, and,-if lam not 
much misinformed as tothe state ef his 
practice, he migit very easily have satisfied 
all his clients and executed all the duties 
of his commission without the smatiest in- 
terference with their interests. But, Sir, 
Jam not at all surprized that this gentle- 
man should have abandoned his protession 
after a few months, for we see by the Re- 
port, that within a very few months the 
Commissioners had appropriated to them- 
selves no less asum than 25,000/. Why, 
Sir, this must have been as unexpected to 
Mr. Bowles as the 20,000l. prize was to 
the apothecary; but he might sing with 
Mr. Lenitive, ; 
** My gown and my wig 
“ i hang upon a peg: 

“ T am all for the Publico Bono.” 

It may fairly be asked of these two 
gentlemen, why, when they chose that 
the public should pay for this relinquish- 
ment of their ordinary pursuits in life, 
they did not chuse to consult that body 
from whom they exacted such payment? 
There are two parties to such a bargain; 
and at least it became them to have asked 
that party which was to pay, whether 
the thing to be obtained was thought 
worth the price. Upon this the Commit- 
tee have ably remarked, and | thoroughly 
agree with them in opinion, that, under 
this head, the two gentlemen in question 
are entitled to no remuneration whatever. 
Sir, the history of the question put by 
Mr. Pitt to these Commissioners, respect- 
ing the balance in ‘their hands, so early 
as the month of Feb. 1796, and the an- 
swer given by the Commissioners, is a 
strong exemplification of the neglect of 
the officers of the Treasury, and the un- 
blushing effrontery of Mr. Bowles and his 
associatee. At that period the Commis- 
sioners had no less a sum than 196,0002. 
in their hands; and yet, without stating 
what their balances were, they simply de- 
clare that they can afford no money for 
the necessities of the state, unless a sum 
to a very large amount is paid to them by 
the East India Company. Ought not the 
Treasury to have required an account of 
that balance which they fraudulently with- 
held? And ought not enquiry to have 
been made into the state of their ac- 
counts? It was evidently expected that a 
large sum would be found in their hands, 
and such a disappointment ought to have 
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led to investigation. But what shall we say 
to this Commissioner ? He was a life-and- 
fortune man: he was ready to spend the 
last shilling of his own money, and shed 
the last drop of his own blood, in the de- 
fence of his country: and yet, as a public 
accountant, in possession of pubiic balan- 
ces, he refused to the country the use of 
its own money, in order that he might con- 
vert that money to his own private advan- 
tage.—Very shortly afier this, an appro- 
priation was made of 25,0001, and within 
fifteen months from the period of their 
first beginning they had appropriated to 
their own use no Jess than 40,000/. Un- 
appalled by the magnitude of the sum, 
they made no enquiry, returned no state- 
ment, entered no items by which this im- 
position might be detected : they did not 
comply with the terms or the spirit of the 
act of parliament: they did not pay, as 
they ought to have done, their money 
into the Bank : they did not give any in- 
timation of the wealth they were thus ac- 
quiring : and they presume to say, after ail 
the statutes that have been made to re- 
medy such abuses; after all the clamour 
which such abuses have created : afier all 
the ferment into which the existence of 
these abuses has at diflerent times thrown 
the public mind, of which they could not 
be ignorant: they had the effrontery to say 
that in using the money to discount private 
bills for their own advantage, they were 
following the example of all public ac- 
countants. Away with their paltry sub- 
terfuge with regard to the payments for 
which they expected to be called upon ! 
If they had placed the money in security 
at the Bank to their own joint and private 
account, they might have called for it at 
any moment for the service to which it 
was destined, and they would have com- 
plied with the spirit of the act of parlia- 
ment. If they had paid it in according to 
the terms of the act of parliament, and 
any unexpected payments had arisen, 
they might have done that, which they 
did in the first instance, apply to the 
privy council for an issue of money, 
which issue could not bave been refused. 
—tir, the detection of such scandalous 
practices must be of public advantage ; 
there is only one shadow of reason why it 
should not, and that reason I will give in 
the words of Mr. Bowles himself : — 
«There is indeed just cause to fear lest 
“our adininistration of justice, pure as it 
<‘ig in itself, should, om account of the 
*foulness of the transactions which are 
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“‘ brought before it, serve rather to injure 
« than improve these sentiments, the cor- 
“ ruption of which denotes the last stage 
« of depravity.”’-—Still the exposure ofsuch 
transactions, carried on by such a man 
amongst others, must be of public utility, 
Sir, this author has calumniated men of 
character in this country. He and his as- 
sociates, the Anti-Jacobins, have done me 


the honour to notice me by their abuse. 


In two pamphlets addressed personally to 
myself, he has thought proper to charge 
me with a want of proper attention to the 
cause of religion. He I suppose must be, 
in his own estimation, a great religionist, 
Does he live according to the strictest sect 
of his religion, a Pharisee ? of whom it 
is said,“ that they were whited walls, and 
painted sepulchres : are cleanliness with- 
out, but all hollowness within: blind 
guides: persons professing and preaching 
good doctrine, and pursuing bad con- 
duct.” Some persons he has more par- 
cularly designated as enemies to the 
state, and he has ventured to consult his 
historical knowledge for the character of 
Clodius, which he has applied to a mem- 
ber of this house: thereby designating 
him, and indeed in express terms, in a 
Note which he has appended to his work, 
as a person who wished to overthrow the 
state, and to be accessary to the murder 
of a magistrate. I shall take the liberty 
of comparing him to that Athenian men- 
tioned by Horace, whom the commen- 
tators have named Timon: of whom it 
is said, Populus me sibilat. Populus sibi- 
labit, but Mr. Bowles will not have the 
satisfaction of contemplating his mo- 
ney in the chest, as a salve for the ridicule 
of the populace, for I am _ persuaded, he 
will be made to refund “ the uttermost 
farthing.’ —Sir, I do hope that the change 
which will be produced in consequence of 
the discovery lately made, in what Mr. 
3owles terms the hitherto ‘ Terra incog- 
nita of morals,’ will be productive of 
great public advantage. The whole of 
our public system will partake of the ef- 
fects resulting from such discoveries. If 
these gentieimen are treated with more 
severity in this house, than some of those 
that have lately appeared before us, the 
reason is obvious. ‘They surrendered 
at discretion: but the Dutch Commis- 
sioners fight upon their very stumps : 
and not contented with the attacks they 
have made upon the Committee, whose 
labours we ought to uphold, have had the 
modesty to canvas the members of this 
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house, for their. votes and interest. The 
evidence upon which we can proceed, 
with regard to them, appears to me to be 
conclusive. There is no possibility of 
evading the charge of a gross fraud upon 
the public. Indeed, I should be sorry 
that the house should proceed upon that 
sort of evidence, on which Mr. Bowles 
thought proper to invade the sacred si- 
lence of the tomb, and to charge the 
late duke of Bedford with a want of re- 
ligion, merely because his eulogist had 
not mentioned religion in the speech 
with which he paid the tribute of honour 
and affection to his memory. Mr. 
Bowles was then dragged forth, the re- 
luctant champion of public morals: he 
never would have been disposed, he said, 
to publish one word respecting the late 
duke of Bedford, if he had not felt that 
the unqualified eulogies which were pass- 
ed upon him, had had a tendency to 
corrupt the public sentiment. But such 
an enemy was he to corruption of all kinds, 
that he found himself compelled to be 
the reluctant attacker of the memory of 
the duke of Bedford, upon a subjeet, which 
even during life, might be deemed to be 
peculiarly a man’s own, and upon which, 
after death, when it cannot possibly mat- 
ter to the world; when the great account 
is closed, and there is no correction to be 
made of the errors which have been com- 
mitted, and no change of sentiment can 
take place, it does appear to be an act of 
the most wanton and deliberate cruelty to 
make such an attack.—Sir, I am not afraid 
of entering the lists with Christianus Laicus 
upon this subject: although with the ad- 
dition of two syllables, to express myself 
in Mr. B.’s own words, “I know that 
“he who will fairly enter the lists with 
“ Anti-Jacobinism, must be prepared to 
“ encounter the utmost vengeance of the 
“most implacable malice.”” ‘The utmost 
vengeance of attack was directed against 
the duke of Bedford on .political matters, 
whilst he was alive, and the implacable 
malice of Mr. Bowles was not satiated by 
his death. The evidence upon which he 
proceeded to establish a fact, which to him 
was of no importance, and with which, 
neither he, nor the world had any thing 
to do, was very different from that upon 
which the frauds of the Dutch Commis- 
sioners can be most incontrovertibly 
placed. He propagated the calumny of 
the irreligion of the duke of Bedford 
upon this slender foundation. He had 
heard from a person, who said he had 
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heard from another, who was the parish 
clerk of Woburn, that the duke of Bed. 
ford employed his labourers on a Sunday, 
The parish clerk, however, who was stated 
to be the author of the information, which 
a reverend gentleman of the Church of 
England gave to Mr. John Bowles, and 
which Mr. Bowles has declared to be a 
calumny so foul against the noble Duke, 
if not true, that it was impossible to sup- 
pose a clergyman of the Church of Eng- 
land could have fabricated the whole 
story ; yet that parish clerk, when referred 
to, roundly asserts, “ that no such fact ever 
existed: that he never could have said so, 
because it was not true, and whoever said 
so, was a villain for bringing up his name 
with so infamous a falsehood.’ When 
called upon to retract that poison which 
he had so maliciously circulated in the 
world, Mr. Bowles, modestly demanded 
the proof of a direct negative, to enable 
him to do justice to the memory of the 
Duke, and to quote his own words, said, 
“he should be very happy to find by 
clear, precise, and indisputable evidence, 
that no such fact ever existed.” The 
proof of a negative is difficult: in this 
ease, however, it so happened, that the 
proof could be afforded to him. When 
it was afforded, he denied justice to him 
whom he had so calumniated, and when 
his correspondence with Mr. Adam was 
published to the world, he commented 
upon that correspondence, in a way to le:ve 
the impression which he had endeavoured 
to create still existing onthe. public mind ; 
at least, as far as depended upon himself. 
At that time, he was a gentleman in high 
repute, of great estimation, a man receiv- 
ing the reward of his literary labours, an 
unblemished servant of the public, a per- 
son who was writing to accuse others of 
not having made proper and just returns 
of their incomes, upon which the tax 
might be levied: holding his head high 
in society, the censor of morals, and un- 
suspected of such a flagitious course of 
proceeding against the public as has now 
come to light. These were piping times 
with the Anti-Jacobins. One was fighting 
his way up tu be an ambassador; another 
was preparing to govern the country inthe 
shape of a secretary of state, and Mr. John 
Bowles, their supposed associate, who pre- 
pared the heavier parts of the composition, 
while the budding diplomatist and secre- 
tary were relaxing from their severer 
studies, in those humourous, political effu- 
sions, which adorn the page of the Anti-Ja- 
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cobin, was reclining in the dignity of his of- 
fice in Broad-street, and dealing out his ana- 
themas against all those who opposed that 
administration, which had so amply re- 
warded his past, and secured his future 
labours.—Many literary characters, of 
somewhat higher reputation than Mr. 
Bowles, have sighed in vain for that ease 
and retirement which he found. Dr. John- 
son feelingly laments: the want of easy 
circumstances and uninterrupted leisure, 
which ave so favourable to literary pur- 
suits. Mr. Bowles found the blessings of 
retirement, ease, and patronage. Under 
these auspicious circumstances, he produ- 
ced avast number of publications all of 
the same tendency; and although the 
right hon. gent., Mr. Rose, assures the house 
he never read a syllable in one of them, | 
can assure him that the title pages to some 
contain the words fourth (nay! believe fifth), 
edition, so that the doctrines and senti- 
ments contained in them were pretty widely 
diffused : or an imposture was played olf 
on the public. I had rather the latter 
should have been the case. But nume- 
rous as the writings may hereafter be, 
from this time forth they will be bereft of 
all venom. The Virgia is Unmasked, and 
can no longer be palmed upon the public 
for that which she is not.—Surely, Sir, the 
house will agree to all the Resolutions 
which have been proposed by my hon. 
friend! Will they accept of the course 
proposed by the Chancelior of the Exche- 
quer; especially, after the line he tells 
you he means to adopt for the payment 
of these Commissioners? For what, are 
they to be remunerated? Not for their 
services, but for their cheats. Does he 
seriously mean to take a step beyond that 
which the Committee has pointed out, and 
which, I confess, I think one step too far f 
Does he recollect a passage in the Report, 
in which the Committee say, that “the 
« magnitude of the charges on the vessels 
** and cargoes sold, which manifests itself in 
“ the diflerence between the gross and the 
* net proceeds, and in the excess of the 
« charges above the whole proceeds in the 
“case of many vessels, appears to de- 
« mand attention”? Has he adverted to 
that passage, I say: and having adverted 
to that passage, (which excites something 
more than suspicion in my mind, and must 
in that of the public, that there was fraud 
in the way of making up their accounts), 
ean he venture to call upon the house to 
pass it by? Will the house not take it 
mto its consideration? Will the house 
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allow him to fulfil his intention of leavine 
in the hands of the Commissioners a greater 
share of their: ill-gotten spoil, than the 
Committee. would have awarded them? 
Is that possible ? Sir, I think not. I speak 
with real confidence when I declare, that 
I do not think the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer will be able to persuade the house 
to adopt the mode of proceeding which 
he has suggested, and to come to a previous 
question upon all the Resolutions moved. 
—Sir, let the house recollect, that the 
real services performed by these Commis- 
sioners were very short. That for the last 
years they have been doing nothing; and 
that, according to the confession of one of 
the present Secretaries to the Treasury, 
theirs has, latterly, been only a legal ex- 
istence, for the purpose of prosecuting 
claims; at least, ever since the year 1802, 
when enquiry was made why the Board 
should not be broken up. Up to that 
time, palliative reasons may be stated for 
the non-interference of administration; 
but from the moment it was known that 
the existence of such a Commission was 
only necessary for legal purposes, it is very 
surprizing that the number of Commis- 
sioners was not reduced to the lowest limit 
prescribed by the act of parliament, which 
was three, and the obvious saving to the 
public by such reduction would have been 
considerable.—I cannot admit, on the part 
of the public, of those excuses to their full 
extent, which are made on behalf of the dif- 
ferent administrations, which have succeed- 
ed to that under which this Commission was 
instituted. It is very well for an adminis- 
tration to say “ we were in office only for 
a very short time, and therefore you have 
no right to call us to account for net tak- 
ing up the matter, which in the multiplicity 
of the business, thrown before us, which 
we had scarcely time to arrange, might 
escape our notice.” On the part of -my 
noble friend, and even of the present 
administration, (if it was not for one par- 
ticular circumstance, as it regards them), 
such excuse might be urged. But the 
present administration have amongst them, 
that very Secretary to the Treasury whose 
attention was called during his former 
official situation to this matter ; and which, 
upon his return te office, ought he not 
to have forgotten: and therefore they are 
withoutexcuse. But are we to be defraud- 
ed with impunity, because the king has 
appointed a succession of ministers in vir- 
tue of his prerogative? Sir, as a member 
of parliament, | can accept of no such 
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excuse: and the king’s ministers, without 
knowing who they are, have not done 
their duty in suffering these frauds to pro- 
ceed. I hope the house will do its duty, 
and that now they are detected, and ex- 
posed, it will mark its reprobation of their 
conduct, and not suffer the conduct of mi- 
nisters even to go without hints of that 
blame, to which ail of them are, in their 
different degrees, obnoxious.—1 will not 
consent, for one, that a single farthing 


‘ghall be paid to the Commissioners until 


the whole of the public money shall have 
been restored. I do not believe what 
they say, that they cannot give an account 
of the interest they have made upon the 
public money. I cannot believe men, 
who, from their superior attainments in 
acuteness, method, and knowledge of fi- 
gures, have been selected to conduct intri- 
cate matters of account for the public, when 
they come and tell me that in the ma- 
nagement of their own private transac- 
tions, they have kept no account at all! 
Tell them, that if they do not render an 
accurate account of every farthing they 
have so made, in the most circumstantial 
manner, they shall not receive any recom- 
pence; and they will produce you every 
item of the account.—Sir, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer and his colleagues may 
have some feeling for Mr. Bowles and his 
colleagues, some wish to palliate their de- 
linquency : for Mr. Bowles,amongst other 
of his labours, has given to the world his 
sentiments on the side of No Popery (Ob! 
rare support of No Popery Bowles and 
No Popery Beazeley !) but it is most ma- 
terial, that the house should not be supine 
in noticing these transactions: for, 1 find 
it truly laid down in a quotation inserted 
in one of Mr. Bowles’s pamphlets, “ that 
“ great danger arises from the supineness 
“ of long-established power, and the want 
“ of estimating, truly and in time, the ef- 
“ fect of those arts now employed, sys- 
“ tematically, for the overthrow of estab- 
“ lishments of every kind.’’—Sir, I agree 
with that gentleman, in saying “ that per- 
“haps, it may be impossible more accu- 
“ rately to describe our moral character, 
“than by representing us in that middle 
“and most critical state, which retains so 
“ much goodness, as to be capable of re- 
“ formation, while it is so fast verging to 
“ complete depravity, as to afford just oc- 
* casion to fear, that it will soon be too 
“ bad to be corrected, except by a mira- 
“cle.” And, I cannot conclude more 
forsibly, than by quoting another passage 
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from his voluminous writings, wherein he 
says, “ that these primary causes of cor- 
“ ruption operate in a most: larming man- 
“ner in this country: at home, it is im- 
« possible to deny ‘that an .rordinate love 
“of pleasure, and an insatiable lust of 
“ gain, have produced an alarming indif- 
* ference to every relative duty, and to 
“ every social feeling : a sensible increase 
“ of fraud, perfidy, knavery, and pecula- 
“tion, and a rapid approach to that state 
* of selfishness, which involves a total dis- 
“ regard for the rights and advantages of 
“ others.” The following, which are the 
last words of the sentence, I cannot but 
suppose, he amply feels, and that “by a 
“just retribution,” he has “ completely 
« sacrificed his own felicity.” 

Mr. Huskisson spoke in vindication of 
the Treasury. The Dutch Commissioners, 
he said, were parliamentary commis- 
sioners; and it was considered, that, as in 
all similar cases, their remuneration was 
to be considered at the termination of 
their labours; but he never did conceive 
them entitled to deduct any per-centage 
for their own remuneration from the money 
passing through their hands, nor that they 
were entitled to poundage as prize agents. 
When the immense increase of business 
in the department of the ‘Treasury since 
1793, was considered, and the inadequacy 
of the number of persons allotted to trans- 
act that business, it was morally impossi- 
ble that some things should not escape at- 
tention. He could appeal to the noble 
lord opposite him (lord H. Petty) for the 
truth of this observation; and the cause 
he could fairly assert existed in the back- 
wardness of those at the head of affairs to 
increase the number of officers, and there- 
by add to the public expence, by which 
they would also expose themselves to the 
imputation of extending patronage. Not- 
withstanding the addition of an Assistant 
Secretary, and the indefatigable labours 
of himself and his colleagues, it was im- 
possible to prevent the business from going 
into arrears. Under such circumstances, 
then, it was not surprizing if some omis- 
sions occasionaily occurred. 

Mr. H. Thornton explained, that al- 
though the Commissioners were not abso- 
lutely required by the act under which 
they were appointed, to put the money in 
their hands out at interest for the public 
advantage, yet they had put it out for their 
own emolument, and had put thereby a 
suin of 44,000/. into their own pockets. 

Mr. Ponsonby thought it impossible that 
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the negligence of government for fourteen 
years could be passed over in the way 
proposed. But, if so, what should be said 
of the conduct of the Commissioners, who 
had been guilty of concealment and of 
making false statements, for the purpose 
of fraudulent advantage to themselves ? 
Was it to be endured that at the worst 
they should only be called on to refund ? 
It was not intended to charge ministers 
with any crime; but when inquiry was 
proposed into abuses, it would be very in- 
jJurious in every sense to pass it by. Be- 
sides, the blame imputed was not to the 
government, but to the Dutch Commis- 
sioners. Did the right hon. gent. then in- 
vite them to pass over this, and by so do- 
ing, encourage other defaulters to perse- 
vere in their pursuits, with the hope of 
impunity ; and this in a case where it was 
acknowledged that the Commissioners had 
helped themselves to a sum of no less than 
25,000/. without any authority whatso- 
ever? Was this the way in which the 
public was to be served? Would their 
constituents think they did their daty, if 
they shut their eyes against conduct such 
as was here developed? The Resolutions 
to his mind were mild, and only called on 
the house to do what imperious duty desir- 
ed. It was said that one of the gentlemen 
(Mr. John Bowles) had published 32 
pamphlets. He had seen one of them, 
and as the title was tempting he had 
looked into it. It was termed “ A Moral 
« View of Society at the end of the 18th 
« Century ;”’? and he should have been 
happy if at any time he could have pre- 
sumed to possess that pure morality it pro- 
fessed to ineulcate. Some of the passages 
he found peculiarly applicable to the pre- 
sent case. In one paragraph the writer 
observes, “ Conscience has now not only 
“Jost its power to restrain men from 
“crimes themselves, but even to excite 
« jndignation in others; and crimes not 
“ formerly tolerated, now find advocates 
“in persons laying claim to religious and 
‘¢ virtuous characters.” Odious as hypoc- 
risy was, the right hon. gent. could not 
but regard this as a tribute to his con- 
science. There was another passage, al- 
most written one would suppose for the 
Commissioners: “ A more convincing 
“ proof can hardly be conceived of the 
“ disregard of our duty than the growth 
* of peculation ; and that so far from ren- 
* dering to Caesar the things which are 
“ Cagsar’s, every person must be shocked 
“at the gross defalcations which every 
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« where come within their view.” Again; 
« Nothing can without a sense of religious 
«duties get the better of temptation.” 
There must indeed have been somethin 
about this Mr. Bowles, but surely it could 
not be a sense ‘of moral or religious duties, 
which- rendered him not proof against 
temptation. It was clear that this gentle- 
man, whatever might be the case of the 
other Commissioners, was at least not ig- 
norant of the public duties imposed upon 
him by his situation. The right hon. 
gent. submitted, that the house could not 
pass over this business, without leaving 
some trace on their Journals of the sense 
they entertained of so gross and scandalous 
a transaction. 

Mr. Marryatt rose and said: Mr. 
Speaker ; Iam aware, Sir, that [ am about 
to volunteer upon a most arduous service, 
for Treally rise with the view of offering a 
few words in behalf of that arch Anti 
Jacobin, Mr. John Bowles. In so doing, 
it is right I should premise that 1 can be 
influenced by no consideration of a_per- 
sonal nature ; for my acquaintance with 
Mr. Bowles is so slight, that I never was 
in his house, nor he in mine: but [am in- 
fluenced by those feelings, of which every 
man of a liberal mind must partake, when 
he hears such outrageous abuse lavished 
on a person who is not present to defend 
himself. This abuse has come with the 
worst grace imaginable from the hon. 
gentleman who has most indulged in it ; 
for, if party zeal and party spirit be a sin, 
he may well exclaim with Falstaff, « Lord 
help the wicked.” ‘The hon. gentleman 
kept his temper perfectly well till he 
touched upon the 30 pamphlets which he 
attributes to the pen of Mr. Bowles ; but 
at the mention of these pamphlets ail his 
wrath was awakened, and | am justified in 
presaming that he means to visit the sins 
of the pamphleteer upon the head of the 
Dutch Commissioner. I maintain, Sir, 
that Mr. Bowles has as much right to 
publish his sentiments on any political 
topics, or on the public conduct of any 
public men, as the hon. gentleman him- 
self. If the hon. gentleman disapproved 
the sentiments contained in those pam- 
phiets, he was at liberty to auswer them. 
Nay, for what I know, he may have an- 
swered them, for he also is a pamphieteer ; 
and this perhaps, accounts for the extraor- 
dinary asperity in which he has indulged 
against Mr. Bowles, for two of a trade, 
they say, can never agree. Wits ure game- 
cocks to one another; and the hon. gent, 
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has really crowed most outrageously loud, 
considering that his antagonist was not 
within hearing. He accuses Mr. Bowles 
of having invaded the silent retreats of the 
dead, in his reflections upon the character 
of the late Duke of Bedford. I am no 
friend, Sir, to reflections either upon the 
dead, or the absent, but I inust observe to 
the hon. gentleman, that he was at the 
same moment committing that very fault 
of which he accused Mr. Bowles.. He, too, 
invaded the silent retreats of the dead ; 
and calumniated the memory of Mr. Pitt, 
when he charged him with having ap- 
pointed Mr. Bowles one of the Dutch Com- 
missioners, as a reward for his having 
written these 30 political pamphlets. No 
grosser anacronism, Sir, was ever cominit- 
ted by a man who suffers his resentment 
to get the better of his reflection ; for a 


~ comparison of dates wiil immediately 


shew, that Mr. Bowles’s appointment took 
place years before any of the pamphlets to 
which he ailuded were written. I have 
heard Sir, and that from authority on 
which I can rely, that Mr. Bowles was 
first introduced to the notice of Mr. Pitt 
in consequence of the appearance of an 
anonymous Answer to Mr.'Tom Paine’s Age 
of Reason. ‘This work attracted Mr. Pitt’s 
attention, and led him to inquire the name 
of the author; he then sent for Mr. 
Bowles, and told him that he should be 
happy to serve him, whenever a fit oppor- 
tunity offered, in consideration of the es- 
sential service which he had rendered to 
the cause of Religion and Government by 
that publication. Iam persuaded, Sir, that 
every gentleman who bears me will think, 
that to provide an antidote for the poison 
contained in the Age of Reason, was a 
mei itorious oftice ; and I mention this anec- 
dote, to the honour both of Mr. Pitt and 
Mr. Bowles.—An attack of a different kind 
has been made upon Mr. Bowles by the 
right hon. gentleman (Mr. Ponsonby) who 
has just sat down. He has performed the 
task of a reviewer, and entertained the 
house with avery ingenious critique on 
various passages from one of Mr. Bowles’s 
pamphlets. From this specimen, Sir, I 
should not be surprised to see a new Re- 
view start up ; and the Parliamentary Re- 
view, may perhaps rival even the Edin- 
burgh Review; but, in that case, | fear 
we should have aschism among the gentle- 
men opposite to me, and that the house 
might be split into more parties than it is 
already divided into.— Dismissing Mr. 
John Bowles in his literary character, I 
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shall now say something of him as a Dutch 
Commissioner. It appears by the Report 
of the Committee that upwards of 400 
claims were referred to the decision of 
those Commissioners. Several of those 
claims were under my management, as 
agent for various correspondents of mine 
in the United States of America ; and my 
negociations respecting them were princi- 
pally carried on with Mr. Bowles, who, as 
a professional man, had the direction of 
that department. From the observations 
which | had then an oppertunity of mak- 
ing on the conduct of Mr. Bowles, I can 
bear witness to the zeal and ability with 
which he managed that part of the con- 
cern ; and J am persuaded, that by his in- 
defatigable attention, and legal discrimi- 
nation, an infinite number of litigations 
were rendered unnecessary, and much ex- 
pence saved, both to the parties concern- 


red, and to the public. His professional 


exertions continued to be necessary long 
after all the mercantile exertions of the 
Commissioners were at an end, in conse- 
quence of the law-suit with the Under- 
writers, which was only decided last year. 
If, therefore, particular consideration be 
due to.any one of these Commissioners, 
more than to another, that particular con- 
sideration is due to the services of Mr. 
Bowles.—W ith respect to the general con- 
duct of the Commissioners, as a body of 
men, I think it cannot be wholly justified 5 
and my sentiments upon it accord very 
much with those of the Committee, whose 
report is now before the house. The Ac- 
counts, however, have not yet been fully 
examined; nor is the case fully before 
us. I think, therefore, that the whole 
matter ought to be referred to the Audi- 
tors of Public Accounts, in order that the 
investigation may be completed, before 
we undertake to pronounce our judgment. 
The object of the interference of Parlia- 
ment ought to be practical good ; which 
will not be promoted by voting theo- 
retical propositions, containing reflections 
upon government in general, such as form 
the basis of the Resolution now proposed. 
I theref%re concur in the amendment mov- 
ed by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
and shall vote for the previous question. 
Mr. Peter Moore condemned the con- 
duct of ministers in attempting to stifle in- 
quiry and censure on this, as en other oc- 
casions; and considered the proceedings of 
the Commissioners as a compound of fraud 
and peculation, for which the Attorney- - 
General ought to be directed to prosecute. 
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Mr. Henry Smith was sorry to see the 
government coupled with the conduct of 
the Commissioners, which he considered 
such as the house was bound to mark 
their indignation against. 

The Solicitor General for Scotland con- 
tended, that his right hon. friend (the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer) had no wish 
to veil the conduct of the Commissioners. 
He only wished to avoid passing an un- 
merited censure on government. If on 
examining the accounts of the Commis- 
sioners to the bottom it should turn out 
that fraud had been committed, parliament 
might thea direct criminal steps to be 
taken. 

Lord Henry Petty contended for the Re- 
solutions of Mr. Ord. He could not per- 
eeive any impropriety in what was call- 
ed the general censure upon government, 
as the Resolutions only stated facts. He 
commented instrong terms on the mis- 
¢onduct and prevarications of the Com- 
missioners. It was not enough to appoint 
Committees. Their opinions and decisions 
ought to be followed up by the house so 
as to give the public the advantages they 
ought to derive from their investigations 
and reports. Ifthe house shrunk from its 
duty, the public would entertain and ex- 
press its opinion on their conduct. 

Mr. Barham observed that the public 
mind had been disgusted with what had 
happened in that house in several recent 
cases. He alluded, as we understood, to 


the fate ofthe Reversion Bill, the cases. 


of the Duke of York, lord Castlereagh, 
&c. &c. and now he feared the minister 
wished to complete this terrible climax, 
by refusing his assent to a mark ef repro- 
bation on a transaction, respecting the na- 
ture of which no man could doubt. He 
beseeched ministers and the house not to 
degrade parliament in the eyes of the 
country. It was impossible that the pre- 
sent system could go on much longer. If 
government set its face against public 
justice, the worst consequences might 
follow.—He begged of the right honour- 
ble the Chancellor of the Exchequer to 
open his eyes to what he was about. This 
was the moment in which it was possible 
to restore confidence to the people. He 
begged of him to pause before he carried 
through a vote of so painful a nature as 
that now proposed by him. 

Mr. Secretary Canning maintained, that 
the executive was acting withthe most 
scrupulous minuteness in giving effect to 
the Reports of the Finance and other Com- 
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mittees. The import of the present Re- 
solutions, however, was to confound the 
conduct of government with that of the 
detected Commissioners. If the hon. 
gent. who opened the business had not 
proposed the two first Resolutions, his 
right hon. friend (Mr. Perceval) would 
not have moved the previous question, 
He saw no objection when the house 
should come to the third Resolution to 
agree to the substance of it. But, unless 
circumstances arose to call the attention 
of a Board so occupied asthe Treasury 
was to the existence of such abuses as 
those now complained of, he did not ad- 
mit that government could be to blame in 
not detecting them. The noble lord (H, 
Petty) was of a contrary opinion, and the 
expression of such sentiments by him was 
the more unobjectionable, because the 
being a species of self-sacrifice, gave it a 
particular air of candour. He asked the 
noble lord if he saw no danger in a decla- 
ration of such sentiments, and if it did 
nor go to infer a malversation in the go- 
vernment which did not exist? The 
right hon. Secretary then animadverted, 
with considerable wit and severity, on the 
observations which had fallen from an hon. 
member (Mr. Whitbread) respecting his 
connection, as a fellow-labourer, with Mr. 
John Bowles in a publication some years 
back. He declared that he had never any 
acquaintance with Mr. Bowles. His h- 
terary taste, he believed, might be diffe- 
rent from that of the hon. member. He 
had seen the hon. member’s sixpenny 
pamphlet, and he must in truth say, that 
in that sort of department Mr. Bowles 
beat the hon. member out and out. Per- 
haps, however, in point of honesty and 
sincerity, the hon. member might be supe- 
rior. He (Mr.Canning) thought himself no 
more amenable to the hon. member for his 
share in the work alluded to, in which 
Mr. Bowles co-operated, than Mr. W. for 
his oratorical exertions in Westminster- 
hall was amenable to him in that house, 
where he had the good fortune and honour 
to sit with him. 

Mr. Tierney spoke with much force and 
animation on the duty the house owed to 
its own character, and to the public, to 
come to a decision on the merits of - 
these Commissioners. He thought the 
object of ministers was to do any thing 
that might suit their purposes, not to 
prevent that house from doing any act 
that might gain them credit with the 
public. The Attorney-General, or the 
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Privy Council, might do something, but 
the house of commons was to be deprived 
of the opportunity of acquiring or reviving 
the public estimation in which it ought to 
be held. He hoped and trusted that he 
should be that night in a majority. 

Mr. H. Thornton, in order to obviate the 
objections to the several Resolutions, pro- 
posed to consolidate them in one, and in 
such terms as should meet general appro- 
bation. The Resolution he proposed to 
substitute for them was as follows: “ That 
the Commissioners appointed in the year 
1795 for the disposal of captured Dutch 
property, taking advantage of the neglect of 
the government to enquire into their pro- 
ceedings, have, without authority, appro- 
priated to their own use large and unrea- 
sonable profits; that they have privately 
taken interest on large balances of money 
which ought to have been lodged in the 
Bank of England ; that they have refrain- 
ed from giving correct and explicit infor- 
mation respecting the interest so taken to 
the Committee appointed for enquiring into 
the Public Expenditure; and that they 
have thereby been guilty of a great viola- 
tion of their public duty.” 

Mr. Stephen supported ministers, and 
co]. Ellison supported the Resolutions. 

Mr. Ord, in a short reply, declared his 
intention of taking the sense of the house 
upon all his Resolutions. 

The house then divided upon the first 
Resolution, when there appeared, 

For the Resolution - - - - 77 

Against it - - - + - - - 102 

Majority against it - - - —25 

While strangers were excluded, we 
understand the other Resolutions were 
withdrawn, and Mr. Thornton’s motion 
adopted ; after a division upon the ques- 
tion for substituting the word “ omission” 
for “ neglect.” The numbers upon the 
division were as follow :— 

For the original Resolution + - 78 

For the Amendment - - - 98 

Majority for the word “ omission’’—20 


List of the Minority. 
Abercromby, hon. J. Brogden, J: 
Adams, C Carew, rt. hon. P. 
Althorp, vise. Cavendish, Wm. 
Antonie, W. L. Cocks, J. 
. Astley, sir J. H. Colborne, N. W. R. 
Barham, J. F. Combe, H. C. 
Baring, T. Cooke, Bryan 
Baring, A. Creevey, Thomas 
Bernard, Scrope Cuthbert, J. 
Biddulph, R. M. - Ferguson, general 
Bouverie, hon. G. Fitapatrick, rt. hon. R. 
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Parnell, H. 

Pelham, hon. C. 
Petty, lord fi. 
Ponsonby, rt. hon. G. 


Folkestone, visc. 
Grattan, rt. hon. H. 
Halsey, Joseph 
Hamilton, lord A. 


Herbert, H. Power, R. 
Horner, F. Prittie, hon, F. A. 
Howard, H. Pym, F. 

Hussey, Wm. Romilly, sir S. 
Johnes, T. Saville, A. 
Knapp, G. Sharpe, R. 
Lambe, hon. W. Shipley, W. 
Lambton, R. J. Smith, S. 

Leach, John Smith, G. 


Leycester, H. 
Lloyd, sir E. 
Lloyd, J. M. 
Lyttleton, hon. W. 
M‘ Donald, James 
Manning, James 
Martin, H. 

Maule, hon. W, 
Maxwell, W. 
Milton, lord 


Stanley, lord 

St. Aubyn, sir John 
Symonds, T. P 
Talbot, R. W. 
Taylor, ©. 

Taylor, M. A. 
Tierney, rt. hon, Geo, 
Vernon, G. V. 
Walpole, hon. G. 
Western, C. C. 


Moore, Peter Wharton, J. 
Mosley, sir Osw. Whitbread, S, 
Mostyn, sir Thos. Wynne, C. W. 
Newport, rt. hon. sir J. Tellers. 
O'Hara, C. Ord, Wm. 
Qssulston, lord Calcraft, John 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Tuesday, May 2. 


[Divorce Bitis.] Lord Auckland said, 
that the question which he rose to bring 
forward related entirely to the discourages 
ment of seductive adultery; a vice, which 
carries a sense of disgrace and distress into 
the families both of the seducer and of the 
victim of seduction ; depriving the inno- 
cent children of the affections and protec- 
tion of their parents; and exhibiting in 
the higher classes a depravity which lowers 
them in the public estimation, and at the 
same time tends to corrupt the minds and 
morals of the inferior orders of society. — 
It had long been matter of regret to many, 
that a vice of such malignity and mischief 
is not yet considered by our laws as a 
crime. We provide rigorously and indus- 
triously for the punishment of a long list 
of trivial offences against the persons and 
properties of individuals: but we totally 
overlook the assassins of domestic happi- 
ness. Adultery is subject only to the 
feeble coercion of the spiritual courts; in 
other words, it is left to its full range un- 
restrained and unheeded. The adulterer, 
indeed, may be compelled by a civil ac- 
tion 40 pay a pecuniary compensation, 
which in many eases the injured husband 
is ashamed to receive, and which in no 
case has the eflect that a solitary impri¢ 
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sonment of two or three years would have 
for the purposes of reform and of example. 
Under these impressions, he (Lord Auck- 
land) bad inclined to propose once more 
to their lordships, the bill which they had 
passed nine years ago to make adultery 
_ punishable as a misdemeanor: but he had 
been discouraged by a recollection of the 
many long debates to which he had then 
subjected himself, and must be permitted 
to say: 
«¢ Non eadem est tas, non mens.” 
He had also wished for a provision (which 
had been suggested to him by his noble 
and learned friend on the woolsack) 
against the practice, in prosecutions for 
adultery, of suffering judgment to go by 
default, in order to adjust privately at a 
tavern, such damages as may best suit 
the purposes of a profligate collusion.— 
Hitherto the interference of Parliament 


respecting seductive adultery has been 


confined to bills of divorce, given to the 
injured husband, “ to annul his marriage 
and to enable him to marry again.” That 
interference had been practised about 140 
years, and in the latter part of the period 
had become scandalously frequent.— The 
practical construction of those bills of di- 
vorce has been, that the adulteress, though 
not specially enabled by any of the clauses, 
is at liberty to marry again, and even to 
marry the adulterer; and in many in- 
stances it is notorious, that the offending 
parties have intermarried accordingly. 
And thus it is that the faithless wife, by a 
special interference of Parliament, receives 
hire and salary instead of punishment, and 
becomes an encouragement to others to 
pursue the same course, in order to arrive 
at a similar gratification.— Parliamentary 
bills of divorce are liable to another glar- 
ing objection. Every remedial act of le- 
gislature should be equally within the 
reach of every class of the community. 
But bills of divorce, grounded as they are 
required to be on various expensive pro- 
cesses (amounting in some instances to 3 
or 4,000/), in the courts of common law, 
in the ecclesiastical courts, and at the bar 
of the two Houses, are confined to the 
opulent. And thus the interference of 
their lordships was employed to bring un- 
der the public eye the vices and excesses 
of the higher classes exclusively.—With 
these views, he (lord Auckland) would 
agot be sorry if parliamentary divorces 
qo. altogether discontinued ; but at all 
“évents it must be the duty, and therefore 
the wish, of their lordships, not to allow 


ot 
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/ collusion and abuse, nor to be made the 
instruments of encouragement to conjugal 
infidelity.—As the law of England now 
stands, the divorced husband and wife are 
prohibited, by the ecclesiastical canons of 
1603, from marrying again in the life-time 
of each other; and a bond to that effect is 
required accordingly.—By the law of Scot- 
land the adulterer and adulteress can in 
no case intermarry after. sentence of di- 
vorce. The evangelical law on_ these 
points had been variously interpreted, 
but it was not within his province and 
powers, nor indeed was it necessary to his 
purpose, to attempt to discuss it. His ob- 
ject was to adopt the principle of the 
Scotch law, as being proper, just, and ex- 
pedient.—It notoriously and frequently 
happens, that adulteries take place on the 
unprincipled calculation that a change of 
husbands is desirable and attainable. The 
new compact is understood between the 
parties, and becomes a sort of honourable 
partnership of eventual dishonour, in some 
degree sanctioned and guaranteed by the 
surrounding society. The human mind is 
such a mixture of weakness and reasoning, 
that a woman can sometimes frame to her- 
self an apology for the breach of her mar- 
riage vow, in the hope and speculation 
that she may contract a new engagement 
at the altar with the partner of her crime. 
By the prevention of such marriages, the 
code of seduction will be deprived of one 
of its principal allurements, But how 
vill the prohibition operate on the se- 
ducer? It ought, if he possesses one latent 
spark of generosity, to deter him from an 
injury, for which all pretence to re- 
paration is precluded; and undoubtedly, 
in many instances, it will have that eflect. 
—We are told, however, by some, that it 
would be a more effectual discouragement 
to adultery, if the offending parties were 
compelled to intermarry. This sugges- 
tion, taken as an epigram, is not remark- 
able either for its novelty, its truth, or 
its wit; taken seriously, it would be a 
monstrous system of state policy to en- 
able women to change their husbands as 
often as vice, caprice, or interest, might 
dictate. The process would be short 
and simple, and would of course be con- 
summated, by the special intervention 
of parliament, on the very day fof the 
royal assent to the bill of divorce.—But 
how will the prohibition operate on the 
unfortunate objects of seduction? There 
is a phrase of hackneyed levity, that “ the 
woman who deliberates is lost??? but it 
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had been well said by a noble earl (Buck- 
inghamshire) when this subject was de- 


- bated heretofore, that when the prohibi- 


tion in question shall be established, every 
woman who deliberates will be saved. 
Irretrievable ruin will present itself to her 
view.—It is no objection to the measure 
that it will not extend to the case of a 
married seducer. If he can contrive to 
break the heart of his deserted wife, the 
prohibition will eventually apply.—still 
Jess is it an objection, that a standing or- 
der is less extensively binding than an act 
of parliament. It will be equally binding 
on ourselves as arule for our proceeding, 
unless special cases can be imagined in 
which we should think it right to make 
an exception. And this mode is con- 
sonant to evident reason, and to the 
practice of both houses of parliament, in 
respect to each other. A reference to the 
Journals (from which lord Auckland stated 
several precedents) would shew the un- 
doubted truth of this assertion. The pro- 
position itself was not new. It had been 
brought forward first by the duke of Athol, 
in the form of a bill, in 1770: and again 
by the present bishop of Durham, in 
1779; and for the third time in 1800, 
Their lordships’ house had always passed 
the bill; but it had not received the con- 
currence of the house of ¢ommons.—In 
conclusion he trusted that he had shewn 
the measure in question to be right in its 
principle, expedient in its tendency, and 
correct in its mode. He did not seek to 
punish excesses, but to prevent them, It 
was not his wish to aggravate the sufier- 
ings of the unfortunate victim of adulter- 
ous seduction ; but in the words of the poet 

“ To teach the unblemish’d to preserve with 

care 

“ That purity, whose loss is loss of all.” 
He then made the following motion: 
“ Ordered, that no Bill, grounded on a 
Petition to this house to dissolve a mar- 
riage for the cause of adultery, and to 
enable the petitioner te marry again, shall 
be received by this house, unless a_provi- 
sion be inserted in such bill, that it shall not 
be lawful for the person, whose marriage 
with the petitioner shall be dissolved, to in- 
termarry with any oflending party, on ac- 
count of whose adultery with such person, it 
shall be therein enacted, that such marriage 
shall be so dissolved. Provided, that if 
at the time of exhibiting the said-bill, such 
offending party or parties shall be dead, 
such provision as aforesaid shall not be 
inserted in the said bill.” 





The Earl of Radnor expressed himself 
as having no inclination to oppose the mo- 
tion of the noble lord, but was rather dis- 
posed to have gone still further in any 
measure, which might tend to the preven- 
tion of so many breaches of the conjugal 
vow. At the same time he could not re- 
frain from noticing that one injurious con- 
sequence would result from that proposi- 
tion becoming a standing order. It would 
eventually happen that cases would arise 
when it might be absolutely necessary or 
desirable that the order should be dis- 
pensed with. This would produce a very 
unpleasant inference, that favour was shewn 
in particular cases. He would rather have 
wished, that some general law could have 
been adopted, from which it would in no 
instance be necessary to deviate. 

Lord Mulgrave entertained the same 
sentiments on this subject as he had before 
expressed. His lordship could not per- 
ceive how the great cause of morality 
could be effectually promoted by such a 
measure. The sum of 4,000. seemed 
enormous in such a case; but if it were 
necessary to incur such expences, he 
should rather say that something should 
be done to make the matter more equal to 
the lower classes. He wished as much as 
any noble lord to diminish offénces of this 
description, which had such baneful con- 
sequences, and was willing to do any thing 
in his power to carry into eflect any mea- 
sure for that purpose, as far as the mild and 
benignant spirit of our laws could be kept 
in view. But would morals be promoted 
by taking away almost the only chance of 
reforming and amending the life of the 
female? If noble lords would look at the 
instances of such persons divorced, who 
did not marry, and compare them with 
thosewho subsequently married, theywould 
find a very great difference. Some un- 
fortupate ladies had displayed, after their 
faults, acharacter that might even be call- 
ed exemplary. He thought sucha measure 
rather encouraged seducers, by taking 
away all remedy for misconduct. It 
certainly tended to make the woman a 
mistress in future and not a wife, and to 
shut up the door to repentance and reform- 
ation. "He had a sincere desire to re- 
press the evil, but he had a firm convic- 
tion that the prohibition had a tendency 
rather to increase it. He hoped to see 
something better proposed than a mea- 
sure which, in its operation, might.be- 
come so severe and cruel. 


The Archbishop of Canterbury, after some 
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prefatory observations, said, that though 
he was not so fortunate as to hope by this 
measure to extinguish this great crime, 
. yet he was happy to adopt any practical 
mode of preventing the facilities to the 
commission of adultery. It was, he la- 
mented to say, very seldom that he could 
see their lordships’ table pure and clean 
from the pollution of divorce bills, now 
becoming daily more frequent. So com- 
mon indeed were they, that, to use the 
words of an old author, they seemed to be 
considered as the proper fruits of mar- 
riage. There was, he feared, hardly a 
pedigree that was not stained and broken 
by this sad frequency of crime. It was 
impossible that such things could last long. 
Marriage was, in fact, the basis of all our 
relations and duties in social life. It be- 
gan with the creation, and it remained in 
the rudest elements of society. Its im- 
portance and sanctity were recognized by 
the universal consent of mankind. In this 
country, indeed, we did not exalt it into a 
" sacrament; but we regarded it justly as 
a sacred institution. It was both a civil 
* contract and a religious rite. His grace re- 
viewed the state of matrimonial obliga- 
tions among the Romans, and shewed, 
from a variety of illustrations and quota- 
tions, the immense importance of guard- 
ing them from the intrusions of licentious- 
ness. The misery that the crime of adul- 
tery caused to families was of the most 
serious nature. There was one result of 
such criminality, which it was the highest 
duty and soundest policy of any state to 
prevent ; he meant the neglect of children, 
which was its natural consequence. His 
grace would not take upon himself to say 
how far, in ancient times, the barbarous 
practice of the exposure of children might 
have arisen from this offence ; but he was 
sure that its frequency might be fairly 
considered as leading to the greatest in- 
difference, and most shocking careless- 
ness and neglect of our offspring. His 
grace then proceeded to the religious 
view of the question, and entered into 
the history of the customs of the wes- 
tern world on the subject of marriage, 
which until the Reformation, were con- 
sidered here indissoluble. After that great 
event, persons were set at liberty in cases 
of adultery ; and subsequently the mar- 
riage of those divorced by act of parlia- 
ment, took place. With respect to his 
opinion, and that of his learned and 
reverend brethren on the bench, his grace 
observed, that by the divine law there was 
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a liberty to marry again, or else unques- 
tionably that reverend bench would, be- 
fore now, have interposed. He quoted 
passages from Holy Writ, in the ori. 
ginal Greek, and in the vernacular tongue, 
expressive of the scripture doctrine on 
this subject, and made a variety of re. 
marks, and used many arguments which 
we are sorry we are unable to detail. 
He concluded a very argumentative and 
eloquent speech by declaring that he 
thought the measure an act of mercy.— 
It was to take out of the mouth of the se- 
ducer his specious, delusive, and fatal 
arguments and temptations, to prevent 
him from recommending himself to the 
weak by saying he meant nothing dis- 
honourable, and pointing out a future mar. 
riage as a source of future and augmented 
felicity ; the means by which female vir- 


‘tue was but too often and too successfully 


assailed. He felt it to be his duty, in 
the hope of attaining some good, to sup- 
port the motion now before their lord- 
ships. 

Lord Erskine supported the motion. He 
highly complimented the right reverend 
prelate for the sentiments he had uttered, 
and dwelt with much eloquence on the in- 
stitution of marriage, the vast influence it: 
had on society, and the innumerable and 
inestimable duties and benefits that flowed 
from it in all our relations, hopes, and pros- 
pects. It was most extraordinary that 
the legislature could permit the founda- 
dation of such a connection to exist in the 
commission of a crime that struck at its 
very root, and should enable those to enter 
into all its advantages, who had treated it 
with contempt and scorn by the non-ob- 
servance and violation of all the duties it 
imposed. The adoption of the proposed 
standing order did not prevent their lord- 
ships from acting in particular cases as 
might seem to them fitting : but the dif- 
ference was abundant between the rule 
and the exceptions. What greater mis- 
demeanor could there be than seductive 
A misdemeanor was a pri- 
vate wrong, but a wrong that injured the 
peace and happiness of society ; and sure- 
ly nuisances and assaults were inferior in 
the comparison. His lordship painted the 
picture of a family ruined by this afflict- 
ing offence; the woman degraded and 
forbidden; the children neglected and 
despised ; the husband made a mark for 
the finger of scorn to point at. He had 
voted formerly in a minority in the house 
of commons on this question. He had, in 
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near thirty years practice at the bar, been 
concerned in, or conducted almost every 
case of this sort in the chief criminal court 
of the kingdom. Much came to his 
knowledge that could not come before the 
court, and the result of his experience 
was, that the prospect of the intermarriage 
of the offenders was a very great facility 
to the commission of the offence. He 
thought the passing of the motion would 
be a memorial of their lordships’ wisdom. 

The Lord Chancellor argued in favour of 
the motion on various grounds, but reject- 
ed the opinion that the offence was much 
increased of later years, As to the ex- 
pences of a suit, that must depend upon 
the circumstances of the particular case. 
His lordship reviewed and explained the 
law as it stood, respecting divorces. The 
intermarriage of the parties could not 
have been in contemplation when divorces 
a vinculo matrimonii were first granted. 
He stated the difference between such a 
divorce, and one merely d mensa et thoro, 
and noticed the circumstance of the bond 
entered into in such cases. He did not 
impugn the marriages that had occurred 
under such circumsiances as divorces a 
vinculo matrimonii, but thought that the 
form of their lordships’ proceedings on 
such subjects required amendment. This 
was no undue stretch, since the house al- 
ready demanded in the first instance, the 
proceedings of the ecclesiastical court, the 
examination of witnesses, and the verdict 
of a jury for damages. He admitted that 
there were cases which men of feeling 
and generosity would be inclined to re- 
lieve, but it was impossible to look at a 
legislative measure with such feelings. 
As legislators, what they were to do, was 
for the general benefit. 

Lord Grenville thought nothing more 


‘likely to corrupt the female mind than 


the prospect held out of an after-marriage 
with the seducer. Punishment he consi- 
dered intended entirely for prevention : 
and the sort of punishment proposed he 
thought necessary, for the sake of wives 
themselves, as weil as for the happiness of 
families. He exposed the futility of any 
argument drawn from an anticipated diffe- 
rence of opinion in the house of commons, 
since, if that were admitted, it would go 
to prove the impracticability of two dis- 
tinct and independent bodies carrying on 
the work of legislation. He thought the 
expences mentioned in a suit of this kind 
much larger than any circumstances seem- 


ed to warrant. On the present footing, it 





was impossible for any limitation of such 
expences to bring relief to the Jower 
classes of society. The present system 
was a wrong one. It proceeded entirely 


.on the principle of granting a private fa- 


vour by act of parliament; and the man 
who could devise a good remedy for the 
inconveniences attending the present sys- 
tem, would confer a great benefit on the 
country. He supported the proposition 
with much force, but considered that more 
good was still to be accomplished. 

Earl Stanhope rose, he said, not to teach 
divinity to my lords the bishops, but 
chiefly to oppose the Lord Chancellor’s 
law. He declared that he would lay his 
lordship flat upon his back, and make him 
unsay what-he had said about the inter- 
marriages of the criminal parties, before 
he had done with him. His lordship had 
questioned the validity of those marriages. 
Why, then, were all the children bastards, 
and to lose their estates? As for the peo- 
ple at Doctors’-Commons, they were the 
absurdest fellows in the world. What did 
they mean by a bond not to do that which 
they had no right to do? As to pecuniary 
penalties, if the lawyers did not like to 
learn some law from him, he should give 
them a little trom Mr. Dunning, who was 
a very good lawyer. He was once speak- 
ing to Mr. Dunning about pecuniary pe- 
nalties for offences, and Mr. Dunning gave 
him -a‘sort of definition of a pecuniary 
penalty. He told him that a pecuniary 
penalty was only the payment of a sum 
for doing that which was illegal. A man 
paid the penalty (say 20,000/.), and then 
he had done no more than he had a right 
to in breaking the law. If the commons 
rejected the clause proposed to be insert- 
ed, would their lordships be so unjust as 
to refuse the relief they thought proper to 
give at first, merely to save their standing 
order? Would not this be individual in- 
justice for the sake of a general theory ? 
He had heard his noble relation (lord 
Grenville) make one‘of the finest speeches 
he ever heard in his life against the slave 
trade, which the noble lord with the star 
opposite, (the earl of Westmoreland), 
thought was very beneficial to mankind, 
and then his noble relation confuted that 
practice, which by his speech this night 
he actually supported. Besides, could 
not that house pass the bill without the 
clause? He should not speak at length 
because there was so thin an attendance 
on so important a subject. 


The Lord Chancellor with great good 
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humour explained his former observations, 
and shewed the misconceptions into which 
the noble earl had fallen. He was very 
sorry that the noble eari lad misunder- 
stood hm; but was much afraid they 
should not soon understand each other any 
better. 


The Earl of Liverpool supported the bill, | 
and lord Darnley entertained a different | 
His lordship disapproved of the | 


epinion. 
practice of ‘the courts, so much recom- 
mended by a late noble and learned judge, 
of giving heavy damages in cases, where, 
to any honourable mind, taoney could be 
nO compensation. 

The house then divided, 


For Lord Auckland’s motion 28 
Againstit - - - - - - 12 


Majority for the Standing Order 16 
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certain Insolvent Debtors. A bill of this 
description having recently passed for 
Ireland, the hon. baronet saw no reason 
why the same indulgence should not be 
granted to the unfortunate objects of it in 
this country. He was sorry to say that the 
nuiber of persons suffering from imprison. 
ment for debt at present were not less 
than one third more thon that which in- 
terested the humanity of the legislature 
upon the last Insolveney bill. ‘Those suf. 
ferers, indeed, including the wives and 
children, and prisoners, amounted to above 
18,200 persons; many of whom were en- 
during a degree of misery which could 
hardly be imagined by those unacquainted 
with their situation; many of whom were 
in fact, actually starving. But no man ac- 
quainted with the world could be quite 
unaware of their circumstances, and no 
man susceptible of a generous or just feel- 





a Protest entered against the Standing | ing could be indifferent to their claims, 
= : ol is * 
i Order moved May 2, that in ail) A conception had, he understood, pre- 





Divorce Bills that are brought in in 
future there must be a clause to pre- 
vent the intermarriage of the criminal 
parties. . 
DissenTtgeNnT,—Ist, Because the Resolu- 
tion which has been moved this day, with 
respect to Divorce Bills, appears to us 
founded merely on a speculation that some 
good may be produced by it, when no 
reasonable hope of success has been held 
out, from the exampe of any other country 
where this has been tried. And it appears 
to us, that instead of diminishing the evil 
complained of, the utmost that can be ex- 
pected from it is, that it may tend to con- 
ceal adultery. 
2dly, Because we consider it to be un- 
wise in this house to arrogate to itself the 
sole right of legislating on this question, 
and not to allow the other house of parlia- 
ment the power of deliberating upon so 
material an alteration in the laws of Eng- 
land. 
3dly, Because the right of making a 
Standing Order upon a public question on 
which great diversity of opinion prevails, 
should be exercised with great caution, and 
must excite jealousy in the other branch 
ofthe Legislature. 
Ponsonsy, BERKELEY. 





HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Tuesday, May 2. 
{InsotventT Destors Bitx.] Sir Thomas 


Turton rose, agreeably to notice, to move 
for leave to bring in a bill for the relief of 





| vailed, that the act of last session, to faci- 


litate the relief of persons confined for 
sums under 20/. would have the elect 
of an Insolvency act. But nothing could 
be a greater mistakes for that act extend- 
ed to-but avery few indeed, For instance, 
of 389 prisoners in the King’s Bench, there 
were only 33 confined for a sum under 
Yo0l. Therefore, that measure was calcu- 
lated to afford very little comparative re- 
lief.—The hon. baronet stated, that he 
meant to propose analteration in the Com- 
mittee upon this bill. Hitherto the benefit 
of an Insolvency act was confined to those 
whose debts did not exceed 1,500/.; but 
he hoped when the difference in the value 
of money, combined with other circum- 
stances connected with public distress, 
were taken into consideration, it would 
not be deemed inadmissible to extend the 
limit to 2,000/. It was also his intention 
to introduce a new clause, extending the 
advantages of the act to privileged places, 
such as the Isle of Man. Indeed, he could 
see no reason why these places should 
not be included, if the persons confined 
in them would come forward and surrender 
their property in the usual way, to claim 
the benefit of the act.—Afier remarking 
upon some delays which he complained 
of having met with in preparing his bill, 
in consequence of incivility and obstruction 
in certain offices of the house, the honour- 
able baronet concluded by making his 
motion. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer did not 
rise to oppose the motion, but to observe 
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that to guard against such obstruction in 
the progress of business as the hon. bart. 
alluded to, it might perhaps be proper to 
have a person appointed to assist members in 
putting their bills into a regular shape and 
form; but before such an appointment 
should be made, it would, of-course, be 
proper to institute an inquiry into the sub- 
ject by a committee of the house. 

The Speaker stated, that it was the in- 
variable custom for every member to pre- 
pare and bring forward his own bill; still 
if any clerk belonging to the house should 
refuse to give a member any assistance in 
his power, when asked to do so, such con- 
duct would be without excuse. Whether 
any officer should be specially appointed 
to aid members in drawing up their bills, 
it would be for the house itself to consider. 
He only stated the practice, and he would 
only add, that every member must know 
from his own experience, here and else- 
where, that it was not a thing of utter im- 
practicability for any member to write a 
few sheets of paper.—Leave was given to 
bring in the bill. 

{Irish Bocs Draininc Bit.] Mr. Fos- 
ter rose to move for leave to bring in a bill 
for contriving the means of draining and 
reclaiming the Bogs of Ireland. That 
this measure was desirable no man ac- 
quainted with Ireland could hesitate to 
admit, and that it was practicable must be 
obvious from a consideration of the state 
of the Bog of Allen, which was the largest 
Bog in that country. It was ascertained 
through the locks erected upon the canals, 
that the solid earth was not less than 180 
feet above the level of the sea. Of course 
no doubt could exist asto the practica- 
bility of draining it. The object of his 
bill was to appoint commissioners who 
should undertake without salaries to exa- 
mine the other Bogs of Ireland, and to 
suggest the means by which they might 
be drained, and the interests of all pro- 
prietors conciliated. The expence of such 
Commissioners was not to exceed an al- 
lowance to surveyors, or the persons im- 
mediately employed in exploring the Bogs. 
As to the benefits likely to result from this 
undertaking, the right hon. gentleman 
thought it unnecessary to say more, than 
that half the ground of those reclaimed 
Bogs, converted to purposes of agriculture, 
would produce in a year more cori than 
had ever been imported into Great Britain 
in any one year, while the other half 
would grow more hemp and flax, for which 
the ground would be peculiarly calculated, 

Vor, XIV. 





than would serve for the consumption of 
Great Britain and Ireland. With such 
advantages in view, he trusted that no ob- 
jection could arise to this motion. 

After a few words from general Tarle- 
ton, the right hon. gent.’s motion was 
agreed to. 

{Mitir1a Compretion Bitt.] On the 
question for the-third reading of this bill, 

Sir T. Turton could not suffer this bill 
finally to pass through the house without 
giving it his reprehension. He could not 
consent to keep up a much larger standing 
army than the necessity of the times re- 
quired, and he therefore saw no necessity 
for adding to if now, when there was no 
immediate danger of invasion. As for 
sending armies to the continent to contend 
against the armies of France, he thought 
that this country was in no situation to 
cope by land with France, and therefore 
that we should not attempt it. The an- 


nual expence of our military force was 


now prodigious, amounting to nearly 25 
millions, while we had in arms near 
700,000 men. He saw no reason for such 
a vast expenditure of money, or for tear- 
ing so many men from their ordinary ayo- 
cations. 

Mr. Wilberforce thought that those ge- 
neral declarations against standing armies 
were very dangerous at the present times. 
Experience had abundantly proved that 
it was only by regular armies well sup- 
plied, that regular armies were to be 
effectually resisted. If we wished for se- 
curity, we must not refuse to pay for it. 
He disapproved very much of the language 
which had been held out of doors, and 
which went to persuade people that this 
was an enslaved country. For his part, 
he conceived that it was the most free and 
happy country in the universe, and he 
was thankful to providence for assigning 
it as his lot to be born in this country, and 
in the present times. As to the conduct 
of ministers with respect to Spain and Por- 
tugal, he thought they were rather too for- 
ward than too backward in the assistance 
they gave. This was an error, however, 
on the right side, and agreeable to the 
general feeling of the nation, 

Mr. Hawkins Browne was of the same 
opinion, and could not agree with those 
who were against preparation, from the 
supposition that invasion was not to be 
dreaded, and that the deliverance of Eu- 
rope, or any part of it, was absolutely 
hopeless. 

Mr. Windham spoke in support of those 
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military opinions which he had so often 
expressed in the house. He could not 
allow that the Local Militia was worth the 
money it cost, or that it would be in any 
way better than the Training bill. There 
were always men enough in the country, 
and it appeared to him that if, without 
going to the expence of cloathing or 
training them, they were simply to be ea- 
rolled and incorporated with the army, 
they-would be of more use than locked 
up in such corps as these under militia 
officers. He could not see why govern- 
ment now wanted so large an atcession 
to the army as 24,000. Was it that we 
had suffered losses in Spain to any thing 
near that amount? or was it, that by their 
alterations in the system he had the ho- 
nour of introducing, that the ordinary re- 
cruiting had now become defective? He 
hoped that ministers did not intend to send 
out expeditions to wage war against the 
yellow fever in the West Indies. Victories 
in that part of the world did not increase 
the confidence of our allies. He really 
did not wish to trust ministers with large 
armies, until he had some idea what they 
meantto do with them. The noble lord’s 
conduct in the disposal of our military 
means, reminded him of a remark applied 
to one of his predecessors, that money 
must be employed, else it would burn him 
if kept in his pockets. Thus it was with 
the noble lord, give him an increase of the 
army, and he was ready to throw it away 
upon any trash. The right hon. member 
then took a review of all the military im- 
provements introduced by the noble lord; 
and adverted to our idle attacks upon the 
West India islands, lately in the possession 
-of France. Was it proper to make such 
an application of our means for Sugar 
Islands, at a moment when this country 
was actually gorged with sugar ? 

Lord Castlereagh saw no reason in the 
arguments of the right hon. gentleman to 
change the wise system which parliament 
had adopted. With respect to the expe- 
dition against Martinique, he should say 
that, independent of commercial advan- 
tages, the exclusion of France from any 
possession in that quarter of the world, 
must at least diminish the drafts of British 
troops to the defence of our colonial pos- 
sessions. 

Mr..P. Moore said, that little as he had 
made military matters his study, he could 
not help being struck with the case made 
out this night by the hon. baronet (sir T. 
Turten) and the right hon. gentleman 
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(Mr. Windham) near him. He had given 
his best attention to the whole debate, 
and they had perfectly convinced him that 
the present measure, as well as the Local 
Militia bill, already passed, were both un- 
necessary, and if necessary, incompetent 
to their object, while they burthened the 
country with an expence of four millions 
per annum, and distressed its population. 
The right hon. gentleman (Mr. Windham) 
had said, that, from the indiflerence in 
which these bills had passed, the country 
seemed dead to its true interests, Mr, 
Moore said, that it was not the country 
that was dead to its interests, but it was 
their representatives in parliament who 
were dead to a true sense of their duty, 
He saw the measure was wholly unne- 
cessary, and to justify himself in the opi- 
nion of his constituents, he would take the 
sense of the house upon it; they should 
at least know that he was at his post, and 
doing his duty. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, the 
bill had already been so fully and fre- 
quently discussed, thateven the rich and 
fertile mind of the right hon. gent. Mr. 
Windham had not that night been able to 
advance any thing new upon it. It was 
not, therefore, to be wondered at, that the 
members of that house, who had listened 
toso many discussion, and made up their 
minds on the subject, should not think it 
necessary to attend this last stage of it. 
It was that, and not any inattention to the 
interests of the public, that caused so thin 
a house at that moment. 

Mr. H. Martin said, he thought the 
great danger of the country at the present 
crisis would arise from the enormous in- 
crease of its expenditure. The house 
ought, therefore, carefully to guard against 
all unnecessary expences ; and as the pre- 
sent measure would, without any just 
cause, add 1,200,000/. to the burdens of the 
people, who were already extremely dis- 
tressed, he should ,vote against the third 
reading of the bill. 

A division accordingly took place. 
For the third reading, 57. Against it, 8. 
The bill was then read a third time and 
passed, 





HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Wednesday, May 3. 

[Stame Orrice.]—Mr. Whitbread, ree 
ferring to the accounts laid before the 
house, of the incidental expences of 
the Stamp Office departments in Eng- 
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land and Scotland, particularly pointed 
out some items in the accounts for Eng- 
land, which he thought required in- 
vestigation. ‘There were a number of 
trifling articles paid by the commis- 
sioners of their own authority, which 
he thought required investigation, such as 
servants wages to the house-keeper, and 
other small sums amounting to between 
g00l. and 400/. There was also a consi- 
derable sum of upwards of 2,7001. yearly 
charged as allowances to stampers for 
extra hours at 6d. per hour. He under- 
stood that all the servants of the oflice 
were paid for their time. If the salaries 
were too small they ought to be encreased. 
The only, and surely the most economical 
way, to have good servants, was to give 
them adequate and liberal salaries. He 
observed also a sum of 50/, to the ware- 
house-keeper for an increase of duty. 
All these sums he conceived should be 
made by public grant, and not at the dis- 
cretion of the commissioners. In Scot- 
land the items granted in this way were 
even toa greater amount, and there was 
one item which appeared to him to be 
particularly objectionable. This was a 
sum for premiums for procuring good 
bilis for remitting the Stamp Duties from 
Scotland to England. He concluded by 


moving for an Account of the mode of 


managing, and Charges for managing the 
Siamp Duties in Scotland for the last two 
years, distinguishing each particular 
Charge. Also for the authority under 
which the different extra and incidental 
expences were paid in England and Scot- 
land. And also for an account of the pre- 
miuins for procuring good bills for remit- 
ting the Stamp Duties in Scotland to this 
country. 

Mr. Huskisson agreed that the premiums 
for procuring good bills for the purpose 
of transmitting the Duties from Scotland 
to England, were an unnecessary expence. 
It arose from this circumstance, that the 
Bills sent were at ten instead of forty 
or fifty days. It was not necessary, 
however, that, the bills should be at ten 
days date, and in future this expence 
would be avoided. To explain that, till 
now, the existence of this mode of con- 
ducting the business was unknown, he 
should move for a letter from G. Harrison, 
esq. on that subject. 

Mr. Whitbread’s motions, and the ad- 
ditional motion of Mr. Huskisson, were 
then put and agreed to. 

{Campaign in Spain.] Earl Temple, 
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agreeably to notice, moved for copies of all 
Communications to the Medical Board in 
England by the Medical Staffof our Army 
in Spain, as to the state of the Sick and 
Wounded of that Army subsequent to their 
landing in Spain ; and for a Return of the 
amount of sick and wounded, who arrived 
in this country ; also for a Return of the 
deaths among the sick and wounded in 
that Army alter their return to this coun, 
try. He grounded his motion on com- 
plaints said to have been made, that the 
same inadequate equipment was to be 
found in the Medical Department as in 
the whole of the other branches of that 
army. 

Lord Castlereagh opposed the motion, on 
the grounds that there was no precedent 
to support it; that there was mo occasion 
for it, as it could produce no public good ; 
and that it could uot afford any adequate 


information on the subject without a com- 


parison with the sick in other armies 
at home. He had no wish to disyuise, 
that from the great fatigue it had under- 
gone, the army in question had had a 
greater proportion of sick than most other 
armies, and that a fever had prevailed on 
its first landing in this country. By the 
exertion of the medical men, however, 
this had been got under; and he was 
happy to say that the army was now re- 
stored to perfect health. He saw no rea 
son, therefore, having never heard any 
complaints on the subject alluded to by 
the noble lord, for departing from the 
general rule, particularly where a deviae 
tion from it was likely to produce injue 
rious rather than beneficial effects. 

Mr. Whitbread was of opinion, that 
where the country incurred great expence 
in paying an Apothecary-General, and a 
great Medical Staff, it became the duty of 
that house to see that the business for 
which these gentlemen were paid was 
properly attended to. He understood 
that complaints had been made, not only 
of a deticiency of medical aid in this 
army, but also of a deficiency of medical 
stores. He admitted that our army was 
greatly exposed to disease, both in the 
course of the campaign, and also on its re- 
turn home, and that the detail of such dis- 
tresses would be disastrous to contemplate. 
But, on the other hand, if complaints were 
made that these disasters proceeded from 
a want of medical aid, or from a defici« 
ency of medical stores, he thought it im- 
possible for the noble lord to refuse com- 
pliance with the motion. 
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Lord Castlereagh declared, that no such 
complaints had ever come to his ears, 
either directly or indirectly, and that this 
was ihe first intimation he had ever heard 
of the subject. He pledged himself to en- 
quire into the fact. 

General Tarleton said, it was true that 
no such return was called for when the 
troops returned from Dunkirk or the Hel- 
der; but then they were by no means so 
numerous as those upon the expeditions 
to Portugal and Spain, who also had suf- 
fered mach greater hardships. As a sol- 
dier, he rejected the assertion of the noble 
lord, that such an inqu'ry had a tendency 
to damp the ardour of the troops. On the 
conirary, nothing could more highly ex- 
cite that ardour, or more firmly attach 
them to the service, than to find a strict 
attention paid by their leaders to provide 
for the:r accommodations, their comf rts, 
and their wants. No evii could result 
from the enquiry in the present case. If 
the rumour was unfounded, the fallacy 
would ie proved, and the country satisfied. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer could not 
see that the papers moved for would throw 
any material light on the subject. The 
nuinber of those killed and wounded in a 
campaign, or the number who died sub- 
sequentiy, either of their wounds, or the 
fatigue of a very rapid retreat in the midst 
of winter, would not, of itself, imply any 
charge against'the medical board, or me- 
dical assistants. The house should be sa- 
tisfied, or at least have reason to believe, 
that there was some loss occasioned by 
this cause, before they instituted inquiry. 
It, however, any regular complaint was 
made of actual loss from either of ‘those 
causes, he would allow, thit it would be 
proper that there should be an inquiry. 

Mr. Freemantle thought the motion was 
proper upon other grounds, Jf any un- 
usual number of men were lost upon any 
expedition, it was necessary to find out 
the cause. If, instead of the blame at- 
taching to the medical board, it was found 
to have proceed: d from bad arrangements 
in the transport service, and from the 
manner in which they were embarked ; 
this also, though affecting ministers more 
than tlie medical board, was a proper sub- 
ject of inquiry, and it was therefore neces- 
sary that the tacts should be ascertained. 

Mr. Wilberforce said, he would not feel 
comfortatde in negativing a motion which 
proceeded from an anxiety to inquire into 
any thing which concerned the lives or 
health of those concerned in expeditions. 
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He knew that in the administration of 
lord Melville, great improvements were 
made in the mode of embarking the troops, 
which improvements he supposed were 
still in force. He hoped, however, that if 
the motion were withdrawn, it would be 
perfectly understood that the subject 
would undergo a full inquiry out of doors. 

Lord Casélereagh said, if there had been 
no particular imquiry hitherto upon that 
point, it was because he had never heard 
such a complaint made before; and there 
was nothing on the face of the papers to 
lead him to suspect any fault in this de- 
partment. As the subject, however, had 
been mentioned in the house, he should 
make it his business to inquire particularly, 

Earl Tempie, in consequence of this pro- 
mise of the noble lord, consented to with- 
draw his motion. 





HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Thursday, May 4. 

{[Amertca— ArrarR or THE Carsae 
reaKE.}] The Earl of Selkirk rose to make 
his promised motion relative to the Affair 
of the Chesapeake. fle had long wished to 
hear the question brought forward by some 
person of more weight in the house ;_ that 
hope had been disappointed, and circum- 
siances did not allow the subject to be 
longer delayed. In a former negotiation 
to which this affair had led, ministers had | 
shewn a disposition to make improper 
concessions. A renewal of the negotiation 
being probable, the interposition of the 
house became necessary, to prevent a sa- 
crifice of our national honour, and with it 
our first national interest, the mainte- 
nance of our maritime preponderance. 
Nothing, he trusted, was yet irevocably 
concluded, and an expression of the sense 
of the house might prevent the evil. 
Under these circumstances, it was the 
duty of the house to offer its advice, as the 
hereditary council of the crown; and the 
house would not abandon that privilege 
and that duty, notwithstanding the novel 
doctrine lately broached, that no subject 
of discussion was fit to be entertained by 
the house, unless ministers had given their 
consent to the enquiry.—It was the more 
necessary to bring forward this discussion, 
on account of the misapprehensions which 
prevailed as to the real state of the case. 
it was a matter of notoriety, that admiral 
Berkeley having intelligence that certain 
British deserters were on board the Ameri- 
can frigate, gave orders to demand their 
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restoration, and in case of resistance to 
search for them by force. It was well 
known that our government had immedi- 
ately disavowed this act, and offered to 
make reparation for it. Their conduct in 
this respect has met with little animad- 
version. The attack had been considered 
as an unwarrantable aggression: but it 
could only be considered in that light 
from a total inattention to the circum- 
stances which led to it—circumstances of 
which the public do not seem to have been 
fully informed. The question has been 
stated as if it rested entirely upon the right 
of searching neutral ships, and it has been 
Jaid-down as incontestible, that this right 
does not extend to national vessels com- 
missioned by a neutral state. Admitting 
this, however, on what does the distinc- 
tion rest between national and private 
ships? It cannot be contended that to 
seduce away deserters, though a violation 
of our national rights when done by a 
private individual, is no offence from per- 
sons in the immediate employment of a 
government. But in this case the govern- 
ment being answerable for the conduct of 
its servants, is presumed to be willing, on 
proper application, to redress the wrong 
and punish the offender. It is because 
there is no such means of redress in the 
case of private offenders, that it must be 
taken by summary means. But if a go- 
vernment refuses to redress notorious wrong 
committed by their servants against the 
rights of another country, they are guilty 
of an act of hostility ; they have given 
justifiable cause of war; the grounds of 
the distinction in favour of the national 
commission are done away ; and redress 
must be sought by the same summary 
means as in the case of individuals. ‘The 
American government put itself decidedly 
into this predicament. The officers em- 
ployed in fitting out the Chesapeake fri- 
gate received and protected men noto- 
riously deserters from the British navy. 
Numerous applications from their officers 
were refused or evaded; and the Ameri- 
can government, when applied to by our 
consul and envoy, would give no redress. 
—Lord Seikirk entered into a detail of 
facts in proof of these assertions. Rat- 
ford, one of the deserters seized on board 
the Chesapeake, was afterwards seized at 
Halifax, when it was clearly proved that he 
and several others had deserted, under cir- 
cumstances aggravated by mutiny, and had 
been received the very next day at Nor- 
folk in Virginia as recruits for the Ameri- 





can service. At the suggestion of the 
American officer, they entered themselves 
by false names; and this officer, when ap- 
plied to by the captain and the British 
consul, pretended to know of no such 
men, though they had been seen parading 
openly under the American flag, in sight 
of the British officers, who otfered to point 
them out. Every application was evaded 
with shameful prevarication; nor were 
these confined to officers of inferior rank. 
Two others of the deserters taken out of 
the Chesapeake, made voluntary confes~ 
sion at Halifax, in which they declared 
that commodore Barron had promised to 
protect them, “though they were de- 
serters from an English man of war,” 
and yet the answer of commodore Barron 
to, captain Humphries of the Leopard, 
when he demanded the deserters, was, 
that he knew of none such being on board, 
Ratford was proved and acknowledged 
himself to be born in London; yet the 
president of the United States, in the pro- 
clamation issued after the attack on the 
Chesapeake, asserts, that “ it had been ase 
certained that the men demanded were na- 
tive born Americans.” It was repeatedly 
professed that orders had been given to en- 
list no British deserters ; and yet after the 
trial of Ratford had clearly proved that this 
order had not been obeyed, no inquiry was 
ever instituted into the conduct of their 
officers. This alone was sufficient to make 
the American government a party to the 
otience. But there was further ground to 
believe that they had all along connived at 
it. The British consul in Virginia had for- 
warded to Mr. Erskine a statement of the 
desertion of Ratford and his associates, 
with a description of their persons, by 
which Ratford in particular might have 
been identified with perfect ease and cer- 
tainty. These documents must of course 
have been communicated to the American 
government by Mr. Erskine, which would 
appear if this correspondence were pro- 
duced. Taking the whole circumstances 
together, nothing covld be more absurd 
than to treat the attack on the Chesapeake 
as an unprovoked outrage. A palpable 
offence had been committed against our 
national rights, and all redress being re- 
fused, there was no alternative left, but to 
take it into our own hands. It is objected, 
indeed, that by the orders he gave, acmi- 
ra! Berkeley went beyond his power and 
his just province, taking upon himself to 
decide questions of peace or war. This, 
however, cannot aflect the question be- 
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tween the two nations. Admiral Berke- 
ley did no more than his government 
had a just right to order him to do ; 
whether he acted by previous orders or 
not, could only be a question between 
him and his own government. Nothing 
had been done by britain against Ame- 
rica, more than the conduct of America 
had fully justified. That was not a proper 
case for the offer of reparation; if any 
were due, it would be from that govern- 
ment which had encouraged its officers in 
a voluntary infringement of our national 
rights. ‘To make an oller of reparation, in 
the unqualified manner in which it had 
been made, was equivalent to an admission, 
that the Americans had been guilty of no 
offence ; in other words, that their govern- 
ment might seduce away our men without 
question; or that, if such acts were covered 
with a sufficient coat of prevarication and 
falsehood, no other satisfaction would be 
required. To acquiesce in such conduct 
could only lead to further provocations : 
and if this needed any proof, it would be 
found in the circumstance, that at the very 
time when the American officers in Vir- 
ginia were enticing away British deserters, 
the civil power in Maryland was employ- 
ed to aid the officers of a French ship to 
recover some of theirs. Much has been 
said of the provecations given to America 
by the British government, yct what com- 
parison can the utmost exaggeration make 
between those provocations which Ame- 
rica resents so vehemently when coming 
from Britain, and those to which she has 
quietly submitted from France. The 
French government, however, has at least 
had the merit of being uniform and con- 
sistent; while the vacillating and unsteady 
policy of Britain, leading the Americans 
to expect the most extravagant conces- 
sions, is the real cause of their violence 
against us. The present ministers had 
shewn a more steady resistance to these 
demands, than on many former occasions ; 
and so far at least their conduct had cer- 
tainly been advantageous to the country. 
—Upon the facts already stated, lord Sel- 
kirk argued, that sufficient grounds had 
been laid for an address to the throne to 
state the opinion of the house, that satis- 
faction ought to be demanded from the 
American government, for the conduct of 
their officers, in seducing deserters from 
his majesty’s naval service. That propo- 
sition rested on the acknowledged princi- 
ples of the law of nations. But the ques- 
tion was closely connected with the gene- 
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ral maritime rights of Great Britain; rights 
which were to be maintained on much 
broader grounds. ‘The claim of this king- 
dom to the dominion of the seas has been 
treated by some of the highest authorities 
on the law of nations, as altogether untena- 
ble, and is still looked upon by many en- 
lightened men as a fanciful creation of vul- 
gar prejudice. Butthe circumstances of the 
world have so completely changed within 
the last twenty years, that the reasonings 
of Grotius and Puflendorf are no longer 
applicable to the existing state of things, 
On the very principles laid down by these 
eminent writers, there is now ground for 
asserting, on the part of Great Britain, a 
paramount right of jurisdiction over the 
ocean, founded on the same principles on 
which any other legitimate sovereignty 
can be claimed ; on the principle that al- 
legiance and protection are reciprocal du- 
ties. The British navy is the power which 
alone protects the freedom of the seas. A 
gigantic usurpation has overpowered the 
continent of Europe, and pursues its laws 
less course towards universal empire, set- 
ting at defiance all the restraints of justice 
and morality ; and were it not checked 
by the naval power of Great Britain, 
would assuredly be as tyrannical at sea as 
at land. The former conduct of France 
towards America itself is a sufficient proof 
of this. ‘The Americans cannot have for- 
got the rapine, violence, and insult of the 
French cruizers from the year 1797 to 
1799. The French government, now the 
champion of the liberty of the seas, then 
set up against neutral commerce preten- 
sions the most monstrous, and in a state of 
professed peace exercised unheard-of de- 
predations on the American commerce. 
Every vessel which contained a single ar- 
ticle of British produce or manufacture was 
condemned as prize, with all its cargo. 
On this and other such pretences, without 
a shadow of right, depredations were com- 
mitted to the extent of 20 or 30 millions of 
dollars. In less than two years at least 
300 American ships had in this way been 
condemned, for ail which no ‘reparation 
has to this day been made. The American 
government submitted, without venturing 
upon one act of retaliation; andat length 
concluded, in 1800, a treaty with France, 
in which the adjustment of the sums 
mutually due and claimed, is put off toa 
more convenient opportunity. These cap- 
tures were accompanied by every species 
of cruelty and insult. American captains 
were confined in irons, flogged, and evem 
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tortured. These facts rest on no doubtful 
authority. Mr. King, their ambassador at 
London, himself attests the case of an Ame- 
rican captain, on whose hands he saw the 
marks of the thumb-screws. To all this, 
though continued for several years, the 
American government was obliged to sub- 
mit; and if they are not still under the 
necessity of submitting to such treatment, 
it is the British navy which protects them. 
All other neutrals are in the same predica- 
ment. Not one of them would be able to 
maintain their own rights against the power 
of France. While the splendid victories 
of our navy have invested this nation with 
power to dictate the laws which are to go- 
vern the ocean, nothing is wanted but a 
just and equitable exercise of this power to 
put it on the same footing with any other 
Jegitimate jurisdiction. It is no less for our 
interest than our honour to obviate every 
probability of its being exerted unjustly. 


The dominion of the seas, for which we | 


ought to contend, is not the mere vague 
ascendancy of superior force—an ascen- 


dancy which, being exercised without rule, | 


may occasionally be absurd, but a regular, 
systematic, organized sovereignty, under 
which we ought to give to the commerce 
of all maritime independent nations the 
same protection as to our own, but with 
the express condition of their concurring 
with us in the measures which are necessary 
for the maintenance of that naval power, 
which is the last stay of the liberties of the 
world. Upon these principles, the British 
naval power might be rendered the basis 
of a grand maritime confederacy, under 
which the commercial rights of the asso- 
ciated states might be clearly defined and 
secured against all interruption. To such 
nations as are disposed to enter frankly 
into these views, every commercial advan- 
tage, which we can bestow, ought freely 
to be communicated. Those countries, on 
the other hand, which are under the con- 
troul of our antagonist, ought not to be al- 
lowed to navigate a ship. If it be not an 
idle fancy now to think of peace with 
France, the only condition on which it can 
be concluded with any appearance of 
safety, is that of her absolute renunciation 
of all rights on the sea, the surrender or 
destruction of her ships of war, and the 
assured renewal of hostilities when the first 
bolt is driven into a new one. On this 
principle, a system of foreign policy, wor- 
thy of the British nation, may yet be built; 
and on this system alone, can we expect 
to form a counterpoise’ to the overgrown 








power of France on the continent of Eu- 
rope. Next tothe establishment of an ef- 
fectual system of military defence at home, 
this is the most important object of our po- 
licy; and one, in competition with which 
no commercial advantage deserves a mo- 
ment’s consideration. it is high time to 
act systematically on this view, to assert 
and maintain our maritime sovereignty, to 
lay down just and impartial laws, not to 
allow any nation in the world to navigate 
a ship except in compliance with them. 
With respect to America, we have no com- 
mercial interest that should be an obstacle 
to amicable arrangements; but if the great 
objects of maritime power and defence, in- 
volving the very existence of Britain, are 
to be sacrificed for paltry commercial ad- 
vantages, disgrace will be our portion, and 
ultimate ruin will be the consequence. If 
America be inclined to enter into treaty in 
a spirit truly friendly, there is little to be 
settled; but let her embargoes and non- 
intercourse acts continue, till she explicitly 
recognizes the British sovereignty of the 
seas. —Lord Selkirk concluded with mov- 
ing an Address:—* Humbly submitting 
to his majesty the opinion of the house, 
that in any arrangement which may be 
entered into, for the accommodation of the 
differences subsisting between his majesty 
and the United States of America, it 1s es- 
sential to the honour of the British nation, 
that full satisfaction should be made by 
the American government, for the conduct 
of their officers in receiving and protecting 
deserters from his majesty’s naval service, 
and particularly those entered for the Ame- 
rican frigate Chesapeake, in the year 
1807.” 

The Earl of Liverpool said, he did not 
rise for the purpose of going at length into 
all the arguments of the noble earl who 
brought forward the present motion. He 
should occupy a small portion of their 
lordships’ time, because the same reason 
which he had assigned for refusing the pa- 
pers moved for by the noble earl, particu- 
larly applied upon the present occasion. 
The fact was, certain differences did exist 
between his majesty’s government and the 
United States, and a negociation had been 
commenced for the purpose of their adjust- 
ment, which was not yet brought to its 
final issue. Now, the motion of the noble 
earl called upon that house to interpose 
and give advice to his majesty, pending 
the negociation, and they were called upon 
to do this, without knowing all the cir- 
cumstances, or-even the state in which the 
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negociation existed. This was a parti- 
cular province and department of the royal 
prerogative, and he would submit it to the 
consideration of the house, how far they 
would act properly or judiciously, in thus 
interposing their advice, without any clear 
knowledge upon the subject. He was not 
a little surprised that a motion of this na- 
ture should have been brought forward by 
any noble lord; for if any interposition 
whatever ought to have been moved for, it 
should rather have been that his majesty 
would inform the house with respect to the 
progress and state of the negociation. 
Unknown to the noble earl (Selkirk,) his 
majesty’s ministers had acted in the very 
manner which he had thought proper to 
point out: they had made satisfaction to 
the Americans, by declaring the conduct 
of the English officer unjustifiable, but un- 
der certain conditions, that the American 
government should also make reparation 
for the conduct of their officers. It was 
his duty not to say how the affair exactly 
stood; nor was he disposed to go more at 
length into the mevits of the question. 
With respect to what the noble earl had 
stated concerning our maritime rights, he 
should also decline embracing the discus- 
sion, because it was a field of considerable 
extent; at the same time, he could not re- 
frain from remarking, that the doctrine 
Jaid down was new, and a great part of it 
very strange to his mind. He had only to 
observe, that the situation of the United 
States and this country was such ag justly 
precluded his majesty from making any 
communication, in the present state of the 
negociation; and he was induced to be- 
lieve their lordships would agree with him 
in opposing the motion. 

Viscount Sidmouth thought it bis duty 
to trouble the house with-a few observa- 
tions on the question under consideration ; 
and in doing so, he should take up a very 
small portion of their time. He certainly 
concurred with a great part of what had 
been stated by the noble Secretary, but he 
could not accord with the proposition that 
it was unusual or unprecedented for that 
house or the other house of parliament to 
interpose their advice to his majesty pend- 
ing a negociation. He could adduce 
several instances where such had been-the 
conduct of parliament. Instances occur- 
red inthe reigns of William and - Mary, 
gueen Anne, George J., and George II. 
In 1707 such an interposition had been 
made to queen Anne, desiring her majesty 
not..to make peace unless the Spanish 
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monarchy and dominions in the Indies 
should be restored to the house of Austria. 
Therefore he was well convinced it was 
agreeable to the constitution, to give ad- 
vice to his majesty pending a negociation, 
and in doing so they did not exercise the 
prerogative itself, but only gave their ad- 
vice that it might be duly exercised. In 
regard to the present motion, he did not 
concur with the noble earl (Selkirk,) that 
the nature of circumstances called for or 
required that house to inierpose its advice 
on the present occasion. ‘That noble earl 
had spoken at considerable length upon 
the maritime rights of Great Britain, and 
the opinions which he entertained no 
doubt proceeded from a comprehensive 
and enlightened mind; but they did not 
warrant him in giving them his approba- 
tion. He was not disposed to raise our 
naval superiority into a Sovereignty of the 
Seas; he thought it was sufficient for us to 
maintain that superiority, by recognizing — 
the maritime rights of other nations. That 
superiority would be best strengthened 
and the longest maintained, by exercis- 
ing it upon principles of justice and 
equity ; by attending strictly to which, 
we should be the best enabled to increase 
our own prosperity. 

The Ear! of Liverpool wished to explain, 
that he had not meant to say, it was un- 
precedented for parliament to interpose 
its advice pending a negociation, but that 
it was unprecedented so to interpose its 
advice, until the house had arrived at a 
knowledge of the progress and state of 
the negociation. 

Viscount Sidmeuth continued to be of 
opinion, that there were instances where 
parliament had interposed its advice with- 
out knowing the state of the negociation. 

After a tew words from the earl of Sel- 
kirk in reply, the motion was put and ne- 
gatived without a division. 





HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Thursday, May 4. 

[Cotonet Octe.] Lord Folkestone rose 
for the purpose of stating to the house, 
hat when he first moved for the Papers 
new on the table relative to colonel 
Ogle’s Levy, he had applied to the con- 
duct of that gentleman soine strong terms’, 
among others, that he had been guilty of 
perjury, fraud, and forgery. Since then 
he, from further inquiry, found that he was 
in error, and that no such serious charge 
was attributable to colonel Ogle. He 
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therefore felt it his duty to declare to the | 
house the error he had fallen into, parti- | 
cularly as colonel. Ogle had expressed a 
very anxious desire that such an explana- 
tion should take place where the charge 
had originated. As to the remainder of 
what he had stated, he did not*mean now 
to retract. He concluded by moving for 
the copy of a Letter from Mr. Merry of 
the War Office to Mr. Humphreys, dated: 
4th October, 1808, respecting colonel 
Ogle’s levy.—This paper was accordingly 
granted. 

[Mr. Cunwen’s Partiamentary Rerorm 
Birt]. Mr. Curwen rose and spoke as 
follows: Mr. Speaker; the question of 
which I have given notice, and am now 
called on to submit to the consideration of 
the house, is as important as any recently 
brought under their consideration, It is 
not without the deepest regret I feel my- 
self compelled to advert to the existence 
of practices derogatory to the honour and 
reputation of this branch of the legisla- 
ture. I shail not disguise my full convic- 
tion that heavy responsibility attaches to 
the agitating unnecessarily, at such a cri- 
sis, measures by which the feelings of the 
people may be still more irritated: when 
I consider the dangers aad difficulties to 
which the country is exposed, I am ready 
likewise to admit that the present moment, 
if the choice was open to us, would be the 
least proper for such an investigation. In 
common with other gentlemen, I feel it to 
be the bounden duty of us all, whatever 
may be our political sentiments, to pro- 
mote union, and give efficacy to every 
measure calculated for the general safety 
and defence of the country. 

With this declaration of my sentiments, 
I feel that I am bound to. make out such 
acase as shall show that greater danger 
may arise from neglecting to discuss the 
questions proposed to be laid before the 
house, than can arise from their discus- 
sion. Is it policy, or wisdom, nay is it 
possible for us, to be inattentive or passive 
spectators of what is passing amongst our 
fellow subjects? Can that be termed mag- 
nanimity which disregards the voice of 
the people resounding from every quarter 
of the empire? Are not the interests of 
the nation deeply involved in the estima- 
tion and respect in which this house stands 
with the people? Could there be a greater 
misfortune to the country than the loss of 
confidence in the commons? ‘To us, then, 
are atiributed the corruption, the prodiga- 
lity, and waste of public money: we are 
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charged in participating in it: the defects 
in our representation are pointed at as the 
source of all these evils 5; and we are cail- 
ed on to reform these abuses.-—lf these 
charges be false and unfounded, ought we 
not torefute them? If true ; ought they 
not to be corrected? Let us act betimes, 
whilst we have yet the power of fixing 
the time and the degree to which reguia- 
tion ought to extend. If abuses have 
crept in amongst us; and in truth, they 
are too notorious and seif-evident to be 
denied ; let us proceed gravely and dis- 
passionately to examine their origin and 
nature, and to apply effectual remedies. 
Whatever we now do, will be received by 
the country asa boon ; aiid may restore 
unanimity. Wide as the fickl is, I pro- 
mise the house not to oceupy more of their 
time than is necessary to the faithfully 
discharging of an important duty. 

My first object shall be to endeavour ta 
prove the propriety of bringing forward 
the measure at this moment, as a justificae 
tion for myself, as weil as a ground to call 
on the louse for their sanction. If biame 
does atiach, it is imputable solely to my- 
self: besides my worthy friend, one of 
the members for Norfolk, (Mr. Coke), 
whose absence I regret, my lutention of 
submitting this question to the house was 
not communicated to an individual till I 
gave notice of it.—It will not be denied 
that it is at all times the duty of the exes 
cutive government to pay pariicular atien- 
tion to the temper and feelings of the 
people ; and to note weil any material ale 
terations which may take place. ‘To this 
important duty I ain strongly inclined to 
believe that the right hon. gent. opposite, 
has not been sufficiently attentive. Prior 
to cerfain recent discussions, there was 
manifested throughout the couniry,an un- 
usual apathy and terpid indifference to 
public men and public measures. - Whilst 
such a deviation from British character ex- 
isted, the people could not be considered 
in a healthy state. A calm so unnatural 
in the political world, ought to have ex- 
cited alarm, as foreboding an approaching 
storm: the causes of it are however not 
difficult to develope. A general disgust 
and disbelief of the existence of virtue in 
all public men had taken root. Corrup- 
tion had destroyed all public coniidence,. 
But at length, the discussions which have 
recently taken place in this house, have 
awakened fresh hopes in the people, and 
tended to revive their confidence. They 
perceive that there still exist in this 
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‘house, talents and numbers to contend 
against abuses—The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer is not, I trust, among those 
who aseribe the general feeling which per- 
vades the country to a Jacobinical plot to 
vilify and degrade the house of Brunswick. 
If he does, he libels the people of Eng- 
land. Much isit to be regretted that the 
decision pronounced by this house on the 
important subject alluded to, was so little 
in unison with that pronounced by nine- 
ty-nine out of a hundred of the people. 
The general opinion is, doubtless, that it 
was by the public voice the Commander 
in Chief was driven to resignation: but 
their exultation does not proceed from any 
idea of triumph over this house. No, Sir. 
This burst of feeling proceeds from a sen- 
timent more worthy of the people. De- 
spondency has now given way to more 
pleasing emotions: hope is again cherish- 
ed (and may that hope meet with no dis- 
appointment) that a speedy Reform of 
abuses is approaching. On this house 
then, it depends to convert this feeling to 
the wisest and best purposes. Can it be 
pretended that these feelings, publicly ex- 
pressed, are the effect of delusion, of arti- 
fice, or intrigue? It is well worth our at- 
tention to examine how the meetings have 
been composed ;_ as well as the language 
in which their Resolutions have been 
worded. It will be found that they have 
consisted of the respectable part of the 
community; of men attached to the con- 
stitution, firm supporters of the throne ; 
not hostile to the administration of the 
right hon. gent., or friendly to those op- 
posed to him. In their expressions will 
be found nothing to justify alarm, except 
in the minds of those who profit by abuses. 
Invariably they point at these abuses, and 
at the defects in this house, as their 
source. By timely Reform you will turn 
the tide of popular feeling, and convert it 
into increased affection and attachment to 
the constitution. It is true dignity to re- 
sist, when right and justice are on our 
side: but it is obstinacy and madness to 
identify our existence with abuses which 
we can neither deny nor defend.—The 
measures, Mr. Speaker, which I have to 
submit to the house, are calculated to re- 
novate, not to alter any thing in the exist- 
ing establishment. I do not propose to 
dislodge one stone in the building ; but to 
examine whether through the lapse of 
time its foundation may not have need of 
reparation; and to submit to your consi- 
deration, a mode of effecting that repara- 
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tion, which if much longer neglected will 
bring into danger the whole fabric. 
Before 1 explain my proposition, I would 
beg the indulgence of the house for a 
moment, whilst taking a rapid view of the 
circumstances under which former Re- 
forms havé been attempted. Nearly about 
the conclusion of the American war, Mr, 
Pitt made his first proposition. —The agri- 
culture of the country was then depressed; 
our commeyce stagnant, taxes augment- 
ed; aid all rational hope of success in the 
contest, vanished. An opposition the most 
respectable in character, talents, and weight 
of property, failing in every attempt to 
convince this house, appealed to the peo- 
ple: they succeeded in raising a general 
ery for Peace and Reform. By driving 
the minister from the helm, they obtained 
the former. Reform they would have ob- 
tained, had Mr. Pitt maintained his con- 
sistency. This house received his propo- 
sition with considerable favour. In the 
progress of time, however, the political 
horizon brightened ; our difficulties were 
removed; and the minister, finding the 
facility with which he could govern on 
the old system, fled from his promises, 
and abandoned his former supporters. Un- 
fortunate was it for his country, that he 
thus sacrificed his reputation; and prefer- 
red place with corruption, to measures to 
which he was pledged, and which would 
have secured us from the present, and 
from future dangers!—I pass over minor 
attempts which excited little sensation: 
the next serious effort was made by “the 
Friends of the People.” They sought to 
inspire the country with their own senti- 
ments: but the moment was unpropilious: 
Reform was neither called for nor wished. 
The events in France had astounded, and 
created general alarm amongst all ranks 
of people. Mr. Pitt finding that he could 
not avoid discussing the question, or defend 
his apostacy, seized the moment to excite 
alarm, and adopted measures to avert sup- 
posed dangers, which, a short time previous 
to this association, he had treated with 
contempt. Great was the error of those 
gentlemen, and not less that of the oppo- 
sion of the day, in not paying sufficient 
deference to the feelings of the people.— 
Speaking for myself at least, on a review 
of that period, I lament the warmth into 
which I was occasionally betrayed. The 
indiscretion of our zeal afforded opportu- 
nities to designing men to misrepresent our 
intentions. Here, Sir, may be found a 
strong example of the defect of political 
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wisdom; in not attending to the temper 
and feelings of the people.—Contrasting 
former periods with the present, I think, 
Sir, I am borne wut by the fact, in stating, 
that now, for the first time, the people 
call out for Reform, without instigation, and 
purely on their own persuasion of its ne- 
cessity. Such acall ought not to be repre- 
sented as delusion; cannot be expected to 
subside ; or be safely disregarded. 

Now, dir, allow me to remark on the 
difierence that lapse of time has occasioned 
between our present state, and that in 
which we were at either of the periods to 
which I have before particularly alluded. 
The power and influence of the crown 
have received considerable increase: our 
army, Navy, system of taxation, atid ex- 
penditure; are at present on such a scale, 
and under such management, as material- 
ly to augment that influence :—and next, 
observe the effects which Mr. Pitt’s pro- 
fuse creation of Peers has produced.— 
Without much enriching that noble body, 
it has tended to impoverish us. This 
weight of landed property and influence 
has been subtracted from this house and 
added to another, which may fairly be 
supposed to direct its views more towards 
the crown than the people. The argu- 
ments then for restoring the purity of this 
house, for adding to its respectability whilst 
we restore its integrity, are infinitely 
stronger at the present, than at any former 
period.—Distant, however, as it is from 
my wish or intention, Sir, to say a word un- 
necessarily, that may be construed into 
disrespect to this house, J shall touch as 
slightly as may be, on the abuses proposed 
to be remedied. ‘l'o our own Journals | 
may indeed refer, by which it appears, a 
bold petitioner has told us, “ that the 
Seats are bought and sold in this house 
like the stalls in Smithfield ;” and I may 
remark, that to this insult the house thought 
fit to submit in silence. For my purpose 
it is quite sufficient to recall to memory 
the statement made by an hon. member, 
of the infamous traffic which on the dis- 
solution of every parliament takes place 
at the Treasury, and the memorable reply 
made to that statement by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. What was that. re- 
ply? Denial? No, no; Recrimination. 
As if the example of others, or as if any 
pretext, could justify a crime so atrocious 
and flagrant.—In some former parliament, 
a mercantile house in the city, for- 
sooth, also speculated in this commodity. 


‘They bought four seats: whether to vend 





again, in retail; or to dispose of to some 
special customer, | am not informed,— 
In the quarter of England in which I re- 
side, an occurrence, also in a former par- 
liament, may be stated. A lady, whose 
influence in a certain borough was sup- 
posed to be considerable, was surprized 
by a visit from a person, naming himself 
Reding, or some such name. Te pro- 
pone at once to business, and offered her 
10,000 guineas for the two seats. The 
respectable lady dismissed him with indig- 
nation, But the borough-monger, judging 
of others by himself, conceived that the 
rejection of his offer could not proceed 
from any other motive, than its inade- 
quacy. He returns to the charge: bids 
12,000 guineas! This drew from the lady a 
reply which does honour to her memory ; 
« Never have I disgraced myself with 
such practices : it is now too late in life 
for me to begin them.”’—But, Sir, if I 
needed any proof of the existence of these 
abuses besides their notoriety, 1 might 
refer to the conduct of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, witnessed by the whole 
house. In a bill he has introduced to stop 
the sale of places, &c. he consented to ac- 
cept a clause inflicting penalties on the 
traffic in seats in this house. Here, Sir, is 
an avowal of the existence of the abuse. 
It is no answer to say that he finds diffi- 
culty in framing a clause to correct it. 
May not another man attempt it? If the 
right hon. gentleman maintain that no 
such abuses exist, then let us adopt the 
suggestion of an hon. gentleman behind 
me, and examine into the fact in a com- 
mittee.—The anxious care with which the 
legislature has guarded the purity of elec- 
tion is evinced by a.mere reference to the 
Statute-book. From the 13th Elizabeth 
to the 10th of the king, various laws have 
been passed for this very purpose: my 
design is merely to further their operation, 
and extend their principle. The sale or 
purchase of seats has not indeed beew di- 
rectly forbidden, or cven pronounced 
iliegal; but I am persuaded, Sir, that this 
is because the question has never yet hap 
pened to be directly brought, either under 
parliamentary, or judicial cognizance.— 
Notwithstandingthe precedents which seem 
to apply so strongly to my plans; still; 
Sir, I might have hesitated in proposing 
them, had not I found myself fortified by 
an authority to which every Englishman 
looks with veneration. During the pre- 
sent reign, the selection of persons clad in 
the ermine of justice, has certainly done 
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honour to’his maje sty’s government. Both 
in point of talents and unimpeached inte- 
grity, oar jadges have been most eminent: 
and in no country, and at no time, has the 
administration of justice been more unble- 
mished. From this. body I draw my au- 
thority : Ihave, Sir, the direct sanction of 
sic W. Blackstone himseif,* for the exten- 
sion to the elected of the oath against bri- 
bery. Under such authority as his, I feel 
confidence in adopting this as a leading 
feature in the proposed measures of refor- 
mation.—Another measure, Sir, I shall 
beg leave to propose, will be to impose 
penalties; on the sale, or contracting to sell 
aseatin this house: and next, to extend 
the bribery laws to agents or other persons 
attempting to corrapt electors during the 
whole period of parliament; to preclude 
their receiving a corrupt consideration for 
their votes, at any period, as well subse- 
quent, -as preceding the election. 

To revert, Sir, to the first, in order, of 
the measnres about to be submitted to the 
“house, if the legislature has seen the ne- 
cessity of guarding the purity of election 
by an oath administered to the elector, 
how much more strongly will every argu- 
ment apply to the representative. ‘To 
him, are entrusted the lives and propertics 
of the people ; on his faithful execution of 
that trust depends the preservation of all 
that man holds dear. The moral sanc- 
tion of an oath by him being better un- 
derstood, would be better observed, and in 
fact, considering the class of men from 
which this house is usualfy composed, Ido 
not harbour the least suspicion, but that 
this measure will attain completely its ob- 
ject. When the question, Mr. Speaker, is 
bronght directly before the house, whe- 
ther or not they will require from their 
own members, an oath similar to that al- 
ready imposed on their constituents, i! that 
question be decided in the negative, in 
common fair dealing let them also exempt 
the great body of electors. Such a pro- 
posal would, i fancy, find few supporters. 
—But, Sir, the house has already agreed 
to the expedience of requiring from its 
members certain oaths. The principle is 
neither new, nor can be construed to imply 
any disrespect towards any of our number. 
Tothe immortal honour of the wise and 


." 





* « It might not be amiss if the mem- 
bers elected were bound to take the latter 
oath (viz. against Bribery and Corruption,) 
as well as the former; i. e. the Oath of 
Abjuration.” Ist BJ. Com. p. 180. 





virtuous statesman to whom this house and 
this country owes the obligation, and by 
whose respectable name the act will ever 
be distinguished, (Mr. Grenville,) the tri- 
bunals for the adjudic: ation of contested 
elections, acting under the solemnity of 
an oath, have been found to execute their 
important trust with unsullied integrity. 
From tradition and from history we know 
what the evils were, which re« Pye this 
very remedy. It has been tried: it has 
been found etiectual. No voice is heard; 
no sentiment is felt, but that of applause 
to the measure itself, and gratitude to its 
author. 

On the subject, Sir, of the proposed 
restraint on the Sale of Seats, I shall con- 
tent myself with remarking, that if the le- 
gislature in its wisdom has thought fit to 
forbid the corrupt disposal of a single vote, 
ad fortiori, should they restrain the transfer 
of the seat itself on considerations equally 
immora!. ‘Tbe crime is of deeper dye: it 
brings on us ignominy at home and abroad, 
It is indeed high time that a practice so fla- 
gitious should be marked with our reproba- 
tion, and subjected to punishinent.—The 
Sale of the elective franchise by the voters 
themselves, has, I fear, Sir, become too fre- 
quent. As it affects the state, and as it is 
accompanied among the lower orders with 
an increasing relaxation of morals, it de- 
mands imperiously a remedy speedy and 
effectual. These scandalous bargains are, 
it seems, often not completed till after the 
period is elapsed for petitioning. The 
Bribery Act, in these cases, becomes a 
dead letter.—One objection to my plan, 
Mr. Speaker, which I have heard taken, is 
that it wou!d tend to exclude talent; that 
those who possess no other recommenda- 
tion or means of courting public favour, 
would find increased difficulties in procur- 
ing seats. Inmy own opinion, a great re- 
commendation of this measure is, that the 
effect would be found precisely opposite. 
As things stand, place in one scale, Mr. 
Goodluck’s five thousand guineas; in the 
other, modest merit; and which may be 
expected to preponderete ?—That some 
men have found their way hither, solely 
from the reputation of their abilities, we 
may instance Mr. Pitt himself. ‘To the 
credit of a man whose political opponent 
I was through life, I mean the late lord 
Lonsdale, he more than once returned Mr. 
Pitt to this house, gratuitously. Let this 
measure pass; and there is no ground for 
apprehension, but that patrons of seats 
would feel their henour as much concerns 
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ed in the due exercise of that patronage, 
as they now do with regard to ecclesiasti- 
cal preferments. How seldom do we hear 
of the possessors of the latter species of pa- 
tronage being swayed by sordid motives ? 
—Other objections which | have heard 
taken, seem all to resolve themselves into 
this, that every means of corruption would 
be cut up by the roots, and every subter- 
fuge defeated. 1 am told that a Reform 
in the Representation should precede such 
a measure; that when this is effected, we 
may place our guards for its preservation. 
Sir, I question the sincerity of this advice. 
It recommends the undertaking any thing 
but that which is likely tosucceed. By 
many, I well know I shall be deemed to at- 
tain little, if my object succeeds: by 
others, I shall be deemed guilty of pre- 
sumption in attempting too much. My 
own sentiments 1 never disguise :—the 
measures I have this night submitted to the 
house, do indeed fall. short of what I 
might wish, or even think necessary ; but 
Ihave undertaken no more than what I 
trust may be found practicable, and if 
carried into effect, productive of real, per- 
manent benefit to my country. For po- 
pular applause I care not, and look not; 
but earnestly wish, by the conscientious 
discharge of my duty, to deserve it. 

I shall now proceed, Sir, to shew what 
would be the practical benefits resulting 
from the correction of existing abuses.— 
The first and the most important would be 
the re-establishment of this house in the 
good opinion of the people 5; an advantage 
that cannot be too highly estimated. I 
should be unworthy ofa seat in parliament 
if I were disposed to give way to popular 
clamour and delusion. But the just and 
legitimate complaints of the people I would 
redress; their reasonable petitions I would 
comply with. The arguments urged against 
Reform in general, do not apply to mea- 
sures of wise regulation; and least of all, 
where the circumstances are found essen- 
tially different. 

In adverting to the next topic, Mr. 
Speaker, I would, in the first place, wish 
to guard against misapprehension. In the 
paths of commerce I am well persuaded 
there are to be found men of as high henour, 
as independent minds, of as much general 
information, and in every point of view as 
respectable, as inany other. Butthereare 
attached to every class in society a pecu- 
liar character, and distinguishing habits. 
In former days, the mercantile character 
was marked by frugality and industry. 





Amidst all our changes, has there not 
taken place some change in these cha- 
racteristics? Trade is commuted for spe- 
culation: a lucky hit produces the obe 
jects of a whole life. If unsuccessfal, 
hundreds are reduced to poverty, and the 
principal consigned to a prison, and ob- 
livion, 

How few are there among us who can 
decide impartially and correctly when 
our own immediate interests are at stake ? 
War produces loans, contracts, and not 
unfrequently an extension of commerce to 
those engaged in certain branches of it. 
Is it uncandid to suppose that those who 
contemplate war under this aspect, will 
not be as averse to it as the landed propri- 
etor who knowsand feels its miseries. He 
who spends a considerable portion of his 
time in the country necessarily witnesses 
the hardships that war produces to the 
lower classes. ‘The power of interest over 
judgment and every patriotic feeling, was 
strongly exemplified by an occurrence 
which, I wish to God, could be erased from 
the memory of man, and the page of his- 
tory. On the Royal Exchange, when the 
lord mayor communicated in 1806, the 
miscarriage of our negociations for peace, 
his auditors expressed their indecent, un- 
feeling exultation, by three cheers ! 

By the alterations I propose, a larger 
proportion of the landed interest would ap- ’ 
pear amongst us. ‘The mercantile portion 
of the community would continue, indeed, 
to represent the metropolis and those 
boroughs where they have a natural inter- 
est. The very excellence. of parliament 
consists in having a due proportion of all 
ranks in society: considering the import- 
ance of our commerce, I should be sorry 
if we had not of those who pursue it, that 
due proportion, as well as of the army, and 
learned professions. But the peculiar ad- 
vantage of having the landed proprietor 
in this house, is that each individual brings 
with him the affections and the confidence 
of a portion of the people, Thus the united 
affections of each portion of the empire, 
concentre in parliament ;° and hence 
springs the moral power which it pos- 
sesses. The infallible consequence, Sir, of 
increasing the numbers of our country- 
gentlemen within these wails, would be to 
make us more pacifically disposed. It 
would give a different tone to our councils. 
It would check the rage for foreign com- 
merce, and the acquisition of fresh colonies. 
It would turn our efforts and our attention 
to domestic improvement; to the melie- 
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ration of our internal resources and the 
happiness of our country. It would inspire 
greater moderation of conduct towards 
other nations, and dispose~us not to imitate 
on the ocean those strides of power which 
we deprecate on the continent. We should 
then no longer be the objects of hatred and 
jealousy to every power in Europe. But, 
Sir, another and most important object 
would be attained, if this measure fortu- 
nately receives the approbation of the le- 
gislature. The times require a strong 
administration: measures of great energy 
must be resorted to. But how can an 
administration, not possessing the public 
affection and confidence, venture on such 
measures ? No combination of talents can 
form a strong government unless this sine 
qua non be effected. Some of the measures 
adopted by the right. hon. gent. have un- 
fortunately had the effect of increasing 


the distrust, and lessening the respect of 


the people for this house. How shall we, 
for instance, reconcile to the country, the 
vote given recently in the case of a noble 
Secretary? The loss which might have 
been sustained by the retiring from office 
of a person possessing the noble lord’s 
acknowledged talents and assiduity would 
have been ten-fold compensated by the 
effect that sacrifice would have had on the 
outraged feelings of the country. lam 
ready to allow that under the present 
system, ministers can hardly be deemed 
free agents. Those who support them 
think themselves entitled to the patronage 
most commodious to them: and the 
demands are so great, that I do believe 
many jobs are consented to by ministers 
sorely against their will. An opportunity 
now offers itself to the minister, of com- 
pliance with a measure which I sincerely 
believe will be grateful to the country. 
It comes from no concert: it is offered 
with no view of hostility to him, or 
favour to his adversaries. Anxious I admit 
myself to be, to learn the right hon. gent.’s 
sentiments. If hostile; to him, not to 
me, be the consequences. To opposition 
I would say, be cautious how you sanc- 
tion this measure with your approbation, 
earnestly as I wish it. If it receives your 
support, you are pledged to act in con- 
formity to it in the event of your return to 
power. The nefarious traffic in seats must 
then have an end. I beseech you there- 
fore, not to delude the nation; and not to 
support me with your votes, unless the 
measure fortunately receives your sincere 
approbation, 


excisemen. 





No long time has elapsed, Mr. Speaker, 
since we had an opportunity of witnessing 
the benefits which result to a minister from 
his sedulous observation of the temper and 
wishes of the people ; and his compliance 
with these wishes, when reasonable. The 
waste and profusion, the harsh and ob- 
noxious acts of power, by which the pre- 
decessors in office of lord Sidmouth had 
disgraced their career, appeared to have 
been little to the taste of his lordship when 
minister. He adopted another line of 
conduct. Temper, mildness, and econom 
marked his sway. The object before his 
eyes appears evidently and uniformly to 
have been, to rule in the hearts of the 
people: and he succeeded. Though the 
country was again plunged in war, though 
extraordinary sacrifices and privations-be- 
came necessary, yet we might then ob- 
serve a general coalescence of opinion; 
when our voluntary services in our coun- 
try’s cause were called for, hundreds of 
thousands started to arms; our “ plow- 
shares’? were converted into “ swords.” 
Instead of finding difficulty in completing 
our volunteer corps, the difficulty consist- 
ed in selecting among the too numerous 
offers. Could all this have been etlected 
under an unpopular minister ? 

Still, I admit, Sir, that the present dis- 
contents may in some degree be ascribed to 
our taxation: but not so much to its direct 
pressure, as to the imprudent aggravation 
it receives from the mode in which our 
fiscal laws are administered. In the in- 
fancy of taxation, as in the infancy of life, 
to reconcile us to the pill, it may be pru- 
dent to gild it. But that system which 
might be suitable when five or ten millions 
were to be raised in the year, must be 
departed from, when your wants demand 
forty millions. The necessities of the 
times have taught us, that it is our interest 
to pay directtaxes. Simplify the system; 
levy a few efficient taxes: do not by 
means of multifarious unintelligible laws, 
inflict on the people constant vexation. 
Do not summons a whole country to know 
who keeps adog; or whether the petty 
farmer who curries his own horse, and 
plants his own cabbage, is to be sur- 
charged with a groom, anda gardener. 
Take what is wanted directly from us. 
A less sum will then be requisite, and you 
may dismiss from the service a legion of 
tax gatherers, inspectors, assessors, and 
You may then repeal also 
such revenue laws as are pernicious and 
oppressive: for instance, that affecting 
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salt. Providence in its bounty bestows on 
us this boon inexhaustibly: Foreigners 
find it their interest to export it for agri- 
cultural purposes from our ports. But as 
to our own use of it for that purpose, and 
for the use of the manufacturer, the high 
duties altogether preclude its application. 

Another, perhaps a greater source of 
public dissatisfaction, which the plans I 
have submitted to the house, may I trust, 
Sir, help in future to eradicate, arises from 
the present wasteful profusion of the public 
money in pensions, reversions, jointures, 
and other such jobs of infamy. When 
public services merit rewards out of the 
public purse, the people ought to have the 
reasonable gratification of bestowing them 
by the hands ,of their representatives. 
From them the public wousd not require a 
niggardly policy. ‘The gift itself would 
be doubled in value by its publicity, and 
by its being the fair meed of brilliant 
and meritorious services. Different indeed 
must be a person’s feelings on hearing, as 
at present, that his name is thrust in at the 
bottom ofa pension list, toenter which merit 
usually forms no part of the recommenda- 
tion; and on receiving openly, for causes 
assigned, and with the applause of his 
country, the reward of merit. I wonder 
not that the relatives ofa truly meritorious 
officer (sir John Moore), who lately glori- 
ously fell in his country’s cause, declined 
being confounded on a pension list, with 
the retainers of a court; though they 
might gladly and gratefully have accepted 
any mark of national munificence. A 
minister who paid due attention to the 
feelings of the people would never sanc- 
tion, and { trust, Sir, no minister of any 
description, will ever again sanction the 
dealing out pensions of a few hundreds 
among the relations of the most elevated 
and opulent of our nobles.—To aid the 
brilliant illuminations of their mansions, 
the farthing candle of the industrious indi- 
gent cottager must be sconer extinguished. 

Not, Sir, that I would insinuate that by 
this sort of saving; by the cessation of 
abuses of this description, any considerable 
alleviation ofthe public burdens would be 
felt. But they indispose the public mind; 
they tend to impeach all pablic character. 
‘Too many are already inclined to view all 
men who hold public offices, as equally 
corrupt. That opinion, fear, is becoming 
too general; though none can be more fa- 
tal, or more ill founded. Public character 
is the strength of a country: and truly 
poor is that country which possesses little 





of it.—Should it be, for instance, our mis». 
fortune at-any future time, to have a mo- 
narch incapable of distinguishing between 
firmness and obstinacy ; who conceived it 
magnanimity never to yield to circum- 
stances, would there not be an essential 
difference between one set of men willing 
to accept and to retain office, without pos- 
sessing the power to judge, but bound to 
act as the tools of others; and another, 
who would only hold office so long as their 
judgment was permitted to direct their 
actions? 

In a ncizhbouring country, Sir, if a strict 
examination were to take place of all the 
causes which have led to the total extinc- 
tion of that liberty which at one moment 
there was a fair prospect of their obtain- 
ing; if the convulsions, which have ac- 
companied the loss of this, the greatest 
blessing that man can possess, have been 
so dreadful as to lead many to abhor its 
very name ; perhaps, the most prominent 
and the most active of these causes has 
been the want of character, and consequent 
want of confidence in their successive 
leaders. 

How different, happily for us, is our 
prospect at home! Amidst all our divi- 
sions we can do justice to one another’s 
motives :—However estranged by casual 
circumstances, and the inevitable discord- 
ance of opinion where thought and action 
are free, yet I trust such will ever be the 
conduct of our public men of all parties, 
as not to give real ground for the diffusion 
of that opinion to which | have just alluded. 
Though we may look askance at each 
other for the moment, yet we know not 
how soon, or with whom, we may again 
cordially unite. On the important ques- 
tion which lately rivetted the attention of 
the house, I for one considered myself as 
exercising a painful duty, and in the capa- 
city of ajuryman. Though the conclu- 
sion formed by others was in opposition to 
my own, yet I shall not doubt that it was 
on their part equally conscientious; that 
as the one deserves no praise, the other as 
little merits reprobation. 

In the sincerity of our wish to uphold 
the just prerogatives of the crown, we are, 
I trust, all united. In distinguishing these, 
from the exercise of influence unknown to 
the constitution, though alas! too well 
known in practice, and attended with dan- 
gers not only to the subject, but to the 
prerogative itself, I foresee many strug- 
gles. But as to the just and fair preroga- 
tive, let it never be forgotten, that though 
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this be the inheritance of the crewn, it is 
a trust for the benefit of the subject, for 
purposes the most useful. 

I shall no longer detain the house; but 
must conjure them, I must conjure the 
right hon. gent. to reflect coolly ;. not to 
mistake the feelings and the expressions of 
the people. They arraign us of corrup- 
tion; they point at the disreputable man- 
ner, in which it is alleged that some per- 
sons find their way hither. To this accu- 
sation we must plead. No evasion, or spe- 
cial-pleading sophistry will stand us in 
stead. If we evince a disposition to reform, 
we shall heal our divisions and re-establish 
eurselves in the good opinion of the peo- 
ple. Then may the right hon. gent. pro- 
claim to all Europe ; it is not on the 
bravery of her troops, or on the unparallel- 
ed prowess of her navy ‘alone, that our 
country builds her strength: it is on the 
hearts and the affections of her children, 
Possessing these, she can securely bid de- 
fiance to a world inarms. With increasing 
difficulties she can cali forth increased ex- 
ertions.—Her soldiers, are every man who 
can wield a musket.—Her resources, every 
guinea we possess. In her defence every 
arm will be uplifted; every danger de- 
spised: and no other object of emulation 
can then exist among us, but how each in 
his station can yield the best service to his 
sovereign and his country.—I move, Sir, 
« That leave be given to bring in a Bill for 
better securing the Independence and Pu- 
rity of Parliament, by preventing the pro- 
curing or obtaining Seats in Parliament by 
corrupt Practices; and likewise more ef- 
fectually to prevent Bribery.” 

Mr. Windham said, he had no doubt but 
the house was willing and desirous to re- 
ceive and discuss every question in a cause 
which ought to be heard; but there might 
be instances in which a party ought not 
to be heard at all, instances in which, as 
in the courts of law, the plaintiff should be 
nonsuited. This was peculiarly the case 
with respect to Parliamentary Reform, in 
which nineteen in twenty, or perhaps 900 
in a thousand, held such different, wild, 
and extravagant notions, that it was impos- 
sible any man could form a just or fair 
opinion of what they would be at. There 
were some measures which ought.to be re- 
jected zn limine, to prevent the evil conse- 
quences which might follow from giving 
them the slightest encouragement. Such 
was, in his opinion, the measure of Parlia- 
mentary Reform; and as he looked upon 
the present motion to be a measure tending 





to that, he could not avoid opposing it in 
its outset. He begged the house to consi- 
der the nature of the remedy, and the dan- 
ger of a change, which he, for his own 
part, was convinced would create greater 
difficulties than those which were proposed 
to be redressed. It seemed to him that the 
particular object which his hon. friend 
meant to correct by his proposed bill, was 
to lessen the influence of the monied inte- 
rest, and to increase that of the landed in- 
terest. Before he adverted to the first or 
last object, he thought this motion ought 
to be rejected in the very first instance. It 
had for many years been his opinion, that 
the house ought strenuously to oppose, as 
dangerous and mad, any proposal for Par- 
liamentary Reform; every system, and 
every feature of which that had hitherto 
been produced, was, in his mind, extrava- 
gantly and even ludicrously wrong—both 
practically and philosophically wrong ; 
and when his hon. friend described the 
unanimity of the people, and inferred that 
it was to be obtained by this measure, he 
confessed he was totally at a loss to under- 
stand his meaning. ‘They were then at 
issue, not on a point of theory, but of fact— 
would that measure satisfy the people? 

Mr. Fuller rose to order. (Cries of Or- 
der! order! Chair! chair!) 

The Speaker. Having called the right 
hon. gent. to order, the hon, member must 
proceed to prove him out of order, other- 
wise he is himself acting most disorderly. 
(Hear! hear! from all parts of the house). 

Mr. Fuller. Isaw some gentlemen next 
to the right hon. gent. interrupting him by 
whispers; and, Mr. Speaker, I disdain to 
do any thing wrong as much as you do. 
(Universal cries of Chair! chair!) 

The Speaker. It will become the hon. 
member to be on his guard how he com- 
mits such an act of disorder, as to inter- 
rupt, by acall’to order, any hon. member 
on his legs. 

Mr. Windham continued.—Among the 
various plans which had heretofore appear- 
ed of Parliamentary Reform, that of uni- 
versal suffrage was the most predominant. 
The monied interest might then say, it is 
very well for you who have landed pro- 
perty, but it won’t do for us: other objec- 
tions would be raised by those who had 
neither money nor lands, and it would 
eventually turn out just as the French re- 
volution had done. Nothing could do: it 
would be impossible to produce a plan at 
which one party or the other would not 


snap their fingers. Of late days he had 
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never heard any one who wanted to give 
preponderance to the landed interest, and 
those who did so must have little attended 
to the reforming out of doors. An hon. 
friend complained that the people were 
generally discontented, and desirous of 
change, and the great cause of this was 
the existing corruptions. He wished to 
know how far this doctrine was laid down. 
The bill, it appeared, went to do away 
borough-mongering and corruption: would 
it do away the influence of property? 
When men laid down principles, they 
ought to be able to explain them. If his 
hon. friend had a greater fortune, he would 
of course have more interest than a 40s. 
freeholder. We had an argumentum ad 
hominem and an argumentum ad absurdum, 
but we had no argumentum a@ rentali, other- 
wise the influence of the landlord over the 
tenant was equally corruption with what 
was complained of. ‘The law had laid 
down a rule that after so many days for 
the teste of the writ there should be no 
treating ; by having infringed that rule he 
had lost the representation of the county 
of Norfolk ; and yet he had done nothing 
either immoral or wrong. He had inad- 
vertently acted contrary to the provision 
of an act of parliament on the subject, and 
he had thereby lost his seat. Was not this 
guarding against even the shadow of cor- 
ruption? One set of reformers say, We 
will go so far; another set say, You shall 
go further; so that, once permitted to be- 
gin, there was no knowing where, or at 
what they would stop. His hon. friend 
had doubtless proper sympathies, but he 
could not expect others to have the same. 
If men took bribes, it was not a corruption 
of that house, but co-extensive with the 
people itself, coeval with the constitution ; 
such corruptions existed in times when the 
country was most prosperous and the best 
governed, and therefore, unless his hon, 
friend could shew that the country was 
now worse than it had ever been, he would 
not consent toa change. He denied that 
the transactions which had been brought 
to light in the late Inquiry were at all to 
be considered corruptions of government. 
All that had been proved was, that such 
persons as Mrs. Clarke and Mr. Beazely 
had been trafficking for places and commis- 
sions, but there was no proof of corruption 
in the government; and as to any hope of 
pacifying the people by this bill, it was ex- 
travagance itself to suppose it. if there 
were corruptions in that house, they could 
not be cured by Parliamentary Reform ; 
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but he would not countenance such an 
idea. If once we began, we could never 
stop, and if we once made a change to 
please the people, they would go on; they 
would never know when they had enough ; 
and therefore he would oppose the general 
principles of Reform. - There were two 
periods which the house ought to keep in 
remembrance ; the American war and the 
French revolution. The former might in 
some degree be forgotten, but we had still 
the benefit of the French revolution fresh 
in our memory, and could not but recollect 
the manner in which the revolutionists had 
effected their purposes. Parliamentary 
Reform was of the same cast and character ; 
and it was blindness, infatuation, and mad- 
ness, in the people, to think of relieving 
themselves by pulling the government to 
pieces. 

Lord Folkestone said, the question of the 
late inquiry had already been disposed of, 
and he should therefore limit his observa- 
tions to the motion only. His right hon. 
friend who had just sat down had argued 
this as a measure of Parliamentary Reform, 
and that the house should théretore reject 
it as such. ‘There was a notice of a mo- 
tion on that subject on the books, and when 
it came forward, it would then be time 
enough to argue that question. He could 
have wished that his right hon. friend, be- 
fore he exerted his influence to reject the 
motion, would have condescended to con- 
sider what it really was, and then he would 
not have had occasion to combat the 
phantom which he himself had raised. 
He would state his opinion of the motion, 
and the reason why it had been brought 
forward. ‘The right hon, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer had lately introduced a 
dill to prevent trafficking in places. He 
(lord Folkestone) had stated that at the 
treasury there existed a market, where a 
traffic was carried on for seats in that house, 
and that in consequence thereof persons 
came into that house bound to vote as they 
were ordered. There was at that moment 
an appearance on the other side of the 
house, as if they meant to deny the fact 5 
but on its being more roundly asserted by 
an hon. friend of his not then in the house 
(Mr. Creevey,) ministers reverted to re- 
crimination. He (lord Folkestone) then 
declared that he would move a clause on 
this subject, to be added to the bill; but 
upon Mr. Curwen’s giving notice of this 
motion, he gave up the idea of introducing 
that clause. His right hon. friend whe 
spoke last, had said it was senseless to sup- 
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pose men in office would traffic for such 
places: it was, however, clearly ascertain- 
ed they did so, and having come under 
the cognizance of the house, it appeared to 
him impossible the house should refuse to 
countenance a bill, the object of which 
was to correct such abuses; and if the 
house refused to grant what was little for 
them to give, but great for the people to 
receive—if they refused to grant that relief 
which the bill held forth, it would be apt 
to drive the people to despair, and dispose 
them te look to other means than those 
which were nothing more than the real 
spirit of the constitution. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, that 
the manner in which the hon. gent. had 
brought forward his motion, made it ne- 
cessary for him to trouble the house at 
greater length than he would have wished 
todo. The noble lord who had just sat 
down, had given notice of a clause which 
he interded to bring forward, to be added 
to the Bill which he (Mr. Perceval) had in- 
troduced and he had promised the noble 
lord to give such clause a candid and se- 
rious consideration. He did also mean, and 
still continued in the same mind, to give 
an impartial judgment on the merits of 
the present bill ; but it was impossible he 

. could do so at present, for he could not 
by any means form an opinion in what 
way oron what grounds the hon. gent. 
meant to obtain his object. There seemed 
to him to be an impracticability of doing 
it, but he would not oppose his bringing in 
the bill, in order that he and the house 
might be able to judge what the merits 
and demerits of it might be. But, in 
agreeing to the motion of the hon. gent. 
for leave to bring in his bill, he begged 
distinetly to be understood not to give any 
pledge to concur in the measure, or to con- 
sent to any project of alteration, regu- 
lation, or reform, sach as that proposed by 
the hon, member. He could not, under 
the call of the hon. gent., pledge himself 
to support his measure throughout, though 
he should agree to its introduction, because 
as far as he was able to judge of it from 
the statement of the hon. gent. himself, 
he did not think he could put it into any 
practicable shape, which would entitle it 
to the adoption of parliament... The hon. 
gent. atthe timehe admitted that it was 
not right to hold out any language to the 
people, which might excite hopes that 
were not likely to be realized, stated in 

‘ the same breath, that the people had a 

settled opinion that a referm in parliament 





was necessary. Then the hon. gent: be- 
sought of him not to apply the character 
of Jacobinism to those who advocated re-« 
form. He could assure that hon. member, 
that he did not mean to apply a jacobini- 
cal character to him or to any other ho- 
nourable member, who should support 
his measure. But in saying this, had he 
not a right to expect to enlist that honour- 
able member on his side, in imputing a 
jacobinical spirit to those, who by their 
speeches and’ resolutions out of doors, 
trom which alone the honourable member 
appeared to have collected his notion of 
the opinion of the people, endeavoured 
to impress upon the people the idea 
that a reform in parliament was necessary ; 
to delude the public by statements mis- 
chievous, false and fallacious, which were 
the true characteristics of jacobinism; and 
to inflame the public mind with exagge- 
rated pictures of abuse, and imaginary and 
impracticable ideas of reform. It was to 
such conduct that the character of Jaco- 
binism particularly applied; and if any 
member of that house, not venturing to 
make such delusive statements in his place, 
where they might be met and refuted, 
should think proper to repeat them in 
other places, it would not be difficult to ap- 
preciate the mischief that might be the 
result. The language held to the public 
in these places was, that the house of com- 
mons was a sink of corruption ; and that 
that house was the only place wherein the 
sense of the people was treated with con- 
tempt. Throughout the whole of the 
speeches and resolutions to which he al- 
luded, there were assertions in terms not 
literally false, but founded upon reasoning 
delusive and fallacious. It was asserted 
that they who composed that house, sat 
there contrary to that law which seated 
the family of his majesty upon the throne 5 
because it was enacted by that act, that no 
placemen or pensioners should «have a 
seat in that house. What language was 
that to be held out to the people without 
any comment on the fact, or any illustra- 
tion of the law? The act in question had 
been passed in the year 1700, and was 
repealed inthe year 1704; it was not to 
have taken effect until after the accession 
of the house of Brunswick to the throne, 
and had consequently never been the law 
of the land. And yet, the persons to 
whom he had been called upon not to ap- 
ply the word Jacobin, had ventured to 
state with a view to inflame the public 
mind, that the members of that house 
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were sitting in it contrary to law ; with- 
eut adding that the law they referred 
to had never been in force, was never in- 
tended to have operation in the time of 
the framers, was only to have etiect at the 
expiration of two successive reigns, and 
had actually been repealed four years al- 
ter it was passed, and many years before 
it could pass into a law. ‘the hon. gent. 


had ackuowledged that he had been a re- | 
former in 1784; and though he admitted, | 


at the same time, that he had then acted 
upon mistaken grounds, he had in the same 


breath accused the late Mr. Pitt of apos- | 


tacy trom the cause of reform. The fact 
was, that Mr. Pitt upon clearer facts and 





more accurate information, had anticipa- | 
ted that conviction which seemed so tardily | 


to come upon the honourable member.— | 


He should now proceed to say a few 
words upon the plan of the hon. gent. It 
appeared that he proposed to subject the 
elected member to an oath: to impose a 
penalty upon the seller of a seat though 
not upon the buyer, and to extend the 
bribery laws toa certain limit alter the 
election. 
upon the elected member might be desira- 
ble, but it was impossible to judge, with- 
out having the precise form of the oath 
under consideration. ~The hon. gent. had 
a right to expect that the house should 
give him leave to bring in his bill; but, 
in doing that, the house would not be 
pledged to his plan, or any other to the 
same extent. ‘The bill in its title was un- 
exceptionable; but in order to decide 
upon the measure they should have the 
bill betore the house; and he was 
apprehensive that the hon. gent. would 
find himself involved in endless difficul- 
ties. ‘The hon. member had deprecated 
the use of language that might tend to 
mislead the people, yet, without certainly 
having any such intention, the hon. mem- 
ber had, in representing that house as too 
warlike, used language calculated to mis- 
lead the public, as if a reform of that 
house would put an end to the war. Af- 
ter the very able speech of the right hon. 
gent. opposite (Mr. Windham), it was un- 
necessary for him to shew that the mea- 
sure proposed would not allay what the 
hon. mover represented as the disturbed 
state of the public mind. if the hon. 
member took his idea of the state of the 
public mind from the resolutions and 
speeches to which he had before alluded 
(and where could ‘he have taken it but 
from them), could he suppose that this 


The imposition of the oath | 
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measure would satisfy the persons who ut- 
tered thems It the measure had been 
proposed by government, it would have 
been characterized as the most delusive 
that had ever been projected to impose 
upon the nation. He should not oppose 
the motion for bringing in the bill, and 
trusted he should have the vigilant assist- 
ance of the right hon. gent. (Mr. Wind- 
ham) in watching every part of its pro- 
gress. Whatever he might think respeet- 
ing the inconvenience of any change at 
the present moment, he had no hesitation 
in saying, that there could be no incenve- 
nience in discussing any projectof reform. 
What was said to be the growing senti- 
ment of the country respecting reform 
had arisen from the silence of parliament ; 
and the only effectual mode of putting an 
end to the delusion practised upon the 
public, was to take up the discussion of 
such subjects in that house, and not leave 
them to be discussed in popular meetings 
and inflammatory papers out of doors. 
On these grounds, he should allow the 
bill to go to a second reading, but with- 
out giving any pledge to support it. 

Mr. Pousonby heard with satisiaction the 
intention of the right hon. gent. to sup- 
port the motion of bis hon. friend, so far 
as the introduction of the measure. This 
measure was simply an act of regulation, 
and, as it did net make any part of the 
question of Parliamentary Reform, he 
should abstain from making any observa- 
tion upon that subject. The hon. gent. 
who proposed this measuge to the house 
had said, that he would not value the 
support of any man who would not conti- 
nue that support whether in or out of of- 
fice. .For his part, he had never given 
support to any measure that he did not 
continue to the end ; and he was then out 
of office because he would not abandon 
the support of a measure which he looked 
upon as essential to the vital interests of 
this empire. But in demanding such a 
pledge, the hon. member must suppose 
two things; first, that his measure was 
such as a member could support; and 
next, that it was practicable. As far as 
he could judge from the statement of his 
hon. friend, he looked upon the measure 
he proposed not only as right and practi- 
cable, but not likely to produce any of the 
dangers apprehended by his right hon. 
friend. It would be impossible, however, 
to give an unlimited pledge until the mea- 
sure should be before the house, and they 
could have an opportunity of examining 
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it in all its bearings. He agreed that it 
was particularly desirable for the members 
of that house, and most especially for 
those on the side on which he sat, not to 
give rise to any expectations on the part 
of the people, which there was no pros- 
pectof realizing. They should never re- 
sort to those base and detestable arts, by 
which such expectations were encourag- 
ed, when the persons exciting them must 
be sensible that they could never be grati- 
fied. 

Mr. Fuller begged to apologize to the 
right hon. gent. (Mr. Windham) for hav- 
ing interrupted him, which had arisen 
from the state to which his feelings had 
been excited, by observing an hon. mem- 
ber the third from him, interrupt him, 
whilst speaking so nobly to the subject. 
He could assure the Speaker on the ho- 
nour of a gentleman, and his family had 
been for two centuries as honourable as 
eny others in the kingdom, that he had 
not meant any disrespect to him. On the 
contrary, he had ever supported him, 
even against the miserable fellows who 
sometiines wrangled with him, (loud cries 
of “Question, question,’ and laughter). 
Well, he would come to the question. 
With regard to this same swearing, it was 
much beyond his comprehension, and so 
totally out of his way (loud laughter) that 
he would have nothing at all to say to it ; 
and so he would leave them. (The hon. 
member then took his hat, made his bow 
to the Speaker, and walked out). 

Mr. I. H. Browne disapproved, of the 
measure, because it would have the effect 
of excluding a great portion of the wis- 
dom and talents it possessed from that 
house. If the bill passed, it would not sa- 
tisfy the persons at the Crown and Anchor 
that their charges of bribery and corrup- 
tion were not well founded. The bill 
could not lead to any beneficial result, 
and in opposing it he trusted that he 
should not be considered as more a friend 
to corruption than any other hon. mem- 
ber. The bill he thought could not be re- 
jected too soon. 

Mr. Bathurst was of opinion that his 
right hon. friend (Mr. Windham) had un- 
necessarily blended this measure with 
Parliamentary Reform. He was pleased 
with the candid manner in which the pro- 

osition had been received by his night 
‘a friend (the Chanceljor.of the Exche- 
quer), when he adm'tted that the bill 
might be entertained. Many of the 
topics which had been introduced during 








the discussion he was determined to lay 
out of his consideration, as it was enough 
for him to look at thesmeasure as it was 
presented to him. - He was not to take it 
upon the grounds even of the hon. gent. 
who brought it forward. The measure, 
in his mind, would be productive of benefit, 
though he was not sanguine enough to ex- 
pect that it would be attended with all 
the good consequences expected by the 
hon. mover. From the long examination 
which that house had lately been unfor- 
tunately engaged in, (not unfortunately, 
considering the importance of the subject, 
but unfortunately, as must appear to all 
those who wished well to the good govern- 
ment of this country,) it had gone abroad 
that that house and the present times were 
peculiarly chargeable with corruption, 
From all that he had seen he was con- 
vinced that the charge was groundless. 
The bill proposed would, however, not 
satisfy those persons who made _ this 
charge. As to the expectation held out 
that the measure would make any altera- 
tion in the description of persons returned 
to that house, he did not think it would 
have any effect of that nature, because he 
was persuaded that as large a proportion 


| of landed gentlemen, as of any other de- 


scription, procured their seats in that 
house by the means objected to. He con- 
ceived the measure to be much more 
practicable than it was supposed by his 
right hon. friend (the Chanceilor of the 
Exchequer). ‘The precise complaint to 
be redressed was, that the influence which 
individuals had in the return of members 
to that house, had been transferred to 
others for a pecuniary consideration. If 
it was desirable that this practice should 
not exist, then the next question was, how 
it would be practicable to restrain it? and 
this the measure proposed appeared to 
him likely todo. But his right hon. friend 
(Mr. Windham), appeared to him to take 
the alarm too soon at the idea of Reform. 
If the practice was wrong, it was no rea- 
son to urge against the adoption of a re- 
medy, that it might lead to an expectation 
of still further measures. The bill pro- 
posed by the hon. gent. was a mere act of 
regulation, and had no connection what- 
ever with the more difficult and more dan- 
gerous question of Parliamentary Reform. 
The arguments urged against this bill 
would have equally applied against the 
Grenville act, and ail the other acts for 
regulating the conduct of parliament 
which had been passed since the Revolu- 
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tion, and he contended that the present 
question had less reference to Parliamen- 
tary Reform than any of the other acts to 
which he had alluded. ‘This bill was to 
contain a mere regulation, and was not in- 
tended to touch any existing rights of 
election. It proceeded upon the assump- 
tion that any individual might constitution- 
ally exercise the influence which his cha- 
racter, his rank, or his property might 
procure for him in his neighbourhood, in 
favour of any body he pleased to recom- 
mend, but was to prohibit him from trans- 
ferring that influence for a pecuniary con- 
sideration. It was perfectly proper, that 
any individual so circumstanced should 
recommend whom he pleased to those 
who might apply for his advice, from de- 
ference to superior knowledge, experience, 
and character, but it was not right that he 
should transfer that influence for money. 
For one, he should not pledge himself to 
the measure, till it should be brought in, 
and he should have an opportunity of 
judging whether he could give tt his sup- 
port. But he was glad that the bill was 
to be allowed to go to the second reading, 
because the house would thereby be ena- 
bled to decide upon its merits. 

Mr. W. Smith expressed his regret that 
a spirit like that displayed in the very able 
speech of the last speaker did not pervade 
the house. fe could not conceive what 
right any man had to throw the smallest 
reflection on the advocates of Parliamentary 
Reform. The principles upon which they 
proposed to proceed had the sanction of 
lord Chatham, Mr. Pitt, and Mr. Fox, 
three of the greatest men that ever appear- 
ed in this or any other country. Would 
any of the puny mortals of the present day 
think of setting themselves up against such 
men? Did any man mean to say that these 
persons were insincere ? Would they have 
brought forward the subject, if they were 
insincere ? And now, Gentlemen,—(a roar 
of laughter, which continued for several 
minutes, Mr. Smith was one of the speakers 
at the late meeting at the Crown and 
Anchor.] There was an vpinion among 
the people, that members of parliament 
ought to be independent of all except their 
In that opinion he con- 
curred, and that was his view of Reform. 
This measure was so far connected with 
Reform, that it went acertain way tosecure 
the independence which he had stated. 
He perfectly agreed that no expectations 
ought to be held out to the people that 
could not.be realized, but he totally dif- 








fered from his right hon. friend (Mr. Per- 
ceval) who considered that Reform would 
render the house of commons less disposed 
to rush into wars as a proof of Jacobinical 
intentions. twas bis opinion that Reform 
would have this beneficial effect. Every 
one, at all acquainted with the history ofthe 
American war, must be sensible that it 
would not have lasted so long had it not been 
forthe improper i1fluence of ministers ; and 
the same thing might be said of other in- 
starices. ‘lhere were persons brought into 
the house by the present system who had 
an interest in protracting war. He con- 
cluded by observing, that in discussions 
of this kind, the gentlemen on the other 
side had always an advantage. ‘They 
talked easily and fluently of the dignity 
and independence of parliament in general 
terms, while the friends of Reform were 
under the necessity of directing their ob- 
servations to a particular class of men, or 
against individuals, which was always an 
odious duty. But as it was a duty, they 
must perform it in the best manner they 
could. 

Earl Temple entirely agreed in the very 
able speech made by the right hon. gent. 
(Mr. Bathurst) on the bench. below. He 
wished it to be understooa, that the prin- 
ciple upon which he agreed to the motion 
was the principle which pervaded, what, by 
the courtesy of the house, was called the 
Grenville bill, a measure for which he had 
an hereditary veneration. It was upon that 
principle that he wished success to the bill 
of the hon. gent. He would support the 
bill also, because it took away one of the 
greatest arguments in favour of Parlia- 
mentary Reform. It would diffuse a salu- 
tary confidence in parliament throughout 
the country. With this retrospective view, 
and looking forward to the future, the mo- 
tion should have his cordial support. 

Mr. Curwen did not intend to trouble 
the house at any length. He was totally at 
a loss to account why the right hon. the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer did not op- 
pose the bringing in the bill, when he had 
expressed so determined a resolution to 
oppose it in its progress. Did he say, that 
the evils, which it was the object of the 
bill to remedy, did not exist? If he did, 
why did he allow the bill to be brought 
in? He was obliged to the right hon. 
gent. below him (Mr. Bathurst) for the 
qualified promised support he had given 
him: but he would not admit that he was 
in the smallest degree obliged to the right 
hon. gent. on the opposite bench. Was 
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it for the purpose of putting him in a 
situation of difliculty, and thereby shewing 
his inability, that he would sufier him to 
bring in the bill? ln answer to what had 
fallen from an hon. gent., respecting fac- 
tious meetings, he would assert that there 
was not aman in the house who would 
more firmly resist the clamour of such 
meetings than himself. . It was not to the in- 
flammatory proceedings of adrunken meet- 
ing at a tavern that he looked for the opi- 
nion of the people. He abborred such 
meetings, and he {amented that men of cha- 
racter, talents, and respectability, should 
be found to countenance them. Their 
proceedings betrayed a confirmed disposi- 
tion to depreciate all public men, as well 


as a total disinclination to accept and pur-_ 


sue any system of Reform, having modera- 
tion for its principle and basis. But, as 
he said before, it was not from such meet- 
ings that he collected the sense of the 
people. It was impossible for him not to 
look round the country, and to hear the 
expression of public opinion echoed from 
every corner of it. With respect to the 
objection against the indefinite nature of 
his motion, he would say, that the form in 
which it was submitted tothe house was 
not of his dictation. On that subject he 
had consulted some of the ablest men in 
the house, and particularly the distinguish- 
ed character in the Chair. He must again 
disclaim for himself any connection with 
tavern meetings. ‘The hon. member 
thought wrong of him if he supposed he 
thought differently of the late meeting at 
the Crown and Anchor from himself.— 
After the very able explanation given of 
the bill by the right hon. gent. below him, 
he should not trespass on the indulgence 
of the house by any further observations. 
He must, however, again repeat, that the 
object of the bill was to prevent the ob- 
taining of seats in parliament by direct, 
flagrant, palpable corruption, and not to 
do away the operation of influence. He 
could not believe that any member of that 
house, any man in the country, would be 
capable of an act so immoral as the viola- 
tion of the sanction he meant to propose. 
He knew that he had great difficulties to 
encounter, but he trusted, with the assist- 
ance of the house, he should be able to 
surmount them. ° His bill would have no 
reference to the act of William and Mary, 
commonly called the Treating Act. 

The question being put, the motion was 
carried ; and Mr. Curwen, Mr. Ponsonby, 


sir A. Pigott, sir S. Romilly, lord son 
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stone, Mr. Windham, and others, were 
ordered to prepare and bring in the bilk 





HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Friday, May 5. 

Lord Erskine brought in a Bill for the 
more effectual Prevention of Cruelty to- 
wards Animals. The Bill was read a first 
time, and ordered to be printed; and his 
lordship gave notice that on Monday, if it 
were then printed, he would fix a day for 
the second reading. ; 





HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Friday, May 5. 

| Mr. Mapocks’s Cuarce AGAINsT Mr, 
PercevaL axp Lorp CastLercacu.] Mr, 
Madocks rose to bring forward the motion 
of which he had given notice some days 
ago, relating to corrupt practices of the 
Treasury with respect to the return of 
Members to Parliament. He observed, 
that he was fully aware that he had no 
claim on the attention of the house, but 
that which he derived from the very im- 
portant nature of the subject that he felt it 
his duty to lay before them. ‘The task 
he had undertaken was most ungracious 
and unpleasant ; and nothing but a strong 
sense of public duty should have induced 
him to place himself in the situation of be- 
coming the accuser of any man. It would 
not be necessary for him to trespass long 
upon the indulgence of the house. The 
substance of the motion he meant to pro- 
pose lay in a very narrow compass. It 
consisted in a charge of corrupt practices 
against two of its members. He wished 
only to be permitted to make one prefa- 
tory observation, and it was this, that the 
facts that came to his knowledge were so 
dangerous, so prejudicial to the genuine 
spirit and principles of the constitution, 
that he would have justly merited to be 
stigmatized as a traitor to his country if 
he had declined to lay them before the 
house. Before he proceeded further, he 
would move that the several entries on the 
Journals relating to the proceedings against 
the two Shepherds, members of that house, 
be read. ['I'he clerk here read the entry, 
dated the 13th of Feb. 1700, in which it 
was stated, that Samuel and Francis Shep- 
herd, esqrs. members of that house, were 
ordered to attend in their places, on 
charges of corrupt practices respecting 
seats in parliament; also the entry dated 
Feb. 15, 1700, specifying, that corruption 
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had been practised on the electors of 
Newport, in the Isle of Wight, Malms- 
bury, Wootton Basset, and other places ; 
also the entry of March 18th, 1700, stat- 
ing, that Messrs. Shepherds had been 
heard in their places, and by their coun- 
sel at the bar; finding the charges prov- 
ed, and ordering that Samuel Shepherd, 
senior, be committed to the Tower, and 
his agent to Newgate.] He wished to 
call the attention of the house to the form 
of the proceeding on that occasion, It 
appeared first, that information of the cor- 
rupt practices was laid before the house ; 
next, that the two Shepherds were heard 
in their places; and thirdly, that they 
were headed by their counsel at the bar. 
The Charges he had to bring forward were 
against two of his majesty’s ministers ; 
one against the right hon. Spencer Perce- 
val, for having, through the agency of 
the hon. Henry Wellesley, late Secretary 
to the Treasury, and late a member of this 
house, and also by other agents, been 
guilty of corrupt and criminal practices, 
in order to procure members to be elected 
into this. parliament: The other was 
against the right hon. lord viscount Cas- 
tlereagh, a member of this house, for si- 
milar practices. He would take up the 
time of the house no longer, but move that 
these Charges be heard at the bar of the 
house, on Tuesday next. 

The motion having been read from the 
Chair, 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer (rising 
under evident agitation) said, that he 
knew not what course was pursued .in 
700, the zera of the hon. member’s pre- 
cedents; but through the whole of his 
acquaintance with the proceedings of that 
house, he never knew any instance when 
an accusation was brought forward against 
a member, that the substance of such ac- 
cusation was not previously communicated 
to him; and that, through the common 
courtesy of the house, he was not allowed 
to be heard in his defence. The hon. 
member, however, was the best judge of 
the course he meant to pursue. Under 
these circumstances, nothing remained for 
him but to make his bow, and leave the 
question to the decision of the house. 
[The right hon. member immediately left 
the house]. 

Sir J. Anstruther said, that the form of 
proceeding proposed by the hon. member 
was one of the strangest he ever heard. 


The house would pause before it came to | 
so extraordinary a resolution, Whether 
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the persons accused stood there as his ma. 
jesty’s ministers, or whether they were 
the lowest menibers of society, they were 
entitled, before they were called on fer 
their defence, to be acquainted with the 
nature, at least, of the crime with which 
they were charged. What information, 
he would ask, had the hon.» member 
given, to call upon the house to adopt so 
solemn a proceeding, as a hearing at their 
bar? What charges had he specified 
against Mr. Spencer Perceval or lord Cas- 
tlereagh ? Would any court, which de- 
served to be called a court, conduct itself 
upon such principles? Was it ever heard, 
that a person was to be set down as one 
under accusation, without the slightest in- 
formation having been laid before the 
house ? The hon. member told them, that 
he was informed a member of that house 
had stated in a former debate some in- 
stances of corrupt practices within his 
knowledge; and upon these grounds he 
preferred a charge, which had the eflect 
of obliging the right hon. member to quit 
the house. If every member, against 
whom vague and indefinite charges of this 
kind might be brought forward must 
withdraw, as a matter of course, the hon. 
member might soon have the whole house 
to himself. He deprecated the scattering 
of loose and unfounded accusations. The 
hon. member was totally mistaken in his 
precedent. As far as his recollection 
served him, it did not sanction the form 
of proceeding he recommended. The 
charges against the Shepherds were the 
subject of long and frequent examinations 
before committees of that house. There 
was no precedent for putting a man on 
his trial on such slight grounds. 

Sir F. Burdett observed, that his hon. 
friend had no objection to state the parti- 
culars of that information, which he 
meant to lay before the house. He al- 
ways understood that a member informing 
the house that a report had reached him 
of corrupt practices, was held sufficient 
grounds to proceed upon.- The house had 
often proceeded to hear evidence at the 
bar, upon even slighter grounds than the 
mere knowledge of members. 

Mr. Biddulph thought it was the duty 
of the right hon. members against whom 
the charges were brought, to stand up and 
second the motion, if it were only for the 
purpose of clearing their characters. After 
what had been said in that house, respect- 
ing these corrupt practices, it was impossible 
not to take notice of the subject. ‘The house 
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could not, maintaining any regard for its 
character, pass over so extraordinary a cir- 
cumstance. Some of his majesty’s minis- 
ters were charged with being active agents 
in corruption. The tone and dignity of 
that house must be gradually falling, the 
feelings of ministers themselves mast be 
wofully blunted, indeed, if they could 
sit in their places, and hear such accusa- 
tions. ‘The hon. member was entitled to 
the attention of the house, if it were only 
on account of the grave and important 
nature of the Charges he brought forward. 
It was, in substance, no less than this, that 
two of his majesty’s ministers were ac- 
cused of corrupt practices, to procure the 
return of members to parliament. 

Mr. Bathurst conceived there was some- 
thing extremely irregular in the form of 
proceeding proposed by the hon. member. 
It was a form of proceeding better adapted 
to the genius and spirit of one of the 
meetings that were so frequent, and so in- 
dustriously promoted, than befitting the 
temper and dignity of that house. It 
would well become that meeting in which 
the extraordinary proposition was made 
and approved, that a man holding a place 
under government was not fit to sit in 
that house. Such propositions were not 
intended for the sober consideration of 
parliament. No; their object was to in- 
crease the popular ferment, to add fuel to 
fire; and to encourage and propagate that 
dangerous spirit that was circulated with a 
diligence the most suspicious. 


“ Spargere voces in vulgum ambiguas”— 


seemed to be the grand principle of action 
of the leaders of these meetings. Their 
aim was to cry down all public men; to 
render them objects of distrust and sus- 
picion. He could perceive no good, no 
substance in a motion grounded on unde- 
fined Charges of this kind. For his part, 
he must require something tangible, some 
statement that would enable him to deter- 
mine whether the charge was fit to be en- 
tertained, and what were the grounds 
of suspicion. Withrespect to the precedent 
read, it did not stand upon the loose grounds 
that the motion of the honourable member 
did. It was not because one member 
should say that another did so and so, that 
that other member should be called upon 
to negative it. Where the charge was 
direct, the course of proceeding was plain. 
Instead of seconding the motion, the right 
hon. member could only do as he had 
done; and they were bound to support 
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him against a most unfair mode of en- 
deavouring to implicate the house. 

Mr. Biddulph thought it extraordinary 
that the right hon. member, with whom 
he had not the least acquaintance, and 
who knew but little of him, should charge 
him with participating in factious meet- 
ings, and 

Mr. Whitbread rose to order. It ap- 
peared to him thatthe hon. member totally 
misunderstood the last speaker. 

Mr. Bathurst explained, that he certainly 
had uo knowledge of the hon. member, ° 
What he said relating to factious meetings 
was meant fo apply to the honourable 
member; but he now understood that he 
never attended any of those meetings, and 
he therefore begged pardon for having so 
alluded to him. 

Mr, Madocks said, that when he gave 
notice of the motion which he brought 
forward that evening, he stated the sub- 
stance of it as fully and explicitly as he 
could. He conceived that he would best 
do his duty by resting his proceeding 
upon precedent. If, in pursuing this 
course, he could be supposed to have acted’ 
uncandidly towards the members against 
whom his charges were directed, he 
begged to apologize to them. It arose 
from ignorance; for he could assure those 
hon. members, and he trusted the assertion 
would be believed, that he was anxious to 
bring the subject forward as fairly as pos- 
sible. He was ready to adopt any mode 
of proceeding the house should recom- 
mend. It never was his intention, indeed 
it would be unfair, to send out a story to 
the country, without being prepared to 
prove the fact. 

Here the Speaker interposed, and said, 
that after what had just fallen from 
the honourable member, he felt it im- 
perative upon him to submit to the 
house his sentiments on the course of pro- 
ceeding. If it was fit that a member should 
be heard in his piace, it was also fit that 
he should hear the charges against which 
he was to defend himself. No charges 
could be stated against any absent mem- 
ber. In respect to the notice, the hon. 
member would allow him to tell him, that 
any notice against ministers applied to the 
whole of the administration, and that it 
was not the practice of ministers to with- 
draw, except the charges were personal, 
The notice the hou. member gave was 
against ministers generally. With respect 
to charges, the house always received them 
with great strictness and deliberation. 
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They ought to be brought forward in the 
most solemn manner. There were two 
modes of proceeding ; either by impeach- 
ment, in which case they were decided by 
another tribunal; or sometimes oral charges 
were heard, against which the parties ac- 
cused defended themselves in their places, 
and frequently by their counsel at the bar; 
and upoa the whole matter the house came 
to such conclusion as it thought proper. 
With respect to the precedent that had 
been read, there was, to be sure, no speech 
on the Journals ; but there was enough to 
imply that the substance of the motion had 
been previously giver to the house. With- 
out premises, no opinion was to be expect- 
ed. A charge implied that the person ac- 
cused was to be heard; that there was 
something on which he must be heard. 
After hearing the person accused, it 
would be for the house to say aye or no, 
whether they should proceed further. 
Reverting, therefore, to the subject, it was 
his opinion that no particulars of charge 
could now be stated. This opinion, 
however, if adopted by the house, sbut out 
no further inquiry; shut out no hon. mem- 
ber from proceeding at any other time. 
The motion of the hon. member came as 
much by surprize upon him as upon the 
house ; so much so, indeed, that he was 
not able to afford him that assistance he 
wished. If it shouid be the sense of the 
house not to proceed, as he thought it 
ought, it would be his duty to take its 
sense, aye or no, on the motion. 

Mr. Madocks said, that he would be the 
last person to state any thing to the house 
which he conceived to be improper. 

Mr. Secretary Cunaing thought 
could be but one sentiment in the house 
on the subject of the present motion. Con- 
sidering the mode in which it was brought 
forward, and the mistake in the case of thé 
precedent referred to, he was convinced 
that the house ought to mark its opinion in 
so decided a manner, as not to render it- 
self liable to a recurrence of such a pro- 
ceeding. He rose, therefore, to advise the 


there 


house not to agree to the withdrawing of 


the mozion, but without intending any per- 
sonal disrespect to the hon. mover. He 


should consequently oppose any motion of 


that nature, and call for the marked opi- 
nion of the house. 

Mr. Whitbread rose to offer a ae words. 
He commenced by noticing the curious 
reason assigned by the right hon. the Se- 
cretary of State for refusing to permit the 
motion to be withdrawn, and then negativ- 

Vou. XIV, 
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ing it; namely, that the house would there- 
by prevent the recurrence of similar er- 
rors. But it was for. all that right hon. 
gent.’s ingenuity to find out how such a 
result as that was to be produced by the 
naked entry on the Journals of a proposi- 
tion made and negatived. How could the 
negativing of the motion prevent any fu- 
ture misundetnt: inding of Shepherd’s case. 
But the hon. member bad not shewn any 
desire to withdraw his motion. As to the 
motion itself, notwithstanding the able ex- 
position from the Chair, given with all the 
knowledge which characterized the right 
hon. gent. who was at all times so ready 
to give his assistance to every member of 
parliament, yet it appeared to him that 
any person might be misled by the Entry. 

There was no record of any, or what in- 


formation was given in the instance of 


Shepherd’s case, and therefore we were 
quite in the dark on that point. Shepherd 
protested his innocence, as the Chancellor 
of the E xchequer might have protested his 
innocence in this case. The Secretary of 
Siate himself had not been backward in 
propos.ng a resolution without a previous 
notice. The hon. member behind him had 
made a general charge, and had declared 
his readiness to tell his story to the house. 
He had, in his opinion, a perfect right to 
do so. The house had been warned against 
the effects of what had been termed 
“ wide-wasting motions,” which were 
inconsistent with the duty of members to 
each other, and to the state. ‘To avoid 
such objections ds were made against the 
activity of Committees, the hon. mem- 
ber had preferred a general charge of cor; 
ruption, in the first instance, ‘and ‘had 
selected and specified two individual mi- 
nisters of state, as parties against whom 
he declared himself ready to enter into the 
case, taking upon himseif the responsibility 
and peril of the task. A right hon. gentle- 
man had stated, that this charge might ap- 
pear to be a trifling matter, when examin- 
ed, and therefore, that it was necessary to 
know its nature beforehand : in short, to 
have it brought before the house in. a 
‘ tangible shape.’ A tangible shape, he 
(Mr. W.) thought rather an aukward ex- 
pression at present. The house had res 
cently had pretty strong cails'upon them 
for tangible shapes, and these tangible 
shapes had not turned out exactiy as they 
were. wished and expected to turn out. 
For his part, he thought the moment for 
putting the present charge into a tangible 
shape would be precisely that, when the 
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witnesses were called to the bar of the 
house to be examined upon the subject. 
This motion, it appeared, was treated by 
honourable gentlemen opposite as one part 
of a general system organized for the at- 


tack of all public men. This he must 
deny., Where was such a systematical 
plan to be discovered ? What was to be 
expected from the feeling of the public, 
when they saw lately such an instance of 
the judgment of that house in a case where 
the accusation was brought home to the 
accused person, who confessed the com- 
mission of the offence, and whose confes- 
sion was upon record; and yet that house, 
(always so watchful of its privileges and 
its dignity,) took no notice of what was 
proved, and saw no necessity of coming to 
any criminating Resolution? A right hon. 
gent. had thought proper to make some 
remarks upon gentlemen’s attending cer- 
_ tain clubs and societies existing for the 
purpose as he supposed, of exciting the 
public mind and inflaming popular passion. 
What had, in fact, excited the public mind? 
What, but the results of recent investiga- 
tions into transactions of public import- 
ance! What, but the refusal of the house 
of commons to do justice on a member and 
a minister who did not deny his offences ! 
What, without imputing such a design to 
ministers, would be the consequence of an 
attempt to stifle the expression of the pub- 
lic voice? He readily avowed, that dur- 
ing the whole of his political life he had 
been in the habit of attending meetings of 
the people. Every word he had said on 
these occasions he considered himself 
responsible for. “ He would not retract one 
word that he had used on such occasions. 
He was not one of those who would say 
they were sorry for having been at public 
meetings. He thought it fair tospeak ont, 
whatever marks of displeasure or censure 
he might observe on the countenances of 
gentlemen opposite, for he was neither 
afraid nor ashamed to avow that his not 
having been present at one meeting in 
particular, recently held, which gave great 
offence, did not arise from any thing he 
disliked or thought improper in the object 
of that meeting. He thought, indeed, 
that advantage might be taken to excite 
and inflame the public against the persons 
and principles of the friends of Reform. 
He professed himself to be strenuously for 
a Reform in the way in which it was de- 
fined last night, as an alteration in the con- 
stitution of that house. In noticing the 
remarks of the right hon. gent., he applied 
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to the tendency of part of his speech the 
quotation he (Mr. Bathurst) had used— 

‘- Spargere voces in vulgum ambiguas.” 
That right hon. gent. supposed that the re« 
sults of such a Reform as was proposed, 
would be to exclude all public men from 


sitting in that house. He did not think so. 
He was not himself of that opinion, for he 
did not think that the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, or the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury, or the Secretary of State, or any of 
the great and efficient officers of the crown, 
should be excluded from seats in that 
house. He would not go to the same ex- 
tent as the Act of Settlement; but he must 
say, that he did sée many before him hold- 
ing places, who, without: meaning: an 

thing personal to them, he did think ought 
to be excluded. When a cry was raised 
against public meetings, because two mi- 
nisters were charged with corruption, he 
felt desirous to ask the Chancellor of the 
ixchequer a few questions with respect 
to the means of mflaming the pubhe mind. 
Was it meant to say that the few persons 
who were at the recent meeting could be 
so extremely dangerous? Was it true or 
not that gross corruptions existed? He 
would admit not so gross as in former 
times, but yet gross enough. Were we 
so purified ? Had we really done enough 
in the progress of Reform? No, we could 
never do enough; if the work of Reform 
ceased, while human nature was human 
nature, corruption would succeed ‘and 
triumph, We know that members were 
formerly. paid by the crown so many 
pounds a year for their votes and support 
in the house of commons. Corruption was 
not now so gross; but in those times they 
had the benefit of arguments against Re- 
forms similar to those used at present. 
Could any man arraign the conduct of his 
hon. friend who made the motion, and 
venture to say, that there was no corrup- 
tion in the election of members to parlia- 
ment? He had never been in office, and 
therefore had not the means of such par- 
ticular knowledge of these things as some 
others; but he could speak from that sort 
of general knowledge that he had acquired 
on the subject, and was desirous that it 
should pass under close examination. He 
thought his hon. friend might fairly stand 
on the question of form, and take the sense 
of the house.—It was improper now to 
enter into particular observations while the 
parties accused were absent; but he con- 
tended that cases might occur, in which a 
member might not have a quarter of an 
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hour’s notice, to bring general charges. 
The Secretary of State wished a negative 
to be put upon this motion, to serve as a 
sort of land-mark to prevent future at- 
tempts atencroachment. He, too, wished 
the sense of the house taken, to serve as a 
Jand-mark of the privileges and duties of 
members of that house. Corrupt conduct 
was imputed to Mr. Spencer Perceval and 
lord Castlereagh. The responsibility was 
on the mover, and let the house decide 
fairly ; the withdrawing of the motion 
might carry the appearance of mistake in 
the mover. It might have been more pru- 
dent to consult the opinion of the Chair ; 
but the motion being made, he thought the 
principle of the right ought not to be 
yielded. ‘This wasan attack, not upon all 
public men, but on their corrupt practices ; 
and if defeated in the question now, he 
hoped it would be brought on again ail- 
most immediately. They all knew of 
these practices, and they had recognized 
them. The house of commons had passed 
over acase proved before them, and the 
man remained a minister of state. Did 
not that transaction shew that abuse was 
not corrected or checked ? and those men 
who did not wish for a Parliamentary Re- 
form, should look well to the remedy of 
what was practically wrong, and for which 
members might be sent to Newgate. A 
member offers to prove the existence of 
ministerial corruption, and up jumps some 
hon. gent., and charges him with attacking 
all public characters, and endeavouring to 
destroy the constitution from the founda- 
tion, and to build up some new edifice. 
He denied again the truth of such charges. 
He saw no proof or just suspicion of such 
a system as was alluded to. If the house 
would not give the people the right of 
public investigation into abuses, the people 
might be quiet; but they would see, that 
they who refused inquiry, refused to them 
the British constitution. 

Sir John Anstruther explained, that he 
did not state that the attack on lord Cas- 
tlereagh was part of an attack on all pub- 
lic men, whatever opinion he might enter- 
tain on that subject. 

_ Mr. Yorke spoke with great animation 
in reprobation of the motion. He consi- 
dered it as unjust and ridiculous. Were 
honourable gentlemen so ignorant of the 
history of their country, of the forms and 
privileges of that house, in which they 
had the honour to sit, as to encourage a 
motion so unjust and unprecedented ? 
livery man who was conversant in the pro- 
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ceedings of the house, who had the small- 
est ideas of justice, of liberty, of the laws 
under which he lives, must give to it his 
decided negative, and not allow a refuge 
to this unjust, this ridiculous motion. 

Mr. Gooch, noticing the observation, that 
attempts were made to throw a slur on the 
conduct of. persons attending public meet- 
ings, said, that if the speeches attributed to 
particular persons were literally so, they 
wentnear to destroy what was the mostde- 
sirable of all things in the present state of 
the country; he meant the unanimity of the 
public mind; and tended to more mis- 
chief than all their authorscould retrieve, 
if they lived tosit in the house for a hun- 
dred years to come. He would give his 
feeble assistance to the prevention of real 
abuses, but not to those general attacks of 
abuses, never known as such till these 
puredays. These public meetings could 
only do mischief. He did not impute im- 
proper motives to individuals, but as to vot- 
ing public thanks to a gentleman for his 
patriotism, he would'as soon vote them to 
Mrs. Clarke for her virtue. (A laugh. 
Hear! hear!) He would not be deterred 
from his opinions by the sentiments of any 
set of people. The expressions he had 
heard imputed to an hon. gent. did him no 
credit as an Englishman. He hoped al- 
ways to see respectable persons opposing 
government. ‘They were the guardians 
of the public interest; but there was a 
power behind those benches (the opposi- 
tion benches) greater than those benches 
themselves. ‘That power looked not to 
parliament, but to a faction who would 
get rid of all parties, and represent them- 
selves to the country as the concentrated 
essence of political purity.. (Hear!) The 
hon. baronet opposite (sir Francis Burdett) 
with whom he was once in friendship, 
acted, he believed, honestly and conscien- 
tiously in public life, or else his nature 
must have changed since he knew him ; 
but his political proceedings had his total 
dissent, and he trembled at the conse- 
quence of his enthusiastic conduct. 

Mr. Lytileton had never heard of such 
charges, unsupported by proofs, as were 
made from the opposite side of the house. 
The benches below him were, it seemed, 
the guards of tle public purse. What 
then, became of ministers, and of all the 
rest of the house? The most severe re- 
marks had been introduced upon public 
meetings. He had happened to attend at 
one of them for the specific purpose of 
celebrating, in common with all the na- 
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tion, the conduct of that minority of 125, 
of which one gentleman in particular was 
the leader. The nation had expressed its 
sentiment of that minority in a str ong and 
audible voice, and he thought that gentle- 
men ought not to hesitate to treat that 
voice with respect, though an honourable 
member might charge such celebrations 
as attempts to create “cotifusion, The ob- 
ject of the meeting he attended was defi- 
nite and honourable. He did not go to 
the Crown and Anchor, for reasons similar 
to those already stated (by Mr. Whit- 
bread). Ifthe house adopted a moderate 
and just Reform, he believed that the pub- 
lic meetings would be fewer, and less 
alarming to government. ‘They were the 


natural consequences of the misconduct of 
the house, and there was no prevention of 


them by absolute force, but by timely Re- 
form. As for misrepresentations of the 
press, which were complained of by gen- 
tlemen opposite, had not others, and par- 
ticularly an hon. baronet, been treated to 
the full with as little ceremony. He 
could not betieve that the nation would 
impute to the advocates of Reform what 
the press imputed to them. Indeed, such 
reports of public meetings would be tram- 
pled upon, if the grievances themselves 
did not actually exist. He thought, afier 
what the Speaker had said, it would be 
more regular to withdraw the motion; but 
not to withdraw it so as to yield a privi- 
lege. He concluded by declaring his 
opinion, that the ministers of the crown 
possessed an undue influence in that house. 

Mr. Brand expressed his astonishment 
to hear accusations ‘and censures on gen- 
tlemen for an anci ient, acknowledged con- 
stitational practice of Englishmen, in at- 
tending public whetngs This, he had 
been always taught, ignorant as perhaps 
he was of the history of the country. 
Meetings of the people for the attainment 
_ of amoderate Reform, conducted with re- 
gularity and order, did not lead to public 
mischief, but to open the eyes of the coun- 
try and of the house. He avowed that 
he was a steward at one of those meetings, 
and joined in recommending to the coun- 
ties to petition parliament for the desired 
Reform, temperately, yet urgently. That 
embraced the entire object of the meet- 
ing. He was ready at any time, to de- 
fend his conduct on the principles of our 
forefathers, and should continue to be 
guided by those principles. He rose 
chiefly at present to repel unfounded as- 
persions. 
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Mr. Sturges Bourne said, that no distinct 
charge had been proposed against either 
of the two parties accused. He never 
knew any motion more contrary to justice 
inthat house, or elsewhere. He was even 
surprized to hear it defended by an honour- 
able member opposite (Mr. Whitbread) 
versed, as he was, in his favourite charac- 
ter of a public accuser in the British house 
of commons. Was a charge of personal 
corruption to be treated like a general 
charge against an administration? He w as 
proud that he was no party tosuch resolu- 
tions as those bee published, stating‘ a 
clause inthe Act of Settlement-as the ex- 
isting law of a land, which never was 
law. [Here it was ehecbved that it was 
four years before it was repealed.] Never 
till lately had it been seen in this country 
that bodies of peop le, not present during a 


judicial examination, had met to arraign 


the conduct of those who found it their 
duty to acquit one who was accused. He 
never till now heard of condemning the 
house of commons in this manner, for the 
exercise of their duty in an acquittal. He 
could not conceive how those who called: 
themselves the great friends of the coun- 
try could rec concile it to their feelings to 
degrade the character of the house of 
coinmons. 

Mr. Hutchinson had not attended any of 
the ptblic meetings, and from bis habits of 
life it was not likely he should attend 
them ; but he joined in expressions of sur- 
prize at the language he had heard. If 
such language was correct, be should sup- 
pose that the house of commons had no- 
th.ng to do with the people, but were of 
their own creation. If the tendency of 
the doctrines he had lately heard were en- 
couraged and acted upon, he should bid 
adieu to the liberties of the country, and 
should account his being sent to parlia- 
ment not an honour but adegradation. If 
it were thought just and expedient to at- 
tack the meetings of the public, it would 
be better at once to vote the constitution 
atanend. He conceived it to be a pub- 
lic duty to obtain reform in every consti- 
tutional way. 

Mr. C. Wynn thought the motion irregu- 
lar, as it pcmiheied no specific charge, nor 
had been introduced with any detail of 
circumstances or statement of facts. 

The question being put, the motion was 
negatived without a division. 

[Cuetsea Hosprrac—Co.onet Gore 
poN.] Sir Oswald Mosley began by say- 
ing he anticipated some opposition to the 
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motion of which he had given notice. The 
idea of building the infirmary in an airy 
situatiun was suggested first by Dr. Mose- 
ley; and the lands in question, of which 
lord Yarborough was then tenant, were 

urchased for this purpose. Very shortly 
indeed after the purchase had been made 
by government, and before the surveyors 
had made their report, application was 
made by col. Gordon to become tenant to 
part of the lands. The report of the sur- 
veyors was, that the annual value of the 
part taken by col. Gordon was much di- 
minished by having an infirmary built so 
near it. If this nuisance, however, was so 
great, he would ask, why col. Gordon was 
so early in his application, or why he 
chose that spot? Ee must object to the 
whole transaction upon two grounds. The 
first was, that he thought these lands ought 
not to have been leased at all to any indi- 
vidual: and his second objection was, that 
they were let on terms very inadequate to 
the real value. As to his first objection, 
he believed that it would now be confessed 
universally that a saving of 55/. per annum 
was no object to be put in comparison 
with the health and comfort of our vete- 
rans. ‘The situation that had been fixed 
upon for col. Gordon’s house, would cer- 
tainly never have been altered, if it had 
not been for the notice which had been 
first takeh of the subject in that house by 
the hon. baronet (sir F. Burdett.) It had 
been stated, somewhat inaccurately, that 
the whole of this ground had been pur- 
chased from lord Yarborough, whereas, 
in fact, part of it had belonged to the hos- 
pital, and had been much dilapidated 
by what was called the improvements of 
col. Gordon. When the surveyors calcu- 
lated in their report that col. Gordon was 
entitled to get at least six pounds per 
cent. on the 4,500/. he was found to ex- 
pend, it did not, however, appear to him, 
that the surveyors had taken into their 
calculation what it was that the public 
were to gain upon this transaction. By 
some papers that were circulated by the 
friends of col. Gordon, it was stated, that 
he was at a most immense expence in 
keeping up a wall, which he was bound by 
his contract to keep in repair, and that this 
wall was to him like a pit that swallowed 
up the whole produce of the land. He 
was however informed, that as to the vast 
expence of keeping up this wall, there 
were many builders in this town that 
would be very ready to keep it in repair 
for ten pounds per annum. If col. Gordon 
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was really to be annoyed at the sight of old 
soldiers taking the air, he could not conceive 
why he chose to take those premises. 
He had made inquiries at Chelsea about 
the value of ground, and he was informed 
that many gardeners would have given 201. 
an acre for such ground, even if it had not 
the advantage of being on the river. It 
appeared therefore that any common gar- 
dener would have given 80/. a year for 
what col. Gordon gave but 55/. Col. 
Gordon might, as soon as he got the lease, 
have let it out at a profit. If the value of 
the land was said to be so depreciated 
from the contiguity of the infirmary, was 
not that a reason for not separating the 
land from the building? At present the 
building gave more the idea of the damp 
vaults of a secluded prison than of an 
airy and comfortable dwelling for invalids, 
He should much rather see the old soldier 
walking about these grounds and smoking 
his pipe there, than see all the improve- 
ments which col. Gordon could make. 
As to col. Gordon personally, he did 
not mean tosay, that he, from his long 
ervices, was not as much eniitled to any 
favour as another officer; but he would 
say that these grounds ought not to have 
been taken eway from the infirmary to be 
given to any individual. He was ready 
to prove at the bar, that most of the ofh- 
cers at Chelsea remonstrated against this 
transaction, but that the governor persisted. 
He should on!y wish to calla few wit- 
nesses to the bar. The honourable ba- 
ronet here mentioned the names of sir 
David Dundas, Dr. Moseley, Mr. Fordyce, 
and nine or ten other gentlemen, being 
medical men, surveyors, or architects. 
He concluded by moving “ That a Com- 
mittee be appointed to investigate certain 
transactions respecting the building of the 
new Infirmary at Chelsea.” 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, that 
whatever wish gentlemen might have to 
proceed further in this inquiry, he could 
hardly suppose them serious in proposing 
to call witnesses to the bar, and to con- 
sume much of the time of the house on a 
business of this nature. If it were neces- 
sary to leave the further consideration of 
such a business toa committee, the inquiry 
should be left to a select committee, and 
the time of the house should not be wasted 
by a long examination of witnesses. [He 
hoped, however, that they would not think 
any further proceeding necessary when 
they should hear the statement he had to 
make. ‘The case had since been inquired 
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into, both by the governors of Chelsea 
Hospital and the Treasury ; and ona com- 
munication with colonel Gordon, he ex- 
pressed himself very ready to extend the 
space towards the infirmary. The gover- 
nors of Chelsea Hospital had afterwards 
thought that it would be advisable to 
make other additions to the infirmary, 
and that perhaps they might want the 
whole of the ground, and they therefore 
wrote to the Treasury to know whether 
the contract with col. Gordon was so 
concluded as to prevent this. The Trea- 
sury wrote back to them in answer, that 
the contract was in such a situation, that 
they conceived col. Gordon had an equit- 
able title to a lease from them. He was 
convinced that if such acontract had ex- 
isted between individuals, a court of equity 
would have decreed the performance of 
it, and that a lease should be executed. 
It was, however, now settled that other 
surveyors and other physicians should be 
called upon to give their report; and if 
their report should be, that those grounds 
were necessary for the infirmary, go- 
vernment would certainly endeavour to 
prevail on col. Gordon to give them up. 
There could certainly in this case be no sort 
of blame attached to ministers for judging, 
not with their own eyes, but with the 
eyes of men who knew the value of lands, 
and were sworn surveyors. The inquiry 
was Certainly one that would be beneath 
the dignity of the house to maintain at their 
bar. The hon. baronet had said, that the 
examination would be very short, and 
yet he had given in a list of ten or eleven 
witnesses.« {t would be evidently wasting 
the time of the house to have all those 
witnesses examined at the bar. 

Mr. Biddulph was astonished at the re- 
port of the surveyors, who estimated the 
value of this ground, as he knew many 
members of that house who would give 
2,0001. more for it than it was let for to 
col. Gordon. For himself he would say, 
that he was ready to give more for it, and 
he was certain that he could make a profit 
by the purchase. 

Lord Milton agreed with the right 
hon. the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
that it would be beneath the dignity of 
the house to resolve itself into a committee 
of the whole house, and hear witnesses 
at their bar on sucha subject as this. The 
principal object of his rising was, that a 
noble friend of his (lord Yarborough) had 
felt himself excessively hurt at the repre- 
sentations that had been made of his 
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conduct. It would be thought by some 
people that his lordship had made a sort 
of Jewish bargain with the government. 
The fact was, that being in possession of 
those lands as tenant of the crown, lord 
Yarborough applied to government, in 
the year 180.5, for a renewal of the lease, 
but was told that the ground would proba- 
bly be wanted for an infirmary. Lord 
Yarborough felt the force of this objection, 
and never applied again for the renewal, 
but offered it to government immediately, 
there being seventeen years of the lease 
unexpired. It was then left to surveyors 
to estimate the value, and those surveyors 
differed very much, one valuing it at 
2,000/. and the other at8,000/. At iength 
a surveyor valued it at 4,700/. which, al- 
though it appeared too small a valuation, 
both to lord Yarborough and to his friend 
sir Joseph Banks, who advised him not to 
take it, yet his lordship resolved to give 
it to government on those terms, Now 
it appeared hard, and something like a 
job, that the lease of those grounds, which 
could not be renewed to lord Yarborough, 
for the reason then assigned, should be, 
so soon after the surrender by him, given 
tocol. Gordon. 

Mr. Huskisson said, that in whatever 
observation he had made with respect to 
lord Yarborough, it certainly was never 


_his intention to throw any sort of reflec. 


tion onthe conduct of that noble lord, 
but merely to vindicate the govern- 
ment from the imputation of having ob- 
tainea those grounds from lord Yarbo- 
rough under false pretences. The fact 
was, that the bargain was fair on both 
sides. If the surveyors differed so widely 
in their report, the one valuing it at 
$,000/. and the other at only 2,000/. the 
reason was, the surveyor who set the 
larger value on it, conceived that lord 
Yarborough had a right to let it out on 
building leases, From all the informa- 
tion he had upon the subject, he must 
deny that government. had made any 
conditions about what they were to do 
with the ground when they bought it, 
and the only condition that he knew. of 
was paying a fair price for it. As for 
the application of lord Yarborough to 
government to get a renewal of the lease, 
there was not in the Treasury any evidence 
or trace of such an application ever having 
been made. , 
General Tarleton spoke at some length 
on the propriety of granting every com- 
fort and indulgence to old worn-out sol- 
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diers, who only got admittance into Chel- 
sea Hospital from their long services, their 
wounds, and their constitutions being 
worn out in the service of their country. 
If the nation chose to build palaces for 
these discharged veterans, ornamented 
gardens should go along with the palaces ; 
and the old soldier should not be prevent- 
ed from walking in them. It would be a 
pleasing sight to the young as well as to 
the old to see the worn-out soldier enjoy- 
ing all the comforts which the liberality 
of this country designed for them. He 
thought the hon. baronet (sir F. Burdett) 
had therefore great merit in bringing this 
subject before the consideration of the 
house. 

Colonel Wood bore testimony to the 
long services and professional merits of 
col. Gordon, who was, he was confident, 
one of the last men in the empire, who 
would appropriate to himself any thing 
whatever that could interfere with the 
comfort of a British soldier. Whatever 
some gentlemen might think of the value 
of the situation of this meritorious officer, 
he begged it to be understood that it en- 
grossed the whole of his time and his 
mind, and left him scarcely leisure to en- 
joy the ordinary comforts of life. 

Earl Percy observed, that col. Gordon 
bid for this ground as any other man 
might have done; and if any blame be- 
longed to the transaction, that blame did 
not appear to attach to that officer. 

Sir Francis Burdett said, that with re- 
spect to the bargain, so far as it affected 
the public, it was an absolute job. The 
pensioners were to be immured to give 
advantage to colonel Gordon’s pleasure- 
grounds; and though, according to the 
speech of the hon. gent. who had just sat 
down, that officer would not take advan- 
tage of the soldier, he seemed to have no 
objection to take advantage of the ground. 
This was, in his opinion, the only spot in 
England fit for the purpose of an infirmary 
for the hospital, and he would be happy 
to give double the sum col. Gordon was 
to pay for it, and secure it on any of his 
estates, for the sole purpose of giving it 
up to the hospital, rather than this monu- 
ment of national munificence should be 
disfigured. He thought this the greatest 
job he had ever heard of ;_ it was a job of 
all jobs, and ought to be distinguished by 
the name of the Job. We heard every 
day of barometers, thermometers, and 
chronometers, and this should be called 
the Jobometer. As to the papers, he 
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would not go into them. Dr. Moseley de- 
sired the whole of the premises. Mr. 
Aust, in his letter, says, part may be 
granted ; and in that division col. Gordon 
got about sixteen parts out of nineteen. 
Some gentlemen had talked of the expence 
of a wall; but they did not mention, that 
if it was not for col. Gordon, that wall 
would not be wanting. He thought the 
pensioners were very ill used in many re- 
spects. ‘There was a very fine large pab- 
lic terrace, but the old soldiers were never 
suffered to set a foot on it; they were to- 
tally excluded from it: and as to the gar- 
den, not a single leek were the poor pen- 
sioners permitted to take to make their 
porridge with. ‘ He could not see such 
transactions going forward without taking 
notice of them. He felt it to be an im- 
perious duty which compelled him to aim 
at their correction. He had no doubt, 
but, in these demure times, the cry would 
be raised against him. He did not know 
by what name he should be assailed ;_ ja- 
cobin, he supposed, was grown too stale 
and worn out, and gentlemen began to be 
ashamed of it; but it signified not to him 
what it was; he would wear any name 
that went along with the reformation of 
abuses. With respect to the motion, he 
had no doubt but his hon. friend who 
brought it forward, would agree to take a 
select committee, instead of an open com- 
mittee of the whole house ; and as there 
were further papers to be produced, they 
might be referred to the said committee. 

Mr. Yorke contended, that the hon. ba- 
ronet had misrepresented the fact ; though, 
he had no doubt he had done so from mis- 
conception. No idea had been formed of 
making the Infirmary for the peor invalids 
to resemble a prison. 

Mr. W. Smith said, that in looking over 
the papers; he thought government must 
have been imposed on. He would not 
suppose they were capable of making such 
a disposition, as to give it the colour of a 


job, and yet from the whole of the valua- 


tion of the surveyors, it certainly bore 
something of that appearance. The house 
of Mrs. Aufrere, which was to be convert- 
ed inte an infirmary, was valued, with the 
small piece of land adjoining it, at 6,3801. ; 
and the remaining land, which was four 
acres, was let for 55/. a year. It was with 
considerable astonishment he had read 
the Report, and he never could have sup- 
posed it to be one drawn up on the part 
of the public but on the part of a lessee, 
who was stating every thing he could for 
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his own interest. Respecting what fell 
from the Chancellor of the Exchequer, as 
to prevailing with col. Gordon to give up 
the grant, if any fraud or delusion had 
beén practised onthe Treasury, he thought 
it would be like the case of a minor’s es- 
tate, in which, where fraud or delusion 
was used, a court of equity would set 
aside the agreement made by trustees ; 
so, in this instance, if fraud or delusion by 
any one appeared, the house might inter- 
fere, and prevent the completion of the 
rant. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer exp\ain- 
ed, and said he never supposed there was 
any fraud or delusion ; but that if on in- 
quiry it should be found a desirable thing, 
and that, on the new plan of Mr. Soame, 
the hospital would be benefited by it, the 
Treasury would endeavour to get the 
grant relinquished. 

Mr. Long said, the board never heard a 
word of complaint on this subject till the 
13th of April, till the morning of the very 
day on which the hon. baronet first 
brought the matter before the house; and 
they immediately began an investigation 
of the subject, and had continued their in- 
quiries ever since. it had been said no 
individual ought to have this ground, but 
that it should be converted to the general 
use of the hospital. He thought soas much 
as any one, and no man would be more 
ready to put it to that use, if proved to be 
advantageous to the hospital. He wished 
the Minutes of Evidence taken before the 
board since the 13:h of April should be 
laid before the house. They would then 
see what had been done. As soon as this 
motion was negatived, he should move 
that those Minutes of Evidence be laid 
before the house, and if, after they had 
seen those and the other papers which his 
right hon. friend meant to bring forward, 
the house should not be satisfied, they 
might then have recourse to a select cor- 
mittee. 

Mr Jortley said, the hon. baronet op- 
posite (sir F. Burdett), who was always 
loud against abuses, had characterised this 
as being of all jobs the worst ;_ that indeed 
it should be called the Job. In that case 
he thought we might take credit to our- 


selves for more than an ordinary share of 


virtue. The veteran soldier was here said 
to have been robbed of his convenience, 
but he maintained that the case had not 
been made out. 

Sir O. Mosley in reply, agreed that the 
case was not made.eut, because the house 
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had not all the necessary evidence before 
it: But, he pledged himself to make it 
out by the viva voce evidence he had of- 
fered to produce, and which he should 
bring before a select committee, if that 
mode was thought the most preferable 
way of proceeding. He understood col. 
Gordon had already been offered 4,000). 
profit on his purchase, and was of opinion 
the Treasury had better give him that 
sum than complete the transaction. He 
agreed that since the question was first 
before the house, the site of col. Gordon’s 
house had been changed, but to what part 
it had been transplanted he did not know, 
access to the premises having since been 
denied him. 

The house then divided, 

For the Motion- - - - - 73 
Against it - - 2 - - - 170 
Majority against the Motion 97 

[Papurs retarinc To Spain.) Mr. Can- 

ning presented to the house, the following 
PAPERS 
RELATING TO SPAIN. 

No. L—Copy of a Disratrcu from the 
right hon. J. HH. Frere, to Mr. Secretary 
Canning, dated Aranjucz, Nov. 24th, 
1S03. 

Sir; The inclosed Note which I took 
occasion to send yesterday to M. Garay, 
the secretary of the Junta, contains the 
recapitulation of a conversation which I 
had with him the evening befere, in con- 
sequence of a very urgent representation 
which I had received from Sir John Moore, 
complaining of the inattention and negli- 
gence which the army under his command 
had experienced from the Spanish govern- 
ment, and declaring that in case of their 
continuance, he should conceive ‘it his 
duty to withdraw a force, whose safety 
was exposed to imminent hazard, without 
the possibility of rendering themselves 
useful. This Note contains so exact a 
statement of what passed on this subject, 
that it is hardly necessary to add any 
thing, except that M. Garay deprecated, 
in the most earnest terms, the retreat of 
our troops upon Portugal, as a measure 
which must ensure the ruin of their cause ; 
an opinion in which I could not help 
agreeing with him ; but which (having no 
means of obviating such a step) I could 
only press as an additional reason for de- 
sisting from a line of conduct, ruinous and 
absurd in itself, and obviously leading to 
the result which he most dreaded.—M. 
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Garay likewise informed me, that an en- 
quiry was to be instituted into the causes 
of the disaster at Burgos. I have the 


honour to be, &c. (Signed) 
J. 1. Frere. 


Translation of a Nove from the right hon. 
J. H. Frere, to M. de Garay, dated 
Aranjuez, 23rd Nov. 1808. 


Sir; Ihave thought it incumbent on me 
to address to your excellency, as member 
and secretary of the Supreme Central 
Junta, a representation which appeared to 
me too important not to be communicated 
to that assembly by one of its individuals, 
distinguished by its confidence, and 
charged with its most important functions. 
—Letters which have reached me from 
sir John Moore have occasioned my re- 
capitulating to you the coinplaints which 
he addressed to me, and which he re- 
gretted, he said, it was not in his power 
personally to make at Aranjuez. — He 
complains first of the state of uncertainty 
in which he finds himself as to the num- 
bers and positions of the enemy, and even 
as to the projects and events of the cain- 
paign, to such a degree, he says, that at 
the time of the unmilitary evacuation of 
Valladolid by general Pignatelli, that of- 
ficer did not think proper to send him in- 
telligence of it. The details of the flight, 
and of the effective state of the army of 
Estremadura, were likewise long unknown 
to him; the defeat of general Blake, and 
his retreat upon Reynosa, were likewise 
unknown to him, until at length he re- 
ceived an account of it from Madrid.— 
He proceeds in these terms: “ I have no 
communication with any of the Spanish 
armies, neither am I acquainted with the 
intentions of the Spanish government, nor 
with those of any of its generals. Casta- 
nos, with whom I had been directed to 
correspond, is deprived of his command, 
at the moment when I might have expected 
some accounts from him; and Romana, 
with whom I am now, I suppose, to enter 
into a correspondence, is absent. In the 
meanwhile, the French are only four days 
march from my army, which is but now 
assembling ; aud I cannot yet learn the 
state of their force ; no channel of infor- 
mation has been opened to me, and I have 
not yet been long enough in the country 
to find them out myself. I acquaint you 
with these particulars ; I wish it were in 
my power to go to Aranjuez or Madrid, 
in order to make a representation of them 
im person; for truly, if matters remain in 

Vou. XIV. 
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this state, the ruin of the cause of Spain, 
and the defeat of her armies, cannot fail 
to take place; and it will become my 
duty to look to the safety of the British 
forces alone, and to take measures for ex- 
tricating them from a situation, where, 
without the possibility of being useful, 
they are exposed to certain defeat.”’—In 
answer to these observations relative to 
general Castanos and the marquis de la 
Romana, your excellency informed me, to 
my very great surprise, that it was about 
ten days since orders had been dispatched 
to the marquis de la Romana, that he 
should take the command of the army of 
the centre, leaving that of the north and of 
the Asturias under the orders of general 
Blake.—A secret, common to an assembly 
of thirty-two persons, might, it seems to 
me, have been confided to the minister of 
his Britannic majesty, even though there 
had not been an interesting fact in ques- 
tion, the knowledge of which was neces- 
sary towards carrying on that correspond- 
ence on which the safety of the English 
army might depend. 1 conceived that 
your excellency would not be insensible 
to the justice of this remark ; to which I 
might have added, that the news of the 
entry of the French into Valladolid was 
concealed from me.—The intelligence of 
the defeat of general Blake (which might 
have occasioned the total defeat of the 
two divisions, which were beginning to 
form themselves under generals Moore 
and Baird) was indeed communicated to 
me, but not till the evening of the day 
after that on which the courier had ar- 
rived.—I am very far from feeling the 
least sentiment of personal resentment to- 
wards those respectable persons, who have 


only followed a system which has been 


prescribed to them, as well with regard to 
their answers as to their silence; but it is 
my duty loudly to protest against the con- 
tinuance of a system, which, without en- 
suring secrecy with respect to the enemy, 
establishes distrust and mystery, instead 
of that confidence which should serve asa 
basis to those combinations on which the 
fate of the present war must depend.— 
I have learnt, with much pleasure, the 
recal of the commission sent to the army 
of the centre, as well as the account of the 
nomination of M. de Morla, with full 
powers to confer and conclude with our 
officers, on all subjects relative to a system 
of efficacious. co-operation; and I hope 
that these powers will be augmented, as 
well in what relates to execution, as deli- 
2D 
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beration.—The courier dispatched to the 
marquis de la Romana will, doubtless, 
have conveyed to him, agreeably to the 
intentions of your excellency, an order to 
open a communication with general sir 
John Moore. I cannot conclude without 
thanking your excellency for the attention 
with which you listened, in my first con- 
ference, to the details of a representation 
necessarily irksome. I entreat you at the 
same time to accept the assurances, &c. 
(Signed) J. H. Frere. 


No. Il.—Extract of 2 Dispatrcs from the 
right hon. John Hookham Frere, to Mr. 
Secretary Canning; dated Aranjuez, 
26th November 1808. 


I send inclosed a Note from M. Garay, 
in answer to the one which I addressed to 
him in consequence of the verbal re- 
monstrances, which I had made, founded 
upon the representation of sir John Moore. 


Copy of a Note from M. Garay, to the 
right hon. John Hookham Frere; dated 
Aranjuez, 24th November 1808. 


(Transtation.) Most Excellent Sir; I 
have laid before the Supreme ruling Junta 
of the kingdom, the Note your excellency 
was pleased to address to me yesterday, 
relative to the complaints made to you by 
sir John Moore, with regard to the state of 
ignorance in which he was kept with respect 
to the number and positions of the enemy, 
and to the events and operations of our 
armies.—Of the evacuation of Valladolid, 
which was not a military moveinent, the 
Supreme Junta knows nothing, neither of 


the particulars of an action in which one | 


of the divisions of the army of Estramadura 
was concerned; the same was the case 
with regard to the details of the operations 
of general Blake, who states that he -has 
had two engagements, the one of which 
was in favour of our arms, and the other, 
though of no great advantage to the enemy, 
obliged him to retreat to Reynosa.—Each 
of the generals had received positive or- 
ders from the Junta, which are-now reite- 
rated to them by extraordinary couriers, 
to communicate with the English general, 
and to act in concert with him. His ma- 
jesty would receive the highest satisfaction 
if sir John Moore could appear personally 
at Aranjuez, or at Madrid, to make such 
observations, and to adjust those points 
which he thinks might conduce to the re- 
moval of those circumstances which appear 
contrary to good understanding, and which 
might produce all the effect that may be 
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expected from our union with the great 
power, which with such generosity affords 
us assistance, and which the Junta could 
not see disappointed, without the greatest 
regret. ‘This however could not happen, 
if, acting in concert and with a perfect 
harmony, we avail ourselves of a speed 
union of the forces, to complete the destruc- 
tion of the enemy and of his plans; if, the 
English troops forming a junction with the 
left of our army, we compose a formidable 
body of seventy thousand infantry and six 
thousand cavalry, a force with which we 
should be certain of the blow, and which 
we never could be by any different con- 
duct. ‘Then the generous efforts of our 
ally, England, would complete the work, 
under whose happy and auspicious com- 
mencement the eternal friendship and alli- 
ance by which the two nationsare for ever 
to be connected, began ; so that neither 
interest nor policy shall ever break the 
bonds by which they are united.—When I 
spoke to your excellency with regard to 
general Castanos, I had the honour to ex-” 
plain to you the strong political motives 
that existed for acting as we had done. 
Your excellency was convinced, and it was 
then determined, that he should not quit 
the command until the arrival of the mar- 
quis de la Romana. In this there has 
heen no secret, nor should there be any, 
however important it may be, with regard 
to the minister of a friendly nation, towards 
whom the Junta feels the greatest personal 
esteem and consideration, independent of 
his official character.—The Junta knew 
of the enemv’s entry into Valladolid, and 
afterwards of the evacuation of that city 
by the French troops, who made but a 
very short stay there.—General Morla is 
appointed to treat with the English gene- 
rals, to agree upon the necessary plans and 
operations, and to: give information of them 
to the Supreme Junta: proceeding imme- 
diately to the execution of those measures 
which are urgent and necessary.—I have 
now only to assure your excellency of the 
particular satisfaction and pleasure I de- 
rived from hearing yeur remarks upon 
those matters, which led to this our first 
conference. I shall be ready to repeat it, 
with pleasure, as often as your excellency 
may think proper, either at your house, or 
wherever else you may choose to appoint, 
In the mean time, I am, &e. 
(Signed) Martin DE Garay. 

No. 3.—Substance of a CoMMUNICATION 

from lieutenant general Sir John Moore, 
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to Charles Stuart, esquire; dated Sala- 
manca, 29th November 1808. 


I had determined to unite the army if 

ossible, and to try what could be done 
for the Spaniards; though I own, I saw 
but little chance of doing much good. I 
had ordered Baird, though all his corps 
could not be at Astorga until the 4th, to 
march with such part as already was 
there, to Benevente on the 1st December; 
and on that day I was to march myself 
with a corps from this to Toro, and to send 
another to Zamora. Hope was to have 
marched to Tordecillas; and we should 
thus have taken up a line upon the Douro, 
to cover the arrival of our stores, &c. and 
then to have acted according to ciccum- 
stances. But this destruction of Castanos’s 
army, announced by your letter, which 
Mr. Vaughan brought me yesterday after- 
noon, changes the case. My junction 
with Baird is no longer practicable. But 
if it was, the little resistance made by the 
Spanish armies gives no hope of our doing 
any good. We should soon have the 
greatest force of the enemy to encounter 
single handed, and this we are not equal 
to; I have therefore come to the deter- 
mination to retire. I have ordered Baird 
to fall back on Corunna. I shall endea- 
your to unite with Hope, and retire upon 
the frontier of Portugal. I shal! be at 
hand to return, if affairs take a more fa- 
vourable turn; or the army may be trans- 
ported by me to some other point, where 
they may still de useful, if this govern- 
ment be overset, and another rises up di- 
rected by men of more ability. 








HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Monday, May 8. 


[Scorcu Jupicature Bitt.}] On this 
bill being reported from the committee, 

Lord Grenville rose, and expressed his 
surprize at the silent manner in which it 
had been introduced into the house, and 
passed through its stages. It was a bill of 
the greatest importance, and one that 
ought not to be smuggled through the 
house. The object of the bill was to ex- 
tend the period already fixed by parlia- 
ment for the report of the commissioners 
nominated to inquire into and report to 
that house the amendments practicable in 
the administration of justice in Scotland, 
and particularly to report upon the great 
question of extending the benefits of Trial 
by Jury in civil as well as criminal cases 


‘ 
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in that part of the island. These commis” 
sioners were bound to report trom time to 
time, and to make their final report by the 

2ih of November, 1809. But as yet he 
was in perfect ignorance of their proceed- 
ings, as their lordships had received no 
report whatever from them. It was of 
importance to know what was the great 
difficulty that stood in the way of the 
duties parliament appointed them to per- 
form, and whether they had really been ° 
negligent or indisposed, or whether it was 
the fault of the king’s secretary of state, 
who had not laid these reports from time 
to time on their lordships’ table. A noble 
and learned lord, who was the predecessor 
of the noble and learned lord on the wool- 
sack, and whom his majesty had been ad- 
vised to appoint one of the Commissioners, 
and whose great talents were an ornament 
to that house or any other place, and 
whose assistance in every instance must 
be great and beneficial, that noble and 
learned lord, notwithstanding his particular 
connection with, and knowledge of, the 
northern part of the island, did not, till 
yesterday, know any thing of this bill 
which had come so unobservedly and 
strangely into that house. He was sure 
that that noble lord would do his duty as 
a commissioner, and so he couid say of 
another person named in that commission. 
The great majority of the commission his 
lordship was not acquainted with, nor even 
knew their persons. But it was desirable 
and necessary to know what they had 
done, for if this bill were passed without 
comment, they might come next session 
very probably requesting farther delay. 
He thought that those who had taken an 
active part in the proposed ameliorations 
in the administration of Scottish jurispru- 
dence, were not treated with ali that re- 
spect which was the usual courtesy of one 
noble lord to others, when they had no 
notice or intimation whatever of such a 
bill being about to be brought forward. 
He desired, therefore, to know what pro- 
ceedings had already been had_ by those 
commissioners, before he could consent, 
in the very teeth of the conditions of theirs 
appointment, and without a single reasen 
assigned, to this dangerous delay. It was 
desirable to know what disposition the 
commissioners had to perform their duties. 
The noble and learned lord on the wool- 
sack gave hopes to the house that reports 
would be presented from time to time ; 
but the house did not stand, towards those 
commissioners, upon the mere assertion or 
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promise of the noble and learned lord. On 
the contrary, the house had embodied its 
wishes into the very legislative measure 
from which the commissioners derived 
their existence as such.—After many 
other observations delivered with consi- 
derable animation, his lordship intimated 
his intention to move something on the 
subject, in order to learn what the com- 
missioners had done, and the real state of 
their inquiries. 

The Lord Chancellor, after some com- 
ments upon the manner of the noble baron 
in making his remarks, siated the reasons 
for the delay proposed. When he advised 
the nomination that took place, he was 
acting in the way which he thought best 
for the purpose. He had recommended 
the names of those who were judges, or 
else barristers of great practice in West- 
minster Hall. The same course he had 
pursued with respect to the lords and the 
advocates in the court of session. Now, 
it happened, inevitably, that these persons 
resided at a great distance from each 
other, and that they had not those faci- 
lities that ensued from meeting all toge- 
ther in one common place ; hence their 
communications must be much less prompt 
and frequent, and as so much must take 
place by written correspondence, it was 
absolutely impossible to be so quick as 
sune persons might wish or expect. A 
great deal of information was wanted on 
a subject where the question was of the 
changing a part of the ancient laws. The 
noble and learned lord alluded to, and 
who was not in the house (lord Erskine) 
he had knewn so long, that he was sure 
that he would not have thanked the noble 
baron, for the censure he had pronounced 
on his (the Lord Chancellor’s) conduct. 
‘The noble and learned lord made some ob- 
servations upon the noble baron’s charge 
of smuggling in the bill, which his lord- 
ship denied ; as also upon the want of at- 
tention to himself, of which he appeared 
to complain. His lordship believed that 
he was not likely to be accused of shew- 
ing a want of attention to any noble lord, 
and he could hardly have imagined the 
possibility of such a charge. 

Lord Redesdale stated various reasons 
for the prolongation of the existence of the 
commission, and commented in strong 
terms upon the imputations thrown by the 
noble baron on some of the most respec- 
table characters of the country. It was 
not fair or just to condemn the commis- 
sioners, and to assume that they had no 
prish to discharge their duty. 
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_ The Lord Chancellor and lord Grenville 
explained mutually several times, after 
which the bill was’ ordered to be recom- 
mitted for Friday next. Lord Grenville 
moved, first for an address to his majesty, 
praying that the proceedings of the com- 
mittee might be laid belore the house, 
which, after some conversation, was chang- 
ed for aresolution, agreed to, xem. con. that 
the commissioners should inform the house 
what progress they have made up to the 
present day. 





HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Monday, May 8. 

[Kine’s MerssaGE RESPECTING THE 
Prince Recent oF PorruGa..] Mr. Se- 
cretary Canning brought down a Message 
from his majesty, which was read by the 
Speaker, as follows : 

« G. R. His majesty thinks » right to 
acquaint the house of commons that his 
majesty’s ally the Prince Regent of Portu- 
gal, has requested his majesty’s assent to 
the raising of a loan of 600,000I. in this 
country, the produce of which to be ap- 
plied in part to the liquidation of advances 
made by his majesty to the Prince Regent, 
on his emigration from Portugal ; and for 
services connected with his establishment. 
A Convention has been entered into be- 
tween his majesty and the Prince Regent, 
by which the latter secures to his majesty 
the revenues of the Island of Madeira, for 
the payment of the interest, and for the 
gradual reduction of the principal of this 
Loan ; a copy of which Convention his 
majesty will order as soon as possible to be 
laid on the table of the house ; but as it 
may be necessary to provide for raising 
this Loan, in the Supplies of the year, and 
as his majesty has engaged to recommend 
to parliament to guarantee the payment 
of it, he has thought proper to make this 
communication to the house, and -his ma- 
jesty relies on his faithful commons, that 
they will enable him to fulfil the engage- 
ments which he has contracted with his 
allies.”* 

His majesty’s Message was ordered to 
be referred to the Committee of Supply on 
Friday. 

[Famtty or Generar Sir Joun Moore.]} 
Lord Morpeth rose and observed, that it was 
a matter of public regret that the female 
part of that gallant general’s family were 
not provided for in such manner as could 
be wished; and requested to know whe- 
ther any measures had been taken for that 
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purpose, in consequence of what had fallen 
from the noble lord (Castlereagh) on a for- 
mer night. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer answered, 


that it was certainly the intention of go-. 


vernment to make the kind of provision 
now alluded to by the noble lord ; but on 
this being intimated to the female part of 
general Moore’s family, they expressed a 
wish that any provision intended for them 
might be transterred to a male branch of 
their family; and it was therefore the in- 
tention of his majesty’s ministers to recom- 
mend that the provision be made for the 
brother of sir John Moore, whom the rest 
of the family wished to receive it. 

{Tuirp Revorr oF THE Finance Com- 
mittee.] Mr. Henry Martin rose, in pur- 
suance of his notice, to call the attention 
of the house to the contents of the Third 
Report of the Committee on Public Offices. 
Though aware, that in bringing this sub- 
ject under the consideration of parliament, 
he was but barely doing a duty, yet, if the 
hon. gent. (Mr. Bankes) who had taken so 
large a part in framing the Report in the 
Committee, had shown any disposition to 
take up the question, or if his majesty’s 
ministers had, since the commencement of 
the present session, manifested any inten- 
tion to bring ferward any measures with a 
view to act upon the suggestions of the 
Report, he should never have thought of 
interfering with the subject. He should, 
therefore, be exempt from the odium of 
bringing forward the subject unseasonably, 
because the Resolutions which he meant to 
propose would have a tendency to assist in 
carrying the Resolutions of that house into 
effect, and to comply with the recommend- 
ations given by his majesty in various 
Speeches from the throne. The house, in 
passing the Resolutions to which he ad- 
verted, and in appointing the Committee 
which had made this Report, had given a 
pledge to the public to prosecute a reform 
in the public expenditure, so far as was 
consistent with the public service ; for he 
could not suppose, that the only use, for 
which Committees were appointed, was to 
make reports to lie on their table, without 
leading to any practical reform of the 
abuses which might be detected. The ap- 
pointment of the Committee, therefore, 
was a pledge on the part of the house, that 
every reform would be promoted which 
could be effected without detriment to the 
public expenditure. It would be for the 
house, then, to see what the Report con- 
gained, and to judge how the suggestions it 





recommended could be acted upon for the 
public service. ‘The Report referred to 
pensions, sinecures, offices performed by 
deputy, and compensations for pensions, ° 
the annual amount of which exceeded one 
million and a half. This was the state of 
the fact, as appeared from the Report; and 
as several other offices had not been re- 
turned, and the sum inserted in the Report 
was exclusive of the duchy of Lancaster, 
which, in the language of Mr. Burke, 
though not affording a revenue of more 
than four or five thousand pounds, gave rise 
to a patronage of fifty thousand pounds, it 
would be obvious, that this aggregate was 
under the real amount. He was not pre- 
pared to state, that by any measures he 
could propose, any considerable portion of 
this sum could be reduced. But when they 
were hourly called upon to augment the 
public burthens, when they reflected upon 
the enormous increase of the public debt 
within the last six years, they would be 
convinced that the subject was deserving of 
the most serious attention, and that it was 
most desirable, if possible, to make every 
practicable retrenchment in this expendi- 
ture. Of the whole sum, about six hun- 
dred and ninety seven thousand seven 
hundred and forty seven pounds, appeared 
to him actually necessary ; but as to the 
remainder, he conceived it to be the 
bounden duty of the house, to inquire 
what reduction could be made, what re- 
trenchment effected in every part or 
branch of it. Whatever was necessary 
for the support of the royal family ; what- 
ever was requisite for the comfort and 
splendour of the different branches of that 
family ; whatever had been secured by 
parliamentary grant for eminent public 
services; all this, so long as it was pos- 
sible to raise it, he considered not only un- 
exceptionable, but actually necessary for 
the well-being of the state. But when 
the house recollected, that the whole of 
the sum so expended was raised by pub- 
lic taxes, or indirect means of revenue, 
it would feel the prepriety of examining 
into the amount of saving that could be 
procured on the aggregate amount of this 
branch of the public expenditure, without 
injury to the public service. He was 
ready to admit, and it would appear by 
the Resolutions with whieh he meant to 
conclude, that no great immediate saving, 
no very sensible alleviation of the public 
burthens was to be effected. But an es- 
sential benefit must result from the effect 
that would be produced on the public 
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mind, by shewing that there existed a 
sincere disposition in that house, to make 
all the retrenchments that were compatible 
with the public service. He was not one 
of those who regulated their public con- 
duct, or would resort to any particular 
measure, “ arbitrio popularis aure ;’’ but 
when the wishes of the people were di- 
rected to a rational reform of existing 
abuses, he thought they ought to be at- 
tended to. . What the wishes of the peo- 
ple were in such a case, when they tended 


to sucha Reform, Mr. Burke had described | 


to be a just aud salutary warning to that 
house.— The right hon. gent. opposite 
would recollect what had taken place in 
1782 on this subject. From that period 
to the present time, scarce a session had 
elapsed without the attention of the house 
having been drawn to the subject. They 
had had reports regularly from 1786 to 
1791, referring to the various branches of 
the public expenditure; and they had 
since the Reports of the Committee ap- 
pointed in 1796, in which the person (the 
Speaker) whom he had the honour to ad- 
dress, had presided with so much credit 
to himself, and exerted his talents with so 
much benefit for the public service ; reports 
drawn up with so much ability, and contain- 
ing throughout so much political know- 
ledge and sound sense. ‘The Reports of 
1797 recommended an enquiry by that 
house, what retrenchments could be made 
in this particular branch of the public ex- 
penditure. But what had been the conse- 
quence? He was ready to admit, that a 
few offices of the customs had been abo- 
lished, yet how much had the remaining 
suggestions of this Report been neglected, 
when not a step had been taken to carry 
them into effect?) The Report of 1796 
referred to the offices and sinecures in the 
Courts of Justice, and as it appeared by 
that Report, the Committee recommended 
the abolition of offices of that description 
to the amount of 26,879/. per annum. 
It was curious, too, to remark that lord 
Hale, that most eminent judicial authority, 
had also long previously recommended 
the abolition of such offices. Yet,so far 
were the suggestions of the Report from 
having been attended to, that he observed 
by the return of places granted in rever- 
sion, that even since the Report had been 
presented to the house, one of the offices 
of the description recommended to be 
abolished, had been granted in reversion, 
after the demise of the person at present 


in possession of it. Parliament, however, | 
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had a good opportunity for carrying into 
eflect the recommendations of the Report 
by the abolition of such offices, when they 
made a provision for retiring Judges and 
Chancellors. ‘The provision so made might 
well have been made the purchase of the 
patronage of the Judges in the appointment 
to those offices which were recommended to 
be abolished. Whoever recollected that the 
situations of the Judges had been formerly 
held during pleasure: whoever called'to 
mind that the salaries of the Judges had 
bzen, from time to time, increased (though 
it was not his intention to disapprove of 
such increase, or to state, that the increase 
was even sufficient, yet) whoever looked 
to either of these events, must be sensible 
that the abolition of these offices might on 
either occasion have been provided for, 
The sale of offices in the courts of justice 
was really a disgrace to the institutions of 
the country; and, though no abuse had 
arisen from it, as far as the administration 
of justice was concerned, yet it was a prac- 
tice which had better be discontinued. 
And, therefore, he most earnestly hoped, 
that the labours of the Finance Committee 
would prove more effectual than those of 
any former Committee. He was not vain 
enough to suppose, that the remedies he 
had to propose would be effectual to his 
object; but he trusted that it would be 
admitted on all hands that some remedies 
were necessary. One thing was clear, 
that wherever an abuse was pointed out, a 
remedy ought, if possible, to be applied. 
He should, therefore, hardly have thought 
that there could be any objection to the 
Resolutions which he was about to submit 
to the house ; so obviously proper upon the 
bare statement of them, and, though not 
exactly borne out by the very words of 
the Report, yet in every respect conforma- 
ble to its object and spirit, had he not 
heard that it had been said out of doors 
(he begged pardon for the irregularity of 
the allusion) that these sinecure places and 
pensions were so intimately connected 
with the prerogatives and rights of the 
crown, as to form the palladium of the 
British constitution. When gentlemen 
considered the enormous increase of the 
public taxes since the year 1786; when 
they considered that the army and the 
navy had been augmented nearly tenfold ; 
when they looked to the existing state of 
the continent, and contemplated what was 
likely to be the state of Europe hereafter, 
when even in the event of peace, we could 
not return to a small peace establishment 5 
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when they contemplated all these circum- 
stances, it was impossible for them-to be 
of opinion, that the influence of the crown 
would be materially diminished by the 
abolition of sinecures. It appeared by the 
Report, that the whole of the expenditure 
of the year in 1791, including the militia 
establishment, (but he admitted upon a 
peace establishment,) amounted to fifteen 
millions nine hundred and sixty nine 
thousand pounds. The expenditure of the 
last year was 77,800,0001. The influence 
of the crown, in consequence of such an 
increase of expenditure, could not there- 
fore, be much affected by the abolition of 
sinecures. ‘There would still remain to the 
crown the legitimate patronage in the ap- 
pointment to all situations, naval, military, 
civil, and judicial. It would still have the 
appointments connected with the collec- 
tion of the revenue, and many others which 
were unknown in former times. Surely, 
then, it could not be seriously contended 
that the appointment to these sinecures was 
at all essential to the stability or the dig- 
nity of the regal power. The appointment 
to sinecures had been represented by Mr. 
Burke, as “ the perennial spring of all 
prodigality and disorder, which loaded us 
more than millions of our debt.” It was 
io this part of the Report, that the house 
was particularly called upon to attend.— 
Having already stated the amount of the 
expenditure in sinecures, pensions, &c. he 
proposed next to consider it under two 
heads, the one unobjectionable, the other 
questionable, though it was not his wish 
to be understood to consider what he re- 
presented questionable as altogether ob- 
jectionable. According to his view, what- 
ever pensions were settled on the different 
branches of the royal family; whatever 
pensions were charged upon the consoli- 
dated fund, and secured by act of parlia- 
ment; whatever pensions were charged 
upon the civil list, and regulated by Mr. 
Burke’s act, should be left altogether out 
of consideration, as unobjectionable. Of 
the same description he considered the 
pensions to officers’ widows; the provision 
for superannuated artificers ; and for men 
retiring from office after long and faithful 
service; and he should leave them also 
out of view. The whole amount, under 
these various heads, was 697,740/. in 
England. As to the sinecures and allow- 
ances by way of pensions, and pensions 
not regulated by Mr. Burke’s bill, he con- 
sidered them as primd facie questionable, 
and proposed to take a view of them as 





they existed, first in England, then in Scot- 
land, and afterwards in Ireland. The first 
of this class of pensions, which he regarded 
as questionable, came under the head of 
pensions to foreign ministers. In the year 
1787 the amount of these pensions was 
9,185/. but it was now, as appeared by the 
Report, as high as 51,689/. besides some 
contingent pensions and others not included 
in the Report; but whether any others 
had been granted since the Report was 
presented, he could not take upon him to 
state. A great increase had, therefore, 
taken place under this head. By Mr. 
Burke’s bill it was proposed to reduce the 
aggregate amount of the pension-list to 
60,000/. but that limit was afterwards ex- 
tended to 95,000/. so that the pensions to 
foreign ministers had encreased to more 
than one half of the whole amount of the 
pension list, according to the provisions of 
Mr. Burke’s bill. This was a subject which 
called for the serious attention of the house ; 
and upon this branch of the public expen- 
diture it was his opinion, that a most im- 
portant retrenchment might in time be ef- 
fected,—Another class of pensions to which 
he felt it his,duty to call the attention of 
the house was, that of the pensions arising 
out of and charged upon the four and a half 
per cent. duties; with respect to the pen- 
sions arising out of those duties, it was not 
his intention in that instance to submit any 
specific resolution to the house ; but at the 
same time, if his calling the attention of 
his majesty’s ministers to that part of the 
subject, should be productive of no mea- 
sure on their part for applying a remedy 
in that case, he should then feel it his duty 
to submit to the house at some future pe- 
riod, the propriety of sending up to the 
throne, an humble and dutiful Address 
upon this subject, considering that to be 
the most respectful mode of proceeding, 
in all cases where the application related 
to any interference with the royal prero- 
gative. He would here recal to the 
house’s recollection, the rise of those du- 
ties: It would be recollected that, in the 
first instance, these duties upon the four 
and a half per cents. had been granted by 
an Act of the Assembly of the Island of 
Barbadoes in the year 1663, but at that 
time those duties were appropriated to co- 
lonial purposes, the payment of their civil 
list establishment : and the internal benefit 
of the island itself. After the Revolution 
the application of those duties was extend- 
ed, and appropriated by parliament in the 
reign of queen Anne to the civil list ser- 
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vice of this country. On referring to the 
14th volume of the Journals, it would be 
found that a Petition had been presented to 
that house from the colonists in Barba- 
does, stating the original ground of grant- 
ing those duties, praying their. due ap- 
propriation, and for relief, against the 
pressure occasioned by their recent ap- 
propriation. In consequence of that peti- 
tion, it would appear from that-volume of 
the Journals, that that house sent up an 
humble Address to her majesty, praying 
that those duties might be placed as nearly 
as might be, upon their original grounds, 
and that they should be omitted in the 
civil list ; and to this address her majesty 
had graciously replied, « That these duties 
having been granted specially for particu- 
lar purposes, should make no part of her 
civil list.’ But to prove that the house 
had aright to interfere on the subject, he 
referred to the Army Extraordinaries, 
where they would find provision uniformly 
made for those services to which these 
duties had been formerly appropriated. 
The public had a right, therefore, to these 
duties as purchasers, having defrayed the 
expenditure to which they were applied. 
‘When the four and a half per cents. had 
been originally granted, the salaries of the 
governors and other officers in the govern- 
ment of the island of Barbadoes, were then 
paid out of those duties, as appeared from 
the Accounts laid upon the table between 
the years 1701 and 1740, and not the sa- 
- laries only but the expences resulting from 
keeping the respective fortifications, &c. 
in repair: whereas at present all those 
estimates were included in the Army Ex- 
traordinaries for each year. ‘There was 
also another ground upon which the ap- 
plication of that house to his majesty upon 
this subject could not be considered an 
interference with his royal prerogative. 
Originally the grant of a pension in 1765 
to the late duke of Gloucester, was paid 
out of the four and a half per cent. duties, 
but parliament afterwards transferred this 
grant,amounting to 9000l.a year, to the con- 
solidated fund, and it was paid during the 
remainder of his life, for a number of years, 
not out of those duties, but out of the conso- 
lidated fund, which saving to the four and a 
half per cent. duties gave parliament a 
proportionable claim upon those duties, by 
diminishing in that proportion the charges 
upon them.—The next class of Pensions 
which he considered as questionable, and to 
which he proposed to call the attention of the 
house, was those issued out of the Treasury 
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Fee Fund, out of the establishments of the 
different offices, and those created by way 
of addition to the establishments. ‘These 
he considered not only questionable but 
suspicious, not alone from their nature and 


amount, but from the manner in which 


they originated ; and consequently pro- 
per objects of constitutional jealousy, and 
parliamentary superintendance.—Another 
head of Pensions which he looked upon 
as questionable was, that of those granted 
in the shape of pensions or allowances 
out of the ordinaries of the navy to retired 
civil officers and wives of living naval offi- 
cers. Noman could contend that a pro- 
vision should not-be made for officers un- 
der such circumsiances, but it was the 
manner in which the thing was done that 
called for attention. ‘That house had never 
proved backward to remunerate merito- 
rious officers ; they had never refused any 
application for that purpose. But it was 
the manner in which that object was now 
attained that he complained of, as directly 
leading to abuses ; because it enabled the 
heads of departments to superannuate 
whom they pleased ; not by an order of 
his majesty in council, not by warrant 
under the sign manual, but by virtue of a 
power exercised by the heads of depart- 
ments, to grant pensions to whoever they 
thought proper. ‘To correct this practice, 
therefore, could not be to interfere with 
the king’s prerogative.—There was also a 
class of pensions granted under the sigu 
manual, which, because greater in amount, 
was a greater grievance. ‘This class was 
supported out of the funds produced by 
the sale of Old Stores. It was impossible 
that when naval stores had been granted 
by parliament for the public service, they 
should ever cease to be the property of 
the public, or become a source of reve- 
nue to his majesty. Upon this head there- 
fore, itwas his intention to propose a spe- 
cific Resolution, in order to prevent in 
future such a misappropriation of a public 
fund., It would be quite another question, 
how the persons now provided for from 
that fund should be otherwise provided for ; 
but the practice was unconstitutional, and 
should be put an end to.—Tiere was one 
head, denominated allowances in the nature 
of Pensions, which so much resembled 
pensions, that he could not distinguish 
them; and if this denomination had been 
adopted with a view to get rid of the limi- 
tation of the pension list imposed by Mr. 
Burke’s bill, he was sure the house would 
feel the necessity of putting a atop, or as 
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least of establishing some limit, to the 
practice. The amount of these pensions, 
out of the royal bounty, out of the Fee 
Funds, out of the Ordnance allowance, 
and out of the Lord Chamberlain’s Office, 
exceeded 56,700/. whilst the allowances in 
the nature of pensions, of the same descrip- 
tion charged upon the civil list, amounted 
to 42,000/, making together nearly 
99,000/; being more than it was possible 
to have granted under the provisions of Mr. 
Burke’s bill.—It was barely necessary for 
him to state the nature and extent of this 
branch of public expenditure, to con- 
vince the house of the propriety of an 
inquiry how far retrenchment might be 
practicable.—He came next to.a most 
important head, that of Sinecures and 
Offices executed by Deputy, which in 
England alone amounted to 242,3551. per 
annum. In the colonies particularly 
those taken from the enemy, there were 
several which had not been returned, 
and consequently it was evident that 
the sum stated in the Report must be less 
than the actual expeaditure under this 
head. This sum included all the offices 
under the head of sinecures of offices exe- 
cuted by deputy, and those of the courts 
of Jaw.—But here he must observe, that 
it was not his intention to submit any Re- 
solution vpon the subject, that could im- 
mediately affect the interests of those who 
held these offices. He could not, how- 
ever, avoid cailing the atterition of the 
house to a passage of a Report which had 
been made by a Committee upon offices 


of this description, towards the close of 


lord North’s administration. The pas- 
sage stated, that where bona fide duties 
were attached to an office, it became a 
frechold to the possessor if he held it for 
life, but if he derived a stipend only from 
the office, without any duty to periorm, it 
could not be considered as a freehold. 
The Report, too, added, that it was the 
maxim of our ancestors that when an of- 
fice became a sinecure, it was in fact va- 
cated. The Report then went on to state, 
that in such times (a time when the whole 
of the expeniliture of the country did not 


exceed fifteen millions) it was tlhe duty of 


parliament to make every possible re- 
trenchment in the public expenditure. 
Whatever reasons could apply to such 
times, must apply witli doubie force to 
the present times.—Thus he had gone 
through the principal heads to which it 
was his wish to call the attention of the 
house upon the subject of Sinecures, Pen- 
Vou. XIV. 





sions, and Offices executed by Deputy, so 
far as related to England, and had only to 
add, that the aggregate of this expendi- 
ture, which he classed under the head 
“ objectionable or questionable,” amount- 
ed to four hundred and twenty four thou- 
sand. and seventy-three pounds, thirteen 
shillings, and eleven pence, annually.— 
With respect to Scotland and Ireland, the 
amount under the various heads to which 
he had adverted was of less value, but un- 
questionably not less deserving the consi- 
deration of parliament. The amount of 
pensions in Scotland was at present 
39,7041, but with a view to enable the 
house to judge of the extent to which it 
had been carried, he had to state, that at 
the accession of his present majesty it was 
of little value, the payment of pensions in 
that country, not originally exceeding 
5,9401. He did not find, however, that 
the increase had been applied to the per- 
sonal benefit of the sovereign; but sti!l 
thought the very great increase under 
this head worthy the attention of that 
house. ‘The amount of sinecure offices 
and of offices executed by deputy, was 
not less than 29,300/. Of these he was 
aware, that some were preserved by the 
Act of Union, but these were few in num- 
ber; and every thing he had said with re- 
spect to places of that description in Eng- 
land, was applicable to those in Scotland. 
Hie did not mean, however, to move any 
Resolution upon this head, any more than 
with respect to the pensions out of the 
four and a half per cents. His wish would 
be to propose ata future period, an hum- 
ble Address to his majesty, that he would 
be graciously pleased not to grant pen- 
sions to a larger amount than GOO/. in any 
one year in Scotland, until the whole 
should be reduced to 10,0002., at which it 
should remain, being double what it was 
originally ; whilst the remainder he should 
propose to be carried to the Civil List. 
The total of exceptionable or objection- 
able charge for Scot!and, therefore, includ- 
ing 8.5751. for Miscellaneous Services of 
a doubiful description, amounted to seven- 
ty-seven thousand six hundred and nine 
thousand pounds a year.—As to Ireland, 
that cougtry was far more fruitful in the 
amount of pensions and allowances secu- 
red by act of parliament. By the Papers 
on the table, it appeared, that the present 
amount, under the head of Pensions, ex- 
ceeded the amount limited by the act by 
10,000/.; but as it appeared, that by a 
clause in the act his majesty was autho- 
20 
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rised to grant to the amount of 1200/. in 
each year in pensions, he feared there 
could be no remedy for that excess, until 
an act should be passed to amend the for- 
mer act. ‘The sum granted as compensa- 
tion for those who lost oflices by the 
Union was ninety-seven thousand six hun- 
dred and sixty-three pounds, thirteen 
shillings, and four pence. ‘This was well 
worth the attention of the house, because 
many of those thus compensated must 
have held offices during pleasure, and 
could not have the same claim to compen- 
sation with those who held offices for life. 
—The sinecures and the allowances in the 
nature of Pensions to those superannuated, 
had been much increased in Ireland on 
account of a false interpretation having 
been put upon the act of parliament; and 
to such an extent was this carried, that 
ersons who had served for twenty-five 
years, thought themselves privileged to 
retire, though then perhaps in the prime 
of life, in their 45th or 46th years, when 
they had become fully acquainted with 
the nature of their office, and were at that 
very trine better able to discharge the du- 
ties of it, than they had been at any for- 
mer period, thus superannuating them- 
selves after they had, as it were, served a 
sort of an apprenticeship to the duties of 
the office.— Another circumstance of which 
he had to complain, with respect to the 
indiscriminate allowance of compensations 
was, that they were given not only to 
those who retired from places and offices 
held by patent, but to those ‘also who re- 
tired from places they had held merely 
during pleasure ; this was not in unison 
with the true and original principle of 
such grants, for they were intended to 
prevent injustice ; but what injustice, he 
would ask, was suffered by the man who 
holding a place at pleasure was removed 
at pleasure ? He thought it wrong, there- 
fore, so to misapply the public money, by 
giving it to those who had no claims what- 
ever upon public justice. Hence he 
thought that the best possible remedy 
against all such misapplications, would be 
the publicity of the grants themselves ; if 
they were all publicly given. If no com- 
pensation could be given without every 
circumstance of the grant, nature, and ob- 
ject of it being laid upon the table of that 
house, they wou!d not have to complain 
of so many improper grants, and indeed 
in general, the best remedy. against. the 
evil” they so often heard complained of 
ta that house under the term Jobs, would 
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be publicity in every thing relating to 
the disposal of the public money.—The 
whole amount of objectionable ‘or ques- 

tionable charge for Ireland (including , 
pensions 120, S461. 128. 4d. « compensations 
for Union 97,6630. 135. 4d. sinecures and 

reversons 102,104/.) amounted ts three hun- 
dred and twenty thousand six hundred and 

fourteen pounds six shillings per annum, 

He had now mentioned the evils, and he 
should next state the means by which he 
proposed to come atthe remedies. He 

had in his hand a series of resolutions, 
which he wou!d submit to the Committee, 
in case the house agreed in appointing 
it:—Here the hon. gent. read those Reso- 
lutions, which stated in substance, the ur- 
gent necessity at such a period of the 

strictest economy in the disposal. of the 
public money. That it was not so much 
the object to abolish certain offices as that 
the amount of those charges should not ex- 
ceed the just estimate of the services ren- 
dered thereby to the public. That it was 
desirable that the emoluments of offices 
appertaining to courts of law should not 

be permitted to fluctuate orto go beyond 
their estimate at. their first institution. 
That Mr. Burke’s bill had wisely stipu- 
lated against the unnecessary creation of 
places and offices, and that it would be ex- 
pedient to follow up that stipulation by 

providing for the annual publicity of all 
grants of such Places. The learned and 
hon. gent. then concluded with moving, 

That his Resolutions do lie upon the table, 
and that a Committee of the ‘whole house 
be appointed to take into further cdnsider- 
ation the third Report of the Committee 
of Finance on this day se’nnight.* 





* The following is an Abstract of the Pen- 
sions, &c. from the Papers on the table, as re- 
ferred to in Mr. Martin’s Statement; 

ENGLAND.—PEnsions. 
Royal Family, and paid by Act 

of Parliament out of the 

Consolidated Fund - £133,000 0 0 
House of Orange, Ditto -,- 16,000 0 
Royal Family, out of Civil List, 

by Letters of Privy Seal and 

Sign Manuel - - - - - 
Ditio, out of Consolidated 

Fund, by Act of Parliament 


162,000 0 0 


72,000 0 0 





£.583,000 0 @ 
Floating Pensions for the Prin- 
cesses; to commence on the 
demise. of -his Majesty, 
30,0001. 
Other Pensions, paid out of 
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gent.; and, indeed, he was disposed to go 
beyond the hon. gent, and even the Com- 
mittee on one point, namely, that relating 


Mr. Hf. Thornton rose to second the mo- 
tion. He concurred most cordially in all 
the Resolutions proposed by the hon. 





the Consolidated Fund, by 

Act of Parliament (only 

4,000/. uf-which contingent) 75,990 14 10 
Ditto, on Civil List, under the 

Regulations of Act 22G.3 89,067 13 4 





£-165,058 8 2 
Floating Pensions which will 
become, a Charge on the 
Civil List, 8,471. 
Army, &c. 
To Officers’ Widows - - - 34,9236 6 2 
Navy. 
To Superannuated Officers, in- 
cludisg those who have re- 
ceived Wounds in the Ser- 
vice, and the Widows aud 
Children of other Officers, 
payable on the Ordinary 
Estimate of the Navy - - 62,884 6 0 
To Master Attendants, &c. 
Artificers, and persons em- 





ployed inthe Yards - - 6,306 0 0) 


ORDNANCE, 
To Oilicers’ Widows, &c. = 45,572 17 11 





£149,689 4 1 
Total Unobjectionable Pen 
sions, 697,747/, 12s. Sd. 





Pensrons OBJECTIONABLE On QUESTIONABLE. 


Pensions called Allowances 

from the War-Ollice - - 5,640 6 9 
Ditto by Pay-master General, 

Royal Bounty (Otiicers’ Wi- 

dows not here included) - 5,163 6 8 
Isle of Man a Se en 560-0 @ 
Gibraltar - - - 2 - = 692 10 Q 
Out of Treasury Fee Fund, 

Civil List and Law Charges, 

deducting for persons who 

have died- - - + - = 2,999 0 O 
Allowances out of Fee Fund 

and Messengers’ Fund, Fo- 

reign Oilfice --- - - - 2,495 0 O 
Additions to the Establish- 

ment of the Foreign Otlice - 150 0 O 
Paid out of Civil List or,other 

Fund (6004. of which is con- 

tingent) - - - - - += 1,625 0 0 
Allowances out of Home De- 

partment -- - - - - -. 2172 0 O 
Pensions and Allowances out. 

of the Ordinary Estimates 

of the Navy to retired Civil 

Officers and Wives of Living 

Naval Ojiicers (exclusive 

of Master Shipwrights and 

other Working Officers em- 

ployed in the Yards, and 

not including those lately 

dead), These payments are 

lately increased - - - + 12,5316 16 0 





Floating Pensions in the Ordi- 
nary of the Navy, 11821. 10s, 
of which is now in a course 
of payment -- - +e 

Out of Old Stores (not includ- 
ing Widows and Children 
of Officers, or Pensions for 
Wounds)- - - = - 

Floating Pensions out of Old 
Stores, 83,8511. 10s. 

Note—The Payments out of 
Old Stores, by Sign Manual, 
amount, exclusive of Bills 
assigned on the Treasurer of 
the Navy (which are 43,4322 
18s. 4d.) to 29,0831, 4s, 1id. 
of which 7,059/. 10s. 6d. 
was in payment of Pensions. 

Payments in aid of Salary to 
First Lord of the Admiralty 

Pensions or Allowances at the 
Tax-Office - + - = = 

Compensations, Pensions, and 
Allowances in the Offices of 
Master of the Horse and 


Lord Steward - - - - 
Pensions out of Transport Of 
fice= =< = = Saale 
Pensions out of Excise and 
Salt Duties - - - - - 
Allowances to suppressed Com- 
missaries - - - - = = 
ca Office Pensions - - 
Pay Olfice ditto- - - - - 
Post Office - - - - - «= 
Stamp Office - - - - - 


Annual Payments from Civil 
List to Kangers, &c. - - 
Allowances out of Ordnance, 
deducting for Officers’ Wi- 
dows, &e.- - - - + - 
Pensions added since the Ac- 
count of those made up to 
5th Jan. 1807 - - - - 
Allowances under the name of 
Compensations in the De- 
partments of Lord Cham- 
beriain and Master of the 
Robes- - - - - - = 
In the Customs- - = - - 
In the Pell Oilice, for Places 
abolished - - - - - 
Deputy Surveyor of Woods 
and Forests, in lew of an 
Office in Chatham Barracks 
Small Pensions to different 
Churches and Parishes for- 
merly paid by Paymaster of 
Pensions, transterred to Ex- 
chequer by Act of Parlia- 
ment - - 9+ + = + «& 
To Foreign Ministers - - = 
(22 G. 3, § 18, Act not to ex~ 


6,823 10 @ 


2,600 


1,900 


' 
7,454 
1,100 
1,696 


1,966 


3 4080 


10,168 


1,758 
51,68 
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to Sinecures; for it would be in the recol- 
jection of the house, how the original Re- 
port had been altered upon that head. 
*'The learned gentleman had adopted the 
‘language of the Report, but it was his opi- 
nion, that the house ought rather to revise 
the system, than te content itself with ac- 
ting upon a principle which had already 
been recognized. It would be proper to 
revise the whole questicn respecting Sine- 
cures, in order to ascertain which it might 
perhaps be desirable to retain. W ith a 
reservation respecting this point, he hear- 
tily coincided in all the other Resolutions 
of the learned gent. The learned gent. 
had however fallen into some imaccura- 
cies which he rose to set right. The Com- 
mittee was now employed in correcting 
some inaccuracies into which it had failen, 


‘ES 





tend to those Pensions, pro- 
vided the persons receiving 
them do not evjoy some 
place of Profit from the 
Crown to the amount of the 
Pension usually allowed in 
those cases) 
Contingents ditto, 3,900/. 
Paymasters’ Poundage out of 
Army Pensions - - - 
(Qu. Whether this Office be 
not executed by Deputy? 
and if so, might not a small 
Salary be allowed in lieu of 
Poundage ?) 


1,746 6 3 





£.150,437 16 7 
Orricrs SrnECURE, OR EXECUTED 
By Deputy. 
Twenty-two out of $6 Sinecure 
Offices or executed by De- 
puty (of the Emolumeuts of 
the remaining 14 no return 
has been made) a 
Alienation Oijice and Hana- 
per, also Sinecures - - - 
Apothecary General (sinecure) 
average of 3 years - - - 
Thirty-six other Offices exe- 
cuted by Deputy in the Ex- 
chequer, Customs, Excise, 
Navy, Pay Office, and ied 
oe i ee 
Ditto in Courts of Justice - 
Note—Marshal of the Admi- 
ralty and other Offices omit- 
ted, and no Returns from the 
Courts of Vice-Admiralty 
abroad, 12 in number. 
Offices of the same nature held 
for joint lives (Naval Offices 
of Jamaica not included) 
but may be subject to some 
sinall Deductions - - - 


12,158 


29,8158 0 O 





£242,355 16 10 


, 1809.—r. 





| 
| 


| 
| 
| 


{ 
| 
| 


Fourand a half perCent. Duty 10,331 0 0 
Paid by the Husband of the 
Duty - - - - --- - 20,919 0 6 
£.31,280 0 6 
Contingent and floating ditto, 
5, 7301. 
| Pensi ms Miseellaneous - - 150,437 16 7 
| Sinecure Otlices held by De- \ 
puty, or for Joint Lives - 242,855 16 10 
| Total Objectionable or Ques- 
tionable for England - £. 424,073 13 11 
SCOTLAND. 
| Pensions paid out of the Civil 
Establishment - - + - 39,704 16 6 
| Payments for Miscellaneous 
Services which may be 
doubtful - - - - - - 8,575 0 O 
Sinecure Offices - - - = 1,280 0 0 
Ditto executed by Deputy - 28,090 0 0 
L£-77,609 16 6 
IRELAND. 
Pensions- = - - - - = 120,846 12 8 
Compensation for Union, &c. 97,663 13 4 
Sinecrre Otlices held far two 
or more Lives, or granted in 
Reversion - - - - - 102,104 0 O 
Total Ireland - ¥£.320,614 6 0 
England - 424,073 13 11 
Scotland - - 77,609 16 6 
Total Objectionable or Ques- f 
tionable ©. Tee ae) a t: 822.297 16 5 
Unobjectionable - - - - 697,747 12 3 
Grand Total + £.1,520,045 8 8 





Martin’s Motion relative to the [424 
by having inserted in the appendix to its 
Report the gross instead of the net salaries, 

From the documents he possessed, he com- 
puted the gross amount estimated’ in his 
first broad and general statement, by the 
learned gent. at one million and a half, 
to be 1,400,000/. one hundred thousand 
pounds less than the hon. gent. had made 
it. But out of this sum of one million four 
hundred thousand pounds, there were like- 
wise to be deducted varioussums, which the 
hon. and learned gent. had not included in 
his statement of questionable expenditure, 
viz. a sum of 34,0002. to Officers’ Widows, 
one of 45,0001. to the Ordnance Service, 
and a third of 57,000/. towards the Navy 
Estimates ;_ there was also to be deducted 
a sum of &,000/. to the First Lord of the 
Admiralty, and his office, aud 13 or 14,0001, 





No Return of the Offices in the 
West India Islands taken 
from the enemy. 
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for defraying the expences of government 
dispatches, besides other charges which 
made the aggregate of deductions amount 
to 200,000/. So that altogether a sum of 
300,000/. ought to be deducted from the 
first broad statement of the hon. and learn- 
ed gent. From the remaining 1,200,000/. 
there should likewise be deducted those 
charges which having been granted by 
way of compensation for loss of office or 
for terminable periods, would cease with 
the lives of the grantees, or the expiration 
of the ierms for which they may have been 
granied. Upon the best consideration he 
couid give the subject, and the most accu- 
rate estimate he could form, it did not ap- 
pear to him, that the whole of the floating 
charge of Pensions, &c. property so called, 
could be said to exceed half a million a 
year. Even this, however, was a large 
sum, and he not only thought that. the 
crown ought to be under restrictions in the 
disposal of it, but that the specific reasons 
for the various grants should be regularly 
laid before the house. ‘The hon. gent. in 
his statement of Sinecures had also been a 
little obscure, and had overstated the 
amount. The total amount was not more 
than 232,000/. including those of the law 
courts, &c. He wished merely to correct 
this inaccuracy, while at the same time he 
expressed his belief that in the sum, what- 
ever it was, a diminution might be made. 
He agreed in the propriety of giving par- 
liament full information on these subjects 
annually. ‘The public could no longer be 
kept in ignorance ; and from the diffusion 
of political knowledge, it was now neces- 
sary to have every thing clearly stated, 
that they might not appear to act from bad 
grounds and want of in‘ormation. <A re- 
gular system of superannuation ought to 
be adopted, as had been very properly re- 
commended by his hon. friend; and he 
thought farther, that in such times as the 
present, it was highly necessary, on account 
of the increase of political knowledge 
among the people, and the spirit of en- 
quiry that prevailed, that the most distinct 
and correct statement of the application of 
the public money should be afforded the 
house, as well as communicated out of 
doors: because since the people would 
have such information, it was desirable 
that it should be correct. He expected 
soon to see before the house the Report of 
the Committee of Pablic Expenditure, 
which he trusted would throw some light 
on this subject, and afford them farther 
information. 





Mr. H. Martin, in explanation, said, 
that he meant not to affect the sums ap- 
propriated to Officers’ Widows, or any 
such charge. He had distinctly stated, in 
setting out, that he wished those to be laid 
aside in the consideration to which he was 
about to call the attention of the house. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer returned 
his thanks to the hon. gent. (Mr. Martin) 
for his very fair and candid manner of 
making his statement, and also for allow- 
ing the house sufficient time to take the 
subject fully into their consideration. He 
was free to confess, that at the time of the 
meeting of parliament, he had not formed 
a clear idea, or at all made up his mind 
respecting many points touched upon by 
the hon. gent. in his statement. ‘The house 
would, therefore, not be surprized, that 
since the meeting of parliament his time 
was so much occupied with the other im- 
portant duties of his office that he had net 
been able to gain new lights on the sub- 
ject. He should now state, that he had 
the pleasure of agreeing with the hon. 
member in many of his points. He agreed 
also perfectly with what had been said by 
another hon. member (Mr. Thornton), that 
the greatest publicity should be given to 
every question connected with the expen- 
diture of the country, and that the whole 
of the public accounts ought to be pro- 
duced in such a form as io be intelligible 
to every ordinary comprehension. This 
was the plan which Mr. Pitt always pur- 
sued. He contrived to disentangle finan- 
cial operations from any difficulty, or ob- 
scurity, and placed them in that clear and 
perspicuous light that every common un- 
derstanding was capable of comprehend- 
ing them. The observations which the 
hon. member had made respecting the Sus 
perapnuation Fund appeared to him per- 
fectly proper, and he entirely coincided 
with him in the opinion that every branch 
of the public expenditure ought to be sub- 
mitted as expeditiously as possible to the 
consideration and judgment of that house. 
[le agreed with him perfectly about the 
propriety of keeping the two heads of 
Navy Pensions and Superannuated Fund 
distinct. He also agreed with him that 
the most effectual mode ought to be adopt- 
ed for carrying the proceeds ot old stores 
to the credit of the public. He coincided 
with the hon. member in most of the pro- 
visions he had suggested, though he was of 
opinion that there would be much incon- 
venience, if not an utter impossibility, for 
parliament to make individual grants to all 
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those various descriptions of persons neces- 
sary to be taken into consideration. The 
sums might be voted under certain heads, 
and the individual provided for by the 
minister on his responsibility to parlia- 
ment. As for general charges respect- 
ing want of economy in the public ex- 
penditure, he would say, that he was 
sure that not only his majesty’s, present 
ministers, but any other set of gentle- 
men who might in future be ministers, 
would be much better economists of the 
public purse under the check and super- 
intendance of parliament, than parliament 
itself would be. As to the office to which 
he had arecversion, he would most disin- 
terestedly state, that he thought it among 
the number of those offices which might 
admit of regulation, according to that 
principle of parliament which allowed the 
regulation of the fees and emoluments of 
an office, when those emoluments far ex- 
ceeded what was originally intended. He 
admitted that many offices in the Courts 
of Justice required regulation, and he was 
indeed disposed to go a considerable way 
in support of the ideas of the hon. gentle- 
man. The only thing that he wished to 
throw out to his consideration was, whe- 
ther it would be necessary to bring forward 
this plan in the course of the session, or 
whether it would not be as well to leave it 
for the considcration of ministers during 
the recess, and wait to see how much of 
it could be carried into effect by ministe- 
“rial regulations without the necessity of 
parliamentary enactments. 

Lord H. Peéty coincided in every re- 
spect with the Resolutions proposed by his 
hon. friend, and gave his ful!est concur- 
rence to all the sentiments he had expressed 
in their support. He confessed, that look- 
ing to the situation and circumstances in 
which the Report was drawn up, it would 
have been more desirable that the right 
hon. the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
had assumed the task, but not having felt 
that to be his duty, he was glad to find 
that he was not for that reason averse to 
the spirit of the regulations suggested, and 
was sure that he had done no more than 
justice to his hon, and learned friend, when 
he ascribed to him that fairness’ and can- 
dour with which he had introduced the 
measure. It was not from any expecta- 
tion of great saving that he advocated this 
measure, or with any view of being able 
thereby to lessen the burdens of the taxes. 
As the whole sphere of the pensions, sine- 
cures, and allowances did net amount. to 
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more than a fifty-second_ part of the annual 
expenditure of this country, and after 
deducting the allowances to the royal 
family, would not exceed one 80th part 
of the expenditure, the house could not 
be entitled to expect that any great saving 
could result from the curtailment of this 
branch of the public expenditure. It was 
not therefore, on this expectation, but on 
the principle that, however small the ad- 
vantage to be derived from the investiga- 
tion of abuses, the constant attention of 
the house should be directed to the sup- 
pression of ‘such evils, that he agreed to 
the motion of his hon. and Icarned friend, 
After deducting the annuities to the royal 
family, the amount of pensions, sinecures, 
&c. amounted to 950,000/. ‘This sum was 
received not for services performing, but 
performed. If sinecures were not the 
proper mode of rewarding all services pers 
formed, still it was not said that they should 
be excluded altogether. So, the question 
should be, to what extent this was the 
fittest mode, and whether the amount of 
suins so payable did or did not exceed the 
value of the service performed. The ob- 
ject of his hon. friend was not that these 
oflices should be done away, but that the 
amount of them should not be greater 
than the value of the service rendered to 
the public. His next object was, that the 
emoluments of Offices in Courts of Law ~ 
should not be allowed to fluctuate, and 
to exceed what was to have been expected 
when they were originally instituted. 
Thirdly, to prevent the possible creation 
of places, as stipulated for by Mr. Burke’s 
bill, by providing for the annual publicity 
of all circumstances connected with the 
grants of such places. No where could 
this privilege be so safely lodged as in the 
crown; but being so confided, it was pro- 
per that an account of the nature and man- 
ner of the appointments should be laid 
before the house, and so become accessible 
to parliament and to the public at all 
times. These were the only regulations 
which could be adopted to keep down this 
expenditure, and while the house was not 
guilty of any dereliction of duty, no pub- 
lic body could be better qualified for such 
a task.—Having said so much, he should 
reserve, till another opportunity, the en- 
tering into minor details. The right hon. 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, while 
he agreed in many things with the hon. 
and learned mover, had suggested that it 
would not be necessary for his hon. friend 
to press the Resolutions he had read, during 
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the present session. He, however, was ) 
of opinion, that if the house approved of 
the Resolutions, it would be better that 
they should be put into the form of bills, 
and if so, that they should, if possible, 
ass during the present session, HHe,was 
satisfied the house could not discharge its 
duty better than by proceeding to carry 
the principle of these Resolutions into 
execution. The Resolutions of his hon. 
friend had his full concurrenee; and it 
gave him satisfaction to see the manner in 
which they had been met by the house. 
The motion of his hon. and learned friend 
only went to follow up the regulations 
which had been acted on since the year 
1782, by which all the public offices had 
been regulated, and a diminution of one 
half of the objectionable expences had 
been accomplished. He stated this to 
shew that the present was no new theory. 
Out of an expenditure of 80 millions an- 
nually, it was to be expected that excesses 
and sbiuses would spring. But any sum, 
however, 1f given away without any jus- 
tifiabie ground, was an evil that called for 
remedy; and every increase of influence. 
on the part of the crown, obtained by 
such means, at however small an expence, 
could not be too much guarded against by 
parliament. The public had a right also, 


_ he contended, to be made acquainted with 


the application of the public money, and 
to be convinced that every effort was 
made on the part of that house to prevent 
unnecessary expence. This species of 
expence, too, had a constant tendency to 
increase, which made it more the duty of 
that house to check, and keep it within 
due bounds. He did not believe it to be 
the intention of his hon. friendto hurry 
the measure, but should the house adopt 
the Resolutions, it would be for them to 
consider whether they would pass the bills 
during the present session, or delay acting 
en them till next session. For his own 
part, however, he saw no good to be de- 
rived from delay, and thought the house 
could not do better than carry the regu- 
lations proposed into effect, with as little 
loss of time as possible. 

Mr. Rose was satisfied there could be 
but one sentiment in the’house on such a 
subject. Whether the Resolutions proposed 


by the hon. and learned gentleman were 


carried through the house, in the form of 
Bills, however, during the present session, 
could not, he conceived be of great im- 
portance. The entering them on the 
Journals as Resolutions of the house would 





have the same efiect, as it was not to be 
supposed that any minister would take 
upon him to act in opposition to such a 
declaration of the opinion of the house. 
Before he should set down he begged to 
correct a mis-statement with regard to the 
four and a half per eent. duty. On an 
average for ten years it had been found to 
produce 20,0001. per annum, and was 
charged with 28,0001. per ann. to the 
Duke of Gloucester. In order to relieve 
this fund from so great an overcharge, his 
royal highness’s allowance had been re- 
moved to the Consolidated fund; but the 
4% per cent. duty was not in consequence 
applied to the uses of the crown. He 
noticed the difference between the gross 
and nett statements of salary, &c. A re- 
lation of his held an office estimated at 
2,4001. per annum while in fat it netted 
no more than 400/. the 2,000/. being paid 
for stamps, &c. He concluded by thank- 
ing the hon. and learned gent. for the mo- 
tion he had submitted to the house. 

Mr. Creevey said, he did not rise to ob- 
ject to the Resolutions of his hon. and 
learned friend, but to claim to himself the 
right of going beyond them en a future 
occasion by other resolutions of his own. 
His hon. and learned friend had been much 
too tender upon the subject of the 44 per 
cent, toward Inland duties, considering 
them as private property of the crown, 
and disposable at its pleasure. For his 
part, he was convinced this fund was public 
property, and ought not to have been used 
asit had been. It was excepted by name 
out of the royal revenue by the first act of 
queen Anne, and again by the acts on the 
accession of George the firsc and second ; 
and on the accession of his present majesty 
it was not specified amongst the small here- 
ditary revenues then given up, for a very 
good rcason, because it had long been 
alienated from the crown. Through the 
whole of the last century to the few re- 
maining years of it, this fund had been 
considered as public property. Lord Gren- 
ville, as chairman of a committee of that 
house, returned it amongst the public ree 
venue of the country in 1786. Lord Har- 
rowby (then Mr. Ryder), did the same 
in 1791. Jt was in 1797 that the Finance 
Committee, for the first time, raised a 
doubt about it; and from that time Mr. 
Pitt’s government, which till then had 
treated this fund as public property, im- 
mediately cut and carved it up in pensions 
to an enormous amount, amongst Mr, 
Pitt’s private and political connections, 
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men, women and children. Never fund 
was so abused, and in no case more strik- 
ingly than in that of Mr. Long; the Civil 
List act of Mr. Burke had enacted, that 
no person other than a prince of the blood, 
or upon a recommendation of either house 
of parliament, should have a pension ex- 
ceeding 1,200/. per annum, and yet Mr. 
Long, a subordinate officer of the govern- 
ment, had been helped to a pension of 
1,500/. per annum, at the same time that 
he held an office of 2,000/. per annum, 
and had a house likewise furnished him by 
the state; all these things respecting the 
four and a half per cent. duties, and the 
particular pensions upon them, Mr. Cree- 
vey said he should bring forward before 
the session closed. On the subject of 
patent places, he could not see why those 
two which had belonged to lords Bute and 
Sondes should have been abolished, and 
those which were held by the marquis of 
Buckingham, lords Grenville and Arden, 
were suffered to continue. 

Mr. Biddulph was sorry that any thing 
should have occurred to induce gentlemen 
on the other side of the house to suppose 
that there was no necessity for carrying 
these Resolutions into effect during the 
present session. If one million could be 
saved on the whole expenditure of the 
country he should esteem it nothing ; but 
if 100,000/. could be saved in any one 
department of the expenditure, that he 
shouldthinka great deal. If services were 
to be rewarded, he thought sinecures the 
very worst mode of rewarding them. He 
wished, therefore that sinccures should be 
done away, and that public services should 
be rewarded in a manner not liable to be 
misunderstoed. He hoped the house would 
not degenerate into list!essness and inatten- 
tion on such a subject, but would carry 
their ideas into effect during the present 
session of parliament. 

Mr. Peter Moore said he had never till 
lately understood that sums voted by par- 
liament were for any other than - public 
services. All others he conceived misap- 
plications of the public money. | The 
95,0001. under Mr. Burke’s act he es- 
teemed sacred, but ali beyond that sum 
he conceived to be illegal; and, in the 
committee, he should move that all such 
excess should be expunged and disaliowed, 
as an imposition on the public. <A noble 
lord had said it would be no relief to the 
people. This he denied; it would be 
Mexico and Peru to them. He thought 
that it would be much better that every 
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separate care of public service should come 
distinctly before the consideration of the 
house, as he was convinced that money 
grants would then be rejected with the 
utmost indignation that are now conferred 
without any notice being taken of them. 
As to the fondness that now prevailed ior 
pensions and sinecures, he could not avoid 
relating an anecdote :—A French noble- 
man had once expressed a fear to him that 
the Red Book of England would be as 
ominous as the livre rouge of France. Such 
was the strange ambition which formerly 
prevailed in France, that many noblemen 
would consider themselves more highly 
honoured in having a pension of a few 
thousand livres from the gift of the king, 
than in as many thousand louis d’ors from 
their ownestates. He feared that in Eng- 
land, too, it was now considered honour- 
able to have pensions and sinecures from 
the public money. 

The question was then put, and carried 
unanimously, that the. Report of the Com- 
mittee sliould be taken into consideration 
this day se’nnigut. 


—— 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Tuesday, May 9. 


[Kixe’s Messace resprctinc Portv- 
GAL.] Upon the order of the day being 
read for taking his majesty’s Message into - 
consideration ; 

The Earl of Liverpool rose for the pur- 
pose of moving an humble Address, ex- 
pressing the thanks of that house to his 
majesty for the communication of his most 
gracious Message. There was no neces- 
sity for his taking up much of their lord- 
ships’ time in shewing the propriety of. 
granting a loan of 600,000/. to his royal 
highness the prince Regent of Portugal. 
Ue would call to their lordships’ recollec- 
tion, that when the unfortunate change of 
affairs obliged the prince Regent to quit 
his hereditary dominicns, and seek an 
asylum onthe continent of America, his 
majesty’s government thought it wise and 
prudent to give every encouragement to 
sO magnan'mous an undertaking. His 
royal highness had to convey the whole 
of his family, and a great part of those 
who formed the court of Lisbon, and for 
this purpose it was thought expedient to 
grant from thiscountry the sum of 80,0001. 
It had been certainly granted without a 
direct application to parliament, because 
there was no Session at the time, and had 
been afterwards considered among the 
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Army Extraordinaries. The result of the 
Portuguese court emigrating to a distant 
country, naturally induced many others to 
follow them to their new residence ; and 
for still further aiding this loyal spirit of 
the Portuguese, another sum was at that 
time advanced of about 80,000/. making 
in the whole 160,000/. It was for the 
purpose of enabling his royal highness to 
repay those sums which had been ex- 
pended in his behalf, and of enabling him 
to meet those difficulties which attended 
him in the Brazils, that his majesty had 
been induced to agree, that the loan should 
be granted. The Prince Regent on all 
occasions had most signally” manifested 
himself the faithful ally of Great Britain. 
tle would not detain the time of the house 
by any further observation, but should 
move, “ That an humble Address be pre- 
sented to his majesty, thanking him for 
his most gracious Communication, and as- 
suring his. majesty this house will readily 
comply with the request his majesty had 
condescended to communicate for the pur- 
pose of being better enabled to perform 
any stipulation which his majesty had 
thought proper to make with his royal 
highness the Prince Regent of Portugal.” 

The Duke of Norfolk said, he did not 
rise with the intention of proposing any 
objection in the way of this loan being 
granted to the Prince Regent of Portugal. 
A prince who on all eccasions had shewn 
himself a true friend and faithful ally to 
this country, was deserving of every as- 
sistance, when dire necessity enforced him 
to quit his hereditary dominions, and seek 
refuge in another quarter of the globe. 
Had the loan been greater than 600,000I. 
no opposition would have proceeded from 
him, after he had heard the explanation 
given by the noble secretary. But on this 
occasion he was induced to express his 


opinion as an individual, of those loans | 
. . 7 . . ! 
which rumour informed him were in con- | 


templation. He had not authority for 
saying, but there was little doubt further 
assistance would be extended to the efforts 
of the inhabitants of the peninsula against 





the unjust aggression of the French em- | 


peror. With respect to the Portuguese 
government now on the continent of Ame- 
rica; he trusted their dynasty would 
never again return to the Tagus, and that 
the governments of the peninsula would 
never regain their American dominions, 
because the government of Portugal, in its 
present situation, might become indepen- 
dent of the over-ruling power of Europe, 


Vou. XIV. 





and would produce solid advantage to 
ourselves, by increasing the trade and 
commerce of Great Britain. If the power 
of France should succeed in her present 
schemes of aggrandisement, the destruc- 
tion of Austria, and the subjugation of 
the peninsula, still it would be in our 
power to carry on the war with her, 
till a satisfactory peace could be ob- 
tained. It would be highly requisite to 
guard our possessions in the East. ‘That 
expeditions were about to be sent out was 
certain, and it was not regular for him to 
put any question to his majesty’s minis- 
ters, as to their destination ; but if it were 
in contemplation to give further assistance 
to the Spaniards, and the Portuguese, he 
could not, although the noble secretary 
might rank him with one of the most ex- 
traordinary men in the kingdom, approve 
of such a disposal of our blood and trea- 
sure. No manmore than himselflamented 
the fate of the peninsula; no man more 
admired the courage and exertion of every 
Spaniard who tried to regain the indepen- 
dence of his king and his country. But it 
would be recollected the king, for whom 
they fought, was now in the custody of 
the French emperor; and their own 
power was weak, while that of their enemy 
was mighty and formidable. The assis- 
tance which could be granted by this 
country was so inconsiderable in the scale, 
that it could produce no ultimate good to 
the cause of those we assisted ; and he 
was apprehensive, in sending out generals 
and armies to that part of Earope, they 
would be in danger of sharing the fate of 
those who preceded them. ‘Lhe cause of 
Spain and of Portugal was that ofan in- 
jured people, but it was that of a people 
comparatively weak fighting against a 
power of the greatest strength ; and, how- 
ever we might lament the contest on their 
side must eventually be unsuccessful, we 
ought not, in these times, to send out our 
men and money in the cause of other na- 
tions, where all our efforts must be in 
vain. We ought rather to guard ourselves 
against the overbearing power of the con- 
tinent. No doubt could exist of a disposi- 
tion on the part of the ruler of France to 
destroy this country, and after he had ac- 
complished his designs on the continent, 
and could then find means, with thousands 
of his army, to invade our shores, and 
should be successful, he would not deal 
with this country as he haddone with 
others, he would lay waste every thing 
before him, and scarcely leave one stone 
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upon another ; because he would be well 
aware he could not long keep this country 
under his subjection. The noble duke 
concluded by observing, that, as an indi- 


vidual, he had taken this opportunity of | 


expressing his sentiments upon the sub- 
ject of our giving assistance to the cause 
of Spain and Portugal. 

The Earl of Buckinghamshire had no in- 
tention of opposing the proposed Address, 
but he thought that on the late occasions 
when questions of such considerable im- 
portance had becn brought under the 
consideration of the house, there was not 
sufficient elucidation given, as to the pro- 
priety of the measure. [He did not con- 
cur with those sentiments expressed by 
the noble duke, and which breathed so 
much despondency as to the cause of 
Spain and Portugal ; he trusted he could 
perceive grounds for entertaining better 
hopes. The noble Secretary had men- 
tioned the former grant of $0,000/. and he 
should wish to enquire if that sum had 
been granted by lord Strangford? He 
also wished to be informed as to the na- 
ture of the convention mentioned in his 
majesty’s Message. 

The Earl of Liverpool said, that at the 
time of the Portuguese emigration an ad- 
vance of money had been made by lord 
Strangford, and the convention alluded to 
was one which had been agreed upon in 
this country, between his majesty’s Secre- 
tary and the ambassador of his royal high- 
ness. 

The Address was then agreed to unani- 
mously. 

[Mimitia Compcerion FPitt.] Upon 
the order of the day being read, for the 
second reading of this bill, 

The Earl of Liverpool observed, there 
would not be great occasion for his enter- 
ing into a detail of the principle and pro- 
visions of the bill upon the table. The 
principle was the same with that of other 
acts of parliament which had passed for 
augmenting the militia. 
the late volunteering of the militia into a 
more regular and disposable force, the 
regiments had been considerably diminish- 
ed in their numbers, and it became neces- 
sary thatthose vacancies should be speedily 
supplied. In the regular course, this defi- 
ciency would have been supplied by ballot 
in the different counties ; but as that mode 
in the present. times might be considered 
rather hard upon that class, on whom the 
ballot would immediately fall, it had been 
thought advisable, by the present bill, to 


On account of 
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enable each regiment of militia to supply 
their deficiencies by enlistment for a 
limited time; and atter that period, if it 
should turn out that this mode had not been 
successiul, it would then be necessary to 
recur to the old and regular method of 


ballot. This provision would be attended 
with considerable advantage to those who 
would have been liable under the former 
militia acts, and would cast the burthen 
and expence more equally upon the pub- 
lic. The noble earl, after shortly explain- 
ing the nature of the bill, expressed him- 
self as having no apprehension of its meet- 
ing with any objection from their lord- 
ships. 

Karl Fitzwilliam said, he so far approved 
of the bill, as containing a provision, that 
in completing the deficiencies of the militia 
establishment, the burthen and expence 
were to be removed from the counties, and 
laid npon the public. But he expressed 
considerable regret, that the principle of 
the militia had in modern times been so 
much departed from, and that the militia 
regiments should have been made a re- 
cruiting, or perhaps, if he might use the 
expression, a crimping fund for the supply 
of the yegular army. He did not particu- 
larly direct his observations to the bill be- 
fore them, but it was with regret he saw 
the militia more and more altered from 
those principles upon which that force was 
first established. 

Lord Harrowby defended the measures 
which had been resorted to in regard to 
the militia establishment of the country. 
He was induced to express his sentiments 
upon the present occasion, because he 
conceived himself in justice bound to do 
so in opposition to the arguments urged 
from such a respectable authority as that 
of the noble earl who spoke. He consi- 
dered the expression used by that noble 
earl as too severe and degrading; for 
whatever might be justly felt by those who 
took a pride in the discipline of their own 
regiments, they could have but one ulti- 
mate desire, that of forming them to be the 
If, there- 
fore, they rendered them fit for immediate 
service, and for entering a more regular 
and disposable force, their exertions ought 
to be more satisfactory to themselves, when 
these men volunteered into the regular 
army. For his own part, he had several 
years been a captain in the militia; and 
although not so high, or perhaps so inte- 
rested in the service, as the noble lord 
opposite, he always felt a considerable par- 
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tiality for that kind of force; yet he must 
sav, the measures which had been resorted 
to fur the supply of the regular army, did 
not incur his disapprobation without alter- 
ing his former Opinions on the subject. 
His lordship then took a view of the prin- 
ciple of the old militia acts, and shewed 
there was no alteration adopted in the pre- 
sent instance, which did not accord with 
the principle of past alterations, 

The Marquis of Douglas concurred in 
what had been stated by the noble ear! 
(Fitzwilliam,) nor did he think the expres- 
sion alluded to at all too severe. It cor- 
rectly described the mode resorted to of 
recruiting the regular army out of the 
militia. establishment of the country. 
Whatever consideration might be paid ‘to 
the other species of force, so much sup- 
ported by the sacrifice of the militia, he 
could wish the house to recollect, that per- 
haps the time was not far distant when we 
should stand most in need of an internal 
force adequate to resist the attack of an in- 
vading enemy. The disposable force of 
the country, so much attended to, might 
be employed in expeditions, when the 
country would at length, and that proba- 
bly very soon, feel the great want of an 
eflective and internal force for its own 
preservation.—Looking at the late achieve- 
ments of our army abroad, he would have 
been as ready as any man to have praised 
the: valour and courage displayed ; but 
when he recollected the Convention, he 
felt too much as a Briton not to lament the 
purposes for which that army had been 
employed. 

The Earl of Westmoreland contended 
there was nothing objectionable in the pro- 
visions of modern times respecting the 
militia. Ifthe old principle had been at-, 
tended to, and the men had only served 
for three, four, or seven years, and at that 
period they had returned from the service, 
the noble lords would have found them- 
selves without those men who had been so 
carefully taught their discipline. He 
trusted, out of that house they were more 
disposed to give assistance to the bill being 
carried into execution, and that their regi- 
ments would be the most forward ; but if 
their language in that house were to be 
attended to, no such consequences could 
be expected. That army which had dis- 
played its superiority on the Tagus, and 
which, afterwards, amidst the greatest dif- 
ficulties, embarked with honour and glory, 
was composed of men chiefly taken from 
regiments of militia, and he was induced 


to approve of sucha system as strengthened 
the most useful force of the country. 

The Earl of Hardwicke declined enter- 
ing into those topics, which, in his opinion, 
had been irrelevantly introduced into the 
discussion on the merits of the present 
bill. But he would call the attention of 
the noble secretary to the preamble of the 
bill, where it was said the men should be 
raised by the beat of the drum. He con- 
ceived this a deviation from the principle 
of the militia, and from the principle of 

“all former bills. He hoped he should be 
excused for troubling the house with any 
observation, as he had not been present at 
the commencement of this discussion. 

The Earl of Liverpool said, if the noble 
earl had been present, he would have heard 
his explanation of that part of the bill. 
His lordship here stated the purport of 
what he had before expressed on the rea- 
son of providing that the men might be 
raised by way of enlistment for a limited 
time. In reply to the arguments of other 
noble lords, he argued, that, without any 
interference, after a man-had learned his 
duty as a soldier, he would naturally be 
disposed to continue his services by going 
into a superior force. 

The Karl of Rosslm considered there 
was one objection to the present bill, which 
had not been mentioned in the course of 
the debate. It pretended to raise the men 
for the completion of the militia, by taking 
the burthen off from the counties, and lay- 
ing it upon the public; this was a false 
pretence, for it would do no such thing. 
The bill provided the men might be raised 
by enlistment, at a bounty of twelve 
guineas, any time before June, 1810; and 
if the quota should not be raised before that 
period, jt is then provided the ancient 
method of ballot should be resorted to; so 
that all deficiencies should be supplied be- 
fore the October following. Of course it 
was well known there was 2Ol. fine on the 
man ballotted, and 10/. more was permitted 
by way of bounty ; andif it should happen 
the substitute was not procured before Oc- 
tober, there was 2n additional fine of 401. 
on the county, so that it must be evident 
the bounty after June would be from 304. 
to 701. a man; whereas before June it 
could be no more than twelve guineas, 
The consequence, from the nature of hu- 
man reasoning, must be, every man would 
decline accepting the bounty for enlist- 
ment, knowing it would be much better 
for his interest to wait till this period 
should elapse. It was on this ground h¢ 
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felt particularly hostile to the bill, be- 
cause it pretended to do that which his 


majesty’s ministers must be convinced of 


themselves it could never eflect. 

The Karl of Selkirk observed, that the 
most favourable point of view in which he 
saw the present measure, was from what 
had failen from the noble earl who had 
just sat down, that it was not likely to ef- 
fect what it pretended to do, the comple- 
tion of the militia establishment. The 
present establishment was, in his mind, so 
radically wrong, that he had no desire to 
witness its completion. 

The Bill was then read a second time. 
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Temple, in ris ne to submit the motion of | 


whici he had given notice, observed, that, 
now the cabinet ministers had laid all the 
documents upon the table, on which they 
wished the house to decide upon their 
conduct, in the management of the most 
important trust that had ever been con- 
fided to any ministers, in direction of the 
most powerful resources which had at any 
period of our history been placed at the 
disposal of the government, for the pur- 
pose of assisting to promote the greatest 
object that had ever, in modern times, 
been presented for accomplishment, he 
conceived it to be his duty to call upon 
parliament for a distinct opinion upon the 
case: and though he should be short in 
what he had to say, yet he felt that he 
should stand in need of the whole indul- 
gence of the house. Whilst they had to 
lament that the eilorts of the country had 
failed in the course of the campaign, they 
had, in the documents before the house, 
enough to satisfy them, that such failure 
was not attributable to those, to whom the 
immediate conduct of its operations had 
been confided. Upon these, that house 
had already conferred the highest honour 
which it was possible for a grateful coun- 
try to bestow. ‘To those, too, who fell in 
the contest, they had raised the proudest 
monument, the most lasting and enviable 
memorial, that a just sense of the most dis- 
tinguished merit could dictate, or the most 
eminent services deserve. On the con- 
duct of such persons, therefore, the house 
was not in this instance, to pronounce 
judgment. They were to decide upon 
those persons only whose incapacity and 
misconduct were the cause why even 
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justly had they done so. 
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British valour had failed of success; why 
the energies of freedom, and the spirit of 
freemen, had been ineffectual in the ardu- 
ous contest in which the country had en- 
gaged—by whose misconduct,’ the last 
brilliant spark that lingered of the spirit 
of Europe, had been stifled and extin- 
guished. It was not to the army, then, 
that they were to look for the cause of the 
failure, nor to the commander in chief of 
that army ; for upon him they had be- 
stowed the proudest monument of his 
conduct whilst living, and most exatted 
tribute to his memory when dead. And 
) Uad they neg- 
lected thus to record the memory of his 
splendid services, they would have left to 
the enemy the grateful office of rearing a 
monument to bis illustrious fame, on that 
field in which he gloriously fell im battle 
at the moment of victory, whilst combat- 
ing under disadvantages ayainst a supe- 
rior force, But it was not to the cold 
marble ; to the still honours of the tomb ; 
to the lifeless monument which may have 
been erected, or to the distinguished in- 
scription it may bear, that they were to 
look for the character of sir John Moore. 
His monument was the ground uponwhich 
he fell. “That it was which bore the 
brightest testimony to his immortal fame. 
But he had a sti! more enviable living 
monument in’ the breasts of those brave 
troops, among whom as he had ever fondly 
lived, so be had bravely terminated his 
glorious career. It was not to his actions, 
then, that they were to look for the cause 
of those disasters which had ualortunately 
attended the progress of the campaign ; 
over his actions the tomb had closed, and 
who should venture, with unhallowed 
hands, to tear open the sanctuary of the 
tomb? Who should dare to rake up the 
ashes of the illustrious dead, for the pur- 
pose of patching up a lame and impotent 


justification for the errors, incapacity, and 


misconduct of the guilty living? If any 
attempt of that description should be 
made, he trusted, that the house, in justice 
to the memory of that illustrious officer, 
and the generous feelings of his grateful 
countrymen, would treat it with merited 
reprobation. But when acquitting the 
general and his brave army of any share 
of blame for the unfortunate issue of the 
campaign, the house must bear in mind, 
that there were two other parties to the 
transactions : his majesty’s ministers, who 
had directed the operations of the cam- 
paign, and the allies at whose solicitation 
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it had been entered upon: those allies, 
with whom his majesty’s ministers, when 
they knew all the extent of the calamities 
in Spain, but the fatal consequences of 
the aflair at Corunna, had concluded a 
treaty of alliance, without stipulating any 
one condition of reciprocity in favour of 
this country ;—a treaty bv which we 
had bound ourselves to wage war for them, 
and to acknowledge the sovereignty of 
any man they might elevate to the throne, 
even should the supreme power be vested 
in the hands of him against whom we 
were now fighting ;—a treaty unexampled 
in the annals of European diplomacy. 
But they were not then to discuss the me- 
rits of that treaty, nor whether it was not 
right that this country should have aflord- 
ed all the assistance which her means 
enabled her in the support of the Spanish 
cause. If these allies were incapable 
by their own councils to guard their own 
interests, his majesty’s ministers should 
not have submitted to them the direction 
of ours, nor concluded such an alliance 
under such circumstances : it was not to 
tuese allies, then, that the house was to 
Jook as the source of the disasters which 
had befallen us. There was indeed, one 
excuse which might be urged in defence 
of his majesty’s ministers; that the disas- 
ters which took place had been the result 
of events which it was not within the com- 
pass of human power to resist, which no 
foresight could anticipate; no possible 
combination guard against. But, if he 
could demonstrate that they had been the 
inevitable consequence of their ine ‘pacity 
and mismanagement; if he could prove 
that these disasters had arisen from any 
other cause, and this he pledged himself to 
do from the documents they had them- 
selves produced, then their excuse would 
fall to the ground. If blame attached any 
where, it was either to them, or to our 
allies; and ministers were so circum- 
stanced, that they could not undertake to 
justify themselves, unless by an attack 
upon these ‘allies, or their own friends. If 
so, he should leave it to the country and 
to the world to decide what credit ought 
to be given to those who, after having so 
conducted, should so defend themselves. 
After the hurricane, that had laid Europe 
prostrate, had nearly completed and con- 
firmed the destruction of the nations of the 
continent; when the clouds that accom- 
panied it were even bearing towards our 
own shores, the Spanish revolution pre- 
sented a bright and unexpected gleam of 





hope and restoration, not like the meteor 
which shines with temporary splendour, but 
like the clear and steady ray thatisthe har- 
binger of an opening auspicious dawn ; not 
iike the volcano which spreads terror, ruin, 
and desolation around, but like that hea- 
venly fire which cheers the gloom of des- 
pair, and lights the way over the wilder- 
ness, ‘Then a new day-star seemed to 
have arisen, the auspicious omen of de- 
liverance to Europe ;—and but one wish 
pervaded the country—to promote the ge- 
nerous Cause ; but one regret was felt— 
that we could not all participate in the 
glorious struggle. © When under such cir- 
cumstances his majesty’s ministers under- 
took to assist Spain, if there had been any 
man in the country base enough to regret 
that the task had not been left to their po- 
litical opponents, or to wish, from sach a 
feeling, that the sanguine prospects then 
contemplated should terminate in disap- 
pomimnent, his reyenge was complete. 
The first act of this unfortunate campaign 
consisted in the expedition to Portugal— 
that specimen of the noble lord’s power of 
combination, in which general had been 
gent after general, in such unaccountable 
but rapid succession, when neither was ac- 
guainted with the plans or instructions of 
the other, and when the manner in which 
the whole had been concerted and exe- 
cuted had made us a mockery even to the 
enemy whom we had beaten. ‘This was 
the first effort of his majesty’s ministers ; 
the second was the direction of the British 
army towards Spain. And here be must 
observe, that those who could not justify, 
but wished to excuse the Convention of 
Cintra, founded their excuse upon the ne- 
cessity of expdeiting the march of the 
British army to Spain. Even sir A. Wel- 
lesley had asserted that if the army had 
been detained by the prosecution of mili- 
tary Operations against the enemy in Por- 
ugal, it conid not be ready to march into 
Spain before December. Yet it was some- 


| what curious to find, that, notwithstanding 


that very Convention, which was thus jus- 
tified on the ground of expediting the 
march of the British army into Spain, it 
was not till that very December that the 
British army was able to act, in Spain, 
Thus it appeared, that what was appre- 
hended as the consequence of protracted 
warfare in Portugal, had actually resulted 
from the inactivity, the want of all 
energy, and the gross want of foresight, 
on the part of his majesty’s ministers. 
By this they had shewn, that they were 
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as little capable of gathering the bright 
harvest of laurels arising from conquest, as 
they were of gleaning benefit by experi- 
ence from the barren field of disaster. 
The only proof they had given of «their 
vigour, was the conveyance of 22,000 
French troops from Portugal, toa port of 
France much nearer for their co-operation 
with the French army in Spain. If Spain 
was to have been the ultimate object of 
the expedition, Portugal was not the point 
to which it should first have been di- 
rected ; because Junot, who had no means 
of sending troops to suppress an insurrec- 
tion at Badajoz, as appeared by the inter- 
cepted dispatches, could not march to the 
assistance of the French in Spain; and if 
our expedition had been sent directly to 
Spain, we might afterwards have accom- 
plished our object in Portugal, without the 
blood it had cost in the actual accomplish- 
ment. The British army might have been 
more beneficially employed, conjointly 
with our maritime force, on the flanks of 
Spain, in Catalonia and in Biscay, where 
it might have occupied Barcelona and St. 
Sebastian, in which case it might have pre- 
vented the escape of Joseph Buonaparté 
from Spain; or the British troops should 
have been sent tothe south of Spain, where 
they might have taken post with the 
Sierra Morena in their front, the Guadal- 
quiver on one flank, and the arsenal and 
fortress of Cadiz in their rear, besides our 
own impregnable position at Gibraltar. 
It appeared that ministers had sent the 
army to the south when they ought to have 
sent it to the north, and to the north when 
they should have sent it to the south. His 
object, therefore, was to prove, as he 
should do satisfactorily from the papers on 
the table, that they had shewn themselves 
unable to execute even their own projects. 
They seemed to have been altogether in- 
attentive to the situation of aflairs in Spain, 
until the occasion had gone by for promot- 
ing her cause with any prospect of suc- 
cess. Soearly as May, applications for 
assistance had been made by some of the 
provinces; Dupont had surrendered in 
July, and about the Ist of August Joseph 
Buonaparté had been obliged to withdraw 
from Madrid. On the 4th September, 
too, the emperor Napoleon, not disguising 
his views, had declared, in his message to 
his senate, his intention to conquer Spain, 
and thanked his God, his fortune, and his 
star, that the madness of the British cabi- 
net had sent an army to encounter him in 
that country. The French ruler then 
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poured in his troops, in one continual unin- 
terrupted stream, from the Rhine and the 
Vistula, into Spain. It was not, however, 
till September, that his majesty’s ministers 
first communicated their intention to sir 
Hew Dalrymple to march a British force 
intoSpain. If they had been deceived by 
diminished statements of the French 
force, and exaggerated accounts of the 
Spanish armies received from Spain, they 
might have had some excuse for their con- 
duct at that period; but the contrary was 
the fact, as appeared from the first dis- 
patches from lord William Bentinck, of 
which ministers were in possession before 
they ordered any troops to proceed to 
Spain. They had equally correct infor- 
mation in the dispatch of general Brode- 
rick, ‘There were only two men, Morla, 
who had sold the Spanish cause, and Buo- 
naparté, who resolved on the conquest of 
Spain, who could wish an English army 


| at that precise period to advance into Spain 


under the actual circumstances; that Mor- 
la, whose intrigues for the surrender of 
Cadiz, and the fleet and arsenal, to the 
French, were now well known, and whe 
had shewn an invincible jealousy against 
the presence in the south of Spain of a 
British force which might watch, and be 
a check upon, his traiterous motions.— 
Lord William Bentinck, in his first dis- 
patch, stated that the Spanish armies were 
disorganized ; that the Spanish govern- 
ment had not taken the first and most ne- 
cessary step of placing them under the 
command of one general, and that they 
were all separated, and the several corps 
inferior to the divisions opposed to them 
by the French. Such was the account 
which lord W. Bentinck gave, and it was 
confirmed by that of general Broderick. 
There was, therefore, no one account in 
which ministers could plead even the mise- 
rable and lame excuse of having been de- 
ceived by those whom they employed. 
But notwithstanding the warning which 
had been given by Buonaparté of his in- 
tentions respecting Spain in the early part 
of September, and though the British army 
had been completely released in Portugal, 
it was not till the 26th of September, that 
lord Castlereagh wrote to sir Hew Dalrym- 
ple to prepare the army to advance into 
Spain, or to sir John Moore to place him- 
self at its head. On the 28th, orders were 
sent to sir David Baird to proceed from an 
English port to Corunna. Yet it was not 
till the 14th of October (the day after he 
arrived there) that lord W. Bentinck, at 
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Madrid, was made acquainted by a courier 
from sir John Moore, with the circum- 
stance of its being the intention of govern- 
ment to send sir David Baird to Cerunna. 
General Leith, it appeared, received orders 
about the same time to prepare for the re- 
ception of the British force at Corunna, but 
to make his preparations as secretly as pos- 
sible. What could have been the meaning 
of such an injunction? Was the noble Se- 
cretary afraid of rousing the Spaniards or 
gratifying their feelings by rendering no- 
torious the arrival of a large auxiliary 
force. He wished perhaps to 

“ Do good by stealth, and blush’d to find it 

fume.” 

It did not please the noble Secretary pre- 


viously to apprize the Spanish people of 


the biessings he intended for them, but 
suddenly to surprize them with his kind- 
ness. His kindness, however, was very 


incomplete. For, Jest the combination of 


errors, incapacity, and mis-management, 
should not be carried to its fullest extent ; 
cavalry, that arm upon which the result 
of the whole campaign was to depend ; 
cavairy, which every commanding officer 
they had employed, and every Spanish 
oflicer that applied to them, had called for; 
cavalry, which lord William Bentinck, 
general Broderick, the Spanish Deputies, 
sir J. Moore, and that other great military 
authority Mr. Frere, thought most essen- 
tial; cavalry was the very last thing that 
ministers thought proper to turn their at- 
tention to. Although they found sir John 
Moore saying, that with 7,000 or 8,000 
cavalry, he could have done much in tha 
country effectually to withstand the enemy ; 
yet the noble lord opposite writes to him, 
that it would be time enough to send ca- 
valry when he had sent the transports back 
from the Tagus to Great Britain, and that, 
too, at that time of the year when such a 
voyage was likely to be protracted by an 
inconvenient season. One would have 
thought that ministers would have been 
Most anxious to shew an activity in the 
conveyance of cavalry beyond all other 
species of force; because it must be in the 
recollection of the house, that when the 
noble lord came into office, he made a 
charge against former ministers, for not 
having prepared cavalry transports. But 
the noble lord, who was so anxious to bur- 


then the country for the multiplication ef 


cavalry transports, when unnecessary, 
could find none, when the public service 
called for them. No doubt the noble Se- 
retary could say a great deal upon this 





subject, as to the expence, amount of tons 
nage, &c. and had his pockets stuffed with 
calculations of that description. But the 
arrangements of his majesty’s ministers 
had been of a piece and perfectly consist- 
ent throughout. About the same time sir 
David Baird was directed to send his trans 
ports to the Tagns to convey the infantry 
which they supposed sir John Moore might 
wish to dispatch from Lisbon to Corunna 5 
thus so curiously did they dovetail their 
combinations, that transports were to be 
sent in October from Corunna to the Ta- 
gus for infantry, while transports were to 
come from the Tagus to England for ca- 
valry, before we could have an effective 
army in Spain; in that country, which so 
early as May we had been earnestly soli- 
cited to assist. When the determination 
to send a British force to Corunna had been 
formed, one would have thought that mi- 
nisters would have paved the way for its 
landing at that port. But no such thing : 
no communication had been previously 
made to our commisstoners; No arrange- 
ment entered into with the Junta of go- 
vernment ; and sir David Baird at his ar- 
rival at Corunna not only found himself 
without money to pay bis army, but was 
actually refused permission to land by the 
Junta of Gallicia. When at length the 
army was permitted to land, the last divi- 
sion did not enter Corunna till the 8th of 
November, only two days before two of the 
Spanish armies had been annihilated, and 
twenty-four before Buonaparté entered 
Madrid. No information had been previ- 


ously sent even to lord William Bentinck, ° 


as to the destination of the army of gene- 
ral Baird, and upen this point he had re- 
monstrated. But, to shew that the noble 
lord had not a patent for want of informa- 
tion and want of foresight, Mr. Secretary 
Cooke, who replied to this remonstrance, 
stated, that government had had no reason 
to believe, from captain Kennedy’s letters, 
that there would have been any difficulty 
as to the landing of the army ; and yet, 
strange to state, on the very day this an- 
swer was dated, Mr. Secretary Cooke had 
received a letter from captain Kennedy, 
stating the difficulty that the Junta wouid 
place in the way of the landing of the ar- 
my. How different was the conduct of 
the enemy! Buonaparté always flew to 
his object upon the wings of the eagle ; 
whilst the noble lord crept upon the back 
of a tortoise to oppose him. And lest the 
eyes of Europe should not be open to the 
tardy character of his measures, the noble 
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lord, as appeared by one of the documents 
upon the table, started suddenly from his 
freezing career, and abandoned for the mo- 
ment the snail-like sinuosities of his course: 
for on the 2nd of November, the noble 
lord wrote to sir John Moore that some 
mighty exertion was to be made for Spain, 
and that Buonaparte’s preparations were 
only to be met by eoenedpancent efforts ; 
and this he wrote on the day that Buona- 
parté commenced his career on the Ebro 
with 120,000 men; and only a few days 
before all the Spanish armies were destroy- 
ed. The disembarkation of the troops under 
sir David Baird did not commence before 
the 26th of October, and before the whole 
of his army was landed, the French had 
acquired such an ascendancy in Spain as 
to render the success of the campaign 
hopeless upon our part. But it was not 
alone the waut of wise arrangement or of 
judicious combination in their military 
measures, that proved the misconduct and 
incapacity of ministers ; they shewed them- 
selves equally culpable and no less incom- 
petent in having sent sir John Moore upon 
this arduous and important service without 
any settled plan of operations. The noble 
lord, indeed, (Castlereagh) wrote to him 
on the 26th of September, telling him that 
he would be in great good time; that he 
should himself try to form a plan, and that 
he could consult upon that subject with 
the Spanish general. It was not till the 
14th of November, however, that the noble 
lord began to recollect himself in his of- 
fice in Downing-street, that something 
like a plan was necessary. He then wrote 
to sir John Moore on the necessity of 
adopting a plan from the situation in which 
he would then find himself, but yet with- 
out suggesting any thing as to the amount 
and situation of the Spanish armies with 
which sir J. Moore was directed to act. 
The only plan suggested by the noble 
lord was, that if he (sir J. Moore) found the 
Spanish armies headed by ene individual, 
he should place himself under his com- 
mand, and on the contrary, if under the 
command of many, he should act in con- 
cert with the ofliccrs commanding the 
armies in his neighbourhood. In_ this 
communication of the noble lord, the most 
important part was that which required 
sir J. Moore to place himself under the 
commander who might then be eutrusted 
with the conduct of the Spanish armies.— 
There were many instances on record of 
British troops serving under foreign offi- 
cers; their names, however, were always 
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known before-hand, and they were well 
ascertained previously to be men of es- 
tablished reputation. He was prepared 
to admit too, that there were still in 
Europe many foreign oflicers, under whom 
a British army might be safely and suc- 
cessfully employed. But this was the first 
instance of a British army being sent on a 
foreign service, and ordered to be put 
under the command of any person, who- 
ever he might be, who should chance to 
beat the head ofa foreignarmy. It would 
be fresh in the recollection of hon. gentle- 
men, that in the administration of Mr. 
Addington, when a charge had been made 
against ministers of having not done suf- 
ficient for Portugal at that period, it was 
answered by the present lord Liverpool, 
that the Portuguese would not in the first 
instance agree to put themselves under an 
officer even of known abilities; and this 
answer was received by the opposition as 
asufficientexcuse. The instruction there- 
fore given by the noble lord to sir John 
Moore, to place himself under the com- 
mand of any general that might be ap- 
pointed to the command in chief of the 
Spanish armies, though he was only to act 
in concert and cominanication with the 
Spanish genera!s if they commanded sepa- 
rately, was a most cxtraordinary measure. 
The times of revojution usualiy raised up 
men to such stations who were often not 
competent to fill them. It was by such a 
popular impulse that Castanos had been 
removed from the head of the army in 
order to appoint the duke del Infantado ; 
and Don Palafox raised to the command in 
chief in Arragon. The merit of these two 
illustrious individuals did not alter the 
nature of the case. Had fortune been as 
blind as the noble lord, it was unknown 
into what dangers this instruction might 
have led sir J. Moore. Morla was then 
in the government of Spain, and might 
with as much facility be placed at the 
head of its armies. . Had he been so, and 
had he peremptorily ordered the advance 
of sir J. Moore to Madrid, sir J. Moore 
could not, without violating his directions, 
and being guilty of insubordination, refuse 
to comply with those orders from a person 
whose object was evidently not to save, 
but to sell the interests of his country. 
Were such to have been the case, sir John 
Moore with his army, would. infallibly 
have fallen into the snares of the enemy 
by pursuing the instructions given bim by 
the noble lord. Under these circum- 
stances, sir J. Moore found himself at 
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Salamanca.—He now came to that part 
of the scene in which Mr. Frere cut a con- 
spicuous figure. He hoped the country 
would now be enabled fairly to appreciate 
the services of that gentleman. He trust- 
ed also that gentlemen on the other side 
would not forget the various ways in which 


_they had endeavoured to conceal the evi- 


dence on this branch of the case: how it 
had been wrung from them like drops of 
blood ; and the twists and turns and shifts 
after which it had at length been extorted 
from them. First they did not know of such 
a correspondence ; then it was private. 
Would any of those gent'emen, with un- 
blushing front, now assert that any of these 
letters were private? Had they the mark 
« private” npon them ; and even if they had 
such a mark, could any man suppose that 
they were any thing else than a public 
record of the businessof his mission ? They 
were not only public, but were meant to be 
so. ‘Then they were said to be of no con- 
sequence; they had nothing to do with 
sir J. Moore’s retreat, and very little with 
his advance ; and if produced, they would 
not answer the purpose for which they 
were Called for; as they contained no in- 
formation that would be of the smallest 
advantage to the discussion. Were they 
really unimportant? On the contrary, 
were they not the sole and only cause of 
that gallant and lamented officer’s ad- 
vance? It was solely on account of 
them that he found it his duty to make 
that advance. On the 13th of Novem- 
ber sir John Moore found himself at Sala- 
manca. Of the Spanish army he knew 
nothing, of the French army he knew as 
little ; and, after advancing as directed, 
he found himself in front of the French 
army, his own forces being divided. He 
trusted he should hear: no more blame 
imputed to that brave officer, as if it pro- 
ceeded from some fault of his own that 
his army had been divided into two corps. 
He did not expect that the gallant officer 
whom Mr. Pitt regarded as one of our 
greatest military men, should have been 
one of the first on whom gentlemen on the 
other side would transfer blame from their 
own shoulders. When he recollected the 
auspices under which the right hon. gent. 
(Mr. Canning) had commenced his poli- 
tical career under Mr. Pitt, he indeed 
would be surprised to find him casting the 
blame from himself upon that officer, who 
enjoyed Mr. Pitt’s unlimited confidence, 


therein following the example of his col- 


leagues, who shifted the blame uniformly 
Vou. XIV. 
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upon the officers they employed. The 
gallant commander had only one alterna- 
tive, either to go by sea, which was hardly 
possible at that time of the year, besides 
that he might not have been allowed to 
land, or to go by a road, by which his 
army could not pass without being divided. 
It was, therefore, no fault on his part that 
he had been exposed to this inconve- 
nience. If they told him that the French 
army was destroyed and annihilated, was 
it his fault it he afterwards found them in 
front of him? Were they to throw blame 
on him on account of their own informa- 
tion to him? Finding himself in this si- 
tuation, he wrote a letter to Mr. Frere, 
remonstrating on the way in which he 
had been deceived, upon his want of in- 
formation from the Supreme Junta, and 
that he had no communication with the 
Spanish commanders. Mr. Frere on re- 
ceivmg this letter gave in a remonstrance 
upon it to the government; adding a 
little asperity of his own, in language 
little suited to the character of a minister 
at a foreign court. Sir John Moore find- 
ing himself in this situation, the Spanish 
cause nearly ruined, but wishing to assist 
them if possible, follows the advice of 
Mr. Frere. Mr. Frere, in his letter to sir 
John Moore, advises him to advance, and 
to join his troops to the Spaniards, inform- 
ing him that by doing so he would pre- 
vent an irruption of the French into Spain, 
and save the capital. This he writes on 
the very day when one of the entrances 
to the town was seized on by the French; 
Buonaparté himself was then only 17 miles 
from Madrid, and the next day was at the 
gates. He was not surprised that the 
right hon. gent. (Mr. Canning) wished to 
conceal such letters as these, so deroga- 
tory to the character of the person by 
whom they were written, though -on his 
own account he might wish to shew that 
there was another person who had the 
same lack of information, and the ‘same 
ignorance as himself —There was, how- 
ever, another reason which might induce 
the right hon. gent. to wish to conceal the 
letters. He might be averse from having 
it known that there was another person 
who possessed the qualification of writing 
in the same tone with himself; and he 
might be afraid to shew how nearly the 
pupil had approached to the perfection of 
the master. Sir John Moore, however, 
disregarded the rhapsody of Mr. Frere, and 
wisely commenced his retreat, in conse- 
quence of the information he had received. 
2G 
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from the marquis Romana. Two officers 
had also arrived from the Junta, request- 
ing of him to advance and take posses- 
sion of Somosierra, not knowing till he 
informed them that it was already in pos- 
session of the enemy. Morla, too, wrote, 
requesting of him to advance towards 
Madrid, the Spaniards being resolved to 
fight to the last extremity in defending the 
city ;.and yet that very day he was. ca- 
pitulating with Buonaparté at the gates of 
Madrid. So it was plain that this person, 
who had sold his country to Buonaparté, 
wanted to entrap sir John Moore and the 
British army into his hands. But this was 
only an attempt by a traiterous member 
of the government of Spain. It remained 
for Mr. Frere to assist in a similar design. 
He sends athird time by a messenger, M. 
Charmilly, declaring it to be the resolu- 
tion of the Spaniards to perish under the 
ruins of the capital ; and also sends an 
angry letterto sir John Moore, dated Dec. 
3, pressing him to advance. He had 
heard suspicions expressed on the subject, 
not having investigated the matter accu- 
rately, however, himself, he should. not 
assert it of his own authority, but it seemed 
extremely likely, from every part of the 
transaction in which he was concerned, 
that Charmilly was, if not a spy, a dupe, 
and that he had involved Mr. Frere in his 
dupery. If he was so,he had pretty high 
authority in the same line. If he wasa 
dupe, he was the dupe of Morla, and 
Mr. Frere the dupe of Charmilly. Was 
it to be believed, that Mr. Frere would, 
if Charmilly had not been recommended 
to'him by ministers, have entrusted to him, 
a’stranger and a Frenchman, so important 
a tmission? If he was recommended by 
ministers, ‘the blame must fall on them, 
if not,on Mr. Frere. Mr. Frere had even 
presumed to appeal to the army, and to 
Charmilly against the decision of sir 
John Moore. He presumed to interfere 
in that which was not entrusted to him, 
and to press on sir John Moore his advice. 
His language was most unbecoming and 
indecent. His lordship did not suppose 
he meant to betray his country, but it 
was to be lamented, that the enemy should 
find that even British honesty was now no 
longer proof against the arts of the enemy, 
and that the incapacity of sucha man 
as Mr. Frere gave him similar advan- 
tages, to those which he was accustomed 
to derive from dishonesty and treason.— 
Notwithstanding all the difficulties against 
which sir John Moore had to contend, 
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notwithstanding he had received no in- 
structions from his government, or infor- 
mation from its agents, and although he 
had been deceived by the account of the 
Spanish officers, yet he was determined to 
put himself in the way of fortune. The 
march to Madrid was impossible, after the 
French had seized the pass of Somosi- 
erra; but still he conceived it would be a 
most important diversion for the cause of 
Spain, and give the patriots of the South 
time to prepare for fresh exertions, if he 
were to make a movement against the 
enemy in the North. This movement he 
made, and it produced ina great degree 
the effect that was calculated from it. This 
movement was attended with considerable 
danger, and the rapidity of the retreat 
alone secured the remains of the army. 
It appeared that ministers at that time had 
never thought of Ferrol, the second naval 
arsenal of Spain; and the great accession 
of naval strength which the enemy had 
gained by that conquest was owing to the 
remissness of our ministers. The battle 
of Corunna, indeed, afforded a brilliant 
instance of what British valour could do 
under every possible discouragement. The 
troops, though broken down and disor- 
ganized by misfortune, supported the mi- 
litary character of the country. It was to 
the ministers of this country alone there- 
fore that we must Jook for the causes of 
the failures in Spain, for, as if intending to 
fill up the chapter of ignorance, his ma- 


jesty’s ministers shewed that they were 


even ignorant of the number of our own 
troops employed in that country. The 
nobie lord opposite had written to sir J. 
Moore, that there was no use in his talking 
of 26,000 men, he must have had 42,000. 
—In the commencement of the business, 
when our hopes were young and yet 
gilded by the sunshine, the noble lord had 
told us there should be a combined effort 
of the British and Spanish armies against 
France ; that the assistance which would 
be given should be such as would be most 
favourable, and agreeable to the Spanish in- 
terest,and that the operations should be only 
collaterally directed to objects peculiarly 


British. How were these measures exe- 
cuted? The first by bringing up our 


forces after the enemy had commenced 
his operations, and the Spanish armies had 
been dispersed ; the second by taking no 
measures to secure the Spanish interest 
after the retreat. And the third by the 
loss of 8,000 men, eight millions of money, 
and one of our most gallant officers. If 
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the house felt it right to visit those calami- 
ties on their authors, and by so. doing to 
prevent their recurrence, his Resolutions 
would be acceded to. If, on the contrary, 
it was intended ‘to overlook those failures 
and disasters, to negative those Resolu- 
tions would produce the effect.—The 
noble lord concluded a long and able 
speech, by moving the following Resolu- 
tions :— 

« That it appears to this house, after an 
attentive consideration of the various do- 
cuments which have been produced, that 
the spirit of resistance to the unprincipled 
aggression of France, raanifested in Spain, 
was neither seasonab!y, vigorously, nor 
efficiently seconded, by the arins or the 
counsels of Great Britain; that time was 
allowed to the enemy.to collect and re- 
ceive large reinforcements, and to advance 
into the heart of Spain, before the British 
army was placed in a situation and condi- 
tion to oppose their efforts ; that when 
arrived, it was not sufliciently provided 
with the description of force, or with the 
proper supply and equipments, most essen- 
tially requisite ; and that no plan of opera- 
tions was arranged, by which it might 
have been enabled, in concert with our 
ally, to act with effect in the common 
cause. 

« That it appears to this house, that no 
proper measures were taken, either by his 
majesiy’s government, or by his majesty’s 
minister in Spain, for enabling the Com- 
mander in-Chief of his majesty’s forces in 
that country to combine his operations with 
those of the Spanish nation ; or for fur- 
nishing him with the necessary advice and 
information respecting the number, situa- 
tion,and movements, either of the French 
or Spanish armies. 

« That it appears to this houce, that the 
loss of the Spanish fleet in Ferrol, and 
the addition made thereby to the naval 
power of the enemy, is, in great part, to 
be ascribed to want of foresight in his 
majesty’s ministers, and to their neglect 
in not taking measures of timely precau- 
tion. 


“ That this house, deeply lamenting the | 
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disastrous issue of the late campaign, is of | 


opinion, that by the neglect, improvidence, 


and rashness, of his majesty’s ministers, | 


| 


the hopes of the nation have been disap- | 
pointed, the means and resources of the | 


country have been wasted, and above | 


7,000 of his majesty’s brave troops, toge- 
ther with their distinguished Commander, 
have been sacrificed in an enterprise, un- 
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dertaken without that combination and 
foresight which the nature of the service 
so manifestly required, and without which 
no reasonable expectation could be enter- 
tained of ultimate success.”” 

On the question being put, 

Lord Castlereagh rose to reply, and ob- 
served, that if any complaint could be 
made by his majesty’s ministers against 
the noble lord, it certainly could not be 
for the manner in which he had conducted 
the attack he had this night made, except 
iadeed for the generality with which he 
had conducted that attack, accusing them 
of the want of all that ability, that fore- 
sight and vigour, for which his lordship’s 
colleagues were so eminently conspicuous 
during the period they were in oflice. 
Certainly, his majesty’s ministers stood in 
need rather of excuse than apology, on 
account of the extent and range of infor- 
mation which they had afforded for the 
purpose of the present investigation ; but 
they considered that, upon a cause so 
grave and interesting, it was impossible 
they could stand right with the country, 
if the principles upon which they had 
acted were not fully explained: and if 
they did not put parliament and the coun- 
try in possession of all the facts of the 
case ; if they did not meet boldly all that 
ingenuity could suggest against them, and 
justify their conduct as far as the compli- 
cated nature of the transactions could ad- 
mit of ; transactions, upon which he could 
not but consider the attack just now made, 
the most futile, vain, and unfounded that 
ever was attempted. The noble lord ap- 
peared to him to have adopted, not only 
various, but some not very consistent 
grounds, upon which to form that attack ; 
in the first place, he complained of their 
acting without that due and necessary in- 
formation which would justify their pro- 
ceedings ; and he therefore contended 
that they were answerable for all the con- 
sequences that had followed, and that 
they ought rather to have waited for 
such knowledge and details of circum- 
stances, as would have guided them sue- 
cessfully in their subsequent proceedings. 
But if ministers had waited in a state of 
inactivity until they had obtained that 
full knowledge, deemed so requisite, this 
would have afforded a well-grounded charge 
of the most culpable tardiness on their 
part ; for how could any one suppose they 
could act with any eflect under such a 
system ?—It was made another ground of 
attack, that ministers had not sent out any 
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plan upon which our operations were to 
be conducted. Upon this subject, he 
could not conceive any thing so preposte- 
rous as sending out any plan in detail. The 
thing must appear in itself such a downright 
absurdity, when the remoteness of com- 
munication was considered, that he should 
apologise to the house, for having mention- 
ed it. If it were possible to be effected, the 
dangers resulting from'such an interference 
would be fully apparent from the effects 
produced by the Aulic Council of Vienna 
having interfered with the operations of 
the Austrian armies. What right could 
we have to direct the operations. of a 
campaign in which we were only the auxi- 
liaries? If the noble lord, however, meant 
that they had no general notion of the 
part of Spain in which the British army 
was to be employed, he was mistaken. 
They had long before laid it down that 
the north of Spain was the advisable place 
for them to act. In this not the British go- 
vernment alone, but every Spanish mili- 
tary authority whatever concurred. ‘The 
marquis de la Romana at St. Andero, gen. 
Castanos at Madrid, and sir H. Dalrymple 
at Lisbon, a!l agreed in this; and the only 
persons who seemed to dissent from it 
were the politicians of London. He knew 
there was an opinion entertained by a 
military officer of high character in this 
country, (earl Moira) that the proper situ- 
ation for us to have occupied would have’ 
been the Pyrenees, but as that point was 
not now argued, he should not touch on 
it. The noble lord seemed to have chalked 
out for himself an intermediate campaign, 
taking St. Sebasiian and Barcelona for his 
scene of action. He was afraid, however, 
the noble lord must soon have gone to the 
Pyrenees, as he could not long have held 
out at St. Sebastian. The advantage which 
would arise from going to Barcelona had 
not escaped his majesty’s ministers. A 
provision had been made to that effect, 
without frittering away the force necessary 
to accomplish the main object in view. 
Directions had been given in July to sir 
John Stuart to co-operate from Sicily on 
that side, which that brave and enter- 
prizing officer would have done, were it 
not for the threatened invasion of Sicily 
from the side of Italy. The exertions or 
the views of government were not con- 
fined:to Spain as a separate country; its 
cause was connected by them with that of 
Europe. Jt also materially affected the 
British interests beyond Europe, as it de- 
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British possessions in India. We had alse 
benefited the interests of Austria, by 
drawing forth a larger force of the enemy 
than it would be necessary for him to em- 
ploy, had we made no efforts on the side 
of Spain. The resistance the enemy had 
met with in Spain made it necessary for 
him to send an army of 200,000 men into 
that country, whereas, had it not been for 
the assistance received from this country, 
Spain might have been over-run by the 
troops which Buonaparté originally had 
there. ‘The whole course of our policy 
went not only to rescue Spain, but the 
world, by resisting the attitude in which 
France stood at that period against the 
continent. As to all that had been said 
respecting the tardiness, of their measures 
contrasted with the dispatch and rapid 
execution of those of the enemy, he begged 
the house to reflect for a moment, upon 
the vast superiority of means possessed by 
the enemy, for carrying their various ope- 
rations into effect, by requisitions and the 
other instruments of arbitary power. It 
certainly was no ways surprising that 
France, with all her means of couscrips 
tion at home, and requisition abroad, 
-hould be enabled to assemble an army on 
the Ebro, before the British troops, who 
united all the difficulties of a march from 
Lisbon with those of an equipment, which 
could not be assisted by those requisi+ 
tions by which the enemy was aided, 
could arrive at the scene of action. 
Dispatches had been at an early period 
sent to sir [. Dalrymple, directing him to 
proceed to the north of Spain, without 
waiting for specitic orders from home. 
Those dispatches arrived after the Conven- 
tion of Cintra had been concluded, so that 
they could not have influenced that mea- 
sure inany manner. ‘The same order had 
been given towards the close of Septem- 
ber, to sir David Baird. The reason why 
the troops released by the termination of 
the Campaign in Portugal, were not put 
in motion sooner, was, because sir Hew 
Dalrymple (which was also approved of 
by the governinent at home) had deter- 
mined not to do so till a Central Govern- 
ment was established in Spain. This 
event was not known at Lisbon till the 4th 
or 5th of October, and the army was posi- 
tively in motion three days after. There 
could, therefore, be no blame on this head 
attached either to the officers in Portugal, 
or to the government of this country. 
Sir John Moore was to act upon no other 
authority than that of his own govern- 
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ment, and the dictates of his own judg- 
ment, and it was a satisfactory reflection 
that there was no complaint of any want 
of cordiality having existed between sir 
John Moore and the officers of the Spanish 
army. He insisted that no person could 
have suggested a more judicious line of 
conduct to be preserved by us towards the 
Spaniards, than that which had been pur- 
sued by government. The noble lord ac- 
cused them of not having made a provi- 
sion for the reception of the army sent to 
Corunna; to this charge he could only 
answer, that unless he had been able to 
borrow the prophetic fire of the noble 
lord, which saw every thing so distinctly 
after it had taken place, he could not by 
any means have anticipated any difficulty 
on that point, as it was obviously more the 
interest of Spain than of Great Britain, 
that no obstacle should be interposed. 
The amount of force sent was precisely 
what had been demanded by the Gallician 
Junta, and as soon as advices were receiv- 
ed from lord Wm. Bentinck from Madrid, 
on the 29th of September, the whole plan 
of military operations was notified to him 
in order to ensure the making of every 
necessary preparation.—He might, in- 
deed, support a tolerable case, even had 
no preparation been made at all by go- 
vernment for the debarkation of the force 
at Corunna, as till they heard of the cause 
of the delay, and the delay itself, it was 
not possible for human ingenuity to have 
anticipated such an event. But they had 
taken every step that prudence and fore- 
sight could suggest to prevent any mistake 
taking place. On the same day he had 
written to direct the advance of sir John 
Moore, he had written to the Gallicias to 
prepare for the reception of general Baird’s 
army, and also to general Broderick, or 
the officer acting for him in the commis- 
sion at Corunna, to take measures prepa- 
ratory to that event. No disinclination to 
their debarkation had been evinced till 
their arrival, when the letter from captain 
Kennedy informed the government of this 
country of that circumstance; and the 
reason why they were not permitted to 
land for some time was only owing to an 
official omission in sending the order by 
the Supreme Junta. There never was au 
objection to their acting in the north of 
Spain, and the whole of the noble lord’s 
argument on this point fell completely to 
the ground. The noble lord also accused 
his majesty’s ministers of a surprizing 
want of combination, in sending general 
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Baird to Corunna, and Romana to St. An- 
dero.—But how could it be guessed, d 
priore, that the Convention of Cintra would 
be concluded, and ‘our transports employ~ 
ed in carrying the French army from Por- 
tugal? It was pretty creditable to govern- 
ment, that even after transports for the 
conveyance of 25,000 French troops were 
employed, as many still remained in the 
Tagus as were capable of receiving 12,000 
of our own troops, and bearing them to 
the north of Spain, had that mode of con- 
veyance been deemed expedient. The 
movement by land was not therefore 
adopted from necessity, but from an opi- 
nion of the commander of the army in 
Portugal, that it was most advantageous. 
Allowing, as he did, that the misfortunes 
of the campaign were, in great measure, 
owing to the dillerences subsisting among 
the Spanish generals, to the division of the 
Spanish armies, and to their want of 4 
commander in chief, he could not yet 
agree with the noble lord, that it was pro- 
per for this government to suggest to the 
Junta the appointment of any such officer: 
It followed, therefore, of course, that ne 
other instructions, but those that were 
given, could be given to sir John Moore 
on this head; namely, to act on an 
equality with all the Spanish generals, 
With regard to the charge against himself, 
that he knew so little of the numbers of 
our own army, as to suppose it amounted 
to 40,000, while, in fact, it consisted of 
only 25,000 men, it was grounded on that 
disrespect to dates which the noble lord 
had shewn throughout. ‘The return made 
by. general Clinton, containing informa- 
tion on this point, which he was accused 
of having overlooked, was not received 
till long after the letters passed between 
him and sir John Moore. It was not at 
all surprizing, therefore, that he should 
suppose the army amounted to the num- 
ber he had stated, as 23,000 men had 
marched from Lisbon ; there were 13,000 
under sir D. Baird, and all the men ia 
Portugal, excepting eight regiments, had 
been ordered, on the lith of October, to 
proceed to join sir J. Moore, and it was 
but fair to conclude that they would, by 
December, have arrrived in the line of his 
march to the amount of 5,000. Some, 
however, had been retarded by the dis- 
turbances at Oporto; general Stuart’s di- 
vision by the want of corn; and there 
were 4,000 sick, none of which contin- 
gencies could have entered into any cal- 
culation made in this country, and yet, 
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after all, sir J. Moore had 34 or 35,000 
men, although they were not immediately 
in the field. It was true at the same 
time, that sir John Moore, as a military 
man, could not acknowledge having more 
men under his command, than he could 
bring out to meet the enemy. The move- 
ment to Salamanca, and the advance into 
Gallicia,he approved : nothing could have 
done more for the Spanish cause, or made 
a more powerful diversion for the southern 
provinces, by which they were saved for 
three months from the advance of a victo- 
rious enemy. ‘The noble lord had in- 
veighed, in terms somewhat severe, against 
the advance of the British troops, and 
their subsequent retreat, and had even 
asked, whether sir John Moore or Mr. 
Frere was the author of those movements ? 
A more judicious movement than that of 
marching inio the north of Spain, could 
not have been devised by any man. It 
inspired the natives with confidence, and 
gave them two months to recruit their ex- 
hausted armies. If by it our army had 
suffered considerably, it ought also in jus- 
tice to be stated, that the enemy had suf- 
fered very severely. ‘Those who knew sir 
John Moore when he was ative, would 
not very readily believe, that on military 
matters he, as commander in chief, would 
be influenced or directed by any diploma- 
tic character. They even had the gallant 
general’s own acknowledgement that he 
undertook the movement entirely upon 
his own authority, and that he had applied 


to Mr. Frere for information, not for 
judgment. He had determined to ad- 


vance, he says, in his letter of the 9th, 
from a combined view of the advan- 
tages and disadvantages which would re- 
sult from it tothis country and to Spain.— 
Sir J. Moore had acted on just political 
grounds, and to shew the Spanish nation 
that if they did perish, it should not be 
without our risking every thing to save 
them. He did not mean to say that the 
opinions of Mr. Frere had no weight; but 
it was evident sir John Moore acted on his 
own judgment, in advancing to Valladolid, 
after the fall of Madrid, which he deter- 
mined on doing upon the 10th of Decem- 
ber, three days before the letter from Mr. 
Frere, containing the strong expressions 
so much commented upon, could be -re- 
ceived.—Setting Mr. Frere, therefore, out 
of the quéstion, the movement of itself 
must alone be examined, and it had been 
adopted by one of the best military officers 
this country ever produced. ‘The noble 
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lord had not dwelt much on the retreat of 
our army ; but in that little he had exag- 
gerated our loss. This loss he lamented 
as much as any one; but it ought always 
be considered that it amounted to no more 
than 7,000 men, including casualties 
(which, if the army had staid at home, 
would have amounted to 3,000,) including 
also the consequences of two general 
actions, and many of smaller note, and the 
whole period from the time general Spen- 
cer left Gibraltar in the preceding winter 
to the end of the campaign—a campaign 
which had added to our military renown, 
our reputation, and our national character, 
and, from the experience it had afforded, 
been the school of many heroes in the 
British service, who would hereafter still 
further extend our glory. -The real loss of 
men sustained by the country was not so 
great, therefore, as had been stated, and if 
it were compared with the military glory 
derived from it by the country, it must 
appear very small indeed. He was confi- 
dent such would have even been the opi- 
nion of that gallant officer, whose loss they 
all must deplore,—It was true he had for- 
merly blamed the administration, whereof 
the noble lord who moved the Resolutions 
had formed a part, for their want of fore- 
sight in providing transports, and utter 
neglect of cavalry ; but that was under 
very diflerent circumstances. They, it 
would be recollected, dismissed the trans- 
ports when they wege just wanted, and 
they neglected to send cavalry at the very 
time they were promising them. Now, 
he would inquire, if that was the case, 
when the troops were sent to Spain? When 
the house should bear in mind that 9,000 
horses had been sent to Spain and Portu- 
gal with the late expeditions, perhaps it 
would not be said that the present adminis- 
tration deserved any similar censure. 
The horses were not all cavalry; indeed, 
some of them were artillery horses, and 
some belonged to the royal waggon train, 
and the staff; under these circumstances, 
he trusted that the same reasons did not 
exist for blaming the present administra- 
tion for not succouring ‘our allies, which 
then existed against his majesty’s late mi- 
nisters. No country ever gave a greater 
manifestation of energy than Spain, at the 
beginning of the insurrection, and govern- 
ment was fully justified in having offered 
them every assistance in their power. It 
was true, indeed, that in some places there 
was a miserable want of public spirit when 
our army was there, but the general dispo- 
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sition of a nation could never be properly 
known from the behaviour of the inhabi- 
tants who lived near alargearmy. People 
were not friendly to an army, from the in- 
convenience which attended it necessarily. 
—Upon the whole, he thought the con- 
duct of administration perfectly correct ; 
if they had done more, they might have 
acted imprudently ; and if they had done 
less, they would not have done their duty. 
He trusted the house would be of opinion 
that the noble lord had laid no good 
grounds for his Resolutions, but contended 
from false colouring and mistaken notions. 
Ministers had done every thing possible 
in exertions to carry the wishes of the 
British people into effect, and make a great 
military effort, rapidly and efficiently, in 
the cause of Spain. However that exer- 
tion had succeeded, they had at least this 
consolation, that in all they had done 
there was not a-stain on the good faith, 
honesty, and generosity of Britain. ‘They 
had conducted this arduous and delicate 
matter in a manner so as to secure the 
exaltation of the national character, with- 
out committing the power of the country. 
With all the past to blame, the noble lord 
had not ventured to point outa better line 
of conduct which ought to have been pur- 
sued. They had done their duty with 
honour and integrity to preserve the 
Spanish nation from the usurpation of 
France; they had done every thing possi- 
ble to preserve the integrity of Spain. If 
any charge could be brought against them, 
it must be rather for exceeding than keep- 
ing within the point of prudence, in con- 
forming to the wishes of the country, and 
he trusted their exertions would yet be 
crowned with success. He concluded by 
calling on the house to give a decided 
negative to the motion. 

Mr. Ponsonby said that the noble lord 
had begun his speech by censuring that 
of his noble friend, as being too succinct 
and concise, and therefore but ill suited 
to a subject upon which the noble Jord 
had satisfied the house, it was possible to 
be diffuse, erratic, and tedious. The no- 
ble lord, too, had: condemned the speech 
ofhis noble friend for being so destitute of 
point. The speeches of the noble lord 
himself abounded so much in pith and 
point, that the charge acquired additional 
force in coming from him; the speeches 
of the noble lord at least generally abound- 
ed in something or other, and he would 
not take upon himself to decide whether 
they were right who thought that some- 





thing abounded alike upon all occasions’ 
and was neither more nor less than point- 
less prolixity. The noble lord had said a 
vast deal upon what he no doubt thought 
avery fruitful theme, the character of the 
government as aflected by the Resolutions 
proposed. He would not now stop to en- 
quire what that character was: but let it 
be what it might, it certainly was upon all 
occasions the same, and entitled to the 
same weight with the country; for whe- 
ther they had to resist Buonaparté, or 
contend with Mrs. Clarke, their measures 
appeared to be suggested by the same spi- 
rit of wisdom and crowned with the same 
sort of success; so that he apprehended 
that the character of the government was 
by this time pretty well established. But 
the noble lord had taken great pains to 
identify the character of the government 
with the spirit of the people; no two 
things could be more materially different, 
more substantially distinct. The spirit of 
the country had indeed, been high, gene- 
rous, and enthusiastic in the cause of 
Spain, but did it follow that the govern- 
ment was to sufier itself to be blinded by 
that enthusiasm, instead of calling forth 
all the aids of sage counsel to give that 
enthusiasm direction and effect? But, 
said the noble lord, what did not the peo- 
ple expect from the government? Why, 
a great deal was unquestionably expect- 
ed :—the subject was of a nature to ex- 
cuse a generous people from expecting so 
much from such ministers—it was pardon- 
able at such a time to indulge in such ex- 
travagant expectations.— They expected 
their government would have been vigi- 
lantin the cause they had so sanguinely 
esponsed—that they would have been 
prompt and vigorous in the measures they 
resorted to—but such an expectation was 
not to justify that government in their 
rashness, folly, and precipitancy. But, 
among the causes assigned by the noble 
lord for the sanguine hopes then enter- 
tained ef ultimate success, was the circum- 
stance of the preparations at that time 
making by the court of Austria, to take 
advantage of that opportunity, and enlarge 
her military means to the greatest extent 
she could. If this was the case, he thought 
the noble lord had been imprudent in ut- 
tering that fact in his place in that house 
as a minister of the country ; such a state- 
ment coming from a minister would go to 
give a sort of colour to the charges that ap- 
peared in the Manifesto of the emperor of 
France, not that he thought that those 
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eharges were founded in fact ; far from it; 
but still he did think, that such a statement 
was Calculated to give colour to those 
charges, and therefore was of opinion, that 
the noble lord had been indiscreet in men- 
tioning that fact, if it was a fact, as he had 
done.—With respect to the Portuguese ex- 
pedition, he condemned it as most ill ad- 
vised; there was no man whomust not con- 
demn it, and for the plainest of all pos- 
sible reasons ; that had it succeeded, even 
its success would have had no material 
éffect upon the fortunes of Spain, whereas, 
if Spain was once delivered, Portugal 
would thereby be secured. But what he 
particularly blamed ministers for was, 
their not taking proper precautionary 
measures to ascertain the real state and 
temper of Spain before our army had been 
embarked. That they had not done so 
was sufficiently clear from this one in- 
stance, were there no other—the division 
ander sir A. Wellesley sailed on the 15th 
July, and the first step taken by ministers 
to ascertain the real state of Spain, and the 
sentiments prevailing there, was not re- 
sorted to until the 4th of August follow- 
ing; but the strangest amongst all the 
strange arguments of the noble lord was 
that, by which he endeavoured to shew 
that, on account of the great interest 
taken in the co-operation of the British 
army by the Spanish government, our go- 
vernment was acquitted from all respon- 
sibility. This would be a sweeping argu- 
ment to indemnify all ministers in all 
eases of alliances with foreign states ; for 
it would not be denied, that in each of 
them the respective government of each 
power would have its due portion of inter- 
est. But, notwithstanding this extraordi- 
nary interest which the Spanish govern- 
ment had taken, and which was to indem- 
nify our own, it did not appear that this 
‘interest had produced any extraordinary 
co-operation; for when the North of 
Spain had been fixed upon as the scene for 
British service, and sir David Baird had 
veached Corunna, ready to disembark his 
troops, it was in the memory of the house 
what delays he had to encounter before 
he was permitted to land—at one time 
upon one pretence, and at another time 
upon a different one ; but the real cause, 
according to sir David Baird’s own letter, 
was an objection upon their part to admit 
our troops to land there on account of 
the difficulty of supplying them with pro- 
visions, &c. And here the noble lord 
scemed to expect that his mere letter 
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would be instrumental in effecting x 
junction between the British and Spanish 
armies. ‘The noble lord, in this, was more 
poetical than practical. With the enthu- 
siasm of the poet, he expected to 

* Spread the soft intercourse from soul to soul 

“ And watt a sigh from Indus to the pole.” f 
He expected to transport his force in- 
stantly to the place in which it was neces« 
sary to have it actively employed, with« 
out any previous arrangement or previous 
approach. ‘The noble lord said that his 
noble friend had arraigned him unjustly, 
in saying, that the march of sir John 
Moore, or his subsequent retreat, was ins 
fluenced by his and Mr. Frere’s cortes- 
pondence. With respect to Mr. Frere, 
he observed that he (lord Castlereagh) had 
said nothing in his defence, leaving that 
perhaps to another advocate more compe- 
tent to defend him ; but after the angry, 
mandatory, impatient, reproachful and up- 
braiding dispatches which sir John Moore 
received from that gentleman, no one 
could say that sir John Moore’s conduct 
was not influenced by him ;_ besides, could 
the noble lord forget his own Instructions 
to sir John Moore? [le cautioned him to 
pay the “ utmost deference and respect” 
to his communications; and after this, 
did he mean to argue, that the letters of 
Mr. Frere had no influence upon the con- 
duct of that officer? It was said, that sir 
John Moore in his dispatches took but a 
mere dry military view of the question ; 
but his view was as comprehensive as it 
ought to be, and no man would agree with 
the noble Jord in that opinion of him. 
The noble lord had also said, that a great 
consolation remained to us yet—that what 
they had heard of the coldness of Spain in 
her own cause, was untrue. In the par- 
ticular part to which the army was sent, 
he admitted tlrat this coldness might have 
existed, but no- where else—in no other 
portion of the country, according to his 
representation, was zeal or spirit wanting. 
This was certainly a most extraordinary 
circumstance, that when an army was 
sent, which was ready to die for the in- 
habitants at the time and in the place to 
which it was sent, the impression should be 
weakest amongst them, and the principle 
of resistance most difficult to discover or 
to inspire. The noble lord, in stating 
this, had the merit of introducing a per- 
fect novelty to the house. The noble 
lord admitted, that we experienced some 
loss, though he says it was much less than 
was generally represented. Fer himself, 
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he had such a veneration for the soldiery 
ofthis country, that he could not contem- 
plate the death of one without painful 
emotions. But they were told, that in the 
present instance the loss was not without 
its consolation, for it had brought an addi- 
tion of character to the country; it had 
proved to the world, that we fought the 
cause of Spain alone ; that we did not pur- 
sue any little hidden interest made under 
the sanction of her name and the justice of 
her cause. This certainly was true: it 
was manifest to the world that we afforded 
Spain a generous assistance ; but was this 
a matter for ministers to make a boast of ? 
Were they to take the credit of it to them- 
selves ? Would the noble lord have ven- 
tured to advise his majesty to a contrary 
conduct? He would not. So that the 
only merit he could claim was that of hav- 
ing forborne to do what neither he nor 
any other man alive would dare to do. 
The noble lord said, that every step was 
taken that could be taken to procure infor- 
mation; but here the noble lord pro- 
nounced his own panegyric. What did sir 
John Moore say on the subject? Their 
accounts differed as much in this as in the 
amount of the army. Sir John Moore 
stated that he got no information at all— 
two persons were sent to him, old men, or 
rather old women, to consult with him, but 
such was the ignorance they displayed, 
that he entreated to be troubled with 
them no more; yet his lordship called this 
making provision for the information of 
the army. The noble lord had been stand- 
ing up in his own defence, and never man 
in such a situation was so little cheered 
by his friends. He could not assert that 
the Spanish government had acted rightly 
in every thing. He feared it resembled 
the noble lord.too much; both would 
come in for a share of the credit of the 
Campaign. But ashe was of opinion that 
much the larger proportion was due to the 
noble lord, he should give his«hearty 
support to the Resolutions of his noble 
friend. 

Mr. Secretary Canning, without meaning 
any disrespect to the noble lord who 
brought forward this question, said, he 
could not have thought it possible for the 
gentlemen opposite, provided with so 
numerous a band ready to undertake their 
cause, to have pitched on one who would 
have supported it on such objectionable 
grounds. The noble lord had, however, 
been followed in his arguments by the 
right hon. gent. who spoke last, who 

Vox. XIV. 





though he had added nothing in substance 
to his reasoning, had done much in elo- 
quence, and had introduced at least a 
poetical, if not a very apt illustration. 
At the end of his speech, too, the right 
hon. gentleman had been very happy in 
hitting upon a new method of rousing the 
flagging attention of his hearers. In the 
drama, and even in oratory, it was allow- 
ed to give as much eclat as possible to the 
conclusion; and improving on this prin- 
ciple the right hon. gent., who had been 
uncheered through the whole of his elo- 


| quent speech, had, by a very delicate 


mode of applying the observation to ano- 
ther, conveyed a reproof to his own friends 
for this omission, and taught them how 
they ought to have received the declara- 
tion of his opinion (Laughter). He had 
succeeded in his aim, and procured a 
cheer ; contented with which, he hastened 
to a conclusion, without hazarding another 
effort (Laughter). Leaving the right hon. 
gent. then to his fame, he would proceed 
to the matter before the house. It was 
usual on so great an occasion as the pre- 
sent, for those who attacked, as well as 
for those who defended, to allow the im- 
portance of the suyject. But deeply as 
this question affected the government and 
the country, it derived still greater im- 
portance from the principles on which the 
arguments and criticisms of the noble lord 
had proceeded ; arguments which, if allow- 
ed, must not only have the effect of cramp- 
ing the efforts, and palsying the energies of 
the country, but of rendering it impossible 
for any government to sustain the charge 
intrusted to them, or conduct the national 
affairs with success, by risking a little for 
the good of the whole. The noble lord 
took possession of a fine elevated and su- 
perior point, from whence he could survey 
the past, the present, and, in imagination, 
the future, from which he could contem- 
plate the nascent cause, and the matured 
effect. He forgot, however, that during 
the whole timfte these events were pass- 
ing, all this information was concealed, 
and government were deprived of the 
means of arguing from the past (Hear! 
hear!) There was a work which they had 
all lately read, the production of that able 
statesman who for many years stood at the 
head, and directed the operations of the 
gentlemen on the other side (Mr. Fox). 
It contained an observation (as indeed it 
was more famous for observation than for 
throwing any new light on history), that 
there were periods when persons might 
2H 
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take a stand, survey the surrounding scene, 
and calculate abstractedly on events and 
the probable effects most useful in history, 
and that one of the greatest proofs of prac- 
tical political wisdom, was to trace fu- 
ture results from present causes, to look 
with a philosophic eye to the operation 
of measures, to reflect upon their probable 
effect, and above all to judge of their pro- 
priety, not by contingent results, but 
by the justice and the policy which re- 
commended their adoption. This was 
true, and if the noble lord had been argu- 
ing philosophically, or as a statesman, he 
might have been justified in drawing con- 
clusions from effects, and particular facts 
which he chose to examine. But when 
crimination, and not speculation, was his 
object, he could not have practised a more 
unfair and unjust mode, nor could the 
house for a moment give countenance to 
the uncandid use he had made of it. Itmight 
even be allowable on ordinary occasions, 
but could not be resorted to on an occa- 
sion like the present, which was without 
precedent, and such as it was impossible 
to lay their hand on any period of his- 
tory to parallel, either from its importance 
with regard to individuals, to this happy 
country, and to Europe, or the difficulty 
that arose from there being so little know- 
Jedge to guide their steps, in the actual 
scene of their operations. Why should 
government be ashamed to say they want- 
ed that knowledge of the interior of Spain 
which they found no one possessed? With 
every other part of the continent we had 
had more intercourse ; of the situation of 
Spain we had every thing to learn. What, 
then, was the general feeling which burst 
forth at that time in this country? He 
called on gentlemen to recollect their own 
sentiments of admiration and of surprise. 
It was now unjustly said that government 
were too rash, but were they not then 
accused of being too tardy? Did they 
come early to parliament and ask for sup- 
port? No, they had been reproached for 
not doing so. Why had they abstained 
but because they hoped the result from 
Spain would enable them to call for a de- 
cided opinion from the people? If the 
house would recollect the sentiments de- 
livered from the throne at the conclu- 
sion of last session, they must acknow- 
ledge that they had not out-gone, but 
kept within the wishes of the people. 
Was it to be supposed that government 
was therefore callous or insensible? He 
trusted there was nothing in their conduct 
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or their nature which warranted such a 
supposition. ‘They wished to see how the 
affairs of Spain proceeded before they 
called on the people for their decided opi- 
nion ; and though the noble lord seemed 
to think the question which was agitated 
near the close of last session right, at the 
time it had been discountenanced by the 
hon. gentleman near him (Mr. Whitbread) 
ou the same grounds he now maintained, 
that matters were not mature enough for a 
decision. The nobie lord had stated three 
promises, which he supposed to have been 
made on that occasion. The first, thata 
combined effort was to be made with 
Spain he denied, as not truein fact. There 
had been no such promise; no such in- 
timation, nor were there at that time any 
thoughts of sending an army into Spain. 
It was impossible that the assistance al- 
luded to could have been of a military 
kind, as it was declared, none such would 
be sent without a specific call from a Cen- 
tral Junta. The noble lord was correct 
wiih regard to the second promise he men- 
tioned, that the assistance to Spain should 
be of the kind most agreeable to her 
wishes. This promise had certainly been 
given, and as certainly, most punctually 
and invariably observed. As for the third 
promise, that the operations of the cam- 
paign should be directed to British objects, 
here the noble lord was again wrong. In 
the statement he (Mr. Canning) had the 
honour to make to the house, he had de- 
clared on the part of his majesty’s govern- 
ment that the consideration of British in- 
terests would be postponed, and their only 
object would be to promote the interests of 
Spain; that the wishes of Spain should be 
their rule of conduct; and that of Spain 
the profit and advantage should be exclu- 
sively considered. (ilere lord Temple 
signified that this was his understanding 
of the point.)—If that was the sense in 
which the noble lord understood the British 
interest was promised to be pursued, on 
what plea, then, could he now say that 
ministers had forfeited that interest at 
Ferrol?—(Hear, hear!) It was for Spain, 
not for the British government, to decide 
on that subject. These two things we 
were supposed to disclaim ; the separation 
of the colonies from the mother country 
was not to be thought of; and we abjured 
the idea of stealing ships either under the 
pretence of placing them in safety, of re- 
storing them to the lawful sovereign of 


. Spain, of keeping them for the use of the 


Spanish people, or under any ether ex- 
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cuse.—Having refreshed the recollection 
of the noble lord on both these points, he 
should proceed to consider the justice of 
the accusation made by the-noble lord as 
connected with them. The sum of the 
noble lord’s observation was this, that his 
majesty’s government set out upon the 
principle of rescuing Spain from the op- 
pression of France, and therefore that an 
indictment laid against them for not having 
brought away the fleet from Ferrol. He 
saw the view which the noble lord took of 
the subject. ‘The noble lord would have 
been willing to have had all the varnish of 
generosity in the first instance, and all the 
profits of the seizure in the last. In the 
first instance, the noble lord would have 
maintained the high character of the 
country; in the last, he would have avail- 
ed himself of the opportunity of pillage, 
when the interest of the country appeared 
to demand it. ‘The noble lord having 
contended that it was bad to send an 
army to Spain, and that the conduct of that 
army in Spain was also bad, maintained, 
that it was worse not to aggravate the mis- 
chief which he had denounced by refrain- 
ing from bringing away the Ferrol fleet. 
To have brought away this fleet might 
have been justifiable, had the behaviour of 
Great Britain towards Spain originated on 
other principles than those on whici: it did 
actually originate. It was perfectly true, 
that in the contest between Spain and her 
oppressor, Great Britain was not origi- 
nally bound to defend the former. The 
British government might have said to the 
Spanish nation, on its application for as- 
sistance, “ No, you have been the vassals 
of France, you have filled the coflers of 
France, you have nerved the arm of France 
against Great Britain. We always told 
you that the time would come when in 
common with other nations of Europe you 
would be punished for your conduct ; and 
we rejoice that that period has arrived. 
What have you done to entitle you to our 
aid? We have a right to take an advan- 
tage of your destruction; and while 
France is shaking you to dissolution, we 
have 4, right to pick up your scattered 
limbs, and unite them to our empire.’’— 
This was the language which, in conformity 
to the practice of nations, and in confor- 
mity to the principles of justice, might 
have been held towards Spain ;_ but fortu- 
nately for the credit, and for the real interest 
of this country, other sentiments prevailed. 
In adopting the universal feeling of the 
nation, thé British government shared in 





that universal feeling of the nation, and 
having once acted upon the principles of 
liberality and sound enlightened policy, it 
was indispensible that their conduct should 
be tried throughout upon the same princi- 
ples. But suppose the noble lord were to 
answer “ Yes; I allow that you ought not 
to have done any thing violently to hurt 
the feelings of the Spanish nation ; but I 
contend that you ought to have made by ' 
effectual and urgent representations, such 
an impression on the Spanisli government 
as would have induced them to permit you 
to do that which your mutual interests re- 
guired.”’ In the first place, what was or 
might be the ultimate interest of both coun- 
tries on this point could not yet be said to 
be determined. ‘The period had not ar- 
rived for the British government to call for 
an examination into the conduct of the 
war ;—to decide whether or not they had 
acted wisely, and bronght the great con- 
test in which they had engaged toa happy 
termination. When that time should come, 
and the whole of the conduct of his majes- 
ty’s government should be before parlia~ 
ment and the public, he trusted the result 
would prove, that they had, in the whole 
of their measures, wisely consulted the 
real interest of their country. It was ma- 
terial to distinguish the period, when a go- 
vernment, having terminated a course of 
operations, laid its conduct open before 
parliament, and called for a decision upon 
it, from the period when it was attempted 
to obtain a forestalled decision upon its 
conduct at what might almost be called the 
commencement of its course of operations. 
It could not be expected that a govern- 
ment should be enabled, to use the words 
of Addison, 
“ To crowd an Iliad into one campaign.” 

It was a statement founded upon parlia- 
mentary principle and usage, that a case 
voluntarily offered for examination must 
be diflerently considered from a case the 
premature examination of which was de- 
manded. The noble lord, however, fixing 
himself particularly on this subject of Fer- 
rol, had quoted dates without any due ob- 
servance of places. He had stated it to be 
absurd, that while the fleet was not secured 
from the French at Ferrol, at that very 
time a treaty was signing in London for 
keeping them out of the power of the 
French. ‘The same confusion of time and 
place prevailed throughout the whole of 
the noble lord’s speech. The noble lord 
had asked, why his noble friend had on 
the 14th of November written instructions 
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to general Moore to take the course which 
he in fact had determined to take, and on 
the identical day actually adopted? This 
certainty was not prescience on the part 
of his woble friend, because it was a know- 
ledge of something coatemporanecous ; but 
surely 1t was no impeachment of the dis- 
cernment of a government, that it provided 
at home for that which at the very same 
instant was taking place abroad. When 
the noble lord had given his notice of the 
present motion, he had promised that a 
great part of his industry and eloquence 
should be employed on the treaty con- 
cluded between Great Britain and Spain ; 
on which treaty, however, the noble lord 
had contented himself with making a sin- 
gle observation. This observation pro- 
ceeded on the principle that the noble 
lord condemned the provisions being only 
ior probable and contingent cases. But it 
should be considered, that it was intended 
in that instance to take a comprehensive 
view of the interests of the two countries. 
The period was not favourable for negoci- 
ating an instrument so extensive as that 
must have been which would have pro- 
vided for every possible relation. It wou!d 
not have been fair to Spain; for either 
Great Britain must have conceded gratui- 
tously to Spain, or she must have asked in 
return what Spain had not at that time the 
power to give. Still, however, connected 
as the two countries were, was it not right 
that there should be a recorded document 
of that connection? The relations of Great 
Britain to Spain were meliorated by this 
document. She was before bound to an 
indefinite extent to assist Spain, and to a 
definite extent to abstain from demanding 
a remuneration. It became absolutely ne- 
cessary, with a view to our own interest, 
in some degree to define the principle of 
the connection between the two countries. 
When the—he did not know what to call 
it—a revolution, he thanked God, it was 
not; an insurrection it certainly was not, 
for it was against no legitimate authority ; 
but on the glorious breaking out in Spain 
of the determination to resist French op- 
pression, a British Order in Council was is- 
sued, declaring peace established between 
the two couniries, and prohibiting any fur- 
ther captures from the Spaniards. He be- 
lieved that every man in the country felt 
this to be a wise, just, and honourable act. 
But, at the same time, the British govern- 
ment had aright to say, that this absti- 
nence from captures must be reciprocal. 
Nothing was more fit for them to ask, nor 
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nore honourable for Spain to grant. Was 
this concession nugatory ? The fact was 
singular, that the only two cases of cap- 
ture which had occurred, were captures 
made by Spain from Great Britain.—To 
proceed with the consideration of | the 
Treaty ; the articles by which Great 
Britain was bound to acknowledge Ferdi- 
nand VIlI.or any subsequent legitimate 
sovereign of Spain, had been idly supposed 
to bind her to carry on the war for Ferdi- 
nand VII. or still more strongly to ac- 
knowledge Joseph Buonaparté, should 
he become a successful usurper. The 
only object of the article in question was. 
the possible case of the extinction of the 
present royal branch of Spain, in which 
case it might become a doubt, in conse- 
quence of the Salique law, whether the 
Neapolitan branch, or the princes of Bra- 
zil should ascend the throne. It was not 
for this country to decide such a point, 
and it was therefore sound policy for this 
country to provide against the contingency 
of making the election. The next article 
in the Treaty was that by which Spain 
engaged to take precautions that her fleet 
should not fall intothe hands of the enemy, 
and by which Great Britain engaged to 
assist her in that object. Amidst all that 
Spain had feit and suffered from French 
oppression, the Spaniards had never been 
disposed to admit the British troops or 
fleets into their naval arsenals. The offer 
had more than once been made by Great 
Britain, but in conformity to the principles 
on which the government set out, never 
in a tone of coercion. It had been de- 
clined ; and that refusal had been received 
by government, not with ill humour ; 
with great regret, but with a jusi defe- 
rence to the judgmentof these trom whom 
it proceeded. It was held by the Spanish 
government, that standing as they did 
on the basis of public opinion, they might 
by the admission of the English into their 
ports, have given occasion to the common 
enemy to say, that the English, according 
to their usual practice, were availing 
themselves of the distressed stare of Spain 
to seize the Spanish navy. It was on this 
ground, frankly stated by the Spanish 
government as likely to mislead many of 
their countrymen, that they declined an 
offer in which they allowed they did not 
see any thing dangerous or dishonourable. 
But a much more important consideration 
than even the principles on which this in- 
strument was founded, was the relative 
situation in which the events at the close 
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of the last campaign left the two countries. 
He would not enter into a critical exa- 
mination of every military movement of 
the last campaign. Such a retrospect 
would be very painful, and certainly was 
not necessary on that occasion. But it 
was necessary, and would be his duty, to 
‘follow the noble lord, when he attributed a 
part of the operations of the campaign 
(which he believed the noble lord consi- 
dered to have been misconducted, but 
which he himself did not think had been 
misconducted) not to the free will of the 
general who commanded, but to the im- 
proper interference of his majesty’s mi- 
nisters in Spain. This was a question 
which it would be difficult completely to 
decide, if both the individuals who were 
concerned in it were members of that 
house, and if, fortunately, both were alive, 
capable of stating the facts to parliament, 
and of rendering further service to their 
country. It was distressing, therefore, to 
come to the discussion under the difficul- 
ties which existed upon it. When the 
individual, in whose defence it was preba- 
bly expected he should speak, though 
living, was not present, and when the 
other individual, for whose memory he 
entertained the highest respect, was no 
more, he would freely acknowledge, that 
even if the error imputed were an error 
of great magnitude, the battle of Corunna 
ought to obiiterate it; but he imputed no 
such error. He would say, that on a fair 
examination of the evidence, with as much 
impartiality as he could assume, and on a 
free comparison of his own sentiments, 
with those of others, he believed in his 
conscience, that the fact of sir John 
Moore’s advance (so much condemned 
by the noble lord) being attributable to 
the interference of Mr. Frere, was not 
true. Ifhe thought otherwise, he should 
by no means be disposed to shield Mr. 
Frere from the responsiblity of it; for 
considering the advance in a_ military 
point of view, in his poor judgment he 
could not but think it a wise measure ; 
but in every view which ennobled mili- 
tary objects by exalting military cha- 
racter, he was sure it was a_ perfectly 
wise measure. So far, therefore, from 
shielding Mr. Frere from the responsibi- 
lity attached to this forward movement, 
he should rather hail it for him as a most 
Meritorious act. But truth compelled 
him to declare, that although he did not 
think it a blameable measure, the merit 
of it was not Mr. Frere’s. Of this he 





was convinced, that if the gallant general, 
whose loss the country had to regret, was 
present to state his own casé, the house 
would never have heard from him one 
word of the tendency of the nobie Jord’s 
observations. ‘To this conviction he had 
not brought his mind on light grounds. 
It was founded on the fact, that sir John 
Moore had not transmitted his correspon- 
dence with Mr. Frere to government.— 
Did the noble lord mean to attribute to sir 
J. Moore, that having made a movement, 
by which the existence of the British army 
was endangered, he withbeld from go- 
vernment any knowledge of the motives 
on which he had acted? This would be 
to prefer a serious charge against that gal- 
lant officer, who, he dared to say, had 
never been wanting to his duty, but who 
would have been wanting to his duty had 
he so conducted himself.—So much for 
that view of the subject in which the pub- 
lic was materially concerned. The rest 
was between individual and individual; 
and he confessed that he did not think the 
time of the house properly employed, or 
the feelings of the house properly excited, 
when sucha transaction was made the sub- 
ject of their solemn discussion. It was 
not a useful employment for parliament, 
and he trusted that there was no man to 
whom the agitation of such a question could 
be a matter of satisfaction ordelight. He 
had been taunted the other day, as if his pri- 
vate regard was to influence him to protect 
a public offender. He hoped he should 
never assume such a privilege. His private 
regard would induce him to speak a few 
words upon the subject, but his public 
duty would induce him to make those 
words, that he should say upon it, as few 
as possible. He had no hesitation in say- 
ing, that there were parts of Mr. Frere’s 
correspondence which he did not like. 
There were parts which he did not ap- 
prove, and of which he had not advised his 
sovereign to express his approbation. The 
specific point to which he alluded, was the 
demand made by Mr. Frere, that the in- 
dividual by whom the letter from the Junta 
of Madrid was conveyed to sir J. Moore, 
should be examined before a council of 
war. His opinion was, that it was Mr. 
Frere’s duty to convey to the General 
every information in his power; to trans- 
mit to him the communications of the 
various local governments; to accompany 
those communications with his own honest 
opinion of their value; and to enforce that 
opinion with the best arguments that oc- 
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curred to -him; but there he conceived 
that his province ended, and that he ought 
not to prescribe, that, which depended on 
a military decision. He hoped, however, 
he might be allowed to say in extenuation; 
he could not.afiirm it, for he had not the 
means of information ; that probably Mr. 
Frere’s letter was not written in the sense 
in which it was taken by sir John Moore. 
It was no unusual thing for a minister in a 
foreign country to transmit information to 
a general, and to recommend to hun an 
examination of a particular person before 
a council of war, as the best mode by 
which suspicious intelligence might be 
detected.—This led him to a circumstance 
on which great stress had been laid, namely, 
the character of the gentleman by whom 
Mr. Frere’s letter had been conveyed to 
sir John Moore. Of this gentleman he 
knew nothing; he had never seen him; 


he did not believe that Mr. Frere had seen | 
him before this transaction; he had not | 
been selected by Mr. Frere jor the pure | 
| Frere’s interference. 
i vance, sir John Moore wrote to his noble 


pose of conveying information to sir Jobn 
Moore; he had not been sent out from 
this country recommended to Mr. Frere ; 
but he believed that after Mr. Frere went 
to Spain, M. Charmilly passed through 
Salamanca; that he was not ill received 
at head-quarters + and that having been at 


Madrid he called on Mr. Frere, at ‘Talavera 
Madrid | lied on Mr. Frei Talavera | 


on his way to Salamanca, with a letter to 
sir J. Moore from a member of the Junta 
at Madrid. Mr. Frere, of course, thought 
it his duty to forward M. Charmilly to sir 
J. Moore, by every means in his power. 
With respect tothe character of M. Char- 
milly, although he believed that many of 
the charges made in another place against 
him were wholly unfounded, and others 
egregiously discoloured, yet he must ob- 
serve, that Mr. Frere had no more to do 
with the character of M. Charmilly than 
he wouid have had witn the character of a 
common postman. M.Charmilly was the 
bearer of a message from the Junta of 
Madrid to sir John Moore, and Mr. Frere 
could by no means be responsible for the 
selection of the messenger. But, what- 
ever might be thought on this pomt, he 
trusted that there could be but one feeling 
on the sentiments expressed by Mr. Frere, 
when he declared that he did not despair 
of a cause which it was his bounden duty 
to support and encourage. He had before 
observed that the advance of sir J. Moore 
(which advance he deemed perfectly justifi- 
able) could not be ascribed to the corres- 
pondence of Mr. Frere with sir J. Moore, 
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because sir J. Moore had not transmitted 
that correspondence to government as the 
cause of his movement. But not only did 
sir J. Moore not i:ansmit his correspond- 
ence with Mr. Frere as the ground of his 
advance ; he ascribed it to other grounds, 
In his dispatches he stated it to have been 
resorted to “ in consonance with the general 
opinion, and. also with that of Mr. Frere.” 
—On what principle of justice, then, could 
it be said that this determination to ad- 
vance arose solely from the solicitation of 
Mr. Frere? With respect to the tone of 
Mr. Frere’s letters, although he confessed, 
that in the course of them there appeared 
something of apparent exasperation, he 
could yet readily conceive, and any man 
must be convinced who had read the let- 
ters which Mr. Frere received, that they 
were occasionally calculated to produce 
feelings not of the most pleasant descrip- 
tion. But he had not stated all the grounds 
for his conviction, that sir John Moore’s 
advance was not to be ascribed to Mr. 
Previous to that ad- 


friend near him, inclosing a letter of Mar- 
shal Soult, in which he was represented as 
critically situated, and liable to a success- 
ful attack. On the information contained 
in that intercepted letter, sir John Moore 
expressed his determination to advance. 
With respect to the advance itself he would 
say, that with all its consequences and 
disasters he preferred it to a retreat, at the 
moment of Mr. Frere’s remonstrance. Of 
those disasters he would not say a word. 
He would not charge any thing. ‘The 
battle of Corunna covered every thing ; 
but the retreat itself, and the precipitancy 
of it he could never cease to regret. As 
for the advance, government were not 
responsible, so were they neither responsi- 
ble for the subsequent transactions. ‘The 
only way in which any responsibility could 
for a moment appear to attach to them, 
was from the circumstance of the trans- 
ports not being at Corunna when the British 
army arrived there ; but any one who read 
sir John Moore’s dispatches must be im- 
mediately convinced that it was not the 
fault of government that the transports 
were sent to Vigo, and not to Corunna. 
He was far from wishing to speak of the 
disasters of war as the subject of any thing 
but lamentation ; yet, however deeply he 
regretted the severe loss which the British 
sustained at the termination of the Spanish 
campaign, he could not but consider that 
termination as most honourable and advan- 
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tageous to the country. Hehoped he was 
not less sensible than others to the value 
of military services and military men; he 
hoped he did not feel less admiration than 
others, who had been in company with 
our naval and military heroes, of that glory 
before which all other glory became ob- 
scured. By the consent of all other ages, 
and notwithstanding the arguments of 
philosophy, and the deductions of reason, 
the military character stood pre-eminent 
in the world. Reverting to the state of 
Spain, he asked, whether because she had 
not yet been able te throw off the yoke of 
France to re-establish her independence, 
and achieve her liberty, he was therefore 
to consider her cause as lost? He trusted 
that many, very many, more efforts would 
be made ere that melancholy result would 
ensue. He trusted that by the desul- 
tory mode of warfare now adopted, the 
Spaniards would gradually: diminish the 
forces of their oppressor, and render their 
country a conquest which it would be dif- 
ficult to make, and which it would be im- 
possible to retain. In consistency with the 
principles hitherto acted upon by the 
British government, it was not intended to 
dictate to the Spaniards the line of con- 
duct which they ought to pursue, but he 
trusted that it would not be long before 
we should learn, that they had adopted a 
system by which the force of France 
would be turned against herself ‘vith accu- 
mulated violence. ‘Till that period, the 
universal rising in Spain against the scat- 
tered forces of the enemy, might prevent 
any great advantages being gained by 
them. These hopes he should not have 
been able to entertain, nor endeavour to 
inspire, had it not been for the experiment 
under discussion; had not military aid 
been afforded to Spain, and that in such a 
mode as to shew that Great Britain felt an 
earnest desire to encounter every peril, and 
to share every danger, of that nation whose 
cause she so warmly espoused. 
Mr. Tierney, although he was not quite 
so sanguine as the right hon. gent., did 
not yield to him in good wishes for the 
Spanish cause. The difference between 
them was not as to the principle of assist- 
ing Spain, but as to the mode of acting 
upon that principle. AU the papers con- 
firmed the opinions which had before been 
o~* from his side of the house. Mr. 
‘rere had, at last, found a friend; and 
certainly no one ever stood more in need 
of one. But though Mr. Frere had found 
a friend, the noble lord (Castlereagh) had 





lost one; for the right hon. gent. had not 
in any part of his speech, undertaken to 
defend the general management of the 
campaign. ‘The defence with respect to 
Ferroi was no defence at all. The Spa- 
niards refused our offer, it was said, to gar- 
rison their naval arsenals. But were it 
not for the expedition to Copenhagen, there 
would have been no difficulty on that head. 
Arrangements might, however, have been 
made, by which the object might have 
been effected, had it not been that no such 
idea entered the heads of ministers till too 
late, and the favourable opportunity was 
lost. An article had been iniroduced into 
the Treaty, relative to the fleet at Cadiz. 
Why did not ministers act upon this idea 
sooner, with regard to the fleet at Ferrol ? 
He contended that it was imprudent to 
enter into a treaty of the nature of that 
now concluded, with a Junta which had 
concealed information, the want of which 
placed the British army in the greatest 
danger. Some of the Junta had turned 
out to be traitors, and he thought that 
consequently, his majesty’s name ought 
not to have been so rashly and formally 
committed as it was in this treaty.—He 
then adverted more particularly to the 
conduct of the campaign, and said, that it 
was matter of substantive charge against 
ministers, that they had so long delayed 
to send troops into Spain; that they had 
spent the time in writing dispatches while 
Buonaparté was marching, his troops. 
They should have sent troops at an earlier 
period, if they thought it fit to send them 
at all.—He next adverted to the state in 
which the army found itself when it arriv- 
ed in Spain. Lord Wm. Bentinck, whose 
good sense he commended, had given no- 
tice as early asthe 14th of November, of 
the probabie motions of Buonaparté, and 
particularly requested that cavalry might 
be sent. The noble lord did not send 
cavalry in sufficient numbers, and to that, 
according to the statement of sir Jchn 
Moore, was to be ascribed many of the 
disasters of the campaign. Sir John 
Moore had said with justice, that the Brit- 
ish army had never reached Spain til! the 
Spanish armies had been defeated and 
their cause lost. ‘The noble lord had be- 
sides so contrived it, that the army was in 
three divisions, and consequently ineffi- 
cient as an army till it was too late. All 
this was owing to the delay of ministers. 
—Mr. T. then expressed his regret, that 
he should be obliged to say any thing re- 
specting Mr. Frere, that might hurt the 
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feelings of the right hon. gent. But as 
much regard was due to the memory of 
sir John Moore as to the feelings of Mr. 
Frere. General Moore had been instruct- 
ed to receive the communications of Mr. 
Frere with respect. Mr. Frere gave it as 
his opinion that sir John Moore ought not 
to retreat. Then he sent Charmilly, of 
whom nobody said any thing that was 
good. Mr. Tierney denied that Char- 
milly had been sent to general Moore by 
the Junta, for the dispatches of the Junta 
had gone by a different road, and, in fact, 
had arrived before Charmilly.—He then 
dwelt upon the impropriety of the lan- 
guage of Mr. Frere to sir John Moore, 
and the manner in which he had required 
that Charmilly should be examined before 
a council ef war. Te read some extracts 
from the papers, in order to shew that 
general Moore had been influenced in the 
first place to suspend his retreat, and af- 
terwards to advance towards the north, by 
Mr. Frere. But in order to confirm this, 
he quoted an extract from a private letter, 
which sir John Moore had written to sir 
David Baird, and which had been sent to 
lord Liverpool (Mr. Canning said he knew 
nothing of it) Mr. Tierney observed, 
that he could not have believed that there 
had been such a want of communication, 
and cordial co-operation among ministers. 
But such was the fact, and there could be 
no doubt that the disasters of the campaign 
were in a considerable degree, to be 
ascribed to Mr. Frere’s interference.— 
Mr. Tierney then adverted to the distiess- 
ing situation in which sir John Moore had 
been placed, owing to the negligence of 
ministers, and dwelt upon the admirable 
manner in which he had conducted him- 
self on his retreat. He could not, how- 
ever, help saying that there appeared 
among ministers, something like a «disposi- 
tion to keep the merits of sir John Moore 
from the public view. He would ask 
whether an order had not been sent to the 
Drury-Lane Company by the Lord Cham- 
berlain, not to continue the recitation of a 
monody to the memory of sir John Moore, 
composed by a member of that house? 
The gentlemen at Lloyd’s, too, had pro- 
posed, at one time, to expend something 
in honour of the memory of sir J. Moore; 
but they had afterwards discovered that 
they were not sufficientiy rich for it. This 
was very extraordinary. Though they 
were too poor to honour the memory of 
sir John Moore, they were rich enough to 
reward sir Home Popham (A laugh). He 
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concluded by observing, that from the 
evidence now before the house, it was ma- 
nifest that the noble lord opposite was not 
to be trusted with the management even 
of a corporal’s guard. Unless parliament 
consented to pass a vote of censure upon 
the conduct of this campaign, the house 
would be responsible for whatever mis. 
management might in future take place 
by the noble lord’s means. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer did not 
think it necessary to go at any length into 
a question, which had been already so 
much and so fully discussed. But he 
wished to know from the right hon. gent, 
who spoke last, whether he meant to ar. 
raign ministers for having sent an army 
into Spain too soon, or for not having sent 
it sooner ; for from his speech it was diffi- 
cult to collect which was the charge. But 
whatever course ministers took, the right 
hon. gent. was resolved to blame them. 
If, however, ministers had not sent an 
army, the gentlemen on the other side 
would have had much better ground for 
censure. If, instead of the exertion that 
had been made, no army had been sent, 
what would now hare been the state of 
Spain? Had it not been for the diversion 
made by the British army, the French 
would have got possession of the south as 
well asof the north of Spain, and the cause 
would now have been indeed rendered 
hopeless. He blamed the gentlemen on 
the ‘other side. for not pointing out any 
other course of proceeding, which either 
with a view to expedition or diversion, 
would have been better than that which 
had been actually adopted. With respect 
to the fleet at Ferrol, he denied that Spain 
had been prevented from admitting a 
British garrison into their arsenals, owing 
to any consideration connected with Co- 
penhagen. Spain, perhaps had felt some 
Jealousy with respect to the views of Bri- 
tain, from the operations of the French, 
and of those who echoed French senti- 
ments. But as Spain was unwilling to 
accede to any proposition of this kind, it 
was impossible, under the circumstances, 
to press the subject further than the naked 
ofier. He contended that it was impossi- 
ble that general Moore should have acted 
contrary to his own views of what was 
proper. It was injurious to.the memory 
of sir John Moore to say that he had acted 
merely upon the advice of Mr. Frere. 
He further said, that Mr. Frere had not 
impertinently obtruded his advice, for 
that advice had been solicited by sir John 
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Moore: but the retreat to Corunna was 


judiciously chosen by sir John Moore, for 
jt was, in the circumstances in which he 
stood, the most beneficial measure for the 
Spanish cause that could have been adopt- 
éd. With regard to M. Charmilly, if Mr. 
Frere had known all that the gentlemen 
on the other side suspected, it would have 
been improper in him to bave employed 
him. But there was no evidence that 
Mr. Frere knew any thing of allthis. He 
affirmed that there had always been a dis- 
posiion in the government to do justice 
to the merits, the services, and character 
of sir John Moore. About the order re- 
specting the monody, or the compliment 
at Lioyd’s, he knew nothing. He could 
scarcely believe that the Lord @hamber- 
lain could have sent the order alluded to. 
He concluded by observing, that if sir 
J. Moore had beenalive, he fiimself would, 
in looking at Spain, have been convinced 
that the salvation of that country had been 
the consequence of the step which he had 
taken in retreating through Gallicia. 

Mr. Bathurst spoke in favour of the mo- 
tion. He did not see what ministers 
could: have expected, to induce them to 
hazard such an army in such an expedi- 
tion. They took credit to themselves for 
the diversion effected in favour of the 
Spanish cause. But looking at the subject 
in another view, it was no merit of their’s 
that the army had escaped at all. He 
was of opinion that it would have been 
better to have retreated to Portugal; and 
he thought it impossible for any candid 
man to read the papers, and not to be con- 
vinced that sir John Moore had been in- 
duced to adopt the measures which led to 
the disastrous retreat, by the interference 
of Mr. Frere, whom he understood as 
speaking the sentiments of ministers. 

Lord H. Petty adverted to the extraor- 
dinary sort of defence made by the noble 
lord, when he said, that the most extraor- 
dinary exertions had been made by the 
French. The noble lord might have cal- 
culated upon that, for many of his failures 
had been owing to the same cause. In 
remarking upon the conduct of ministers 
to sir J. Moore, he mentioned en observa- 
tion of cardinal du Retz, who said that 
men might be placed. in situations in 
which, turn how they would, they must 
commit a fanlt; but that fortune never 
placed them in such situations, which were 
only the effects of their own errors, In 
such a situation had sir J. Moore been 
placed by the ministers. 

Vou. XIV. 
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Mr. Whitbread rose, amidst loud cries of 
Question, and in a short but animated 
speech contended ; Ist, that Mr. Frere 
had displayed such a want of temper and 
capacity, as to render him unfit for any 
diplomatic situation whatever; next, that 
the ministers had not acted fairly by sir 
J. Moore ; and, in the next place, that M. 
Charmilly was a person unworthy of any 
confidence, from every thing that he had 
heard of him.—He wished principally to 
know, whether, as Mr. Frere was under- 
stood from report to be superseded by a 
woble marquis, he was to be appointed to 
any other situation, as report had also 
sent him to Constantinople. This, not- 
withstanding the defence made for him, 
he thought highly improper, as he had, in 
his mind, evinced himself disqualified for 
any situation. The conduct of M. Char- 
milly he equally reprobated, and painted 
in very disadvantageous colours, as hav- 
ing been first known as a revolutionist in 
St. Domingo; from thence coming to 
France, where he had attempted to raise 
an insurrection ; after that, retiring to this 
country, where he was successively known 
as a coal merchant, a distiller, an usurious 
money lender, and a bankrupt. These 
were facts which he said, could be proved. 
He had afterwards, he understood, applied 
to ministers to be sent out to Spain, and 
was refused; yet he was since found ems 
ployed by Mr. Frere, though said to be 
unknown to him, as a confidential agent 
to sir J. Moore. 

The house growing impatient for the ques- 
tion, a division tock place on the first 
Resolution, which was negatived: Ayes, 
1h; Majority, 119.—The 
other Resolutions were negatived without 
a division; and the house adjourned at 
five o’clock on Wednesday morning. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Wednesday, Muay 10. 

[War Orrice Accounts.] Mr. Wardle, 
pursuant to notice, rose to move for the 
production of certain Accounts from the 
War-office. His object-in moving for 
them was to put the house in possession of 
the state of accounts in the war-office. 
Since 1797, when the establishment was 
enlarged, with a view to bringing up the 
arrears, the number of clerks had been 
creatly increased, and yet the accounts 
were in greater confusion than ever. If 
the papers should be granted him, he would 
show, that this increase, instead of expe= 
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diting, had retarded the settlement of the 
accounts. The establishment of the war- 
office cost 54,0007. annually, and vet the 
accounts might be made up without suf- 
fering any arrear to accumulate for 30,0001. 
ayear. Thus there would have been a 
saving of expenditure since 1797, in that 
department, if even the average expence 
were taken at 40,000/. annually, of above 
140,000/. Many regimental accounts 
were in arrear more than twelve years, 
and the confusion was increased by the 
different changes that had been made in 
the manner of conducting the business of 
the office, whereby monthly and quarterly 
accounts were intermixed with annual ac- 
counts. A radical change of system was 
absolutely necessary; because any modi- 
fication of the present system would only 
be for the worse. Other advisers should 
be consulted than those on whose opinion 
the present system had been adopted. 
He knew an accomptant, who would un- 
dertake to make up the whole of the ac- 
counts of the office for the sum he had 
mentioned, and pledge himself not to suf- 
fer any arrear to accrue. Afier noticing 
the establishment of a second war-office in 
George-street, at an expence of five or six 
thousand pounds a year, the Volunteer 
Pay Office, which he stated not to be ne- 
cessary, the honourable member con- 
cluded by moving, “ That there be laid 
before the house a return of all the An- 
nual Regimental Accounts now in the 
War-oflice, specifying such as are set- 
tled, and such as are not; also a return 
of all the annual regimental} accounts which 
have been carried into warrant; speci- 
fying how many in each year, and whe- 
ther for cavalry, infantry, or militia regi- 
ments.” 

The Secretary at War did not mean to 
give any effectual opposition to this mo- 
tion, at the same time that he trusted he 
should be able to persuade the hon. mem- 
ber to withdraw his motion. A commis- 
sion had been appointed to exaiaine and 
report upon this subject, and had already 
produced three reports ; the one of which, 
that related to the Accounts, had been 
drawn up with great ability and precision. 
The subject had been seriously taken up by 
his majesty’s ministers, who had frequent 
communications with the war-office, rela- 
tive to some new arrangement. He could 
assure the hon. member, that his majesty’s 
ministers were equally with himself im- 
pressed with the necessity of a compre- 
hensive and radical reform in the business 
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of the office. The Secretary at War then 
went into a detailed aceount of the steps 
which had been taken to remedy the 
grievance since his coming into office ; 
and concluded by observing, that as there 
could be no utility in pressing for the ac- 
counts at this moment, he hoped the ho- 
nourable gentleman would give up his 
motion. 

Mr. Long agreed in the necessity of 
adopting some new system for the sim- 
plification of army accounts, for the ex- 
cellent system introduced by Mr. Burke 
would be wholly ineffectual at this time ; 
for instance, a number of differences in the 
pay of the soldiery had been introduced 
depending on the local, or temporary 
prices of bread, or meat, at their respec- 
tive quarters. [Hence, it was not possible 
to go into a minute inquiry of the ac- 
counts, with yany hope of an accurate 
result. 

Mr. Windham said, that the only practi- 
cable mode for attaining accuracy in the ° 
accounts, was to simplify the mode of 
paying the soldiery. In investigating the 
cause of the arrears which had accrued, 
much would depend on considering the 
degree of zeal, integrity, diligence, and 
intelligence employed by the persons to 
whom the investigation was referred. Dur- 
ing his own continuance in office, he was 
conscious that much of each was exerted $ 
and still the desirable result of bringing 
up those arrears could not be accomplish- 
ed. The real cause of accumulation in 
those years was the great increase of the 
public force. Gentlemen who complained 
of these arrears seemed to forget not only 
ithe great increase of the regular army, but 
the addition of the Army of Reserve, the 
Supplemental Militia, the Volunteers, and 
Foreign Corps. The grist had exceeded. 
the powers of the mill; and to reinedy 
that defect, there must be more mil!s and 
more millers. [lowever, if the hon. gen- 
tleman who made the motion, could pro- 
duce any effectual plan to remove the de- 
fect of which he complained, he would 
render a great public benefit. But he 
must allow him to doubt the practicabi- 
lity of such a plan, from what he himself 
had already experienced. 

Mr. Whitbread thought that if the busi- 
ness of the army accounts was the private 
concern of an individual, there would be 
no more difficulty in avoiding arrears, and 
producing regular balances, than in any 
mercantile house. With respect to the 
foreign corps. the hon. gent. took occa- 
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sion decidedly to censure the system 
adopted by government, under M. Char- 
milly, of enlisting into the British service 
French prisoners of war—men who, what- 
ever might have been their principles, 
would not fail to profess any opinion or 
feeling that would procure for them not 
only liberation from imprisonment, but 
bounty, pay, and clothing in the British 
service, from which service, however, it 
was judged prudent to exchange them for 
British prisoners of war ia France, while 
col. Charmilly was continued in full pay 
in the British service. 

Mr. H. Thornton said, that it had fallen 
to his lot as a member of the Finance Com- 
mittee, to examine many items of those 
accounts, both printed and written, with- 
out being able to arrive at any clear or 
comprehensive idea upon the subject. It 
was one of much complicatin and difficul- 
ty, and the committee of whieh he had the 
honour to be a member, finding that the 
Commissioners of Military Inquiry were 
occupied upon the same subject, deemed 
it advisable to await their report before 
they proceeded further on the topic. 

Mr. Bathurst also bore testimony to the 
great difficulty of bringing up arrears, and 
producing regular accounts with minute 
detail. He denied that the system of those 
accounts was at all to be compared with 
the business of a merchant’s counting- 
house. It was a mere business of audit at 
the war office, the minuter details being 
collected from a vast variety of other de- 
partments. ‘The production ef regular and 
minute accounts in the way proposed 
would cost the country infinitely more, in 
the addition of officers, than any real ad- 
vantage to be attained was worth. It was 
therefore necessary either to increase the 
establishment, or diminish investigation, 
He should be happy to see the golden re- 
medy promised by the hon. gent. who 
made the motion; but until it was ex- 
plained and proved to him, he must be al- 
lowed to question its practicability. 

Mr. Huskisson, respecting the money 
advanced to M. Charmilly, for the enlisi- 
ment of foreign soldiers, said, that he ren- 
dered a fair and satisfactory account ; but 
he himself fully coincided in condemning 
the enlisting such soldiers into our service. 

General Turleton said, it was an estab- 
lished maxim in all French books upon 
military affairs, never to enlist inte the 
army prisoners of war, the subjects of a 
hostile state. 

Mr. Peter Moore thought it rather hard 





that his hon. friend who moved for those 
accounts, should be cajled on to produce 
and explain his plan, without first giving 
him the accounts which he required, as the 
data whereon to found that plan. When 
he received them, he had no doubt of his 
producing such a plan as the house would 
deem worthy of its consideration. The 
mode taken to remove the evil in the war 
office was utterly erroneous, and must con- 
tinue rather to increase than diminish it. 
It was not by adding ten or twenty clerks 
to the office in this year or that, which 
could produce the desired effect, without 
due regard to the abilities and*competence 
of those clerks. The men wanted were 
persons of real talent, and regular bred ac- 
countants, who were competent to investi- 
gate and detect mistakes, and not men who 
might be themselves peculators, and inte- 
rested in passing fraudulent accounts. Of 
this class of persons he would state a case 
that came before the committee. One man 
produced an account on which he claimed 
a balance of 102,000/. due to him by go- 
vernment, and expressed his surprize that 
the money was not paid him. Another 
was calied, and interrogated as to the ac- 
curacy of this account, and stated that 
the claimant, so far from having a just de- 
mand against government for 102,000/. 
was himself a debtor to government of 
143,000/. making only a difference of 
245,000/.; and in the counter statement to 
shew this error, there was an item in one 
line, for mistakes, 31,0004. 
The motion was then put and carried. 





HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, May 11. 

{[Mr. Mapocks’s Cuarce acGainst Mr. 
PercevaL aNp Lorp CasTLereaGH.] Mr. 
Madocks began by moving that the Reso- 
lution of that house on the 10th Dec. 1779, 
be then read; it was read accordingly, 
and stated in substance, that it is “ highly 
criminal fer any minister or ministers, or 
any other servant of the crown in Great 
Britain, directly or indirectly, to make use 
of the power of his office, in order to influ- 
ence the election of members of parlia- 
ment, and that an attempt to exercise that 
influence was an attack upon the dignity, 
the honour, and the independence of par- 
liament, an infringement of the rights and 
the liberties of the people, and an attempt 
to sap the basis of our free and happy con- 
stitution.’ Mr. Madocks next moved the 
Resolution of that house on the 25th April, 
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1809, be then read; it was read accord- 
ingly, and alledged in substance, “ ‘That 
while it was the bounden duty of that 
house to maintain at all times a jealous 
guard upon its purity, and not to sufler any 
attempt upon its privileges to pass unno- 
ticed, the attempt in the present instance 
(that of lord Castlereagh and Mr. Reding), 
not having been carried into eflect, that 
house did not think it then necessary to 
proceed to any criminatory resolutions re- 
specting the same.” Mr, Madocks then 
said, that before he proceeded to redeem 


the pledge he had given to the house of 


bringing forward the charges he had that 
day to adduce, he thought it right to re- 
mind them of the opinion they had record- 
ed of that criminal conduct, of which he 
then rose to accuse two of their own body. 
Before he entered directly into the state- 
ment of his charge, he trusted that the in- 
duigence of the house would allow him to 
make a few preliminary y observations, aris- 
ing out of and bearing upon the subject. 
In| his attempt at that 1 time to discharge 
his duty, he hoped that he would dischare e 
it in a manner that became his sense of 
it; and in the first place, he was most 
anxious to abstain from every thing per- 
sonal, from any thing that could give pre- 
tence for an imputation of the kind; for 
he could in truth say, that no such charge 
could be justly imputed to him. He was 
influenced by no personal motives, it was 
to measures he looked, ‘not to individuals. 


‘He entirely overlooked the men in the 


system 5; a system which seemed to say, 
that cor _— was necessary to govern 
pare i5 a system, which seemed to 

7 that the English constitution was in- 
clesttie without the aid of corruption to 
the purposes of good government, was in- 
sufhi ient without corruption for social or- 
der, foreign relations, or self-defence. He 
deni d,in the name of the constitution, the 
necessity of such a system,and thought that 
any atte jemprt to argue its necessity was one 
of the strongest proofs of its dangerous and 
fatal tendency. It was against such a sys- 
tem his hostility was directed, and when he 
stood forth in that house the avowed enemy 
of corruption, he feithe had arighttoc!aim 
the alliance of the hon. gentlemen opposite 
in the same cause, who had recently stated 
that if instances of corruption did exist, it 
was the duty of the house to hunt thei 


out, and diag them to light. In that 
feeling he shared with those bon. gentle- 
men, and trusted that the indignation 


they seemed to express at the theory of 
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corruption would not be allayed by an 
exposition of the practice. He for his 
part, was no party man—he.was bound to 
no man, or any set of men, except as far as 
he agreed with those who were anxious for 
the extirpation of corruption and abuses, of 
every kind, and the restoration, in their 
original purity, of all the good and sound 
old principles of the constitution. This 
was what he looked for, and what, if the 
house and the country were true to them- 
selves, be did not yet “despair of attaining, 
It was a favourite opinion with some of the 
right hon. gentlemen that no times were 
less corrupt “than the present, that this was, 
as it were, the age of purity. If such an 
opinion was well ‘founded, it would be ra- 
ther inconsistent with such an opinion, and 
not very conformable to the spirit of such 
times, to resort.to any party expedient, in 
order to resigt or to evade any direct 
charge of corruption against any indivi- 
dual whatever. Gentlemen, therefore, 
who thought so purely of present times, 
and public men, would no doubt, with a 
suitable jealousy, insist upon every charge 
of corruption being directly met, minutely 
examined into, and impartially decided 
upon. Upon a former night he had been 
accused of having been guilty of a viola- 
tion of the usual courtesy of that house, in 
not having given the customary notice to: 
the hon. gentlemen particularly interested 
in the charges he had to brivg forward. 


| To this he could only reply by reminding 
‘the house that. two or pt years ago, 


when a member of that house (Mr. As he- 
ion Smith) presented the Hampshire Peti- 
tion, it was objected by the gentleman 
charged with undue interference in the 
Southampton election, (Mr. Freemanile,) 
and complained of by his friends, that no 
notice whatever had been given that gent. 
of the charge to be preferred against him— 
but it was at. the same time contended by 
those now composing his majesty’ 8 govern 
ment, that the Petition should be received, 
and that the allegations contained in it 
should be brought under the special consi- 
devation of the house. In thatopinion the 
house concurred ; thinking then, as he 
hoped they would now, that where the 
charge was of so serious nature, involving 
the paramount question of their own pri- 
vileges, it would not become their dignity 
or their justice to suiler themselves to be led 
away from so great an object by any light 
objection to mere introductory informa- 
lities. He did not wish to take any hon, 


gent. by surprise, nor was the charge he 
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had to bring forward calculated to do -so. 
It was a charge that the moment it was 
heard might be rebutted by an innocent 
nian, unless it would be contended that 
there were degrees of corruption now so 
sanctioned by prescription, that that house 
must necessarily connive at them. He 
was of an opposite opinion—an opinion 
founded upon the history of better times. 
In the whole course of the history of Eng- 
land he no where found that Sinecure 
Places and Offices, and Rotten Boroughs, 
were to be considered and venerated ascom- 
prising the palladium of England. He 
read no where that the constitution was 
only to be preserved by the preservation 
of its abuses. He rather believed that it 
would be best secured by rooting out 
such abuses ; aud that the spirit in which 
a memorable attack upon corruption had 
originated with an hon. friemd below him 
(Mr. Whitbread), and in which another 
had been conducted so lately by his hon. 
friend (Mr. Wardle,) was the best stay 
to which the constitution could look for 
safety and support. Serious as the charges 
were which had been brought in both the 
instances he alluded to, they were compa- 
ratively trifling, when considered in rela- 
tion to that most flagitious of all abuses, by 
which the influence of the ‘Treasury was 
exerted in returning members to that 
house. In the good old times of the 
country, the crime was looked upon in its 
proper light— it was considered as fraught 
with the most dreadful consequences. In 
1734, sir John St. Avbin declared in that 
house that such a system alone could give 
the last fatal blow to the liberties of the 
country, and that if the Treasury governed 
that house, the popular part of the con- 
stitution was gone for ever—that the peo- 
ple might continue to exist, but that the 
doors of that house. would be effectually 
closed against their wishes and their wants. 
But he would read to the house the pas- 
sage:— For if a minister should ever 
gain a corrupt familiarity with our Bo- 
roughs, if he should keep aregister of them 
in his closet, and by sending down his 
Treasury mandates, should procure a 
spurious representation of the people, 
the offspring of his corruption, who will 
be at all times ready to reconcile and 
justify the most contradictory measures 
of his administration—if the mainten- 
ance of his power should become the sole 
object of their attention, and they should 
be guilty of the most violent breach of 
parliamentary trust, by giving the king a 





discretionary liberty of taxing the people 
without limitation or controul, the Jast 
fatal compliment they can pay the crown ; 
if this should ever be the unhappy circum- 
stance of this nation, the people indeed 
may complain, but the doors of that place 
where their complaints should be heard 
will be for ever shut against them. Let 
country gentlemen, by having frequent 
Opportunities of exerting themselves, be 
kept active in their contention for the 
public good, this will raise that zeal and 
indignation, which will at last get the 
better of those undue influences, by which 
the officers of the crown, though unknown 
to the several boroughs, have been able to 
suppiant country gentlemen of great cha- 
racter and fortune, who live in their neigh- 
bourhood.?’—The nature of that influence 
branched out into so many and varivus 
ways of misapplying the money taken out 
of the pockets of the people, that it was 
impossible to have an adequate idea of its 
magnitude and danger, or to be too vigilant 
in retrenching the one and guarding against 
the other. He had already signified his 
intention of taking an eariy opportunity 
of submitting to the consideration of the 
house the present state of certain bo- 
roughs in England. He trusted that the 


| statement he should then submit to the 


house would induce them to a revision of 
the entire system of boroughs. He should 
take the liberty of adverting at present to 
one or two instances of this borough in- 
flience. The first was the borough of 
Hastings, which consisted of only fourteen 
voters. ‘The right of election being in the 
corporation. ‘This boreugh was the pro- 
perty of Mr. Milwood and his son, who 
were agents for government, and. were 
the mayor of the town alternately. The 
younger Mr. Milwood was comptroller of 
the excise, with a salary of 1,425/. per 
annum, a place which was nearly, if not 
quite a sinecure, though by the Sth of 
William and Mary, chapter the 30th, col- 
lectors and officers in the excise were in- 
terdicted from any interference in elec- 
tions. Ifthe sum of 1,425/. be multiplied 
by seven, it would be found that it cost 
the people for every parliament 9,975/. 
—With respect to the borough of Rye 
there were but six electors. Mr. Thomas 
Lamb was agent for the Treasury, and 
this gentleman was in the enjoyment of the 
lucrative situation of tally-cutter, another 
in the Exchequer, and was also cursitor of 
Hampshire. This borough was under si, 
milar restrictions as the last mentioned 
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borough of Hastings.—The next borough 
he should advert to was that of Cambridge. 
Here the agent for government was Mr. 
John Mortlake, a banker, and resident at 
Cambridge. This gentleman was receiver- 
general of the post-office, with a salary 
of 800/. per annum, and had a deputy, a 
Mr. Bowden, ata salary of 500/. a year, 
though by the 9th Anne, chapter 10th, 
officers of the post-office were prohibited 
from interfering in elections.—The next 
borough he should mention was that of 
Queenborough. ‘The influence of this 
borough was divided between the ord- 
nance and the admiralty. The amount 
of the salaries of the places held by the 
freemen of the borough under the ord- 
nance and the navy boards was annually 
2;368/. So that the public money paid to 
the electors of Queenborough, during a 
parliament of seven years or sessions, in- 
dependent of other sorts of influence, 
amounted to no less a sum than 14,576. 
Not to mention that the boroughs of West- 
bury and New Romney were openly sold for 
money.-— But of all the various corrup- 
tions and abuses; of all the fatal misap- 
plications of the public money, none he 
thought so imperatively called for an im- 
mediate check as the corrupt interference 


to which he had already alluded, exer-- 


“cised by the Treasury, to procure the re- 
turn of members to that house.—This, con- 
tinued Mr. Madocks, is poisoning the 
fountain of health. The only quarter to 
which we can look for the prevention 
or redress of other corruption. What, 
Sir, can be more fatal than to suffer any 
thing to vitiate the legislative, inquisi- 
torial, and remedial branches of the con- 
stitution ; it has been always held, in ail 
periods of our history, that any ccrrup- 
tion practised by individuals to obtain 
seats in this house, is an offence against 
the constitution, and laws have from time 
to time been enacted conformably to that 
principle ; but for the executive power to 
attempt to corrupt the legislative, has 
been considered as most fatal, and your 
Journals and Resolutions proclaim the 
enormity of such offence in the eye of the 
constitution. Treasury influence, from 
the various shapes it assumes, may, in its 
nature, be divided into several classes ; 
but that the most alarming and obnoxious 
is where public money is made instru- 
mental to the return of members to this 
house, either by actually buying or selling 
Seats with money, or by applying annually 
part of the taxes taken out of the pockets 
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of the people towards the keeping up a 
corrupt influence in the boroughs which 
return members at the nomination of 
the Treasury, while those members again 
pay acertam sum of money to the Trea- 
sury for their seats, which money is car. 
ried to a certain fund, and then doled 
out to carry elections in other places.—But, 
Sir, having enumerated these cases, which, 
in my opinion, ought to be stbmitted to 
a Commiitee to examine, sift, and regu- 
late, 1 now come, Sir, to a case of what I 
consider as aggravated in the extreme, and 
one that calls for an immediate investiga. 
tion at your Bar. I mean, Sir, the case 
of the borough of Cashel in Ireland, in all 
the transactions relating to which at the 
last general election, and since that time, 
it will be found that the Treasury have 
conducted themselves not only directly in 
the teeth of your Resolutions, but have 
exercised an influence beyond all paraliel, 
and have not only violated the constitu- 
tion in the most unequivocal manner, but, 
have inflicted signal injustice on a most 
honourable individual, because he had too 
strict a sense of propriety to vote against 
his conscience, and what he felt to be his 
right line of duty. ‘The conduct of the 
hon. gent. to whom I allude, has in this 
instance been so strikingly correct, manly 
and upright, that 1 am confident he will 
meet with, as he is entitled to, the esteem 
of every honest man. ‘This is not an in- 
choate or unfinished act. Sir, it is to this 
case that, for the present, I propose to call 
the particular attention of the house, and 
to conclude with a motion for hearing 
evidence at the Bar, in support of the 
statement, the facts of which | am fully 
prepared to prove. I have so far depart- 
ed from the proceeding of the other night, 
though I cannot, on a revision of the pre- 
cedent, find that I am not fully justified in 
such a course. I affirm then, that Mr. 
Dick purchased a Seat in this house 
for the borough of Cashel, through the 
agency of the honourable Henry Wel- 
lesley, who acted for and on behalf of 
the ‘Treasury ; that upon a recent ques- 
tion of the last importance, when Mr. 
Dick had determined to vote according 
to his conscience, the noble lord (Castle- 
reagh) did intimate to that gentleman, 
the necessity of either his voting with 
the government, or resigning his Seat in 
that house; and that Mr. Dick, sooner 
than vote against principle, did make 
choice of the latter alternative, and did 
vacate his Seat accordingly; to this trans- 
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action I charge the right hon. gent. (Mr. 
Perceval), as being privy and having con- 
nived at it; this 1 will engage to prove by 
Witnesses at your Bar, if the house will 
give me leave to callthem ; if the house 
will perntit me to do so, I am satisfied that 
they could not take a more direct method 
to remedy the abuses in the representative 
system of such places as Hastings, Rye, 
Cambridge, Queenborough,and many other 
places that could be mentioned, where 
large annual sums were paid out of the 
taxes, in the maintenance of sinecure of- 
fices and places to uphold the influence of 
the Treasury in such boroughs.—I shall 
now, Sir, detain you no longer than by 
again asserting the purity of my motives. 
They originate in my aversion to such 
practices, which, (to use the concluding 
language of the ever-memorable Hamp- 
shire Petition), with all due deference 
to the superior wisdom of the house, I 
venture to describe as “ calculated to bring 
into discredit the government of the 
country, and to shake the confidence of 
the people in the honour and indepen- 
dence of the House of Commons.’’—I have, 
therefore, like the Petitioners, felt it my 
bounden duty, not only to my constituents, 
and to my feliow-subjects, but especially 
to the house, to bring under their notice 
these outrages, as I deem them, against 
the liberties of the country, and I have 
been encouraged the more to do so by 
the Resolution which stands recorded in 
the Journals, which has been this day 
read at your table, and also by the lan- 
guage contained in the first paragraph 
of the Resolution which was recorded 
on your Journals but sixteen days ago. 
Here the hon. gent. sat down, and im- 
mediately the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer rose, when lord\ Folkestone called 
the right hon. gent. to order, and con- 
tended that he need not withdraw, and 
ought not to be heard, according to the 
precedent of Shepherd, until the motion 
of his hon. friend was before the house. 
Here a short discussion, as to the point of 
order, arose between lord Folkestone, sir 
John Anstruther, and Mr. Horner, when, 
upon the Speaker’s interposition, it was 
agreed that Mr. Perceval and lord Castle- 
reagh should be severally heard in their 
defence, and be permitted to withdraw 
before the motion was put from the Chair. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer (Mr. Per- 
ceval) then rose, and said that he had 
waited for the decision of gentiemen upon 
the point of order, as he felt himself na- 
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turally anxious to conform to whatever 
was the wish of the house, as to the form 
of their proceedings upon the present oc- 
casion. He however acknowledged that he 
was prepared to expect the decision that 
had been made by the Chair, as to the 
propriety of his then speaking, and after- 
wards immediately retiring. He did not 
wish to quarrel with or canvas what- 
ever might have been the wish of the 
house, as to the manner in which he was 
to act in the present instance, but he 
thought that the usage of the house on 
such occasions was founded in wisdom, 
as the presence of the individual ac- 
cused during the agitation of the’ charges 
against him might be fairly suspected 
to operate in a way that would fetter 
and restrain the freedom of the discus- 
sion itself. At the same time he felt 
that that order of the house was not 
without its inconveniences as well as its 
advantages. It might be as much, if not 
more necessary to the just -vindication 
of a man’s innocence, to hear the close 
of a discussion of that sort as well as 
the commencement, and perhaps the 
progress of it as much as either; but 
be that as it might, the course being other- 
wise, it was for him now only to abide by 
it. And here he was free to confess, that 
he felt exceeding great doubt as to the 
line of address which it best. became him 
in that situation to pursue. If he thought 
it mere criminatory proceeding against 
an individual of that house, for alledged 
matl-practices, there he could have no 
doubt that the house would wiliingly en- 
tertain the Charge, and of course the in- 
dividual would proceed at once upon his 
defence, meeting the charges either with 
direct denial, explanation of the fact, er 
examination into the law arising out of the 
fact. But with respect to the present 
charge, he confessed that he could not 
look upon it in that simple light. As well 
as he understood the hon. gent. he inti- 
mated in the opening of his charges, that 
there was still behind them a mass of 
other matter; and, indeed, that intimation 
had been sufficiently illustrated in the de- 
tailed statements entered into by the hon: 
gent. respecting the boroughs of Hastings, 
Rye, Cambridge, and Queenborough. By 
stating these circumstances it did appear 
that it was not so much the vindication of 
the injured honour of that house which 
was the object, as that more general one 
of following up the pursuit of what was 
denominated ‘ acertain system,’ This, it 
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seemed, -was to be a first step to general 
Reform. jhe notice with respect to the 
great measure itself appeared to have been 
withdrawn, and this proceeding to be sub- 
stituted in its place. If this was so, per- 
haps the house would think it right to 
pause, before they lent their sanction to 
such a mode of introducing the discussion 
of any great public question ; (hear, hear!) 
Perhaps they would feel it to be their in- 
dispensibie duty not to establish a prece- 
dent that would introduce a system of in- 
quisitorial proceedings, fraught with the 
most violent inroads upon all species of 
private and social confidence (Hear, 
hear'!). No matter through what means 
the charge had been elicited—no matter 
how sacred the confidence the discovery 
had violated, or how solemn the engage- 
ments it had broken through, (hear, hear!) 
at any period it would be ill advised to 
establish such a precedent, but particularly 
so at the present day. They lived ina 
time in which the popular appetite fed 
upon attacks on publicmen. The favour- 
ite doctrine was, that public men must be 
necessarily corrupt; and they were the 
purest patriots who prosecuted most charges 
against them—they lived in a time when 
they saw individuals raised to the highest 
state of popularity, and honoured with 
crowded tributes of the nation’s gratitude 
and applause for prosecuting such charges. 
Those who were ambitious of thé same 
flattering distinctions might think it wise 
to pursue the same course—no matter 
whatever the means, if the end. could be 
attained. They had seen private confi- 
dence abused—they had heard of letters 
‘being seized in the unsuspecting moments 
of social intercourse, and had known se- 
rious charges to be grounded upon the 
public disclosure of those very letters 
(hear, hear!) and they had seen those who 
thought it necessary to resort to such 
means, not to confirm, but to institute a 
charge which ranks high in the esteem 
and veneration of the people of this coun- 
try ; whether at such a time it would be 
wise to warrant such species of charges as 
merely introductory tothe agitation of the 
great question of Reform, he left it to the 
house to determine ; but as far as he might 
be allowed to judge, he rather thought 
that it would be more consistent with 
what was due from him to the house and 
to the public, if he, for the present, de- 
clined putting inthe plea (he could so 
conscientiously put in), until that house 
lad come to a determination on the pro- 





priety of entertaining that charge or not, 
(hear, hear!) protesting at the same time 
against any, the slightest inference of his 
guilt from his deferring such a plea till 
after that decision.—Then would he come 
before them prepared, and indeed (what 
he was not yet) in a manner authorised 
to meet that charge, and explain, as he 
trusted he could do, every particular re. 
lating to the transaction upon which the 
charge had been grounded; and he did 
not despair of that explanation proving sa- 
tisfactory to the house, and vindicatory of 
his own honour. Before the house had 
come tosuch adecision, he should not hold 
it wise in any public man to enter inte 
an explanation of the circumstances upon 
the one side or the other. He should say 
no more, but make his bow to the Chair, 
as was usual im such cases, and leave it 
with the house'to determine as they in their 
judgorent might think proper.—The right 
hon. gentleman then made his obeisance 
to the Speaker, and retired amidst the ge- 
neral cheers of the house. 

Lord Castlereagh then rose, and said, 
that he could not express what he felt on 
this occasion better, nor more adequately, 
than by adopting the statement which’ 
had been made by his right hon. friend 
who had just left the house. He had no- 
thing to add to that statement, and fully 
adopted every part of it. Whatever might 
be the practice on similar occasions, he 


. could not, under the circumstances in 


which he was placed, sit in the house dur- 
ing the discussion of the question. He 
did. not conceive that he was in the pre- 
sent stage of the business bound to give 
that explanation which he was confident 
he could, if it should be the pleasure of 
the house to enter into the investigation. 
To the house, therefore, he should leave it 
to determine, whether he should be called 
upon to give that explanation, which at 
present he was prepared to do, if it ap- 
neared to him to be called for, on this oce 
casion. (The noble lord then made his 
bow, and withdrew). 

Mr. Madocks then explicitly moved, 
That the said Charge against the right hon. 
Spencer Perceval and lord viscount Cas- 
tlereagh should be heard at the bar on 
Monday next. 

Mr. Tierney suggested the propriety of 
having the Paper, from which the honours 
able member had read the information he 
communicated to the house, laid upon the’ 
table, inorder that gentlemen might have 
an opportunity of ascertaining what the 
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information was. At present they could 
only collect it from what they could re- 
member of the speech of the hon. gentle- 
man; and many members, who had come 
into the house since the hon. gentleman 
had concluded, could not possibly have 
any knowledge of the information it con- 
veyed. He thought it right that before 
the house should come to a vote, they 
should know exactly what it was upon 
which they were to decide. 

The Precedent was then read by the 
Clerk at the table. 

The Speaker stated that it would be con- 
venient for the house to know whether it 
was the intention of the hon. mover to re- 
gulate his future proceedings by the pre- 
cedent in the case of Mr. Samuel Shep- 
herd. He wished that the two Resolutions 
subsequent to the information being given 
by a member in his place, should be read. 
—The two Resolutions were accordingly 
read :-—the first, where a reference was 
made to the protest of Mr. Shepherd, as 
to his innocence, and the next as to the 
particular boroughs, viz. Newport and 
Wootton Basset, where he bad been guilty 
of the corrupt practices, and the course 
pursued by the house in consequence.— 
From this precedent it did appear, resumed 
the Speaker, that after the member made 
the information to the house, a motion 
was made to hear the accused at the bar, 
previous to which hearing the particulars 
of the charge were ordered to be given to 
them in writing ; and, lastly, that a par- 
ticular day should be fixed. 

Mr. Whitbread said, he apprehended it 
would not have been consistent with the 
course of proceedings, had his hon. friend 
given in any written charge, and that 
therefore this being an oral charge, he 
could have no objection to leave out of the 
motion, now to be made, the naming any 
specific day, when it should be heard at 
the bar. We all knew, that in the late 
case relative to the Duke of York, the 
charge was orally made, and yet the house 
appointed a committee to inquire into the 
charge. As to the statement of his right 
hon. friend near him, (Mr. Tierney) that 
many of the members did not understand 
the nature of the charge, he had to ob- 
serve, that it was always presumed that all 
members were in the house, and that the 
house collectively speaking was that body 
present at the time the charge was made, 
with the exception, that the individual 
charged must be necessarily present, par- 
ticularly where an oral charge was made. 


Vou. XIV. 





To remove all objections to the motion, he 
thought that the word ‘now’ might be 


‘left out, so as to leave the day when evi- 


dence should be heard undetermined. 

Mr. Secretary Canning. This is of the 
nature of a double question, the latter part 
presuming an affirmative of the former; 
and therefore when it .is said that the 
charge shall be taken into consideration 
upon a certain day, the hon. gent. takes it 
for granted that the charge shall be gone 
into. This would render the motion ob- 
jectionable, but if so altered as has been 
suggested, I apprehend there can be no 
objection to the charge being entertained, 
and the first question upon an oral charge 
is certainly as to whether it shall be en- 
tertained or not. If it be determined that 
it should be entertained, it will then be- 
come a matter of justice that it should be 
put into so clear a shape, as that it may 
be delivered in writing to the members so 
charged; and in order that the house 
may be enabled to know what they are to 
discuss upon a future day. 

Lord Folkestone. If the house be to 
conform itself to this precedent as a 
standard, I hope they will adopt it strictly, 
for otherwise we shall fallinto error. The 
right hon. gent. opposite says, he hopes 
that the charge will be given to the ac- 
cused in a particular form; that may be 
very convenientto him and his colleagues, 
but it is not so in the precedent, for in it 
there appears to have been merely a state- 
ment of the names of places, where cor- 
ruption and bribery had been alledged to 
have existed. There can be nothing less 
precise or particular than such a charge ; 
and therefore I think it will be sufficient, 
to deliver in the present one in as general 
words as were used upon that former oc- 
casion. 

Mr. Madocks then begged leave to 
move, “ ‘That the matter of the Charge be 
heard at the bar of the house.”’—Mr. 
Whitbread and sir F. Burdett both rose to 
second the motion.—Upon the motion be- 
ing put from the Chair, 

Mr. Cartwright said he was decidedly 
adverse to the motion, and whether he re- 
ferred to the notice upon which it was 
founded, or the opinions of the hon. gent. 
who brought it forward, as expressed in 
the Resolutions which he seconded at the 
Crown and Anchor, he. could only consi- 
der it as the first step to Parliamentary 
Reform. Mr. Cartwright was not ashamed 
to acknowledge himself one of those, far 
too much attached to the constitution as it 
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is, and far too sensible of the blessings so 
abundantly diffused throughout every 
class of people in this country, to give his 
support or countenance to any change or 
innovation. He wished however to guard 
against being supposed an advocate for 
corruption ; it was not the case, but in his 
opinion we had the means of correcting 
abuses already in our hands. The courts 
of law were open, and recourse might be 
had tothem. He would not risk the loss 
of the blessings and advantages we now 
possessed, in pursuit of any wild or vi- 
sionary object of Reform. We had much 
to lose, and little to gain; and whatever 
might have been the language lately held 
at public meetings, he should ever main- 
tain there was more real liberty, more 
real equality of condition, more equal ad- 
ministration of justice, more security of 
property and person, and more genuine 
principles of freedom in this country, than 
ever existed heretofore in any other na- 
tion upon earth.—With respect to the 
question of Reform, he conceived there 
were three points to be considered: The 
evil, the remedy, and the motive. He 
had no difficulty in saying, in his opinion 
no evil existed; there was no evil to be 
complained of, and consequently no reme- 
dy to be applied; and even those who 
did think there was something which re- 
quired correction, did not, any two of them, 
agree upon the remedy. It was said on 
a former night, that should Reform of Par- 
liament be determined upon, the advocates 
for it would not know where to begin or 
where to end. Mr. Cartwright did not 
agree with the right hon. gent. (Mr. 
Windham) who made that remark—they 
would know where to begin, because they 
would begin by pulling down, and then 
not know what to re-build. With respect 
to the motive, a celebrated writer had said 
upon the subject of Reforms, “ Beware 
that it be the reformation that draweth on 
the change, and not the desire of change 
that pretendeth the reformation.” Mr. 
Cartwright would not impute any impro- 
per motive to any member of that house ; 
but he had no doubt there were many out 
of the house, whose object it was, under the 
pretence and cover of Reform, to introduce 
confusion, and prepare the way for revo- 
lutionary projects. It was said our rights 
and liberties were in danger. Mr. C. 
could not help calling to the recollection 
of the house, how often the cry of liberty 
had in all ages been perverted and em- 
ployed as the instrument of mischief; and 
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how often the champions of liberty had 
become the first to trample it under foot, 
when they had succeeded in attainin 

their end, and in overturning the constitu- 
tion—* Sunt qui, ut imperium evertant, 
“ libertatem preeferunt, si perverterint, ip- 
« sam libertatem aggredientur.”” In what 
had France benefited by the change which 
bad taken place in that country ? without 
having been partial to the old government, 
Mr. C, would ask what had been gained 
by the new government? What but the 
extreme of military despotism, and every 
sort of tyranny, injustice, and oppression. 
What was the origin of the present cla- 
mour and discontent ? The Duke of York’s 
misconduct—and what had the case of the 
Commander in Chief to do with the in- 
complete state of the representation in the 
House of Commons? Mr. C. was sorry 
to see the tone of triumph which had been 
displayed in so many parts of the king. 
dom upon this subject. Mr. C. was him- 
self one who thought the Duke of York 
ought not to continue in office; but he 
deeply lamented the circumstances and 
occasion of it; and cou'd see in them no 
cause, for triumph or exultation.—Mr. 
Cartwright had thus freely stated his sen- 
timents, avowing himself no friend to Re- 
form or innovation. But were he of a 
different opinion, and had he been an ad- 
vocate for Reform, he should not think the 
present a proper morhent to begin upon it. 
We were engaged ina most serious contest 
with the most formidable enemy this coun- 
try ever had ; an enemy increasing every 
day in power and aggrandizement, and in- 
tent upon our destruction. He could not 
think it right at such a moment to sow di- 
visions amongst the people, or encourage 
dissatisfaction and discontent. But it was 
said the general sense of the nation had 
been manifested in favour of Reform of 
parliament—he denied it to be the case— 
partial meetings, he was aware, had taken 
place, and he should mention one which 
had happened within his own knowledge, 
and in the county which he had the honour 
to represent. Seventeen persons signed a 
requisition to the mayor of Northampton 
to call a meeting in the town-hall, for the 
purpose of thanking the hon. gent. who 
took the lead in the investigation of the 
Duke of York’s conduct; seventy-one 
persons signed a counter-requisition against 
it, and the mayor in consequence refused 
to convene a meeting; and none took place - 
in the town-hall; but the seventeen per- 
sons met at an inn in the town of North- 
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ampton, and there passed their Resolutions, 
which Mr. C. supposed would be repre- 
sented as the sense of. the inhabitants of 
the town. Mr. C. could not think this a 
fair way of estimating the opinion of the 
public—With respect to the particular 
cases adduced by the hon. gent. on this 
occasion ; he should only say, that what- 
ever the house might think it right to do 
hereafter, whatever regulations or restric- 
tions might be determined upon in future, 
respecting the sale and disposal of seats in 
parliament, it was wholly inconsistent with 
every principle of commen equity or jus- 
tice to act upon them retrospectively. 
There was a bill now before the house 
relating to the subject, and whatever might 
be its fate, it would undoubtedly receive a 
cooland impartial consideration. He should 
give his decided negative to the motion. 

Lord Milton observed, that if the last 
speaker was even correct in the motives he 
attributed to the hon. gent. who brought 
forward the present motion, he must assure 
him that if such motives were justified, 
those who supported the motion were 
actuated by inducements wholiy different. 
For instance, if he thought that the pre- 
sent motion tended to the success of the 
question of Parliamentary Reform, he 
would have been the first to oppose it; be- 
cause he was free to say, that from its adop- 
tion he could not foresee any practical 
benefit. He still was impressed with the 
necessity of correcting public abuses, and 
none more imperatively called for correc- 
tion, as none were more dangerous, than 
palpable and evident interferences. of the 
king’s ministers in obtaining the return 
of members to that house. In giving such 
an opinion, and whilst he voted for the 
motion in part, he still, in whatever way 
it was decided, should not think one jot 
the worse of either of the right hon. gen- 
tlemen accused, or that they were in any 
degree more criminal than all former go- 
vernments. The evil ought, however, to 
cease, and any prospective remedy should 
have his support. As leading to that ob- 
ject he was anxious to refer the considera- 
tion of this charge either to a Parliamen- 
tary Commission or to a Select Committee, 
convinced that the greatest injury had 
evinced iiself by giving a parliamentary 
strength to a government which did not 
possess the confidence of the people. The 
noble lord concluded by moving as an 
Amendment, That in place of the words 
“at the bar,” the said Charge be referred 
to a Select Committee. 
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Sir Charles Morgan observed, that it was 
the duty of every man to make a stand 
now, in support of the dignity of that 
house, and of the happiness of the people. 
He did not wish to see every public man, 
who was at present, or might at any time 
be employed in the administration of go- 
vernment, vilified and calumniated, and 
themselves thus rendered incapable of 
serving their country ; therefore he should 
object to the motion. Would the hon. 
member stop here ? would he be satisfied 
with his present victims? Certainly not: 
more, many more, would be brought to be 
filtered through the vessel of Reform. He 
did not wish to see a new order of things. 
He did not wish to see the valuable time 
of that house taken up in censorial pro- 
ceedings against its own members, instead 
of being engaged in forwarding the public 
business. He had heard much of the 
sense of the people. No man valued the 
approbation of the people more than he 
did, or regretted their disapprobation more ; 
but this was a case in which he could not 
suffer himself to be influenced by any 
thing but hisown impressions. He should 
give the motion his decided negative. 

Sir John Anstruther rose to oppose the 
motion, not from any partiality to the in- 
dividuals who were the objects of it, but 
from a partiality to the constitution of the 
country, because those individuals formed 
apart of the executive government under 
thisconstitution. If this proceeding should 
be adopted against the present govern- 
ment, a similar proceeding might be di- 
rected against any other government. 
The hon. gent. who brought forward this 
motion had stated that he was no party- 
man. Did the hon. member mean by that 
declaration, that he did not agree in the 
opinions of the great body of those who 
sat on the same side of the house with 
him? If he did, he had stated a great 
truth. But there was another party, to 
which he did not know whether the hon. 
member belonged ; nor should he be soli- 
citous to inquire, if the motion of the hon. 
gent. was calculated to promote the views 
of that party. The object of that party 
was to level every thing that was above 
themselves. Veing unable to level up, 
they were determined to level down. 
Though he did not say the hon. member 
belonged to that party, he must say, that 
his motion was calculated to promote the 
views of that party. The hon. member 
had, however, acted with candour; be- 
cause though he said he should begin with 
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Cashel, he also stated that he should not 
stop there, but go on to other cases, to a 
series of investigations, which he meant 
to institute in that house. He first meant 
to go to the government, and thence he 
would go to individuals, so that no person 
could posstbly conjecture where he might 
stop. But his objection to the hon. gent.’s 
motion was, and aconsiderable objection it 
was, that he had not stated what he meant 
to do in the committee. He should have 
taken his whole case at once, and not 
proposed to go on with the business by 
piece-meal. ‘The course the hon. member 
had in view was to go to one committee 
with one point, and then to another on 
another point, and so in succession, which 
would lead to endless committees. - This 
motion had been represented as the first 
step to Parliamentary Reform. All who 
knew the practice of his life: must know 
that he was no friend to Parliamentary 
Reform ; but this motion formed no part 
of that question. ‘The hon. member pro- 
posed, by putting information on the table 
against one member, and then against 
another, to prosecute his object in a suc- 
cession of charges. But this would have 
no effect but to gratify that appetite for 
slander, which had been excited amongst 
certain descriptions of the people, and to 
create and keep alive a taste for Reform. 
Indeed, the motion would lean not to Par- 
liamentary Reform, but to parliamentary 
destruction. But here he begged to be 
understood not to mean, that to bring 
charges for abuse or corruption against 
any individuals in that house, would lead 
to parliamentary destruction ; quite the 
reverse. It was to bring charges upon 
such information as the hon. member had 
given to the house, that he thought would 
lead to destruction. He agreed with the 
noble lord (Milton), that it was desirable 
to resort to prospective measures, to pre- 
vent the influence of the crown upon the 
votes of members of that house: but to 
refer this charge to a committee up stairs, 
was not the way to attain that object. 
What he condemned was the mixing pros- 
peetive measures of prevention with re- 
trospective crimination. When the noble 
lord (Milton) who stood so high for ho- 
nour, loyalty, and honesty, had stated, 
that if the whole of the charges were 
proved, he should not think the worse of 
the individuals to whom they referred, 
could the house think that there was any 
good ground for entertaining them? The 
right hon. baronet then proceeded to ani- 
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madvert upon the charge, and the ground 
laid for proceeding with it. He contend- 
ed that it was brought forward, not on in- 
formation but surmise; and that if the 
hon. member had received any informa- 
tion upon the subject, it must have been 
through the breach of every principle of 
honour that existed in civilized society : 
and that the information derived from the 
rascality of a few persons, or the general 
surmise of the hon. gent., was made the 
ground of a charge which would gratify 
the appetite for scandal, which had been 
industriously excited in the public mind. 
—The right hon. baronet again objected 
to the committee, because the measure 
brought in by his hon. friend (Mr. Cur- 
wen) shewed a disposition in the house on 
all sides, to provide prospectively against 
the evils complained of. As to the sense 
of the public, that house never would, be- 
cause it never could, resist the fair and 
legitimate voice of the people. It should 
not, however, suffer itself to be influenced 
by clamour, but maintain a steady integ- 
rity, neither yielding to the influence of 
the crown, nor giving way to the clamours 
of the people, anxious to do its duty 
with fidelity, and to deserve the gratitude 
of an affectionate people. 

Mr. Curwen had never risen in that 
house under more difficulty, because both 
his wishes and his duty inclined him to 
adopt a different line of conduct. His 
wishes prompted him to put an end to this 
question at once; but asense of duty made 
him feel that something was due on such an 
occasion to the dignity. of that house, to 
the nature of the charge, and to the cha- 
racter of parliament. He agreed with the 
noble lord behind him (lord Milton), thas 
the more eligible course would be to refer 
the charge to a committee above stairs. 
The charge was of such a nature, that if 
the hon. member had brought it forward 
lightly or upon weak grounds, or ‘should 
fail in substantiating it, much injury must 
be the consequence to the public. He did 
not himself believe that the hon. member 
would have brought forward this charge 
without having good grounds for it. The 
house was placed in an embarrassed situa- 
tion by this charge, which consisted of 
two parts ; the first was that of undue in- 
fluence used to bias the votes of members 
of that house; the second, that corrupt 
means had been employed to procure the 
return of members to parliament. The 
charge he considered a grave one, and if 
the house should pass it over without ne« 
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tice, he must think that it had dealt out a 
hard measure of severity to his royal high- 
ness the Duke of York; and yet if this 
charge should be gone into, it was impos- 
sible to say where the investigation of such 
charges would end. If there had been 
an endeavour made to create an improper 
feeling in the country, he should condemn 
it as much as any man; but he was per- 
suaded that the sentiments which had been 
expressed had sprung from the people; 
and certainly not from any feeling of 
triumph: over the illustrious person, whose 
case had given rise to the expression of 
these sentiments. He could not suppose, 
that the people of this country, who had, 
during the last twenty-five years, mani- 
fested such an aflectionate attachment to 
their beloved sovereign, could in this in- 
stance have been capable of such feelings 
with respect to one of his family. It was 
morally impossible that their sentiments 
could have been so changed at once. The 
hon. gent. opposite (Mr. Cartwright) had 
said, that he was for the existing state of 
things. For himself, he could say, that 
he was for the constitution, but not for its 
corruptions ; and the best means of pre- 
serving that constitution would be to cor- 
rect any abuses which may have crept 
into it. Though a friend to rational re- 
form, he did not think the present a proper 
time for bringing forward the measure of 
Parliamentary Reform That question 
would better be deterred to another period. 
But no time could be unseasonable for the 
correction of abuses, and all our statutes 
speak ina decided manner against corrup- 
tions. Heshould wish, therefore, that the 
part of the charge relative to influence ex- 
ercised to sway the vote of an individual 
member of that house should be examined. 
If he, however, had any influence with the 
hon. meinber, he would have dissuaded him 
from bringing forward this motion: be- 
cause it might lead to exposures, which 
might be attended with very injurious con- 
sequences: and the hon. member must 
haye observed a disposition in the house 
to prevent such abuses as his charge re- 
ferred to in future, from the reception 
which the measure he had the honour to 
propose had met with. They should, if 
possible, cast a veil over the past, and take 
measures to prevent the recurrence of the 
evils complained of in future. He la- 
mented the vote he should be obliged to 
give for the motion of the hon. member. 
But he was in such a situation, that he 
must do it, er do nothing. 
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Mr. Biddulph supported the motion, 
which in his conception related in no way 
to Parliamentary Reform. He never adopt- 
ed the opinion that all public men were 
corrupt; but whether the assertion were 
true or false, the best way of deciding it 
was by investigation. 

Sir F. Burdett said, that on a question 
which so nearly concerned the character 
and hononr of the house, he was anxious 
to hear the opinions of persons of more ex- 
perience than himself. Thesubject under 
consideration, was one of the most impor- 
tant that could engage the attention of 
parliament; and one in which the cha- 
racter of the house was more involved, he 
could not well imagine. As to what re- 
lated to the point of order, he would un- 
dertake to shew, that in whatever point of 
view it was considered, the conduct of his 
hon. friend, as well on this as on a former 
occasion, was strictly parliamentary, and 
that it was supported by usage and prece- 
dent. He had examined into the pro- 
ceedings on former occasions, and froma 
great variety of precedents from the ear- 
liest period of the constitution to the pre- 
sent time, he could shew that the house 
had always received the assertion of a 
member in his place, as information sutfi- 
cient to exercise its inquisitorial functions. 
In exercising these inquisitorial functions, 
in the better times of our ancestors, it was 
not the practice when a member preferred 
charges, to retort upon him, to question 
his motives, and the authenticity of the 
facts into which he proposed to inquire. 
Formerly they decided that even common 
fame was a sufficient ground for investi- 
gation. By this he did not mean mere 
rumour in the streets, but that general 
kind of report and understanding which 
came within every man’s knowledge and 
belief. He should like to see the man 
who would stand up in that house, place 
his hand upon his heart, and say, upon his 
honour, that he did not believe that such 
abuses existed, as it was the object of his 
hon. friend’s motion to investigate. He 
did not believe there would be one found 
who would stake his veracity and character 
upon such a point. Why was there such 
a reluctance to entertain this question? 
Was it from the dread of French princi- 
ples? Why, this was the very way to 
avoid the danger of such principles, and 
the dreadful consequences that flowed 
from them. Did any man deny that the 
fact charged did not exist? If there did, 
he should be glad to listen to his argu- 
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ments, and to be confuted by his reason- 
ing. This was the only nation in Europe 
which was not subverted by French prin- 
ciples, and he feared now by French arms. 
The people of England asked for no inno- 
vation; they called for nothing that was 
not their right. He was not surprized 
that those persons who, on a former occa- 
sion, called for accusation in a tangible 
shape, should perceive the folly of their 
conduct, and now shrink from an investi- 
gation into what they called falsehood, 
and calumnies.— Hie would now, with the 
permission of the house, say a few words 
on the subject of that dreadful monster 
Parliamentary Reform. A noble lord 
(Milton), with an indiscretion honourable 
to himself, perhaps, and incidental to 
youth, had expressed himself decidedly 
against agitating the question at this time ; 
and, indeed, his.sentiments seemed to go 
the. length of condemning the principle 
of the measure altogether: this was not 
the proper time for discussing the pro- 
priety of a measure, which he conceived 
indispensably necessary to the salvation of 
the country; but when the time did ar- 
rive, he should be prepared to support it, 
The noble lord had also said, that he 
should not think a bit the worse of minis- 
ters if they were found guilty of these 
charges. In this sentiment he perfectly 
coincided with him, though not precisely 
upon the same grounds. A gentleman 
under the gallery (Mr. Cartwright) had 
talked a great deal in praise of the 
blessings of the constitution, and the liber- 
ty we enjoyed; but did he: recollect that 
this was an instrument upon which ano- 
ther tune could be played ? Where he saw 
beauties, other persons could only perceive 
deformities. For his.own part, he wished 
for no innovation, The principles that 
he was anxious to see adopted were to be 
found in the statute book. It was impossi- 
ble the constitution could exist if its vitals 
were to be palsied by corruption. He 
considered it a great happiness that the 
country looked to this house for redress, 
amd if they refused inquiry, the un- 
doubted conclusion would be, that they 
wished to shelter the persons against whom 
the charge was made by his hon. iriend, 
and that these persons were guilty. An 
hon. member (Mr. Curwen) was of opi- 
nion that his bill would preclude the ne- 
cessity of any investigation of this kind. 
Now, he was not quite so sanguine re- 
specting the efficacy of that measure. 
The effect of it, he thought, would be to 
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leave the corrupt borough in the market, 
and take the purchaser out of it. The ef- 
fect of it would be to throw all the cor- 
rupt representation into the hands of the 
Treasury, who had other meays of corrup- 
tion in their power besides the mere giving 
of money, and to render it impossible for 
aman of great landed property and local 
influence to find a person to represent 
that property and influence.-—One word 
more with respect to informality. He 
cou'd perceive that the accusation made 
by his hon. friend was fot agreeable to 
the feelings of the house, but he would 
maintain that he was sirictly parlia- 
mentary. He informed the house of the 
facts, and he offered proofs of the charges. 
That was the whole extent of the motion 
before the house, and it would be seen by 
their decision what value they set upon the 
future opinion of the country. 

Mr. Davies Giddy thought that those who: 
were so loud in the condemnation of cor- 
ruption did not sufficiently distinguish be- 
tween-corruption, properly so called, and 
the influence which property would always 
have in every well regulated society. 
The influence of property was one which 
ought to prevail as well as that of ability. 
He would always be glad to have some 
eminent lawyers in’ the house; to see 
gentlemen of the army and navy there. 
The landed interest ought unquestionably 
tu have its full weight, but he saw no rea- 
son why those who had their fortunes in 
chattels or money should be excluded. 
He saw no reason why some of the Direc- 
tors of the East India Company should 
not possess seats in that house, since 
they had important interests to defend. 
(Hear, hear! in one quarter, and a Jaugh 
in another). There never was a question 
of importance discussed in that house, 
without.a proof that the interests affected 
by it had some persons to represent them. 
— Under thissystem the country, in spite of 
all the wars in which it had been engaged, 
had flourished. Every: town had been 
improved : new harbours had been con- 
structed ; and manufactures and trade en- 
creased together. These were blessings 
not to be rashly risked for any fanciful 
schemes of retorm (Hear, hear! from Mr, 
Windham). At the same time, where cor- 
ruption was proved to exist, he would 
concur in adopting the proper means ta 
check ii; always, however, distinguishing 
between corruption, and that just and 
proper influence which ought to be in- 
separable from property. 
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Mr. Tierney expressed his wish that 
the charge against Mr. Perceval should be 
separated from that preferred against lord 
Castlereagh; and observed, that in the 
case of Shepherd, the charge had been 
given in writing, and he hoped the hon. 
gent. would give in his charge in this way, 
that gentlemen might clearly understand 
upon what they were to vote. He thought 
this question had, strictly speaking, no- 
thing to do with Parliamentary Reform, 
for the offence was one which might be 
committed under any circumstances. The 
charge against Mr. Perceval and Mr. 
Wellesley was so vague, that he should be 
ashamed to receive it in its present shape. 
But as to the charge against lord Castle- 
reagh, that certainly deserved attention, 
both from its being more distinctly laid, 
and from the circumstance that 167 mem- 
bers ofthat house had already pronounced 
that noble lord to have been guilty of 
a breach of its privileges.—With regard 
to Parliamentary Reform, Mr. T. said, that 
he was as warmly attached to that measure 
as he had ever been. It was one of the 
greatest advantages of the constitution, 
that when things went wrong the house 
had the power of making them better. 
He, however, was perfectly aware of the 
inconvenience of the time which had been 
chosen to bring forward the question ; 
chiefly because it did not appear to him 
that either the sense of the country or of 
Parliament was decidedly in its favour. 
The question had been raised merely by 
the business of the Duke of York ; and he 
believed that there were many who sup- 
ported the cry for Parliamentary Reform 
who had no specific view of the subject 
which they themselves desired to attain— 
(Hear, hear!) What many, he believed, 
understood by Parliamentary Reform was 
a relief from the weight of the taxes. He 
must have little associated with the various 
classes of society in this country, who was 
not convinced of the deep-rooted com- 
plaints which were called forth by the 
burthens of the taxes, and the manner in 
which they were collected. If any one 
would fora moment consider the weight 
of ali the other taxes, added to that of the 
Income Tax, he would not be surprised 
that numbers were disposed to listen to any 
proposal which promised an alleviation of 
that burthen. There was no disposition 
any where for overturning the establish- 
ments of the constitution ; but the people 
readily listened to those who from good 
or bad motives proposed Reform, because 
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the idea went to enceurage the hope that 
by this Reform they would be in some 
measure at least relieved from the pres- 
sure of taxation. But that was a sense in 
which he did not wish Reform te be un- 
derstood. Ner would he be in the least 
accessary to the propagation of such a 
delusion. The discussion of the subject of 
Reform, however, did not at all call fora 
question like that now before the house. 
If they intended to bring the subject of 
Reform before the house, why did they 
not do it directly ? Why should they 
think it necessary to begin by attempting 
to degrade all public men and every go- 
vernment ?—The late Mr. Pitt, Mr. T. 
observed, had gone farther in his project 
than the mere prevention of the sale and 
purchase of seats, for he proposed that the 
burgage tenures should be bought up, as 
they had subsequently been in Ireiand. 
But among all the schemes of Parliamen- 
tary Reform of which he had heard, he 
had never known of a commencement like 
that which the house was now called upon 
to adopt. He knew that a wonderful de- 
gree of popularity might at present be ac- 
quired, by saying that one belonged to no 
party. But of this kind of popularity he 
was far from being ambitious, because 
without being a party man it would be 
impossible to accomplish any great object, 
and because he was persuaded that the 
country had derived more advantages from 
party warfare in that house, than from 
any other circumstance whatever. He 
therefore wished for none of the popularity 
that must result from his being no party 
man. He was a zealous party man, and 
only wished he were a better. But the 
getitlemen themselves who had set up this 
cry of “ no party,” after all, constituted a 
party. They attended and voted together 
on questions which some considered as 
of minor importance, but as to those 
which were generally considered as of 
the greatest consequence, such as the 
fate of armies, they did not think ié neces- 
sary to give any vote, and all stayed 
away. They proceeded in all this as if 
they were acting undera leader; and a 
leader, be he who he may, they either had, 
or must scon be compelled to appoint.— 
One of the most remarkable eharacteris- 
tics of this party was the attention which 
it paid to stage effect, (Hear! hear!) in 
carefully concealing the ultimate object 
at which it aimed (Hear! hear!). Of the 
two other parties, they gave the preference 
to the gentlemen on the other side; but 
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yet the only result of that preference was 
a charge against two of them by which 
they were compelled to leave the house 
(Hear! hear!). But why did they think 
ministers better than those who sat near 
him? The reason very probably was, that 
a weak administration might be mure va- 
Juable to those who had such views. — For 
all this he might expect to be subject to 
reproaches. ‘The usual cry would be re- 
newed, “ When any motion is made 
against corruption, the parties immediately 
understand each other, and join against 
it.” There was, indeed, one charge against 
him, a very heavy one in their opinion, 
which he could not deny. He had cer- 
tainly been in office: but these gentlemen 
referred the house to the reports of their 
cominittees in support of their assertions, 
that corruption prevailed in every depart- 
ment of the stare. Did they really believe 
it possible, that, in the management of so 
many complicated concerns, and of so 
large an expenditure, no mal-practices 
should at any time occur? It could not be 
done; and hence the advantage of ap- 
pointing committees from time to time. 
The abuses were not, however, greater per- 
haps, than might have been expecied ; 
and these being pointed out in the reports, 
the house had an opportunity of applving 
the remedies. Many improvements in the 
conduct of various departments had been 
the consequence of this mode of proceed- 
ing.—Mr. T. then observed, that he differed 
widely from the hon. bart. with regard to 
the bill of his hon. friend (Mr. Curwen) 
behind him. He thought the bill would do 
a great deal of good; but if the hon. bart. 
(Burdett) was of opinion, that the security 
which it proposed against the sale of seats 
was not sufficient, he himself ought to at- 
tend and propose a better. It was suffi- 
cient for him, however, that parliament 
had agreed to the principle, that such 
trafficking in seats ought to be abolished. 
He saw no reason for going into the past ; 
and he asked, whether any thing could be 
more unjust than to turn round upon two 
gentlemen, whose conduct had not been 
attended with any peculiar aggravation. 
Mr. T. however, acknowledged that some 
reform there must be, and the more gra- 
dual he would be the better pleased. 
Something, however, must be done to re- 
move any injurious impressions which the 
people had of that house. The landed in- 
terest ought, for obvious reasons, to have 
the greatest weight in the house, though 
it ought not to be all in all. The monied 





interest ought to have considerable influ- 
ence. But at the same time it was proper 
that mere money should not procure a seat 
in that house, and give rise to speculations 
which no one could see without pain. But 
it would be great injustice to render a few 
individuals the victims of a system which 
did not commence with them. He con- 
cluded by saying, that he would move an 
Amendment to the Motion, with a view to 
exclude that part of the charge relating to 
Mr. Perceval and Mr. Wellesley, and to 
retain only that which related to lord Cas- 
tlereagh. 

The Speaker said, that though an oral 
charge was perfectly regular, yet it was 
necessary to have the aliegations recorded ; 
and calied on Mr. Madocks to furnish the 
Cierk with a copy of his motion.—This 
being done, and the Charge, being an epi- 
tome of the accuser’s speech, read by the 
Clerk. the Speaker noticed that the motion 
contained two distinct points 5 first, a 
charge of trafficking in the seats of that 
house; and second of influencing the vote 
of its members. He then expiained the 
manner in which the question would be 
put, and informed the last speaker of the 
mode in which he could introduce his 
Amendment. 

Mr. Tierney explained. If the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer was privy to the se- 
cond part of the charge, he had 10 wish to 
exclude him trom his Amendment. 

Mr. Whibread expressed his astonish- 
ment to hear the measure of Parliamentary 
Reform objected to by his right hon. friend 
in point of time; the more so as that objec- 
tion was grounded upon the same argu- 
ments which his right hon. friend, he, and 
others, had on former occasions to encoun- 
ter from the other side of the house. With 
regard to the public meetings, trom which 


declarations of opinion had been publish- 


ed upon the subject of the decision of the 
house, relative to the conduct of .the Duke 
of York, he maintained the right of the 
people to express their opinion upon any 
public question, asserting that there were 
numbers among the public who were as 
competent to form a Correct opinion upon 
that or any other question, as the members 
of that house. ‘To think otherwise on the 
part of the house, he would consider as an 
indication of arrogance and fvily. The 
people had the whole of the evidence be- 
fore them with respect vo the transaction 
alluded to, and upon that evidence they 
thought proper to come to a conclusion 
directly contrary to that of the house. Was 
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it to be wondered at, that such a concle- 
sion, and the considerations connected 
with it, should have induced the the mind 
of the conntry to conceive that all was not 
right in that house, and that some reform 
in the representation was necessary. As 
to the attack which it was alledged was 
systematically made upon public men, he 
wished to know whether serious disposi- 
tion to very gross atiack did not prevail 
against those who were anxious to expose 
and punish abuses, even more than against 
those who were supposed to profit by the 

xistence of such abuses. He remember- 
ed, not many nights ago, to have heard it 
stated in that bouse by an hon. gent. that 
he would rather be Mrs. Clarke with all 
her vices, than pursue the conduct of the 
hon. gent. who brought her forward. This 
he cflered as a specimen of what those 
were fiable to who struggied upon the side 
of the people, and as some counterpoise to 
the murmuring of those gentlemen who 
felt so very indignant: at accusations, ac- 
companied by an offer of proof, which 
still they would not suffer the house to re- 
ceive. So that although their pride was 
hurt, and their character impeached, they 
would not allow their principles to be vin- 
dicated. Although he supported the mo- 
tion, as he would any measure connected 
with Reform, or the correction of abuses, 
there were two points in which he diflered 
from those so pointedly alluded to by his 
right hon. friend: for he neither disclaim- 
ed party, nor did he profess that extraor- 
dinary purity, which was described as a 
cloak for mischievous designs. Giving 
every man credit for all the integrity that 
he could consistently claim, he believed 
there was no public man whatever whose 
motives were not of a mixed nature. His 
own motives he confessed to be of that 
character, and still he believed himself as 
well disposed to do good as any other 
man; and in the prosecution of that good 
he would no¢ suffer his mind to be warped 
by popularity either within or without 
doors. Parliamentary Reform he conceiv- 
ed to be the greatest good the country 
could experience, and therefore he sought 
for it. He thought it necessary in order 
to prevent convulsion; but he never did 
think, nor did he ever say, that it would 
operate like enchantment, asa panacea for 
all evils. He never was deluded by theo- 
ries, but looked for that Reform only which 
was souzht for by so many great men, by 





these creat men could now be communi- 
cated with, if one of them at least were 
enabled to offer his advice, sure he was 
that that wise man, whose principles he 
contracted at his outset in political life, 
would strongly recommend the conduct 
he was now pursuing.—Several gentle- 
men, particularly about the ministerial 
bench, had, he recollected, professed their 
resolution to wage war with corruption ; 
but if such a case as that then before the 
house did not rouse them to act, he could 
not conceive when they would give battle. 
Here were two ministers of state accused 
of receiving money for a seat in that house, 
calling upon the person purchasing such 
seat to vacate, because he would not vote 
against his conscience. How the money 
arising out of the purchase had been dis- 
posed of the house was yet to learn. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had talked 
of the violations of social confidence in 
the disclosure of this transaction. But in 
fact there was no social confidence in the 
case on the part of his hon. friend. The 
information he received he Jaid, as was his 
duty, before the house, and it was for the 
house to decide how it would act fér the 
preservation of its own honour and cha- 
racter. But it was pretended, that as 
there was such a disposition to abuse pub- 
lic men, it was here proper to make a 
stand against inquiry.—What, in such a 
flagrant case? The present ministers 
would not determine upon such a stand in 
the instance of the Hampshire election, 
They would then prosecute Mr. Freeman- 
tle with the utmost rigour for writing a 
letter to a single voter: and yet now they 
would claim complete impunity for the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer and lord 
Castlereagh, who had sold a seat to a mem- 
ber upon certain terms to obtain his vote, 
and afterwards turned him out of his seat 
because he would not vote against his judg- 
ment. If such a case as this were over- 
jcoked, the house might as well, in his opi- 
nion, expunge its Joyrnals, burn its sta- 
tutes, and biot out the constitution. But, 
gentlemen asserted that there was no pre- 
cedent for these retrospective inquiries ; 
Did they forget that, in one of the most 
corrupt pericds of our history, at the close 
of sir Robert Walpole’s administration, a 
committee was appoireed to inquire into 
the abuses of that administration for no less 
than ten years back? In these gentlemen, 
who voted against lord Castlereagh upon a 
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exceedingly inconsistent to vote against 
this motion, where the act was alledged to 
be complete.—The opinion in favour of 
Reform he believed to be much more gene- 
ral than it had been at any former period, 
and it was very easily to be accounted for. 
The result of the Investigation respecting 
the Duke of York, the rejection of the Re- 
version Bill, and the vote in favour of lord 
Castlereagh, formed strong additional rea- 
sons for discrediting the composition of 
that house, and naturally multiplied the 
advocates for Reform. Still he thought 
the sentiment in support of Reform, w hen 
it was last discussed, would have been 
much loader, more universal and effective, 
ifit had not been fer the extraordinary 
exercise of the influence of the crown. 
This exercise was most strongly exempli- 
fied in the case of the celebrated Robert 
Burns, the poet, as appeared from a letter 
of his published since his death. Burns 
was an exciseman, and having, by the li- 
berality of his sentiments, incurred the 
imputation, the surveyor called upon him 
by order of the commissioners. Burns 
disclaimed the charge ; but although under 
the apprehension of being sent with his 
fainily to seek for bread, for the produce of 
his works was insufficient to support a 
sick brother, he ventured to say that the 
corruption of the legislature, and the ex- 
tending influence of the executive, boded 
no good to the country. Upon which the 
surveyor observed authoritatively—*« It 
«is your business, Sir, to act, and not to 
“ think—be silent and obedient.’ (A 


laugh at the back of the Ministerial 
benches.) Mr. Whitbread reprobated 


such levity. 
could laugh at such an insolent observa- 
tion, must be very much inferior indeed, 
in genius and worth, tothe man to whom 
it was addressed. —It had become a 
fashion, he perceived of late, to call upon 
gentlemen, rather improperly as he thought, 
for a profession of faith upon certain poli- 
tical tenets.— For himself, however, he 
had no objection to make the profession 
required. He certainly was not an advo- 
cate for the exclusion of all placemen 
from seats in that house. Although he 
knew there were many who had no right 
to be there, he would rather prefer the 
presence of ministers, in order that they 
might be confronted with their accusers, 
that they might account for their conduct, 
and display their views to the house. He 
was also adverse to the idea, that it was of 
no consequence by whom the affairs of 
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the government were administered. It 
appeared to him quite preposterous, even 
if corruption were not removed or dimi- 
nished, that it would not be material to 
consider by whom the power of the coun- 
try should be directed. What, that if the 
vessel were in a crazy state, and its sails 
rent, it mattered not what pilot was at the 
helm !—There was not perhaps a man in 
society who felt more horror at the idea 
of revolution than he did. His all was at 
stake. Ile enjoyed many comforts, and 
valuing the British constitution, he would 
not risk its loss for any untried system 
—siili less for a republic. Tle was no 
admirer ofrepublican governments. They 
had both in ancient and modern times been 
corrupt and arbitrary. Even in Athens, 
supposed the purest republic, corruption 
pervaded the whole community, the peo- 
ple being bribed by the orators, and 
the orators bribed by foreign states, De- 
mosthenes himself ack being free ian the 
imputation; but aversion to the idea of 
revolution must utterly blindfold the judg- 
ment of any man, who could suppose that 
such an evil was likely to arise, if lord 
Castlereagh were not granted impunity for 
a two-fold abuse of patronage, and if such 
acase as that before the house were not 
over-looked ; the notion was perfectly ri- 
diculous.—The hon. gent. concluded with 
exhorting the house to guard the country 
against the fate which all the corrupt go- 
vernments of Europe had experienced— 
to conciliate the people to their govern- 
ment, and not to reduce England to the 
state in which Sicily now was, where the 
conduct of its government had rendered 
the people indiflerent to the fate which 
seemed to menace them. 

Mr. Bathurst complained of the countes 
nance given by the hon. gent. to the lan- 
guage “held out of doors, arraigning the 
delivered after de- 
liberate and painful investigation. From 
this superstructure it was, that he argued 
for the ne cessity of Reform. As one of 
that majority he would ask the hon. gent. 
why, because he gave no credit to a wo- 
man of Mrs. Clarke’s character, he was to 
be accused of corruption, and such an as- 
sumption raised upon the case ¢ The hon. 
gent. had told them, he approved of every 
sentiment expressed at one of those Meet- 
ings so much spoken of. One of the senti- 
ments supported by the lon. baronet and 
his friends was, that there should be no 
placeman or pensioner in the house. How 
happened it then, that the hon. gent. ap- 
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proving of this Resolution, should this 
night maintain the directly contrary opi- 
nion? The hon, baronet expressed the 
strongest abhorrence of bribery, but he 
would ask him if there was no bribery for 
counties as well as for boroughs? Or if 
he had forgot the fate of the Sheriff of 
Middlesex for conniving at shameful votes 
at his own election ? ‘The house would do 
well to look, while they were destroying 
one source of influence, that they were not 
opening another to private wealth and in- 
dividual influence. The object of such 


motions was to make the government | 
odious, while they were pretending to say | 


they liked it better than any other, and 
the great danger that appeared to him, 
was In mixing this question with a charge 
of general corruption and consequent ne- 
cessity for Reform. The hon. gentleman 
asked what inducement he could have 
to abandon all his comforts and become 
a Revoluticnist. Ue could not tell him; 
but this he could say that others with 
every comfort in their power had chosen 
to take that course, and felt the effect of a 
ferment they had raised, but never would 
ailay. ‘The public passions were raised 
and fed by these motions, which were not 
called for, since they had a measure in 
progress which would prevent their re- 
currence. If the hon. gent. who moved 
this question thought it necessary to excite 
clamour and discontent for the purpose 
of promoting the Parliamentary Reform, 
which he stood pledged to the house and 
public to bring forward, he had found 
means to do so even in the short speech 
he had made. ‘The right hon. gent. ex- 


cS 


pressed his resolution to oppose this mo- 


tion, or any other of a simiiar nature, | 


which promised to give food and fuel 
to that popular ferment, which it should 
be the object of the house to a!lay. 

Mr. Whitbread complained that the right 


hon. gentieman’s speech was a tissue of 


misrepresentations of what he had said. 
He had never said the house of com- 
mons decided from corrupt motives, but 
persons out of doors said so, and not 
that be agreed in opinion with them. 

Lord Cochrane said, his principal rea- 
son for supporting Parliamentary Reform 
upon old constitutional principles was, 
as he had stated at a late popular meeting, 
in order to set ministers free from those 


discussions, which occupied too much of 


their time, and rendered them unable 
to attend to the important business of their 
several departments, the neglect of which 


< 


| he had too often witnessed on foreign sta- 
‘tions. If the people were fairly repre- 
sented in that house, his opinion was, that 
there would be less of captious opposition 
or tedious controversy ; corruption would 
be set aside ; opposition would have no 
abuses to point out; and ministers, being 
disengaged from the task of defending 
| such things, would be able to devote their 
minds more profitably for the state, to 
the objects he had before alluded to. 

Mr. Ponsonby said he could remember 
no debate in which so many speeches had 
been thrown away. Ministers being ac- 
cused of kaving procured the election of 
an individual by improper influence, and 
of dismissing or causing that individual to 
vacate his seat, because he refused to vote 
contrary to the dictates of his conscience ; 
the question was whether or not an inqui- 
ry should be made into the circumstances, 
and in answer to it they had been about 
five hours debating on the proceeding that 
had taken place out of that house at pub- 
lic meetings, and discussing the propri- 
ety of attempting a Parliamentary Reform, 
Such a change as they proposed endea- 
vouring to effect, he thought no trifling 
question. It would be a change most 
awiul, most tremendous in the present 
state of the world, he should theretore be 
silent on that subject till some measure 
was proposed to that effect which he felt 
| called upon by his duty to support. It 
was impossible for him to vote that the 
whole should be passed over without far- 
ther notice. He did not know that the 
facts stated were correct, but he did know 
that the individual whose name had been 
mentioned was a member of that house, 
and that he did vacate his seat about the 
time stated: whether or not it was in con- 
sequence of an intimation to that effect 
from the Treasury, he could not take upon 
himself to state. Therefore, when an hon. 
member brought such a subject forward, 
and stated it to be in his power to prove 
the truth of such allegations, he certainly 
could not oppose the inquiry.—With re- 
spect to the mode of procuring Seats in 
that house, it certainly was highly impro- 
per; but knowing how long such prac- 
tices had been carried on, knowing how 
many had sat there in every parliament 
since the Revolution through similar in- 
fluence, he could not think it would be 
acting like a man of honour were he to 
take advantage of a political adversary 
under such circumstances. There existed 
no man on the face of the earth who had se 
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strong a claim on his resentment as one of 
the accused. His conduct towards Ireland 
he could not remember but with indignation. 
It was owing to himvina great measure that 
the parliament of Ireland was put down— 
put down by practices which he would not 
name—and he could not but feel a more 
than ordinary degree of hostiliiy towards 
that individual when he reflected on that 
circumstance. He feitthe:efore the néces- 
sity of being on his guard, lest he should 
carry his reseniment to an unjustifiable 
length. <A few evenings ago he had voted 
against lord Castlereagh; he would again 
do so were that discussion broucht forward 
again, but in the present case the circum- 
stances were, In iis opinion, very differ- 
ent. It was impossible for him to recon- 
le it to his conscience to vote against 
him for having been concerned in alledged 
transactions of that nature. He did not 
think it justice when those practices were 
carried on by.ten thousand difierent per- 
sons, to select those gentlemen charged by 
the hon. member to be the only victims, 
when so many who had sat there before 
him, nay who sat there with him, were 
suffered to escape with impunity. ‘The 
hon. barenet had said that every sensible 
man laughed at a Bill recently brought 
in by his hon. friend (Mr. Curwen), The 
hon. baronet he s upposed would not con- 
sider any man sensible who did not laugh 
at it, but he did net hesitate to state it as 
his opinion, that the bill was calculated to 
produce the mest be neficial efiects. In- 
stead of considering of any wild plan of 
Reform, he thought it would be well if 
they took that bil into consideration, im- 
prove it Ww yen it mie Tadmit of improve- 
ment, and make the best they could of it, 
to en such evils from recurring in 
future ; but not to proceed against indivi- 
duals because that had been proved to 
exist which had long been notorious ; 
which was not more strange to us than the 
sun at noon day; which was as well known 
as the streets of the metropolis. He was 
aware it might be said, because he thus 
defended ministers; that some of his 
friends were guiliy of similar actions: he 
did not know, he could not answer tor 
them, but he could answer for himself. 
Thanh bimself no cne could be more inno 
cent; he had never. given one lila 
away in his life to bribe an elector. ‘The 
question was not, whether one party 
had been more culpable than the other, 
but whether it would be proper to pro- 
ceed against individuals situated as the 
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two ministers charged by the hon. gent. 
were. For his part, he did not think it 
would be jst to select those gentlemen as 
the only persons who ought to be proceed- 
ed against on such a chari ge. 

Lord Folkestone did not agree with the 
hon. gent. who had just sat down. He 
had state »d two reasons way they should 
not proceed against the ministers charged 
Witli corruption : > ‘The first, because a Bill 
had been brought into the house which 
mig ht prevent the so fre yuent recurrence 
of such abuses; the other, because the 
facts were so notorious that every one 
knew of them. He wished to know how 
long the hon. gent. who spoke last, as 
well as tic right hon. gent. opposite, had 
thought so favourably of that Bill. W hat- 
ever ‘might be the ultimate success of that 
bill, he “thought it No argument against 
inquiring into the conduct of those ac- 
cused, nor did he think the enormity of 
such practices diminished by their noto- 
riety. He remembered with what a jeer 
of denial the statements he had made of a 
similar nature had been greeted. ‘They 
lid not deny that such abuses existed in 
words, but they did by signs, which every 
body understood; but now geutlemen op- 
posed the measure, because they were ig- 
norant how far its eflects might extend. 
When he moved that a Committee should 
be appointed for the purpose of making a 
general inquiry into Abuses, it was oppos- 
ed because it was too general. Had _ spe- 
cific charges been brought, it was stated 
no op] position would lave been made; but 
now specific charges were brought for- 
Ww ard, a should appear they were too spe- 
cific, and a general measure was to be pre- 
ferred. Those who then said, “ bring for- 
ward specific charges; let us see who 
among us is unworthy a seat in this 
house,’ now onblushingly stood forward 
to prevent such an inquiry being insti- 
tuted, and to screen those charged with 
sorruption, If their recent proceedings 
had excited the pF of the coun- 
try, he did not think their acting thus 
would tend to allay the ferment excited 
in the minds of the peopie. ‘They out 
to consider the question as it stood by it 
self, and pronounce aye or noaccor, inal 
as the evidence adduced might preponde- 
rate for or against the persons accused.— 
The noble lord then entered into the case 
at large, and concluded by stuting, that 
under all the circumstances, though he 
knew a general election had taken place 
since those who were accused had been in 
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power, though he knew that many who 
would be called on to vote that, night, 
must, like Mr. Quintin Dick, vote in their 
favour, or vacate their seats, he did not 
think they could oppose the motion. 

Mr. Windham said, the abuses now so 
heavily complained of, had existed un- 
noticed in those times which had been 
called the best. They ought not with a 
rash and violent hand attempt to eradicate 
them till the whole of the circumstances 
had been maturely considered. For by 
so doing, we might with, or instead of, 
the evil, tear up that which was infinitely 
more valuable to us than any thing we 
could possibly gain by such a procedure. 
The elements of the air we breathe con- 
tain particles which we know to be ofa 
poisonous nature, but were we to attempt 
taking those away, we should probably 
take with them that which was essential 
to our existence. So if we attempted to 
reform and alter the representation from 
what it ever had been siace the formation 
of our constitution, we might deprive our 
constitution by so doing of all that was 
good and valuabie. Attempting to re- 
move a blemish, we might tear the gar- 
ment and render it worthless. Were all 
tie great men of former times, whose 
names we had becn acecnstomed to vene- 
rate, to be set down as corrupt men by th: 
adoption of such a plan? He would not 
have that constitution, by which the 
counry had risen to what it was, altered 
in any respect whatever. That corruption 
did exist was undeniable, corruption ex- 
isted from tep to bottom, but he believed 
more would be found ai the bottem than at 
the top. The lower they went the worse 
they would find it. What man, . however 
prudent and frugal in the administration 
of his own private affairs, could prevent 
the existence of abuses on his own pre- 
mises?) Abuscs would exist in his kitchen, 
in his stable, er in his garden, which he 
could not see nor prevent. ‘The motion 
went to charge government, not with 
abuses countenauced by them, but with 
those which they could not prevent, and 
seeking a reform in parliament they would 
§0 near to overturn the government. He 
did not know whether the taxes, great as 
they were, bore a greater proportion to 
the revenue of the country than formerly. 
If luxury did not increase with the taxes, 
he did not think their weight would be 
found so excessively great. Mr. Quintin 
Dick had not been forced to vacate his 
seat as his noble friend, had incorrectly 





stated ; no one could force him to vacate 
it. He thought it probable that Mr. 
Quintin Dick went to consult with minis- 
ters as to the line of conduct he ought to 
pursue, as his conscience would not saffer 
him to vote with them. When he found 
his inclinations run counter the wishes of 
these who hed procured him a seat, he 
might have tendered it again to those 
from whom he received it. He did not 
think it would be proper to punish indi- 
viduals for what had been so generally 
practised by others ; and concluded by 
generally opposing the motion. 

Lord Archibaid Hamilion rose, amidst a 
tumultuous call of question, question! 
His lordship expressed great surprize at 
the doctrines he had heard delivered on 
the present question. One right hon. 
gent. (Mr. Ponsonby) had declared, he 
could not listen to the charge, because 
the practice on which it was founded had 
lone been as open and broad as the sun 
at noon-day. For his own part, if he un- 
derstood the constitution ; if he under- 
stood his duty as a member of that house, 
if he wished for the prosperity and tran- 
quillity of the country, he should suppose 
that sueh a conviction in the mind of the 
right hon. gent. who made it would have 
been a very strong reason for his voting 
in favour of the motion. With respeet 
to the speech of the right hon. gent. whe 
had just sat down, he had with pain heard 
and observed that it seemed to cast such 
indulgence on every species of corrup- 
tion, that if he had not himself heard he 
could not have believed. There seemed 
to be a doubt between that right hon. 
gent. and his majesty’s ministers: whether 
there was any thing whatever to correct 
in the present system of parliamentary 
reprerentation. If the house should un- 
fortunately determine to overlook the pre- 
sent charge, he irembled for its dignity 
and character having any longer a place 
in the estimation of the people. 

Mr. Holberforce declared he never rose 
to speak with more pain and surprise. 
He thought the bouse ought to come toa 
resolution ia favour of the motion fer 
the sake of its own honour and dignity. 
There never was a time’ when under 
any state of things, either within or with- 
out the house, they ought to be more 
careful of observing the opinion of the pec- 
pie. —He was as much disposed as any 
man, not only to vindicate the character 
of the persons accused, but even to ac- 
knowledge the zeal and assiduity exerted 
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by them in the public service. But it 
was to its collective character which the 
house had now to attend to; 
they would but for a moment consider the 
question before them witha moral eye, 
there could be no doubt about their deci- 
sion, This, amonga multiplicity of other 
reasons, imposed it as a duty upon him to 
vote for the original question. 

Mr. Secretary Canning begged leave 
to offer a few observations, even at that 
late hour of the night, although he had 
but little to add to the ar guments which 
had already been urged against the motion 
ofthe hon. gent. He could not weil re- 
frain from reminding the house that the 
motion at present before them was ac- 
knowledged to be a first step towards 
Parliamentary Reform; and that the 
means proposed for enabling the house to 
take that step, were impracticable, Against 
such a measure the house had now to make 
astand-—a determined stand against the en- 
croachments of the factious. The time 
was nowcome, when not only a great 
majority of that house, but aiso ail the re- 
flecting and sound part of the country, 
would pronounce an opinion, that in re- 
sisting the motion of the hon. gent. they 
acted a part not less acceptable to the 
feelings of the people, than it was con- 
ducive to the safety of the state. ‘The 
question before the house should not be 
considered on narrow grounds, or om its 
own particular and separate merits. It 
was the duty of parliament to view it in 
all its bearings, and while they attended 
to the particutar case, not to overlook its 
general consequences; what these con- 
sequences might be, it was no difficult 
matter to conjecture, when due atten- 
tion was paid to the nature of the Resolu- 
tions which had been passed elsewhere, 
and to the names that were affixed to those 
Resolutions. The house were told to take 
care how they acted in contradiction to 
the sense of the people. But how and 
where was the sense to be ascertained? 
Was it in the commons house of parlia- 
ment, or in those meetings which were 
held to canvass the conduct of that house? 
Were the house to listen only to those 
among them who came reeking from those 
meetings, and who would inculcate on the 
house the lessons which they received and 
brought from such a school? Should we 
not look to the motives from which such 
persons acted, as well as to the principles 
they thought proper to profess, and in 
taking this view of the nature and tendency 
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of their conduct were we not to learn 
what we should avoid, as well as what we 
had to adopt? With respect to the scheme 
which was hatching in those meetings, no 
man could be in the dark. We had 
to guard against the machinations of 
dangerous demagogues: at least when 
such meetings presumed to. bring the 
conduct of that house to account, that 
house had an equal right to enquire 
into, and animadyert upon the tendency 
of their conduct. Indeed, it were an ab- 
juration of common sense not to see the 
motives, and to appreciate the conse- 
quences of the present motion. The at- 
tempt at Parliamentary Reform was at all 
times questionable ; “at a moment like 
the present it was dangerous in the ex- 
treme; and might lead to consequences 
beyond any conjecture or calculation, 
The object of the present motion was 
merely to immolate two public characters 
upon his side of the house ; but if it were 
now to be acceded to, would it stop there? 
Would not the spirit it was intended to 
excite cajl to-morrow for more stately 
and more numerous victims on the other 
side? \Vhere would its practical conse- 
quences step? tt must bear down all pub- 
lic men in all public situations, and leave 
their room to be filled by providential men 
without pr actice, without exper ience. The 
house would surely pause before they 
adopted a proposition that must lead to 
such aseries of consequences. He must 
agiin be permitted to remind the house, 
that the main and sole object of the pre- 
sent motion was a reform in parliament ; 
that the hon. mover, and more particular- 
ly the noble lord (Folkestone) who sup- 
ported the motion, expressly stated that 
they were actuated by no hostile feelings 
against his colleagues; that they had no 
wish or intention whatsoever to sce them 
removed from office; that their great ob- 
ject was a reform of that house; in short, 
that all their claims were directed to par- 
liamentary reform. They had already ad- 
vanced two steps; they had but one more 
to take, and that was to relieve his ma- 
jesty’s ministers from all attendance in 
parliament. ‘They would first rob public 
men of all the influence of character, 
well knowing that without such a shield 
they must prove defenceless and impotent. 
In short, they would take every thing that 
was liberal trom the ambition for place, 
and reduce public men to that degraded 
standard to which such a motion as the 
present must level them, With all his 
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anxiety for parliamentary reform, the 
avowed object of his motion, as originally 
announced, the hon. gent. thought pro- 
per to shift his ground, and with more 
depth of design, and dexterity of execu- 
tion, he now came forward with a separate 
measure, with a measure that was only a 
preliminary to the attainment of his great 
end. Neither would he state the sort of 
reform he wished for, but merely dwelt 
upon the necessity of a general reform, as 
arising trom recent opinions which had 
sprung from disclosures made by a recent 
investigation ; but here he had to observe, 
that although public opinion, when legiti- 
mately pronounced, was always to be re- 
spected, yet the influence that was sup- 
posed to have guided that house on that 
decision, might in a great measure, have 
been misunderstood. For other causes 
than what were imputed to corruption: 
for other predilections than those which 
were supposed to be then acted upon 
tended to that decision. It spoke of the 
power of that house in terms not to be 
misconceived. It proved that there was 
nothing so high that might not be brought 
under the jurisdiction of that house. It 
proved that even the mtimation of its dis- 
approbation had produced as great an 
eliect as could have been brought about 
by its most direct and severe animadversion. 
Good God! was this, then, the period to 
suppose that the character of the house of 
commons was lost; and that every, the 
most hazardous, experiment should be 
made to relieve it? Still it was the cha- 
racter and tie influence of that house that 
ach‘eved all our blessings, and distinguish- 
ed the character and the condition of this 
country from that of any other country in 
the world ; and was the source from which 
such blessings flowed to be described only 
as corrupt, to be stigmatized only as a sink 
of corruption, an object of alarm and dis- 
gust? Of whatever atoms such a body 
was composed, whether it was the result 
of some grand design, or merely the 
offspring of their fortuitous concurrence, 
it mattered not: Ont of it grew the 
marked character, the vital principle 
which distinguished this country from all 
others, and which operated as the peren- 
nial source of blessings unknown to any 
other nation. Was this a thing to be 
wantonly or wicked trifled with? The 
right hon. gent. concluded, by suggesting 
a mode of combining in one both the ori- 
ginal motion and the amendments that 
were proposed to it. 
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Mr. Hutchinson protested against the 
doctrine of that night, which posterity 
would reprobate. When it should hear 
that a house of commons was found so 
debased as to acknowledge the existence 
of corruption in its formation, and justify 
the existence of it. (Cries of withdraw, 
withdraw, and violent uproar). It was at 
least consistent for those, said the hon. 
member, te drown, if possible, the discus- 
sion of men who opposed them. Con- 


| vinced, as they must be, that such con- 


duct as they pursued that night, could nei- 
ther bear inquiry, argument, or the touch- 
stone of common integrity. 

Mr. W. Smith thought the house bound 
to reflect upon the alledged interference 
of lord Castlereagh, with the vote of Mr. 
Dick upon a judicial question of high im- 
portance. [No, No, from the ministerial 
benches]. If the fact be not so, why not 
inquire ? [No, No, from the same quarter]. 
I repeat the words—If the fact be not so, 
why not inquire? and if with the question 
thus put to you, you refuse to inquire, the 
country will not fail to form ifs own de- 
cision. 

Mr. Peter Moore stated, that on a former 
occasion, when he opposed himself to the 
general motion ofa noble lord (Folkestone), 
because it did not state some definite 
grounds, he had then the honour of being 
cheered by his majesty’s ministers and 
their adherents. Their objection then 
was,—your motion is too wide-wasting, 
too indefinite, and therefore we oppose it ; 
but give us something in a tangible shape 
and we will withdraw our resistance ? 
Here then was something in a tangible 
shape ; bere was specific corruption offered 
to be proved against two members of their 
body, in confidential situations under the 
crown. [low hasit been received ? Shame 
to say, its existence has not only been 
admitted from time immemorial, but even 
justified from both sides of the house. Let 
the house cautiously reflect how it sends 
abroad such principles, sanctioned by their 
decision. Insuch an attempt to vindicate 
the character of the two rt. hon. gentlemen, 
they will fail to retrieve them, whilst they 
sacrifice to eternity the honour, the cre- 
dit, and the character of the house of com- 
mons. 

Mr. (Madocks made a brief reply, de- 
fended the consistency of his public life 
and the purity of his motives. He felt 
impelled to the course by the sense of 
public duty, from which, not even the 
conduct of that night should succeed in 
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warping him. 


PARL. DEBATES, May 12, 1809.-—Foreigners holding Commissions. 
A right hon. gent. (Mr. 


Windham) had confessed, that corruption 
existed from the top to the bottom of the 


state. 


He was sorry to agree 
right hon. gent. on this point. 
indeed, eniat most generally. 


with the 
It did, 


Its univer- 


satity and ubiquity were frig htful, and re- 


minded him of Virgil’s figure 


of Fame: 


‘ Ingrediturque nie, et caput inter nubila 


condit.’ 


The Question being loudly called for, 


strangers were ordered to withdraw. 


The 


two Amendments were negatived without 


a division. 


The house then divided on 


the original motion, as peapeaes by Mr. 
Madocks s; when the numbers were :— 


Noes - - 


Ayes - - 


$190 
85 


Majority against Inquiry —22 
List of the Minority. 


Adams, Charles 
Althorp, viscount 
Antonie, William Lee 
Astley, sir J. H. 
Babington, Thomas 
Barham, Joseph Foster 
Baring, "Alex: under 
Biddulph, R. M. 
Bradshaw, h. A. C. 
Brand, h. ‘Thomas 
Browne, Anthony 
Burdett, sir Francis 
Byung, George 
Calvert, Nicholson 
Cochrane, lord 
Combe, Harvey C. 
Cooke, Bryan 
Creevey, Thomas 
Curwen, J. Christian 
Dickenson, William 
Dundas, Charles 
Tellowes, h. Newton 
Fitzpatrick, rt. h. Rd. 
Forbes, viscount 
Giles, Daniel 
Gower, ear] 

Grant, Charles 
Grattan, rt. h. Henry 
Halsey, Joseph 
Hamilton, lord A, 
Hibbert, George 
Honywood, William 
Horner, Francis 
Howard, Henry 
Howorth, Humphrey 
Hughes, Wm. Lewis 
Hutchinson, h. C. H. 
Hussey, William 
Jekyll, Joseph 
Johnes, Thomas 
King, sir J. Dashwood 
Knapp, George 
Lambe, bh. William 
Lambtoa, Ralph John 


Langton, Wm. Gore 
Lemon, sir Win. 
Lemon, John 
Lloyd, sir Edw. Pryce 
Lyttleton, h. Wm. H. 
M‘Donald, James 
Markham, John 
Martin, Henry 
Maule, h. William 
Mildmay, sir Harry 
Miller, sir Thomas 
Milner, sir W. M. 
Milton, lord viscount 
Moore, Peter 
Mosley, sir Oswald 
Mostyn, sir Thomas 
North, Dudley 
Northey, William 
Ossulston, lord 
Parnell, Henry 
Pelham, h, C, A. 
Percy, earl 
Porchiester, lord 
Pym, Francis 
Romiily, sir Samuel 
Savage, Francis 
Scudamore, 2. Philip 
Sharp, Richard 
Shepley, William 
Smith, William 
St. Aubyn, sir John 
Symonds, Tho. Powel 
Talbot, Rd. Wogan 
Thornton, Henry 
Tracey, C. Hanbury 
Walpoie, h. G. orge 
Western, C. Callis 
Wharton, John 
Whitbread, Samuel 
Wilberforce, William 
Wardle, G. L. 
Fellers. 
Madocks, Win. Alex. 
Folke stone, viscount 
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Friday, May 12. 


[ConvENTION with SwepEN.] Mr. Se- 
cretary Canning laid before the ee a 
copy of the Convention between the king 
of England and his Swedish ma jesty, oute 
cluded on the Ist of M: i | 8 80s. He 

said, this Convention had been aile ded to 

in his majesty’ s speech on ihe opening of 
the session, and would } 
laid before the house, ha it a it was ne- 
cessary to accompany it ne Commu. 
nication which, under the existlig state of 
circumstances between both nation ns, it 
was necessary to postpone. He had now 
te state, that no part of the stipulated sub- 
sidy had been paid to Sweden beyond the 
first three months’ instal: ment, nor would 
it be requisite to propose any vote more 
in the b udget of this day. ‘The existing 
state of circums: ances between both coun- 
tries was such as did not enable him to 
make any definite communication to the 
house at this time; but it was necessary 
to lay the paper before the house as a 
ground { for the vote to be proposed. 

Mr. Whitbread declared himself perfect- 
ly satisfied by the explanation upon this 
subject. 

[ForeicNers HOLDING 


> been sooner 


by SO 


ComMIssIons. | 


Mr. Whitbread rose to revive a motion 
which he had proposed yesterday, but 
which he was then induced to defer at the 


request of the noble lord opposite to him 
(C astlereagh), It was for a return of the 
names of all the officers attached to the 
foreign corps, raised under colonel Char- 
milly: the various sumsadvanced to them 
in the way of allowance, or otherwise ; 
and also their present state in his majes- 
ty’s service. Jt did not strike him that 
there could be any.objection to comply 
with the motion. The whole of those of- 
ficers were known to be Roman cathclics: 
he believed there were many of them, 
who from their conduct had not proved 
themselves to be men of the most unex- 
ceptionable character, although there 
were many others whose conduct was Cer- 
tainly irreproachable. It was, however, 
pretty extraordinary, that in 1794, when 
the letters of service were issued to French 
officers to enlist French soldiers from a 
military prison into his 1 najesty’s service, 
a positive refusal was given by the go- . 
vernment, of the late duke of Bedford’s 
request for a commission for the command 
of his own armed tenantry in the defence 
of his own country, under an apprehension 
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that to trust that nobleman with the com- 
mand of hisown armed tenantry,would have 
been dangerous to the state. The hon. 
member concluded by moving, “ That 
there be laid before this house, an account 
of all foreigners holding commissions in 
his majesty’s service, and the dates of 
their first and present commissions, toge- 
ther with an account of all extra allow- 
ances of every description made to such 
officers, if any, and the reason for such al- 
lowances; also, an account of the present 
state of service of such officers, whether 
upon the staff, or with the regiments to 
which they may belong.” 

Lord Castlereagh said, that he only re- 
quested the hon. member yesterday to 
postpone his motion, in order to have an 
opportunity of consulting with others, how 
far it might be adviseable to grant the re- 
turn. Upon the fullest consideration, 
however, it was thought that the names of 
those officers, and their present situations 
in the service, could not be communicated 
without exposing them to great hazard 
and injury at some future time ; and, upon 
this account only, he must resist the mo- 
tion. 

Mr. Whitbread said, that the names of 
those officers were by no means secret ; 
they were inserted in an authentic list of 
the army, published monthly, and must be 
known to every body desirous of learning 
their names. Therefore, he must consider 
the reason assigned by the noble lord, as 
a mere subterfuge for withholding the do- 
cument he required. He could not, how- 
ever, avoid remarking again, that while 
his majesty’s government had thought fit 
to refuse the late duke of Bedford a com- 
mission, for the command of his own te- 
nantry, in the defence of his native land, 
as too dangerous a confidence to repose 
in a nobleman who differed from them in 
politics, and also to refuse to lord Petre a 
commission for the command of 400 of his 
own infantry, armed and clothed at his 
own expence, for the like purpose, upon 
no other pretence than that of his being a 
Roman catholic ; still they felt no hesita- 
tion in granting to celonei Charmilly, a 
Frenchman, an utter stranger, and a Ro- 
man catholic, letters of service to recruit 
French soldiers at the door of a military 
prison, for his majesty’s service, and at a 
bounty of sixteen guineas per man; and 
afterwards, when they deemed it expedi- 
ent to disband this regiment, to turn them 
loose upon the public. One of the mo- 


tions he made upon a former night, was 
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for an account of the money advanced to 
colonel Charmilly, but to this no proper 
return was made. He must therefore 
press the present motion, and take the 
sense of the house upon it. 

The question was immediately put, and 
the house divided. Ayes, 29. Noes, 54. 

[Tue Bupcer] The order of the day 
was read for going into a Commitice gf 
Ways and Means. Upon the question that 
the Speaker do leave the chair being put, 

Mr. Parnell rose, and objected to going 
into the committee at present, as the An- 
nual Accounts had not been laid before 
the house in time to have been printed, 
and in the hands of members previously 
to the opening of the Budget. 

Mr. Huskisson apprehended, the hon. 
gent. would not wish to postpone the 
Budget on this account. By law, these 
accounts were to be delivered by the 25th 
of March in every year, before which 
time it was impossible, on account of the 
multiplicity of papers tu be laid on the 
table, to prepare them; and it was not 
till lately that the Budget was opened so 
late as the 12th of May. ‘This business 
used formerly to take place before Christ- 
mas, and it would always in such a case, 
be utterly impossible to get the accounts 
printed before: the opening oi the Budget. 

Sir John Newport doubted this impossi- 
bility, since Irish accounts could be al- 
ways ready at an earlier period. It was 
of no consequence to lay them before the 
house, if they were taken away for so long 
a time to be printed ; and he thought that 
either they should not be taken away for 
this purpose, or that duplicates of them 
should be provided to lie upon the table, 
for the use of members. 

The Speaker informed the hon. member, 
that pursuant to an order of the house, du- 
plicates were now always laid upon the 
table ; and as to the length of time lost 
in printing, the hon. member would recol- 
ject that of all printing, figure printing 
was the most tedious and intricate. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer asked if 
the only advantage to be derived from 
laying these Annual Accounts on the 
table, was their consideration on this par- 
ticular day? and contended that their 
production at any period of the session, 
would operate as a sufficient check, al- 
though they might not be produced pre- 
vious to the opening of the Budget. 

Mr. Rose bore testimony to the diticul- 
ty of getting the Accounts ready even by 
the 25th of March. 

2M 
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Mr. Parnell said, that last session he 
wished to look at these accounts, and was 
informed that they were gone to the 
printer’s, and that he could not see them. 
Duplicates of the Irish Accounts, he 
knew, had not been laid upon the table, 
and that led him to suppose, that the same 
was then the case with respect to the Ac- 
counts of this country. 

The Accounts of the produce of the 
War-Taxes were then referred to the com- 
mittee; when the house having resolved 
itself into a Commiitee of Ways and 
Means, 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer rose, pur- 
suant to notice, to submit to the committee 
a statement of the Ways and Means of the 
year. In proceeding to propose the re- 
solution with which he meant to conclude, 
for ratifying the contract, made that 
morning by the Treasury, for a Loan of 
14,600,000/. to complete the Ways and 
Means of the year, it would not be neces- 
sary for him to take up much of the time 
or attention of the committee by any in- 
troductory remarks. The satisfactory na- 
ture of the contract, and the advantageous 
terms for the public, upon which it had 
been concluded, would be sufficient to en- 
title it to the earnest attention of the com- 
mittee, and the entire approbation of par- 
liament. Without further preface, there- 
fore, he should proceed to the important 
duty he had to perform, in stating the 
Supplies which had been voted for the 
service of the present year, and then in 
succession the correspondent Ways and 
Means which had been provided to defray 
those supplies. The committee would 
observe, that there were but few of the 
supplies which he had to enumerate, 
which had not been already voted ; but 
as he went along, he proposed to point out 
what were yet to be voted by parliament. 
The supplies voted were : 


SUPPLIES. L. 

Navy - - - - - - - - = 18,986,867 
Army - - + - - - - = ~ 21,144,770 
Ordnance, 

England - - - 5,275 out 

Ireland - - - - 697,8765 5905174 
Miscellaneous, 

England - - - ‘at 

Ireland - - - - "726,249 1,900,000 
Vote of Credit, 

England - - - $,000 eet 

Treland - - - - 300,000 3,300,000 

Swedish Subsidy - - - = - 300,000 

Sicilian Subsidy - - - - - 400,000 


—— 





Total Joint Charge 51,934,911 | 
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England’s Separate Charges. 
Def. Malt Duty, 1807, 366,211 
Int. on Exch. Bills - 15000008 1,927,078 
5 per cents, 1797, - - 60,867 


Total Supplies 53,861,990 
Deduct Ireland’s proportion of 
Supply and Civil List - - - - 6,273,966 





———e. 


On account of England 47,588,024 








To meet these Supplies, the articles al- 
ready voted, and those which he should 
have the honour to propose, the Ways and 
Means provided, were as follow :— 


WAYS AND MEANS. us 











Duty on Malt, Pensions, &c. - - 3,000,000 
Estimated Surplus Consolidated 
Fund, to April 5, 1810 --- 4,000,000 
Surplus Ways and Means, 1808 - 2,757,352 
War Taxes ----------- 19,000.000 
Lottery ----------+--- 300,000 
Excess of Exchequer Bills, 49 
Geo. 3, cap. 21. after reserving 
sufficient to pay off 7,345,200/. 
issued per Act 48 Geo. 3, cap. 7, 
the remainder having been 
funded ------+----- 8,154,800 
Excess of ditto, voted in the pre- 
sent Session, afier reserving suf- 
ficient to pay off 4,644,100/. 
issued per Act 48 Geo. 3; cap. 
114, the remainder having been 
funded ---- ----+---- 1,855,900 
Exchequer Bills on Vote of Credit 3,000,000 
Repayment of Sum advanced to 
Portugal - ------ ---- 150,000 
Loan ------+---+-+-+--- 11,000,000 
47,718,052 
Supplies ---------- 47,588,024 
Surplus Ways and Means - - — 180,028 





He had next to state to the Committee, 
and it was with satisfaction he should 
state, the terms upon which the Loan had 
been contracted for that morning. The 
whole of the Loan for the year was four- 
teen millionssix hundred thousand pounds, 
of which three millions were for ireland, 
and six hundred thousand pounds for the 
Prince Regent of Portugal, so that the 
Loan for the service of England was 
11,000,000l. This Loan had been taken 
in part in the 4 per cents. partly in the 3 
per cents. and partly inthe Long Annuities. 
The particulars for every 100/. subscribed 
were, 


4 per Cents -------- £.60 0 0 
3 per Cents - - ---- - - 60 0 0 
Long Annuities - - - - - - 0 8 10 


The amount of interest that would thus 
be paid on each 100/, by the public, cal- 
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culating it upon the present prices of the 
respective funds in which the Loan was 
contracted for, would be 4/. Ivs. 10d. a 
rate of interest, at which the public had 
never before been able to borrow money 
—a rate at which it was hardly possible 
for any individual, however well secured, 
or prompt his payment might be, to pro- 
cure aloan. It was not amiss to state in 
this place the terms upon which, according 
to the Convention entered into with the 
Prince Regent of Portugal, the loan of six 
hundred thousand pounds to that prince 
was to be secured both as to the payment 
of interest, and one per cent. sinking fund 
and the repayment of the principal. The 
funds which had been assigned for that 
purpose consisted of the revenues of the 
island of Madeira, together with a con- 
signment of such produce of the Brazils as 
belonged to the Prince Regent to his agents 
in this country, which property was to be 
placed under the management of these 
agents, and the proceeds appropriated to 
the payment of the interest and sinking 
fund, and the liquidation of the principal 
of the loan.—It would be in the recollec- 
tion of the house, that in a former part of 
the session he had submitted a proposition 
for funding eight millions of Exchequer 
Bills, which proposition had received the 
sanction of that house. Though this opera- 
tion had not proceeded to the full extent, 
which he then expected, he was yet happy 
to be able to state to the Committee, that 
the sum which had actually been funded 
under the bill of the present session, 
amounted, within a fraction, to the sum 
originally proposed, being not less than 
7,932,1001. It became his duty on this 
occasion to state to the Committee, that 
the capital created by that operation 
amounted in the 5 per cents to7,877,3081. ; 
in the 3 per cents, 386,336/. ; amounting 
in the whole to capital created 8,253,654. 
The total charge for management and 
sinking fund upon this capital was 495,22 10. 
The total charge upon the loan was 
651,3451. making the grand total charge 
upon both operations 1 ,146,566/.—It might 
be satisfactory to the house that he should 
here make a comparison between the terms 
upon which the money had been raised for 
the service of last year, and those upon 
which he had been able to effect the loan, 
and provide the other ways and means for 
the service of the present year. The 
amount of Exchequer Bills funded last 
year did not exceed four millions, and had 
been funded at an interest of 51. 4s. 93d. 





with a sinking fund charge of 1/. 1s. 23d. 
per cent, making together a charge of 
6/. 5s. 11dd. The interest on the Exche- 
quer Bills funded this year was 5/. 3s. 1d. 
which with a charge for sinking fund of 
11.0s. 9d. made a total charge of 6l. 3s. 104d. 
per cent, being less than the charge incur- 
red upon a similar operation last year; 
and this though the operation in the pre- 
sent year was considerably larger, (being 
nearly double) than that of last year. The 
loan of last year amounted to eight mil- 
lions, and was raised at an interest of 
41, 14s, 64d. per cent. while the loan of 
the present year, amounting to more than 
fourteen millions, had been raised at an 
interest of 41. 12s. 10d. It would con- 
sequently be a satisfaction to the com- 
mittee to perceive, that, notwithstanding 
the circumstances of the country, uot- 
withstanding the increasing difliculties 
of, and the unavoidable increase in tlie 
public expenditure, yet the pressure had 
not borne upon the wealth of the country 
so as to disable it from making those exer- 
tions which the exigencies of the times 
called for, and the pressure of the war re- 
quired. It was a proud consideration for 
the country, that though the financial 
operations required for the present year 
were so much greater than those of the 
last year, still, even under the increased 
and increasing pressure of the war, the 
terms upon which they had been effected 
were more advantageous than in any 
former instance, a circumstance which 
manifested opening prospects of pros- 
perity, and shewed the preference given 
by those, whose opinions usually governed 
sucl*transactions, to the circumstances and 
character of the present period. If the 
Sinking Fund were included in the esti- . 
mate of the terms of the loan in both 
years, it would give a charge upon the 
loan of last year of 5/. 18d. 2d. per cent. 
whilst the charge upon the joan raised in 
the present year did not exceed 5/. i7s. 
2id.; and including the terms upon which 
the whole sums were raised in each year 
respectively, the comparison of charge 
was upon 13,093,253/. raised last year 
6l. Os. 9d. per cent. upon the sum of 
21,200,0001. raised in the present year, 
51. 19s. 11d. per cent. being an advantage 
of 103d. per cent. in favour of the present 
year. This comparison he telt it necessary 
tc make for the satisfaction of the com- 
mittee, and in order to shew that though 
the circumstances of the times required 
an increased expenditure, and additional 
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sacrifices, yet the confidence of the public 
had not been depressed, but was enhanced. 
fn addition to this statement respecting the 
circumstances of the loan, and the in- 
creased confidence of the monied market, 
he had the satisfaction to add, that the 
gentlemen who had taken the loan were 
not likely to lose by it, as it was already, 
as he was informed, at a premium of 14 
per cent.—Having stated the amount of 
the total annual charge to be 1,146,5661. 
it became his duty, in the next place, to 
state the manner in which he proposed to 
detray that charge. When he had last 
year proposed some taxes, in addition to 
the means that had fallen in within the 
year, he mentioned that he was induced to 
that proceeding, by the consideration, that 
it was better to supply by new taxation 
the difference between the means that 
existed, and the sum necessary for the 
charge of the year, than to act upon the 
principle, which had been adopted by the 
noble lord opposite (lord H. Petty), about 
two years ago, which principle he had 
acted upon in the preceding parliament. 
The principle upon which that noble lord 
had proceeded was, that it would be more 
desirable to apply to the war taxes for 
three successive, years than to resort to any 
new sources of taxation. In the year in 
which the noble lord had adopted that 
principle, it had been acted upon; last 
year it had not, though but a very incon- 
siderable addition was made to the perma- 
nent taxes. In the present year it was his 
intention to apply to the war taxes, to pro- 
vide for the greater part of the annual 
charge created, and not to impose any 
new tax whatever. He wou!d not, how- 
ever, be understood, when he declared his 
intention to apply to the war taxes this 
year as meaning, that in any future year 
he should adopt the same principle. The 
noble lord had, as he had already observ- 
ed, suggested the propriety of suspending 
the progress of taxation for three years. 
He was ready to do justice to the noble 
lord for his intention to act upon his own 
principle, and was sure that he would have 
his concurrence in adopting it for the pre- 
sent year. Thus it would be acted upon 
during two years instead of three, as the 
noble lord originally proposed. Yet, if 
the noble lord should continue of opinion 
that the principle should be still further 
acted upon, he must allow, as he had dis- 
tinctly stated on a former occasion, that a 
system adopted in contemplation of a given 
rate of expenditure should not continue to 
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be acted upon, if that expenditure should 
beincreased. All those, who supported the 
proposition of the noble lord, would, he was 
sure, approve of his adoption of the prin- 
ciple for the present year, and think it a 
wise policy to abstain from new taxes, by 
drawing upon the war taxes to meet the 
charges arising out of the financial arrange- 
ments of the present year. ‘The whole of 
the charge would not, however, be to be 
defrayed out of the war taxes. There was 
a bill at present before the house, for the 
consolidation of the customs, by the opera- 
tion of which, by the way of regulation, 
he expected to obtain an addition to the 
permanent taxes of 105,000/.; and in this 
calculation he believed he was within the 
sum that was likely to be produced. An 
addition, to nearly the same amount, was 
to be expected from the operation of the 
Consolidation Bill, in the wartaxes. The 
sum so gained would be applied in dimi- 
nution of the annual charge, so that he 
should not have to apply to the war taxes 
for much more than one million. He had 
suggested the propriety of taking a Vote 
of Credit for three millions for England ; 
but he trusted that jt would not be ex- 
pected that he should go at any length 
into an explanation of the manner in which 
that sum might be applied. ‘There was, 
however, one circumstance arising out of 
the present state of the continent, which 
he felt it to be his duty to communicate to 
the house. Under the existing circum- 
stances of the continent, it was not at the 
present moment thought desirable, that 
any definite arrangement should be enter- 
ed into, which should give rise to any exs 
pectation that his majesty would furnish 
his allies with any very considerable pecu- 
niary assistance. However anxious his 
majesty’s government might be to assist 
them in the struggle in which they were 
engaged, it was not their intention to hold 
out to those allies any expectation of 
pecuniary aid, during the present year, to 
a greater amount than would be covered 
by the Vote of Credit propésed. He had 
also to state that, though no treaty had 
been entered into with the Austrian go- 
vernment previous to the war, nor any 
engagement made with that power, yet 
an expectation did certainly exist on the 
part of that power, as to what this country 
would do inthe event of a war taking 
place. In consequence of this impression, 
without having had» any communication 
with his majesty’s government, the Aus- 
trian government, on the commencement 
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of the war, had drawn bills upon this coun- 
try, which bills it had not been deemed 
right to pay, until the circumstance should 
be mentioned to parliament. When the 
bills arrived, he would confess, that it was 
the intention of his majesty’s ministers, to 
advise his majesty to recommend to par- 
liament to enable him to pay them.—lIf it 
should meet with the concurrence of -the 
house, it was proposed to pay the bills out 
of the Vote of Credit. [What is the 
amount of these bills? was asked across the 
table by lord H. Petty] It was not easy 
to ascertain yet; they might perhaps 
ainount to 300,000l. But before any ap- 
propriation would be made for the pay- 
ment of these bills, it was considered ab- 
solutely necessary to procure the consent 
and sanction of parliament. This subject 
was not at that moment open for any dis- 
cussion, nor could it properly be made 
the subject of debate, until some specific 
vote should be proposed upon the subject. 
‘The occasion, however, of stating to the 
committee the Ways and Means of the 
year, appeared to him to afford the most 
appropriate opportunity of communicating 
this circumstance to the house, which, 
upon every ground of propriety and duty, 
ought not to be kept back from parliament ; 
without whose concurrence no money 
could be appropriated to the case. ° Hav- 
ing gone through all he had to state, he 
concluded with moving a Resolution for 
agreeing to the terms of the contract for 
the Loan.—On the question being put. 

Mr. N. Vansittart wished to know whe- 
ther any or what portion of the war taxes 
was to be saddled with the charges of the 
loan. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer replied, 
that the whole of the charges were to be 
discharged irom the war taxes, and parti- 
cularly that part of them which came 
under the head of Excise. 

Lord H. Petty wished to offer a few ob- 
servations on one part of the right hon. 
gentleman’s statement, and particularly 
that which related to the bills drawn by 
the Austrian government. The propriety 
of that step would depend on the previous 
relations subsisting between the two coun- 
tries, an explanation of which, he presum- 
ed, his majesty’s ministers would feel it 
their duty to offer to the house before 
parliament rose. That explanation would 
determine whether that most extraordi- 
nary step, as he must characierize it, was 
to be attributed to his majesty’s ministers, 
or the Austrian government. It would be 
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impossible for him at present to touch furs 
ther upon the subject, without trenching 
on that more widely extended subject, the 
propriety of granting subsidies to the 
powers of Europe in the present state of 
the continent. On that difficult question 
he would not attempt to lay down any 
general principle, for it was a question that 
must be always tried and determined by a 
particular reference to the specific cases 
that might arise, and to the circumstances 
under which the subsidies were required. 
This however, he should not hesitate to 
state, that great deliberation should pre- 
cede any such issues of the public money, 
and that the considerations which in- 
fluenced it should be most seriously 
weighed. He was willing to admit, that 
circumstances might arise, when subsidies 
for the continent ought to be granted almost 
to an indefinite extent, provided that the 
expectations entertained were commen- 
surate with them. But this was a most 
serious consideration, and ought to be 
very cautiously weighed. If, indeed, any 
argument should weigh against the system 
of subsidizing, it would be found in the 
abuse of the periodical advances which 
this country had been of late in the habit 
of making to continental powers. It was 
notorious that some of these were diverted 
from the specific purposes for which they 
were granted ; and that others were en- 
tirely inadequate to the objects they were 
intended to eflect. This was particularly 
the case with regard to the Swedish subsi- 
dy. Atthe very time that they were pro- 
jecting retrenchments in the Civil List, 
they were in the constant practice of re- 
mitting sums to Sweden equal to the 
whole amount of that branch of the na- 
tional expenditure. ‘The treaty with Swe- 
den, according to the statements of minis- 
ters, had three objects in view. In -the 
first place we were to obtain by it a 
greater facility for commercial arrange- 
ments, and specific advantages that should 
enable us the better to enforce the Orders 
in Council; and yet it was found that no 
commercial arrangement whatever had 
taken place, from that time to this between 
Sweden and this country; secondiy we 
were to adopt and establish such a mili- 
tary concert with that power, as would 
enable her to carry on a successful war. 
Need it be asked what. was done on this 
head, where a large military armament 
had been sent out from this country with- 
out being permitted to efiect any thing? 
The present condition of Sweden shewed 
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how that particular object of the treaty 
had succeeded. The third object was to 
provide for the maintenance and pay of 
the Swedish army. The recent Revolu- 
tion would show that object was answered. 
And here he must express his most poig- 
nant regret ai the fate of that unhappy mo- 
narch, (for whatever might be his opinion 
of the policy and government of the king 
of Sweden, it was impossible not to feel for 
and lament fallen greatness) a fate which 
had been brought on by his inability to 
pay and-to maintain his army. It ap- 
peared, therefore, that no one object of the 
treaty was answered ; but the very re- 
verse of what was proposed, and confident- 
ly expected, took place. With this exam- 
ple staring them in the face, and the con- 


siderations arising out of the particular 


circumstances of the times, and the state 
of this country, the house would be cau- 
tious how they sanctioned the system of 
subsidies. He wished it not to be sup- 
posed, from what he said, that be meant to 
express an absolute condemnation of the 
principie. He had no such intention. 
On the contrary, should an occasion arise 
to justify such au application of British re- 
sources, he would consent to very great 
sacrifices. ‘To the Loan iiself, and the 
principles upon which it was negociated, 
as well as the mode proposed for meeting 
the charges upon it, he gave bis cordial 
approbation and concurrence. He was 
happy to find that the right hon. gent. 
had adopted the plan of not adding, during 
the year, to the burthens of the people. 
He could not, however, entirely ap- 
prove the intention of mortgaging any 
part of the war taxes without providing an 
adequate fund for its speedy redemption. 
It would, he was persuaded, be produc- 
tive, though not immediately perhaps, of 
much inconvenience. Besides an indefi- 
nite mortgage of these particular taxes 
might tend to excite an apprehension that 
they would be ultimately converted into 
permanent burthens. The practice, also, 
tended to undermine and weaken those 
great means and sinews of war. When a 
similar mode was proposed by him, it was 
with a view that it should be combined 
with a meliorating principle, by which its 
inconveniences would be gradually but 
rapidly remedied. With regard to the 
terms of the loan, he partook in the general 
satisfaction of the house. They were con- 
vincing proofs of the confidence and pros- 
perity of the country. Although he might 
perhaps entertain some objections to the 
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particular funds in which the loan had 
been efiected, he could not withhold ex- 
pressing how happy he felt at so decided 
a proof of our national prosperity. 

Mr. Secretary Canning, although he 
agreed with many of the remarks of the 
noble lord, and particularly with that 
which stated that the particular circum- 
stances were to be considered in the grant- 
ing of subsidies to continental powers, had 
yet a few observations to make on what 
feil from him in the early part of his 
speech. As to the policy of subsidising 
foreign powers it was impossible to lay 
down any general rule on this subject. In 
any assistance that we might deem it ad- 
viseable to atiord foreign powers, the pro- 
priety as well as the extent of that assist- 
ance must depend on the value of the effort 
to be made, and the particular circum- 
stances of the country at the time it was 
solicited. With respect to the ‘Treaty 
with Sweden, which the noble lord had 
seized on as the ground for his arguments, 
he had to state, that it was owing to no 
instigation of this country, that she had 
undertaken a war far above her strength, 
and which had been so disastrous in its 
consequences. If this country had never, 
for many years, inculcated such a line of 
conduct, so it was particularly true in the 
late struggie, when it was perfectly un- 
derstood by Sweden, not only that we had 
no wish for her continuing the war, but 
that her making a separate peace, advan- 
tageous to herseif, if it did not oblige her 
to become hostile to Great Britain, would 
be acceptable to this country. But while 
they did not instigate war, the government 
of this country were not prepared to push 
their opinion to the extent of denying the 
means of supporting the other alternative, 
if Sweden made that election. ‘The noble 
lord had not been in the house when he 
laid the Treaty before them, or that part 
of his speech respecting the Subsidy would 
have been spared. With respect to the 
other powers, the noble lord had misun- 
derstood his right hon. friend, the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. ‘The same absti- 
nence he had noticed in our transactions 
with Sweden, had been pre-eminently at- 
tended to in our communications with Aus- 
tria. Government had stated that Austria 
(as every nation was) was the best judge 
of her own interests ; that there was no 
disposition on the part of Great Britain, 
for the sake of any combination against 
the common enemy, or for any temporary 
diversion in the cause of Spain, to have 
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Austria committed in a premature struggle. 
However much they might wish to see the 
enemy opposed, they could never desire to 
see Austria engaged in war on any but 
Austrian grounds. This was the uniform 
tenor of all their communications with 
that power. But they went no further ; 
they stated, at the same time, that if she 
was committed in war with France for her 
own defence, it was their disposition to 
afford her all the limited assistance which 
the state of the times put in their power. 
The war, therefore, in which she had vo- 
luntarily engaged, was strictly upon Aus- 
trian grounds. It was not connected or 
combined with any British, object or in- 
terest. The communications with the Aus- 
trian government were few and precarious, 
and in none of these communications was 
any specific promise of assistance held out 
to her. - It was, indeed, stated to her, that 
if she was likely to be engaged in an ine- 
vitable contest, there wou'd be a dispo- 
sition to assist her ; but that that dispo- 
sition would be greatly limited by the cir- 
cumstances of the times. Indeed, the as- 
surance in this respect was so restricted, 
that he had his doubts whether it would 
not operate rather as acheck than an en- 
couragement. There were also physical 
obstacles in the way of making remit- 
tances, which should convince that power 
that she was not to place much reliance 
upon promises of assistance, even though 
less restricted, from this government. The 
preliminary, however, to any assistance, 
was the restoration of the former amicable 
relations between the two governments. 
This was considered as a just atonement to 
this country, and it was necessary to ena- 
ble his majesty to make any communica- 
tion or application upon this subject, to 
parliament.—With respect to the Bills 
mentioned by his right hon. friend, he 
could confirm what was already stated, 
and assure the house that the Austrian go- 
vernment had no authority for that mea- 
sure. The bills were drawn by the Aus- 
trian Treasury, on the supposition that the 
person authorized to restore the former re- 
lations between the two governments would 
reach this country time enough to explain 
the necessity of that step, and the circum- 
stances that induced it. It would not be 
expected that he should make any harsh 
comment on the conduct of the Austrian 
government; but he could assure the 
house that measures had been taken to 
stop the recurrence of a practice so incon- 


venient in many respects; among which, | 





the very prejudicial effect that it would 
invariably produce on the course of ex- 
change was not one of the least. No time 
was lost in transmitting a friendly remon- 
strance to the court of Vienna on the sub- 
ject, and pointing out the inconvenience 
of the practice. They were told that if 
it was to be done at all, it must be done 
with the consent of parliament. What- 
ever extent of assistance was to be afforded 
to Austria or to any other power, it was 
not thought proper, for reasons that were 
obvious, to define it. It was thought best 
that his majesty should come to parliament 
and ask such assistance, in the shape of a 
Vote of Credit. When circumstances 
changed in every quarter, not only every 
month, but almost every day, it was ime 
possible to measure the extent of the as- 
sistance that it might become the libera- 
lity, or be necessary for the interest, of 
this country to afford. The confidence, 
that parliament might find it adviseable to 
repose in his majesty’s government, would 
not be abused. The resources that were 
plaeed at their disposal would be managed 
with caution, and al! the discretion of 
which they were capable. It was unne- 
cessary for him, at this period of the re- 
newed relations with Austria, to say more 
on the subject. 

Mr. Ponsonby commended the conduct 
of ministers in having, as they stated, so 
long leit it entirely at the discretion of 
the sovereign of Sweden, to conclude 
peace when he should feel it adviseable ; 
but in his opinion ministers ought to have 
gone farther, and strongly advised that 
that sovereign to conclude a peace. Ac- 
cording to his judgment, that advice ought 
to have been offered, and the subsidy 
granted by this country withheld. Nosuch 
subsidy ought to have been advanced for 
the last twelve months. It was not, in- 
deed, improbable, that this money had 
served in a great measure to urge the un- 
fortunate monarch who received it, to pur- 
sue his wild scheme and policy, which led 
to the overthrow of his government. He 
was glad to understand that ministers had 
no concern whatever in advising Austria 
to engage in the present war. Had they 
any influence, indeed, they would have 
used it more wisely in dissuading that go- 
vernment from any such proceeding ; and 
if any money was meant to be advanced 
to Austria, he begged to be exempted 
from those who would sanction any such 
advances, which he was convinced could 
not be of the least use to Austria, while it 
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would be an injury to this country.— 
However painful he might feel it to resist 
the idea of pecuniary assistance to Aus- 
tria, considering the connection which so 
often subsisted bewween that country and 
this, and considering also the fidelity 
which that government had always mani- 
fested towards us, yet, such was his view 
of the present state of that power and of 
the prospects of England, that he could 
not suffer his sense of duty to be restrained 
by his feelings. If he thought that any 
pecuniary aid, in the power of this coun- 
try to afford, could do any material good 
to Austria in her present situation, he 
would be the last man in the world to re- 
fuse it. But being persuaded of the con- 
trary, and justly apprehending thatas soon 
as the enemy had sheathed the sword now 
drawn against Austria he would turn his 
whole power against this country, which 
would have to contend against him single 
handed, requiring of course all its resources 
to maintain such a contest, he could not 
consent to any unnecessary waste of those 
resources. Therefore he would deprecate 
the idea of disposing of any part of our 
means, unless with acertainty, or, at least, 
reasonable probability that they could be 
so disposed of as to benefit the power to 
whom they were granted. 

Mr. Secretary Canning wished to ob- 
serve, lest his silence should be construed 
into any acquiescence in the right hon. 
gentlemen’s statement, that ministers would 
not bind themselves as to the line of con- 
duct which they might feel it expedient 
to adopt with respect to any pecuniary 
supplies to foreign powers. 

Mr. Whitbread would have been much 
better pleased if the 600,000J. stated to 
have been granted as a loan to the prince 
of the Brazils had been at once presented 
as a gift, in order that the people might 
clearly understand the transaction; for 
considering the situation, the means, and 
the prospects of this prince, he thought it 
quite childish to hold out the idea that any 
re-payment would ever take place; that 
one shilling of it would ever be received 
by this country. It was, to be sure, stated, 
that the loan was to be repaid by the pro- 
duce of the Brazils. What produce? He 
would ask, was it meant to pay it in sugar? 
The idea was preposterous. He did not 
like any attempt at delusion, and therefore 
he would rather have the thing represent- 
ed as he had mentioned. He did not like 
to have things called loans which were 
never at all likely to be repaid. It would 
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be remembered that at the time of the 
Imperial Loan a good deal was said about 
securities for payment, to which he at- 
tended very little at the time, because he 
had no reliance upon them, and time jus- 
tified his opinion, although it was then se- 
riously stated, that the lenders could en- 
force payment by suing the emperor in 
his own courts (A langh). Others, how- 
ever, entertained a dillerent opinion, and 
the consequence was, they were extremely 
mortified and disappointed, while he had - 
only to lament the folly and credulity of 
putting any confidence in so ridiculous 
and unsubstantial a privilege. But with 
respect to the Brazils, what produce could 
we receive from thence that would at all 
compensate us? He was still less disposed 
to rely upon the payment of this loan to 
the Brazils, as the nature of the securities 
was not even mentioned, than he had been 
with respect to the loans to Austria. But, 
in fact, he could not conceive any security 
in the power of the borrower in this in- 
stance to offer. As to Sweden, he con- 
curred with his right hon. friend, that mi- 
nisters, who had such opportunities of 
being well informed with respect to the 
state and prospects of Sweden, particularly 
upon the return of sir John Moore’s expe- 
dition from that country, ought not to 
have continued the subsidy. He also con- 
curred with his right hon. friend upon the 
impropriety of granting any subsidy to 
Austria; but he would go further than his 
right hon. friend, for he would deprecate 
the payment of the 300,000/ bills which, 
it appeared from the statement of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, had been 
drawn upon our government without any 
authority whatever to do so. That no 
good could be done by any effort of Aus- 
tria now must be obvious. Had she, in- 
deed, availed herseif of Buonaparté’s em- 
barrassments in Spain, at the period when 
some French reverses inspirited the Spa- 
niards, there might have been some 
chance that Buonaparté would have been 
considerably distressed and distracted ; 
at least there would have been better 
prospects of success than could be calcu- 
lated upon at the time Austria commenced 
hostilities, when in fact Spain was nearly 
subdued. Austria, however, had not only 
been defective in prudence in the com- 
mencement of this war, but even in fide- 
lity to engagements which should always 
bind a state, whether such engagements 
were formed with one party or another. 
Ministers, in fact, should have advised 
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Austria not to engage in this war. They 
were not ignorant of her engagements and 
circumstances. It was weil known that 
after the last war into which she had been 
dragged by the counsels of this country, 
iw was reduced to the ver ge of ruin, and 
owed her escape and the reinstatement of 
her government solely to the will of the 
power with which she now so unwisely 
waged war.—lt might be said that there 
was no precedent for such an interposition 
in the concerns of a foreign governinent, 

as he would recommend on the part of mi- 
nisters. But he would not Jook to the 
file, as Mr. Burke said, for direction upon 
anew anid extraordinary case. Had mi- 
nisters no penetration, no statesmanlike 
knowledge, to enable their minds to judge 
upon the prop riety of interposing their ad- 
vice on snch an occasion? Were they to 
preclude themselves from oflering advice 
either to Spain or Austria, because there 
was no precedent for such an offer ; there 
being no precedent simply because the 
cases themselves were unprecedented ? 
With respect to the Vote of Credit for 
« Continental Services,’ as it was men- 
tioned, he would rather have it specifically 
called a vote of credit for Spain, as there 
was no continental nation whatever to 
which any pecuniary grant should be 
made. If a subsidy to Austria had been 
proposed, he would have opposed it, 
though he had stood single and alone ona 
division of the house. Jn fact it appeared 
to him that they must be fools and mad- 
men, in persisting to think that Austria 
could succeed in a contest with France by 
means of English gold. What were the 
prospects for Spain itself he could not pre- 
tend to say. But he did not wish to give 
up hope respecting Spain while life itself 
remained, and therefore he was not willing 
io tie up the hands of ministers on that 
subject. With the exception, however, of 
Spain, he could not see a spot in Europe 
where an English guinea could be of any 
use to annoy the enemy. He begged gen- 
tlemento bear in mind the very absurd and 
foolish calculations sometimes made as to 
the precise times and periods of the ene- 
my’s weakness, which were, in fact, but 
pauses to collect strength, as events had 
always proved. If gentlemen would fol- 
low the advice contained in the admirable 
tract of his deceased friend (Mr. Fox), 
they would © occasionally stop in their 
progress, and take a retrospect of the 
past, for the purpose of guiding their con- 
templations upon the future. Had this ad- 
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vice been attended to, it was impossible 
that the absurd calculations he had men- 
tioned could ever have bad any weight. 
Having said thus much on that head, he 
begged to offer a few. observations on a 
matter of domestic consideration contained 
in the Ways and Means for the present 
year. He meant the Lottery. Whoever had 
seriously considered the subject had agreed 
that it was one of the worst and last modes 
of raising money that could be resorted 
to. It was impossible to reprobate in too 
strong terms the impolicy and injustice of 
continuing the systermof raising a revenue 
from lotteries; after all the evils which 
they were haneets to occasion, the wretched- 
ness, desperation, and suicide to which 
they led. He was astonished that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, who was 
himself addicted to no vice of this de- 
scription, could patronize such a measure, 
particularly when he considered all that was 
universally notorious with regard to its 
tendency and consequences ; when he re- 
collected that Mr. Pitt had promised, that 
at the termination of the war, this odious 
plan of raising money should be abandon- 
ed for ever; and, above all, when he read 
the Report of the Committee appointed 
to inquire into thesubject. All palliations 
were of no avail to cure this evil. For 
before that Committee, he heard with asto- 
nishment, the inspector employed by go- 
vernment (Wood) avow, that if the nefa- 
rious practice of insurances so much com- 
plained of, and which so many laws 
were framed to correct, were not tolerated 
or connived at, lotteries could not go on. 
Such was the confession of the oflicer of 
government, appointed to check this nefa- 
rious practice, of which it shewed, that he 
himself was guilty in conniving at it. He 
would take the liberty of asking, whether 
this person, after such a confession, was 
stiilin office ? He did not ask with any view 
to submit a motion for his removal, because 
such a motion might alarm the country 
gentlemen, who might then determine to 
make their stand (a laugh). If Wood were 
brought to the Bar, he weuld probably 
say, that he had not done more than others 
had done before him; and it might be 
asked, why make any individual a victim 
for a mal-practice that was so general ? 
Perhaps it would be said, that it was as no- 
torious as the noon-day sun, and therefore 

ought not to be punished (a crv of hear! 
hear !). But these nefarious proceedings 
of insurances, &c. &c. which the Report 
to which he alluded so fully exposed, 
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were still going on. While laws were 
enacted to put a stop to “ Little Goes,” 
the great “ Go” was suflered to proceed 
without interruption ; nay, with encourage- 
ment. The poor, the desperate, and the 
vicious were shut out from the “ Little 
Go;” the “Great Go” invited and re- 
ceived them with open arms. Such a prac- 
tice ought to be utterly extinguished (aloud 
cry of move, move!). It was idle and ridicu- 
lous to pretend to stop the destructive con- 
sequences of either, while the language 
held out was neither more nor less than 
this: if you go to-the Little Coes, you 
shall be punished, but if you come to the 
Great Go, you shall be safe. He was very 
unwilling todetain the house unnecessarily, 


but there was one melancholy instance of 


the mischief attending this immoral mode 
of raising money, which he begged leave to 
meniion, and which was contained amongst 
others in the appendix to the Report 
to which he had already referred. A wo- 
man in the middle class of life had unfor- 
tunately being seized with this lamentable 
mania of making a fortune by insurance 
m the lottery. In adventuring upon this 
sea of chance, she made away with all 
the money she was possessed of for family 
uses; and then, by way of retrieving her 
loss, she secretly and unknown to her hus- 
band, as was generally the case in these 
transactions, pledged first one and then 
another article of domestic furniture, till 
almost the whole was gone, and her ill 
luck still attending her, she was reduced 
almost to despair at the idea of being 
obliged to inform her husband of the im- 
prudence of her conduct. She found, 
however, it was not to be avoided, and at 
length confessed her fault, and owned 
what she had done. The husband hap- 
pened to be a manof anoble and gene- 
rous nature, and being sensible of the 
amiable qualities of his wife, and sa- 
tisfied with every other part of her con- 
duct, he most humanely and instantly 
pronounced his forgiveness, which had so 
sudden and powerful an effect on her feel- 
ings, that it deprived her of her senses, 
and she now remains a miserable living 
monument of this detestable gambling, 
engendered and supported by lotteries, 
The hon. gent. related this fact with a de- 
gree of feeling that most sensibly im- 
pressed every one who heard him, and he 
concluded by saying, “ that having 
brought it to a point beyond which 
he thought it could not go, he would 
by his vote record his objection to this 
mode of raising money.” 
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Mr. Ponsonby, adverting to what had 
fallen from the hon. gent. who had just 
sat down, said, his lecture on the good 
faith of France and the bad faith of 
Austria, must have an excellent effect 
when spread by our newspapers over 
the continent (Hear, hear!). He wished 
to know upon what proof the hon. gent. 
rested the assertion that Austria broke faith 
with France. For his part, he was quite 
of a different opinion, and that Austria 
was in hostility against France, because 
France was bent on her destruction. This, 
indeed, must, he thought, be obvious to 
every man who looked fairly at the state 
of Europe, and that, whether Austria en- 
tered into hostility or not, she was doomed 
to perish by the tyrant of France. But 
from what had escaped the hon. gent., 
it would seem that, in ascribing perfidy to 
Austria, he meant it to be understood that 
fidelity was to be ascribed to the councils 
of Buonaparté. The conclusion of his 
mind, however, was directly the reverse of 
that of his hon. friend. With respect to 
lotteries, he had never any concern in 
them. He was adverse to the system, and 
would be ready to support any proposi- 
tion for putting an end to its existence. 

Mr. Secretary Canning expressed an en- 
tire concurrence in the sentiments so ably 
stated by the right hon. gent. who had 
just sat down, with regard to the prin- 
ciples and conduct of Austria. The hon. 
gent. who preceded him had observed, 
that ministers ought to have advised Aus- 
tria to abstain from the war; he would 
be glad to know upon what ground he 
could justify the ofter of such an advice? 
The hen. gent. must take a very strange 
view of the character of the French Ruler, 
if he could suppose that any country could 
look to safety from being at peace with such 
a power. But an independent state in 
such a case was the best judge of its 
own views and circumstances. It was not 
for the government of this or any other 
nation to dictate to it. He could say that 
Austria was in no degree influenced to 
take the steps she had resorted to by the 
influence of any British interest. God 
forbid that any such attempt should be 
made! At the same time he must add, 
that as safety was not to he had from peace 
with France, he should, of course, regret 
to see a great nation like Austria attempt 
to seek it by tame submission and dastard- 
ly acquiescence. Whatever the present 
situation or future fortunes of Austria 
might be, his opinion was, that as the 
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French Ruler was resclved upon her de- 
struction, her fate would not be aggravated 
by the course she had taken. Upon the 
whole he thought Austria acted wisely in 
taking up arms, though he would not have 
thought it wise on our part to advise it. 

Mr. Whitbread observed, that the right 
hon. Secretary had, for the first time since 
his right hon. friend came into that house, 
paid him a compliment this night. What! 
was it to be understood that there was a 
Treaty of Subsidy with his right honour- 
able triend ? 

Mr. Ponsonby assured his hon. friend, 
that he valued not such Subsidy ! His ob- 
ject in rising before was merely to correct 
what he thought a misconception on the 
part of his hon. friend; by charging upon 
France the bad faith which he attempted 
to fix upon the counsels of Austria. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer could net 
help adverting to the astonishment ex- 
pressed by the hon. gent. (Mr. Whitbread) 
how the right hon. gent. (Mr. Ponsonby) 
had been prepared to discover the good 


faith of Austria, and the bad faith of 


France. For his part, he was rather sur- 
prized that the hon. gent. who had no 
doubt on the one side without any evi- 
dence whatever, should express so much 
astonishment at any difficalty felt by those 
who were of a contrary opinion. He pre- 
sumed the hon. gent. took his faith from 
the Papers of M. Champagny. On the 
other subject spoken to by the hon. gen- 
tleman, it was not his intention to argue 
it this night.. The hon. gent. had said it 
might meet with an abler advocate: that 
he denicd. The house had seldom or ever 
felt an argumeut come more forcibly home 
to their feelings ; nor was it possible tha 
the subject could ever be in more able 
hands. It would be for the house on some 
future occasion after this night to deter- 
mine if the Lottery should ever again form 
part of the Ways and Means of the year. 
It should not, however, be taken for grant- 
ed, because the guards against improper 
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practices in Lotteries had ence failed, that ; 


they must always fail. 
it was not to the Lotteries but to the In- 
surance that the objection lay. 


He was satisfied | 


| 


He did | 


not say, that for the sake of a revenue of | 


300,000/. a year, the house ought to give 


that house to preserve. 


their sanction to any thing immoral or pro- | 
‘divided upon this question, and this lapse 


ductive of evil; but, at the same time, he 
was not for abandoning a financial resourc 


of this kind without trying whether some 


measure might not be devised to remedy | 


All he wished | hoped it would be dropped. 


the evils resulting from it. 
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was, that no vote should take place on the 
subject this night. 

Mr. VW ‘ilberforce could not rest satisfied 
without expressing upon this subject an 
opinion formed after much enquiry and 
consideration. He thought the speech of 
the hon. gent. on the floor, (Mr. Whit- 
bread) the most forcible appeal he had 
ever heard made to that house. He agreed, 
that when we looked to the widely ex- 
tended ravages of war, the evils arising from 
Lotteries migh t be thought of little import- 
ance; but when the vice was seen to have 
spread through every situation of common 
life, it seemed to him to be utter! y astonish- 
ing that it could be defended. “He should 
not press the matter at present. The right 
hon. gent. said, he should put a stop to the 
mischief by abolishing insurance ; and he 
was sure his right lion. friend persuaded 
himself of that, or he would not for much 
more than 300,000/. sacrifice the victims 
it occasioned ; but after the great men 
who had preceded his right hen. friend in 
the administration of the country had per- 
suaded themselves it might be, and had 
had been, put an end to, without this be- 
ing the case, he thought his right hon. 
friend flattered himself in supposing, that 
he could do it effectually. Insurance, how- 
ever, was not the only evil of lotteries. By 
dividing tickets into smal] shares, a spirit 
of gambling was disseminated, which was 
attended with the most serious evils to the 
lower classes. If they came to the ques- 
tion of the productiveness of the lottery 
tax, it would be found to have diminished 
from 600,0001. to 300,000/. and there was 
never any thing more true than that the 
sum which appeared to be sacrificed to 
morality would be iar more than repaid 
other ways. By suppressing lotteries many 
would remain ‘to enrich the country with 
their labours, whom the iottery would re- 
duce into habits ef idleness and extrava- 
gance. Where there was one instance of 
suicide and rebbery consequent upon lot- 
teries, there were a thousand instances of 
smaller evils. Often when the conse- 
quences of this practice did not lead to 
suicide, they went to destroy the seeds of 
happiness and of domestic enjoyment, and 
even these he thought it worth an effort in 
it was. 18 or 20 
years ago, since the hon. member had first 
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e | of time found his opinion unchanged. He 


had always protested | against the measure, 
and now that its prof fits were so small, he 
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Sir T. Turton expressed himself satisfied 
with the explanation given with respect 
to Sweden, and his coincidence in senti- 
ment with Mr..Ponsonby on the affairs of 
Austria. He however disapproved of the 
Loan, which he considered as less advan- 
tageous in the +and 5 per cents. than it 
would have been in the 3 per cents. The 
present system made too great a fund of 
the 4 per cents. He commented upon 
the enormousness of the demand for the 


expences of the army ; and wished to di- - 


rect the views' of economists to the dimi- 
nution of the standing army. He desired 
the house notto do any thing in amoment 
of heat respecting Lotteries, and wished to 
know if the same scale of exemptions and 
contributions on the Income Tax were to 
femain as last year. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said 
there were to be no new statutes this year 
respecting the Income Tax, they would 
act upon old laws. 

Mr. Huskisson thought it useless to enter 
into the question respecting lotterics at 
that time: whatever might be their de- 
cision, it would be of little importance, as 
the subject would be brought before the 
house, when they would have an oppor- 
tunity ofexpressing their sentiments of the 
measure. The hon. gent. proceeded to 
shew it would not have been an advant- 
age to the country, had the loan been ne- 
gociated inthe 3 per cents, as had been 
suggested : for if the interest were less, 
it should be remembered, that as the ca- 
pital grew larger, the amount of the 
sinking fund would increase, and conse- 
quently such an arrangement would not 
appear eminently economical. He con- 
cluded, de fonding the propr iety of funding 
Exehequer Bills in the 5 per cents. 

Sir Samuel Romilly was extremely sorry 
to hear his right honourable friend (the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer) treat the 
case of the Lottery as if it fell as a matter 
of course, to form part of the service of 
the year, without seeming to pay any ¢ at- 
tention to the Report of the Committee on 
that subject. ‘The hon. baronet behind 
him had talked of not doing any thing in 
a moment of heat. Did the hen. baronet 
not know that a Committee had been 
appointed to inquire into this very sub- 
ject : that that Committee, had reported 

. during the last session; and that their 
Report had lain on the table from that 
time without any thing having been done 
upon it? The house was now situated as 
to this subject much in a similar way to 
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that in which they stood with regard to 
the Slave Trade some years ago. The 
house did allow that trade to continue for 
years after they had evidence of the ex- 
istence of the abuses practised in it. This 
knowledge, he was of opinion, added in- 
finitely to the iniquity of the practice. 
On the same principle, he thought if the 
house, with the knowledge they now had 
of the evils attending lotteries, that they 
drove some persons into mad-houses, and 
others into prisons, allowed the practice 
to continue, the situation of things was 
very dificrent from what it was before. 
His right hon. friend thought that he 
should be able to render lotteries infi- 
nitely less destructive than formerly, and 
to rob the system of all its evils. He be- 
lieved the right hon, gent. expected that 
he would be able to accomplish this ob- 
ject. But he warned his right hon. friend, 
that whilst in so doing he though ht he was 
limiting an evil, he was ; himself committing 
it, though to a smaller extent than it had 
formerly been practised. He was still to 
send some persons to Botany Bay, though 
they would be fewer in number than had 
formerly been sent on account of this prac- 
tice. He was tosend fewer persons to 
mad houses than had formerly been sent 
thither on account of lotteries ; but some 
he was still to continue to send. He (sir 
S. Romiliy) had formerly attempted an 
improvement on the criminal law of the 
country. If the house could pass a law 
to do away temptations to commit crimes, 
that would be the most etlectual mode of 
improving the criminal code! But what 
were they now about to do ?—to pass a 
law to allow and encourage crime, by en- 
couraging the temptation to commit it. 
The most active agents were employed 
to seduce persons to the commission of 
the crimes to which Lotteries gave birth ; 
and the most ingenious paragraphs were 
invented to further this purpose. He 
could point out paragraphs holding out 
lures to apprentice-boys to embark in this 
trade, and to begin with their Christmas 
Boxes, under the assurance that, by perse- 
verance, they would soon ride in their 
coaches. Formerly these practices were 
confined to the metropolis; now they 
were spread through every village in the 
kingdom. Yet, with all these evils in- 
cl remed and growing on the system, his 
right hon. friend held out that he would 
be able to render the practice less perni- 
cious. ‘The public would thus be put off 
their guard; the system would speedily 
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return with all its pernicious effects ; 
and the eyes of the public would be 
blinded for a season, but the system would 
speedily revive. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
the subject had been discussed over and 
over again, and that the result had been 
uniformly in favour of Lotteries. 

Mr. Whitbread alluded to the evidence 
of Mr. Wood, the Inspector of Lotteries, 
who, it now appeared, notwithstanding 
the abuses which existed, thought he had 
no duties to perform ; that his was merely 
a nominal appointment. He was re- 
solved to make a stand some day or other 
against Lotteries altogether, and not to 
forget this man, who it appeared betrayed 
his duty to the public. 

Mr. W. Smith considered the bills con- 
cerning Lotteries as libels on public mo- 
rals, and as they were sanctioned by go- 
vernment, all the sense he entertained of 
public morals amounted to complete 
nausea. 

Sir J. Newport objected to Lotteries as a 
financial measure. The testof'a good tax 
was, that it put into the Exchequer the 
greater part of what was drawn out of 
the pockets of the people. Here, however 
the greater part went into the hand of the 
agent. 

Mr. Babington opposed the continuance 
of Lotteries. ‘Though the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer purposed to do away a 
great evil, could he shut his eyes against 
what remained ? 

The Resolutions were then agreed to, 
and the Report ordered to be received on 


Monday. 





HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Monday, May 15. 

[Cruetty ro Anmats Bitt.] On the 
order of the day for the second reading of 
this Bill, 

Lord Erskine rose and said :—My Lords; 
Iam now to propose to the humane con- 
sideration of the house, a subject which 
has long occupied my attention, and 
which 1 own to your lordships is very 
near my heart. It would be a painful and 
disgusting detail, if lL were to endeavour 
to bring before you the almost innumec- 
rable instances of cruelty to animals, 
which are daily occurring in this country, 
and which, unfortunately, only gather 
strength by any efforts of humanity in in- 
dividuals to repress them, without the aid 
of the law.—These unmanly and disgust- 
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ing outrages are most frequently perpe- 
trated by the basest and most worthless; 
incapable, for the most part, of any re- 
proof which can reach the mind, and who 
know no more of the law, than that it 
suffers them to indulge their savage dis- 
positions with impunity.—Nothing is more 
notorious than that it is not only useless, 
but dangerous, to poor suffering animals, 
to reprove their oppressors, or to threaten 
them with punishment. ‘The general an- 
swer, with the addition of bitter oaths 
and increased cruelty, is, What is that to 
you?—If the offender be a servant, he 
curses you, and asks if you are his master? 
and if he be the master himself, he tells 
you that the animal is his own. Every 
one of your lordships must have witnessed 
scenes like this. A noble duke, whom I 
do not see in his place, told me only two 
days ago, that he had lately received this 
very answer. The validity of this most 
infamous and stupid defence arises from 
that defect in the law which I seek to 
remedy. Animals are considered as pro- 
perty only: to destroy or to abuse them, 
irom malice to the proprietor, or with an 
intention injurious to his interest in them, 
is criminal ; but the animals themselves 
are without protection; the law regards 
them not substantively; they have no 
rights ! 

{ will not stop to examine whether pub- 
lic cruelty to animals may not be, under 
many circumstances, an indictable offence : 
I think it is, and if it be, it is so much the 
better for the argument I am about to 
submit to your lordships. But if even this 
were clearly so, it would fall very short of 
the principle which I mean anxiously and 
earnestly to invite the house to adopt. I 
am to ask your lordships, in the name of 
that God who gave to man his dominion 
over the lower world, to acknowledge and 
recognize that dominion to be a moral 
trust. It is a proposition which no man 
living can deny, without denying the 
whole foundation of our duties, and every 
thing the bill proposes will be found to be 
absolutely corollary to its establishment ; 
except, indeed, that from circumstances 
inevitable, the enaeting part will fall short 
of that which the indisputable principle of 
the preamble would warrant. 

Nothing, my lords, in my opinion, is 
more interesting than to contemplate the 
helpless condition of man with all his god- 
like faculties, when stripped of the aids 
which he receives from the numerous 
classes of inferior beings, whose qualities, 
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and powers, and instincts, are admirably 
and wonderfully constructed for his use. 
If, in the examination of these qualities, 
powers, and instincts, we could discover 
nothing else but that admirable and won- 
derful construction for man’s assistance ; 
if we found no organs in the animals for 
their own gratification and happiness ; no 
sensibility to pain or pleasure ; no grate- 
ful sense of kindness, nor suffering from 
neglect or injury; no senses analogous, 
though inferior to our own: if we disco- 
vered, in short, nothing but mere animated 
matter, obviously and exclusively subser- 
vient to human purposes, it would be dif- 
ficult to maintain that the dominion over 
them was a trust ; in any other sense at 
least than to make the best use for our- 
selves of the property in them which Pro- 
vidence had given us. But, my lords, it 
calls for no deep or extended skill in natu- 
ral history to know that the very reverse 
of this is the case, and that God is the 
benevolent and impartial author of all that 
he has created. For every animal which 
comes in contact with man, and whose 
powers, and qualities, and instincts, are 
obviously constructed for his use, nature 
has taken the same care to provide, and as 
carefully and bountifully as for man him- 
self, organs and feelings for its own enjoy- 
ment and happi Almost every sense 
bestowed upon man is equally bestowed 
upon them; seeing, hearing, feeling, 
thinking ; the sense of pain and pleasure; 
the passions of Jove and anger ; sensibility 
to kindness, and pangs from unkindness 
and negiect, are inseparable characteristics 
of their natures as much as of our own. 
Add to this, my lords, that the justest and 
tenderest consideration of this benevolent 
system of nature is not only consistent 
with the fullest dominion of man over the 
lower world, but establishes and improves 
it. In this, as in every thing else, the 
whole moral system is inculcated by the 
pursuit of our own happiness. In this, as 
in all other things, our duties and our in- 
terests are inseparable. I defy any man 
to point out any one abuse of a brute which 
is property, by its owner, which is not 
directly against his own interest. Is it 
possible then, my lords, to contemplate 
this wonderful arrangement, and to doubt 
for a single moment that our dominion 
over animals is a trust? They are created 
indeed for our use, but not for our 
abuse. Their freedom and enjoyments, 
when they cease to be consistent with our 
just dominion and enjoyments, can be no 
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part of their natures ; but whilst they are 
consistent, I say their rights, subservient 
as they are, ought to be as sacred as our 
own. And although certainly, my lords, 
there can be no law for man in that re- 
spect, but such as he makes for himself, 
yet I cannot conceive any thing more 
sublime, or interesting, more grateful to 
heaven, or more beneticial to the world, 
than to see such a spontaneous restraint 
imposed by man upon himself. 

This subject is most justly treated by 
one of the best poets in our language. 
Mr. Cowper, in the Task, says : 

The sum is this. If man’s convenience, health, 
Or safety, interfere, his rights and claims 

Are paramount, and must extinguish theirs. 
Else they are all—the meanest things that are: 
He then proceeds in a most affecting and 
sublime appeal to our bumanity and jus- 
tice. I have not a sufficient recollection 
of it, and I will not destroy the effect of it 
by misrepeating it. 

The same subject is touched upon, in 
most eloquent prose, in the theological 
works of Mr. Jones, which were put into 
my hands the other day by my worthy 
and excellent friend at your table. [Here 
lord Erskine read an extract.] Mr. Young, 
of Trinity college Cambridge, has also 
published an excellent treatise on the sub- 
ject; and many of the most worthy and 
respectable of the clergy have done honour 
to their sacred functions, by impressing 
upon their congregations the divine com- 
mands, as it regards this important duty. 

Every other branch of our duties, when 
subject to frequent violation, has been re- 
cognized and inculcated by our laws; and 
the breaches of them repressed by punish- 
ments. And why not in this, where our 
duties are so important, so whiversally ex- 
tended, and the breaches of them so fre- 
quent and so abominable ?—But in what I 
am proposing to your lordships, disinter- 
ested virtue, as in all other cases, will have 
its own certain reward. The humanity 
you shall extend to the lower creation will 
come abundantly round in its conse- 
quences to the whole human race. The 
moral sense which this law will awaken 
and inculcate, cannot but have a most 
powerful effect upon our feelings and 
sympathies for one another. ‘The vio- 
lences and outrages committed by the 
lower orders of the people are offences 
more owing to want of thought and reflec- 
tion, than to any malignant principle, and 
whatever, therefore, sets them a thinking 
upon the duties of humanity, more espe- 
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cially where they have no rivalries nor re- 
sentments, and where there is a peculiar 
generosity in forbearance and compassion, 
has an evident tendency to soften their na- 
tures, and to moderate their passions in 
their dealings with one another.—The ef- 
fect of laws which promulgate a sound 
moral principle is incalculable; I have 
traced it in a thousand instances, and it is 
impossible to describe its value. 

My lords, it was in consequence of these 
simple views, and on those indisputable 
principles, that I have framed the preamble 
of the very short bill which I now present 
for a second reading to the house. I 
might, without preamble or preface, have 
proposed at once to enact, if not to declare, 
wilful and wanton cruelty to the animals 
comprehended in it to be a misdemeanor, 
looking as I now do to the Commons, to 
enforce the sanction of the law by pecu- 
niary penalties. But then the grand effi- 
cacious principle would have been ob- 
scured ; which, if fortunately adopted by 
your lordships, will enact this law as a 
spontaneous rule in the raind of every man 
who reads it—which will make every hu- 
man bosom a sanctuary against cruelty— 
which will extend the influence ofa British 
statute beyond even the vast bounds of 
British jurisdiction, and consecrate, per- 
haps, in all nations, and in all ages, that 
just and eternal principle which binds the 
whole living world in one harmonious 
chain, under the dominion of enlightened 
man, the lord and governor of all. 

I will now read to your lordships the 
preamble as I have framed it: « Whereas 
it has pleased Almighty God to subdue 
to the dominion, use, and comfort of man, 
the strength and faculties of many useful 
animals, and to provide others for his food ; 
and whereas the abuse of that dominion 
by cruel and oppressive treatment of such 
animals, is not only highly unjust and im- 
moral, but most pernicious in its example, 
having an evident tendency to harden the 
heart against the natural feelings of hu- 
manity.” This preamble may be objected 
to as too solemn and unusual in its lan- 
guage ; but it must be recollected that the 
subject of the bill is most peculiar and 
unusual ; and it being impossible to give 
practicable effect to the principle in its 
full extent, it became the more necessary, 
in creating a duty of imperfect obligation 
where legal restraints would be ineflica- 
cious or impossible, to employ language 
calculated to make the deepest impression 
upon the human mind, so as to produce, 
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perhaps, more than the effect of law, where 
the ordinary sanctions of law were wanting. 

It may be now asked, my lords, why, if 
the principle of the bill be justly unfolded 
by this preamble, the enacting part falls 
so very short of protecting the whole ani- 
mal world, or at all events those parts of it 
which come within the reach of man, and 
which may be subject to abuse. To that 
I answer—It does protect them to a ¢er- 
tain degree, by the very principle which 
I have been submitting to your considera- 
tion, and to protect them further, would 
be found to be attended with insurmounta- 
ble difficulties, and the whole pill might be 
wrecked by an impracticable eflort to ex- 
tend it. But I shall be happy to follow 
others in the attempt. The bill, however, 
as it regards all animals, creates a duty of 
imperfect obligation, and your lordships 
are very well aware that there are very 
many and most manifest and important 
moral duties, the breaches of which human 
laws cannot practically deal with, and this 
I fear will be found to be the case in the 
subject now under consideration. 

Animals living in a state of nature 
would soon over-run the earth, and eat up 
and consume all the sustenance of man, if 
not kept down by the ordinary pursuits 
and destruction of them, by the only means 
in which they can be kept down and 
destroyed ; and it is remarkable that other 
animals have been formed by nature, with 
most manifest instincts to assist us in this 
necessary exercise of dominion; and in- 
deed, without the act of man, these ani- 
mals would themselves prey upon one ano- 
ther, and thus be visited by death, the 
inevitable lot of all created things, in more 
painful and frightful shapes. They have, 
besides, no knowledge of the future, and 
their end, when appropriated fitly for our 
food, is without prolonged suffering. This 
economy of providence, as it regards ani- 
mals, which from age to age have lived in 
an unreclaimed state, devoted to the use of 
man and of each other, may serve to re- 
concile the mind to that mysterious state 
of things in the present fallen and imper- 
fect condition of the world.—This state of 
wild animals is further strikingly illus- 
trated by the view of such of them as have 
been spared from the humane huntsman, 
or the more numerous tribes of animals of 
prey. They are swept away by the ele- 
ments in hard winters, retiring, as most of 
them do, to a solitary, protracted, and pain- 
ful death_—Old age, my lords, even 
amongst men, is but a rare blessing ; 
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amongst such brutes, perhaps never. Old 
age can only be supported in comfort by 
that aid and tenderness from others, arising 
from the consciousness of those ties of na- 
ture, which it has not pleased the divine 
providence to dispense to the lower world, 
but which, as the greatest of all blessings, 
it has communicated to man. When the 
brutes have fulfilled their duties to their 
young, for their protection, they know 
them no more, and die of old age, or cold, 
or hunger, in view of one another, without 
sympathy, or mutual assistance, or com- 
fort.—It is the same to a certain extent 
with regard to those reclaimed animals 
devoted to man’s use for food, whose facul- 
ties, as far as our observation is capable of 
a just comparison, approach nearer to hu- 
man reason. ‘The vid age even of such 
animals, for the reasons adverted to, would 
seldom be satisfactory. When they pass, 
therefore, from life to death, in a manner 
which gives them no foretaste of their 
doom, and consequently no sense of pain 
or sorrow in the road to it, the ways of 
God are justified to man. 

The Bill, therefore, as it regards wild 
animals, could not easily have been 
framed for practicable operation, except 
by sanctioning, as it does, the principle of 
the preamble, which will, I trust, insen- 
sibly extend its influence to the protection 
of every thing that has life ; by bringing 
habitually into the view of the mind the 
duties of imperfect obligation which it in- 
eulcates; and with regard to animals bred 
by man, or reclaimed for food, it will di- 
rectly protect them against the cruelties 
which are generally committed on them, 
viz. the unmercifully driving them and 
beating them on their passage to fairs and 
markets, and against unnecessary suffer- 
ings in the hour of death. 

Before I leave this part of the subject, 
I think it right to advert to the practice of 
Bull-Baiting. I did not intend to have 
touched on it, but as I find that some 
who support the principle of this bill, feel 
a difficulty as it regards this practice, it 
becomes necessary to consider how it will 
be affected by its operation. A bill was, 
brought into the house of commons, whilst 
I had the honour of a seat there, to repress 
this practice, but not upon the true prin- 
ciple. The framers of it were, I am per- 
suaded, actuated by motives of humanity ; 
but they mixed with it very laudable ob- 
jects of human policy, which rather ob- 
scured the principle of protection to the 
animals, One great object of the bill, 
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and it was laudable on that account, was, 
to put an end to sports which led away the 
servants and labourers of manulacture and 
husbandry from the service of their mas- 
ters.—The attack upon bull-baiting com- 
ing in this questionable shape, was de- 
fended as politic by talents capable of de- 
fending any thing; but talents (lL am ready 
to admit) possessed by a person of as hu- 
mane and feeling a mind as ever distin- 
guished any man—a man, besides, of a 
most beautiful génius, and whom | have 
always esteemed and honoured (Mr. Wind- 
ham). The truth is, my lords, that the 
matter was never fairly presented to his 
heart, and his intellect had got a wrong 
bias upon the subject. I shall not, how- 
ever, come in contact with my excellent 
friend in his different view of this subject. 
This Bill says not a word about bull-bait- 
ing. I only include a bull in my cata- 
logue of protected animals. ‘They, there- 
fore, who support the practice, may still 
support it successfully, if they can con- 
vince a court and jury, and the other ma- 
gistracies of their countrymen, that it does 
not fall within the description of wilful and 
wanton cruelty ; and if that shall be the 
general feeling of courts and magistrates 
on the subject, the practice will cease to be 
supported. 

As to the tendency of barbarous sports 
of any kind or description whatsoever, to 
nourish the national characteristic of man- 
liness and courage, the only shadow of 
argument I ever heard upon such occasions, 
alll can say is this: that from the mer- 
cenary battles of the lowest of beasts (viz. 
human boxers), up to those of the high- 
est and noblest that are tormented by man 
for his degrading pastime, I enter this 
public protest against it. I never knew a 
man remarkable for heroic bravery, whose 
very aspect was not lighted up by gentle- 
ness and humanity; nora kill. iim nor eat- 
him countenance that did not cever the 
heart of a bully or a po!troon.—As to 
other reclaimed animals which are not de- 
voted to our use as food, but which are 
most wonderfully organized to assist man 
in the cultivation of the earth, and by their 
supcrior activity and strength to lessen his 
labour, in the whole circle of his con- 
cerns, different protections become neces- 
sary, and they are also provided for by the 
bill, and without the loss or abridgment of 
any one right of property in such animals. 
On the contrary, all its provisions protect 
them, as property, from the abuses of those 
te whose care aud government their owns 
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ers are obliged to commit them. They 
also reach the owners themselves, if, from 


‘an inordinate desire of gain, or other selfish 


consideration, they abuse the animals, 


‘their property in which is limited to the use. 


It would be wasting your lordships’ time 
if I were to enuincrate the probable cases 
which this part of the bill will compre- 
hend. It is well observed by an Italian 
philosopher, “ that no man desires to hear 
what he has already seen.”’ Your lord- 
ships cannot have walked the streets, or 
travelled on the roads, without being per- 
fectly masters of this part of the subject. 
You cannot but have been almost daily 
Witnesses to most disgusting cruelties prac- 
tised upon beasts of carriage and burthen, 
by the violence and brutality of their dri- 
vers. To distinguish such brutality and 
criminal violence, from severe, but some- 
times necessary discipline, may at first 
view appear difficult, and on that account 
a serious objection to the bill; but when 
Icome to that part of the subject, I p!: i: e 


myself to shew that it involves no difficu ty 
whatsoever. But there are other abuse: 

far more frequent and important, which 
will require a more particular consi- 
deration. For one act of cruelty in ser- 
vants, there are an hundred in the owners 
of beasts of labour and burthen, sometimes 
committed by the owners alone, from a 
scandalous desire of gain, and sometimes 
in a most wiworthy partnership with their 
superiors, who are equally guilty, with no 
gain at all, nor for any motive that it 
would not be disgraceful to acknowledge. 
I allude, my lords, to our unhappy post- 
horses. It is not my wish, my lords, to be 
a fanciful reformer of the world, nor to 
exact that the manners and customs of a 
highly civilized nation, should be brought 


to the standard of simplicity and vinene, if 


indeed such a standard ever existed upon 
earth. 1 donot seek to appoint inspectors 
to examine the books of inn-keepers, so as 


to punish any excess in the numbers of 


their stages, as you do an excess of outside 
passengers on the roofs of coaches. I 
know there are very many cases (which 
could not be brought strictly within the 
scope of necessities) where these poor ani- 
mais must grievously suffer, yet where no 
law can properly reach to protect them. 
The demands, though not imminent, of 
human health, and even of convenience ; 
the occasional exigencies of Commerce 5 
the exercise of franc hises, and many other 
cases which must occur to every body, 
would furnish obvious exceptions without 
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violation of the principle, and which every 
court and magistrate would know how to 
distinguish. But the bill, if properly exe- 
cuted, would expose inn-keepers to a rea- 
sonable punishment, who wiil palpably de- 
vote an Innocent animal to extreme mi- 
sery, if not to death itself, by a manifes 

and outrageous excess of Jabour, rather 
than disoblige a mere traveller, engaged 
in no extraordinary business, lest in future 
lie should go to the inn opposite—when 
the law shall give a rule for both sides of 
the way, this most infamous competition 
will be atan end. 

For my own part, my lords, I can say 
with the greatest sincerity to your lord- 
ships, that nothing | x has ever excited in my 
mind greater dis , than to observe what 
we all of us are obliged to sce every day 
in our lives—horses panting—what do T 
say! literally dying under the scourge, 
when on looking into the chaises, we see 
them carrying to and from London men 
and wemen, to whom or to others it can 
be of no possible signification whether 








they arrive one day sooner or later, and 
SO imes indeed whether they ever arrive 
at a More than half the post-horses 
that die from abuse in harness, are killed 
by pare who, but fer the mischief I am 
complaining of, nto the class 
desceiued by Mr. ' simple or 
harmless travellers over our 
ro ads for neither ovil, but to fill 
up the dreary blank in unoccupied life. I 
can see no reason why ail such travellers 
should not esdevour to overcome the 
ennut of their lives without killing poor 


animals, more innocent and more useful 
than themselves. 0 nae gravely: my 
lords, I maintain that human idieness 
ought not to be permitted, ‘b y the laws of 
enlightened man, to tax for nothing, be- 
yond the Emer which God has given 
them, the animals which his benevolence 
has created for our assistance 
But another abuse e Nists; not less fre 
quent, and much more shocking, because 
committed under the deliberate calcula- 
tion of intolerable avarice. I allude to 
the practice of buying up horses when 
past their strength, from 6] id: age or disease, 
upon the commatanisi ({ mean to speak 
literal v) of hew many "days torture and 
oppression they ate ci apable of living under, 
so as to return a profit with the addition of 
the flesh and skin, when brought to one 
of the numerous houses appropriated for 
the slaughter of horses: If this practice 
only extended to carrying on the fair work 
20 
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of horses to the very latest period of labour, 
instead of destroying them when old or 
disabled, I should approve instead of con- 
demning it. But it is most notorious, that 
with the value of such apimals all care 
of them is genera!ly at an end, and you 
see them (I speak literally, and of a sys- 
tematic abuse) sinking and dying under 
loads, which no man living would have set 
the same horse to, when in the meridia: 
of his strength and youth. 

This horrid abuse, my lords, which ap- 
pears at first view to be incapable of 
aggravation, is nevertheless most shock- 
ingly aggravated when the period arrives 
at which one would think cruelty must 
necessarily cease, when exhausted nature 
is ready to bestow the deliverance of 
death. But even then, a new and most 
atrocious systein of torture commences, of 
which, my lords, I could myself be a wit- 
ness in your committee, as it was proved 
to my own perfect satisfaction, and that of 
my friead Mr. Jekyll, upon the informa- 
tion of a worthy magistrate, who called 
our attention to the abuse. But perhaps, 
my lords, I shall bettcr describe it, as it 
will at the same time efferd an additional 
proof of these hideous practices, and of 
their existence at this hour, by reading a 
letter which I received but two days ago, 
the facts of which I am ready to bring in 
proof before your lordships.—Here lerd 
Erskine read an extract from a letter which 
stated, « A very general practice of buy- 
ing up horses still alive, but not capable 
of being even further abused by any kind 
of labour. These horses, it appeared, 
were carried in great numbers to slaughter- 
houses, but not killed at once for their flesh 
and skins, but left without sustenance, and 
literally starved to death, that the market 
might be gradually fed. The poor ani- 
mals, in the mean time, being reduced to 
eat their own dung, and frequently gnaw- 
ing one another’s manes in the agonies of 
hunger.” 

Can there bea doubt, my lords, that all 
such shocking practices shou!d be consi- 
dered and punished as misdemeanors ? 
Here again it may be said that the bill, in 
this part of it, will invest magistrates with 
a novel and dangerous discretion. I am 
uot yet arrived at that part of the case, 
though I am fast approaching it; when | 
do, I] pledge myself without fear to main- 
tain the contrary, to the satisfaction of 
every one of your lordships, more espe- 
cially including the learned lords of the 
house. No less frequent and wicked an 
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abuse is the manifest overloading of car- 
riages and animals of burden, particularly 
asses, and as far as this poor animal is un- 
justly considered an emblem of stupidity, 
the owners who thus oppress him are the 
greatest asses of the two. The same may 
be said of keeping animals without ade- 
quate food to support their strength, or 
even their existence; this frequently hap- 
pens to beasts impounded for trespasses ; 
L have had complaints of this abuse from 
all parts of the country. The notice to 
the owner is seldom served, and thus the 
poor innocent animal is left to starve in 
the pound.—As far as an animal is con- 
sidered merely as property, this may be 
all very well, and the owner must find 
him out at his peril, but when the animal ig 
looked to, upon the principle of this bill, the 
impounder ought to feed him, and charge 
it to the owner as part of the damages. 
Only one other offence remains, which 
I think it necessary to advert to, which it 
is difficult sufficiently to expose and stig- 
matize, from the impudence with which it 
is every day committed, as if the perpe- 
trators of this kind of wickedness were 
engaged in something extremely enter- 
taining and innocent, if not meritorious ; 
I allude to those extravagant betts for try- 
ing the strength and indurance of horses ; 
not those animating races, properly so 
called, which the horse really enjoys, and 
which, though undoubtedly attended with 
collateral evils, has tended greatly to im- 
prove the breed of that noble and useful 
animal. The contests which I consider as 
wilful and wanton cruclty, are of a dif- 
ferent kind; I maintain that no man, 
without being guilty of that great crime, 
can put it upon the uncertain and merce- 
nary die, whether in races against time ; 
no; not properly so called, but rather 
journeys of great distances within limited 
periods, the exertions shall very far exceed 
the ordinary power which nature has be- 
stowed on the unhappy creature, thus 
wickedly and inhumanly perverted from 
the benevolent purposes of their existence. 
All the observations I have just been 
making to your lordships, undoubtedly ap- 
ply to the maliciously tormenting any 
animal whatsoever, more especially ani- 
mals which we have voluntarily reclaimed 
and domesticated; and yetI fairly own 
to your lordships, that as the Bill was ori- 
ginally drawn, and as it stood until a few 
days ago, it would not have reached many 
shameful and degraling practices. The 
truth is, that I was afraid to run too rapid- 
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ly and directly against prejudices. But on 
conversing with very enlightened and 
learned men, | took courage in my own 
original intention, aad introduced the con- 
cluding clause, wkich comprehended the 
wickedly and wantonly tormenting any 
reclaimed animal; the effect of which in 
practice I will explain hereafier, ‘when [ 
come to shew the practicability of execut- 
ing the law without trespassing upon the 
just rights and privileges of mankind. If 
your lordships, however, shall ultimately 
differ from me in this part of the subject, 
you can strike out this clause in the com- 
mittee. Ihave purposely kept it quite dis- 
tinct and separate from the rest of the Bill, 
as I originally framed it, being resolved to 
carry an easy sail at first, for fear of over- 
setting my vessel in a new and dangerous 
navigation. 

I now come, ‘my lords, to the second 
part of the case, which will occupy but a 
small portion of your lordships’ time, on 
which I am afraid I have trespassed but 
too long already. (Lear! hear!) Suppos- 
ing, now, your lordships to be desirous of 
subscribing to the principles I have — 
ed to you, and to feel the propriety of en- 
deavouring to prevent, as far as possible, 
the inhuman cruelties practised upon ani- 
mals, so general and so notorious, as to 
render 4 more particular statement of thein 
as unnecessary as it would have been dis- 
gusting: the main question will then arise, 
viz. How the jurisdiction erected by this 
Bill, if it shall pass into a law, may be exe- 
cuted by courts and magistrates, without 
investing them with a new and arbitrary 
discretion. 

My lords, I feel the great importance 
of this consideration, and I have no desire 
to shrink from it; on the contrary I invite 
your lordships to the closest investigation 
of it, and for that purpose, I will myself 
anticipate every possible objection of that 
description, and give your lordships, in a 
very few words, the most decisive answers 
to them.—How, it may be first asked, are 
magistrates to distinguish between the jus- 
tifiable labours of the animal, which from 
man’s necessities is often most fatiguing, 
and apparently excessive, and that real ex- 
cess which the Bill seeks to punish as wil- 
ful and wanton cruelty ? How are they to 
distinguish between the blows which are 
necessary, when beasts of labour are lazy 
or refractory, or even blows of sudden pas- 
sion and temper, from deliberate, cold- 
blooded, ferocious cruelty, which we see 
practised every day we live, and which 
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| have a tendency, as the preamble recites, 
, to harden the heart against ali the impulses 
of humanity ?—ILlow, in the same manner, 
are they to distinguish between the fa- 
tigues and sufferings of beasts for slaughter, 
in their melancholy journeys to death in 
our markets, from unnecessary and there- 
fore barbarous aggravations of them ? 

Here, my lords, I am at home; here I 
know my course so completely, that I can 
scarcely err. Iam no speculator upon the 
effect of the law which I propose to you, 
as the wisest legislators must often be, who 
are not practically acquainted with the 
administration of justice. Having passed 
my life in our courts of law when filled 
with the greatest judges, and with the 
ablest advocates, who from time to time 
have since added to their number, I know 
with the utmost precision the effect of it 
in practice, and I pledge myself to your 
lordships, that the execution of the Bill, if 
it passes into law, will be found to be most 
simple and easy ; raising up no new prin- 
ciples of law, and giving to courts no 
larger discretion, nor more diflicult sub- 
jects for judgment than they are in the 
constant course of exercising. 

Lirst of ail, my iords, the law I propose 
to your lordships is not likely to be attend- 
ed with abuse in prosecution, a very great, 
but I am afraid an incurable, evil in the 
penal code. I stimulate no mercenary in- 
formers, which I admit often to be neces- 
sary to give effect to criminal justice. I 
place the lower world entirely under the 
genuine unbought sympathies of man.— 
No one is likely to prosecute by indict- 
ment, or to carry a@ person belore a magis- 
trate, without probable, or rather without 
obvious and flagrant cause, when he can 
derive no personal benefit from the prose- 
cution, nor carry it on without trouble and 
expence. The law is, therefore, more open 
to the charge of inefficacy than of vexa- 
tion.—It can indeed have no operation ex- 
cept when compassionate men (and I 
trust they will become more numerous 
from the moral sense which this Bill is 
calculated to awaken), shall set the law in 
motion against manifest and disgusting of- 
fenders, to deliver themselves from the pain 
and horror which the immediate view of wil- 
ful and wanton cruelty is capable of excit- 
ing, or is rather sure to excite in a generous 
nature.—What possible difficulty, then, can 
be imposed upon the magistrate, who has 
only to judge upon hearing, from his own 
human feelings, what such disinterested in- 
formers have judged of from haying seen 
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and felt. ‘The task is surely most easy, 
and by no meaus novel. Indeed, the whole 
administration of law, in many analogous 
cases, consists in nothing else but in dis- 
criminations generally more diflicult in 
cases of personal wrongs. 

Cruelty to ana pprentice, by beating, 
or over labour, is judged of daily upon the 
very principle winch this Bill will bring 
into action in the case of an oppressed ani- 
mal.—To distinguish the severest disci- 
pline to command obedience, and to en- 
force activity in such dependents from 
brutal: ferocity and cruelty, never yet puz- 
zled a judge or a jury, never at least in my 
very long experience 5 and when want of 
sustenance is the complaint, the most cul- 
pable over-frugality is never confounded 
with a wi icked” and malicious privation of 
food.—The same distinctions occur fre- 
quently, upon the plea of moderate chas- 
tisement, when any other servant com- 
plains of his master, or when it becomes 
necessary to measure the degree of vio- 
lence, which is justifiable in repelling vio- 
fence, or in the preservation of rights. 

In the same manner the damage from a 
frivolous assault or of a battery, the effect 
of provocation or sudden temper, is ¢ taily 
distinguished in our courts, from a severe 
and cold-blooded outrage. A hasty word, 
which ju st conveys matter that is actiona- 
ble, i is inthe same manner distinguished 
in a moment irom malignant and danger- 
ous slander. Mistakes in the extent of au- 
thority, which happen every day in the 
discharge of the complicated duties of the 
magistracy, are never confounded for a 
moment, even when they, have trenched 
severely upon personal hberty, with, an 
arbitrary and tyrannous imprisonment. 
Unguarded or slight trespasses upon pro- 
perty, real or personal, are in the same 
way the daily subjects of distinction from 
malicious de -privations of rights, or serious 
interruptions of their enjoyment.—Similar, 
or rather nicer distinctions, are occurring 
daily in our courts ; when Libel or no Li- 
bel is the question. A line must be drawn 
between injurious calumny, and fair, though 
perhaps unpleasant animadversion; but 
plain good sense without legal subtlety is 
sure to settle it with justice; so every man 
may enjoy what is his own, but not to the 
injury of his neighbour. What is an in- 
jury, or what only a loss, without being 


injurious, is the question in all cases of 


nuisance, and they are satisfactorily set- 
tled by the common understandings and 
feclings of mankind. 


May 153, 
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My lords, there would be no end of 
these analogies, if | were to pursue them ; 
I might bring my whole professional life, 
for near thirty years, in review before your 
lordships.—l appeal to the learned lords 
of the house, whether these distinctions are 
not of daily occurrence ; I appeal to my 
noble and learned friend on the woolsack, 
whether, when he sat as Chief Justice of 
the Common Pleas, he found any diffi- 
culty in these distinctions; I appeal tomy 
noble and learned friend, who sits just by 
him, whose useful and valuable life is 
wholly occupied amidst these questions, 
whether they are doubtful and dangerous 
in the decision, and whether they are not 
precisely in point with the difficulties 
which 1 have anticipated, or with any 
others which opponents to the Biil can 
possibly anticipate; I make a similar ap- 
peal to another noble and learned friend, 
who has filled the highest situation, I do 
not see him at this moment in his place, 
but to him also, I might make the same 
fearless application.—I cannot, there- 
fore, conceive a case on which a magis- 
trate would be exposed to any diffi- 
culty under this bill, if it should pass into 
a law.—The cruelties which I have alrea- 
dy adverted to, are either committed by 
owners or by servants charged with the 

care and government of horses and other 
cattle. If the owner unmercifully directs 
them to be driven to most unreasonable 
distances, or with burthens manifestly be- 
yond their powers ; if he brings them up 
when past the age of strength, not for a 
use correspondent to their condition, but 
upon the barbarous and wicked computa- 
tion of how long they can be tortured to 
profit; in neither of these cases can the 
cruelty be imputed to the servant whom 
you meet upon the road, struggling to 
perform the unjust commands of his em- 
ployer. ‘The master is the obvious cul- 
prit; “ respondeat superior ;” the specta- 
tors and the servant are the witnesses 5 and 
these are the cases where an indictment 
would operate as a most useful example, 
without oppression to those who thus of- 
fend systematically against every princi- 
ple of humanity and justice. 

On the other hand, when no cruel com- 
mands are given to the servant, but his 
own malice offends at once against his 
master and the unhappy animal which he 
wickedly abuses, he of course is alone re- 
sponsible ; and these are the cases in 
which a summary jurisdiction would be 
most generally resorted to, as more {a- 
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vourable at once to'the disinterested in- 
former and to the offender, who would be 
thus punished with a small penalty, and 
be delivered from an expensive prosecu- 
tion.—The other house of parliament will 
no doubt accomplish this in the further 
progress of the bill. 

But in neither of these cases, which 
comprehend indeed every abuse which the 
bill extends to, is there any kind of danger 
that it will work oppression, or produce 
uncertainty in decision.—A man cannot, if 
an owner, be the subject of an indictment, 
because he may have been less considerate 
and merciful than he ought to be; nor if 
a servant, for an unreasonable blow of 
temper upon an unmanageable charge. 
No, my lords. Every indictment or in- 
formation before a magistrate must charge 
the offence, to be committed maliciously, 
and with wanton cruelty, and the proof 
must correspond with the charge. This 
bill makes no act whatever a misdemeanor 
that does not plainly indicate to the court 
or magistrate a malicious and wicked in- 
tent; but this generality is so far from 
generating comb that I appeal to 
every member in our great protession, 

whether, on the contrary, it is not in fa- 
vour of the accused, and analogous to our 
most merciful principles of criminal jus- 
tice ? So far from involving the magistrate 
in dotbtful discriminations, he must be 
himself shocked and disgusted before he 
begins to exercise his authority over ano- 
ther. He must find malicious cruelty ; 
and what that is can never be a matter of 
uncertainty or doubt, because nature has 


erected a standard in the human heart, by’ 


which it may be surely ascertained. —This 
consideration surely removes every diffi- 
culty from the last clause, which protects 
from wilful, malicious, and wanton cruel- 
ty, all reclaimed animals. Whatever may 
‘be the creatures which, by your own vo- 
luntary act, you choose to take from the 
wilds which nature has allotted to them, 
you must he supposed to exercise this ad- 
mitted dominion, for use, or for pleasure, 
or from curiosity. If for use, enjoy that 
use in its plenitude; if the animal be fit 
for food, enjoy it decently for food ; if for 
pleasure, enjoy that pleasure, by taxing all 
its faculties for your comfort ; if for cu- 
riosity, indulge it to the full. The more 
we mix ourselves with all created matter, 
animate or inanimate, the more we shall 
be lifted up to the contemplation of God. 
But never let it be said, that the law 
should indulge us in the most atrocious of 
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all ‘propensities, which, when habitually 
indulged in, on beings beneath us, de- 
stroys every security of human life, by 
hardening the heart for the perpetration of 
all crimes. 

The times in which ,we live, my lords, 
have read us an awful lesson upon the im- 
portance of preserving the moral sympa- 
thies. We have seen that the highest 
state of refinement and civilization will 
not secure them. I solemnly protest 
against any ‘allusion to the causes of the 
revolutions which are yet shaking the 
world, or tothe crimes or mistakes of any 
individuals in any nation; but it connects 
itself with my subject to remark, that even 
in struggles for human rights and _privi- 
leges, sincere and laudable as they occa- 
sionally may have been, all human rights 
and privileges have been trampled upon, 
by barbarities far more shocking than 
those of the most barbarous nations, be- 
cause they have not merely extinguished 
natural unconnected life, but have destroy- 
ed (I trust only for a season) the social 
happiness and independence of mankind, 
raising up tyrants to oppress them all in 
the end, by ‘beginning with the oppression 
of each dlees All this, my lords, has 
arisen from neglecting the cultivation of 
the meral sense, the best security of 
states, and the greatest consolation of the 
world. 

My lords, I will trouble your lordships 
no longer than with admitting, for the 
sake of the arguinent, that there may be 
cases, especially in the beginning, where 
the execution of the bill may call for the 
exercise of high judicial consideration, 
through the dignity and learning of the 
supreme corrt of criminal jurisdiction, 
And here I’cannot help saying, that it 
adds greatly to the security I feel upon 
this part of the subject, that when the bill 
shall have received the sanction of parliae 
ment, it will be delivered over to my noble 
and learned friend, who presides so ably 
in the court of King’s Bench. From his 
high authority, the inferior magistracies 
will receive its just interpretation, and 
from his manly and expressive eloquence, 
will be added a most useful inculcation of 
its obligations ; for I must once again im- 
press upon your lordships’ minds, the 
great, the incalculable effect of wise laws, 
when ably administered upon the feelings 
and morals of mankind. We may be 
said, my lords, to be in a manner new 
created by them. Under the auspices of 
religion, in whose steps they must ever 
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tread, to maintain the character of wis- 
dom, they make all the difference between 
the savages of the wilderness and the au- 
dience | am now addressing.—The cruel- 
ties which we daily deplore, in children 
and in youth, arise from defect in educa- 
tion, and that defect in education from the 
very defect in the law, which I ask your 
lordships to remedy. From the moral 
sense of the parent re-animated, or rather 
_in this branch created by the law, the 
next generation will feel, in the first dawn 
of their ideas, the august relation they 
stand in to the lower world, and the trust 
which their station in the universe imposes 
on them, and it will not be Jeft to a future 
Sterne to remind us, when we put aside 
even a harmless insect, that the world is 
large enough for both. 
berfevolence to objects beneath us, become 
habitual by a sense of duty inculcated by 
law, will reflect back upon our sympathies 
to one another, so that I may venture to 
say firmly to your lordships, that the bill 
I propose to you, if it shall receive the 
sanction of parliament, will not only be 
an honour to the country, but an era in 
the history of the world. 

The Lord Chancellor approved of the 
principle of the bill, but thought the appli- 
cation of it attended with some difficulty. 
That, however, was a matter of considera- 
tion for a Committee, and in that stage of 
the proceeding he would give the mea- 
sure every possible attention. 

The bill was then read a second time. 





HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Monday, May 15. 

(Store-Keerer in Hype-Parx.] Mr. 
Whitbread rose to call the attention of the 
house to a subject, trivial certainly in one 
point of view, though of some importance 
in another, and relative to which he pro- 
posed to offer a motion. It was a disgust- 
ing circumstance which ought not to exist ; 
namely, the appointment of a person to 
the office of Ordnance Store-keeper in 
Hyde-Park, with a salary of 120/. a year, 
a comfortable house to live in, with al- 
lowances of coals, candles, and other per- 
quisites; and this a person who never had 
served the country an hour in army or 
navy, and alsoa foreigner. ‘This situation 
ought to have been conferred on some me- 
ritorious old officer, worn out in the ser- 
vice; and many hundreds of such, he was 
soiry to say, there were pining out the 


evening of life’ in penury, any one of 


whom would be glad of such a situation. 
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The person who held this appointment 
might have been for years perbaps the 
faithtul servant of some honourable gen- 
tleman or noble lord, who, no doubt, recom- 
mended him to the patronage of the mas- 
ter-general of ordnance. It was certainly 
right that long and faithful services should 
attach the regard of a master to his ser- 


vant, and it was desirable that meritorious 


persons in such stations should have com- 
tortable provision for old age ; but, then, 
persons in opulent circumstances should 
inake that provision at their own expence, 
without trenching on that source which 
should exclusively belong to military men 
who had claims apon the generosity of 
their country, when worn out in her ser- 
vice. The honourable member concluded 
by moving for a copy of the appointment 
of Christian Frederick Walter to the said 
office of Ordnance Store-keeper in Hyde- 
Park, and an account of the salary, and all 
emoluments attached to the said office. 

Mr. Wellesley Pole said, he was the per- 
son who had five years ago recommended 
this Mr. Walter to the situation, in conse- 
quence of an application from lord Chat- 
ham, then master of the ordnance, to him, 
requesting him to look out for a trusty 
person to fill that office; and it was he 
also who had named the salary of 100/. 
as a reasonable allowance for the service. 
Mr. Walter, he said, certainly was a Hano- 
verian, who had been 37 years in England, 
the greater part of which time he had been 
a faithful servant in the employment of 
Mr. Villiers, and maintained an unim- 
peachable character. Had he (Mr. Pole) 
conceived the employment, which required 
constant attendance, to be of such a nature 
that a military officer could look upon it as 
acceptable, he certainly should have recom- 
mended the place to be filled by such a 
gentleman; but having no such idea, he 
recommended the present store-keeper, 
and took upon himself the whole responsi- 
bility for whatever was blamable in the 
appointment. 

Mr. Whitbread, in explanation, said, he 
had thrown no blame on any person what- 
soever; all he had said was, that in his 
opinion the military were the proper per- 
sons on whom such appointments should 
be bestowed ; and he was sure he could 
get a hundred officers who would be hap- 
py to accept it. He also thought the 
Master General of the Ordnance should 
have looked out for some such, upon whom 
to bestow it. 

The motion was agreed to. 
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[Sate or Orrices PREVENTION BILL. ] 
On the order of the day for the further 
consideration of the report upon the Bill 
to prevent the Sale of Offices being 
read, 

Mr. Ponsonby observed, that there was a 
differeuce betweenthe manner of appoint- 
ing the Masters in Chancery in Ireland 
and in this country; such appointments 
being made by the crown in the one, while 
they were made by the Lord Chancellor 
in the’other. In consequence of this dif- 
ference, it had become a practice for such 
masters as were about to retire to dispose 
of their places for money. A case of this 
nature occurred while he had the honour 
to hold the seals, and being applied to as 
usual, to sanction the sale, he hesitated, 
conceiving it rather extraordinary that a 
place for the administration of justice 
should be sold for money. However, 
upon being informed of the custom, and 
that the person seeking to dispose of the 
place had himself bought it, he gave his 
consent, on condition that the place should 
not again be sold by tne purchacer. Yet 
as the circumstance of such purchases on 
the part of other masters created a case 
with regard to Ireland, to which the pro- 
visions of this Bill would not in equity 
apply, he suggested the propriety of intro- 
ducing a clause upon that subject. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer expressed 
his readiness to support a clause to meet 
the case referred to, and recommended the 
right hon. gent. to propose it. 

Mr. Ponsonby intimated his intention to 
do so. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer then stat- 
ed, that if it was the wish of any member 
to propose further amendments, he would 

ropose a re-committal of the Bill. 

Lord Folkestone sxid, the bill in its pre- 
sent state was perfectly nugatory. He 
had formerly had it in contemplation to in- 
troduce a clause into it, buton its being point- 
ed out to him that the clause he thought 
of bringing forward would countenance 
the continuation in place of a person who 
had procured his appointment by corrupt 
means, in consideration of his having 
afterwards given information against others, 
he had not submitted it to the Committee. 
He was of opinion, that it would be pro- 
per to hold out some inducement to per- 
sons thus situated to inform against others 
concerned in such corrupt practices that 
some of the offenders might be punished 
(A cry of move, move! from the- Oppo- 
dition}. The noble lord concluded, ex- 
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pressing an inclination to make a motion 
to that effect. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer wished 
the bill to be made as effectual as possible. 
He had no objection to give the noble lord 
every opportunity to improve it by the in- 
troduction of a new clause, and he would 
therefore move that it should be recom- 
mitted. 

The Bill was then ordered to be recom- 
mitted, and the house resolved itself into 
a Committee. 

Lord Folkestone then moved “ That for 
every such offence the partyshould be liable 
to forfeit and pay the sum of 500/. which 
sum should be given to the informer. The 
convicted offender being punished by fine 
and imprisonment, or by the one or the 
other, as the judges should direct.” 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, as 
he understood the noble lord intended to 
bring forward another clause, he wished 
to hear that ; that knowing the substance 
of both, he might be able more correctly 
to judge of the measure suggested. 

Lord Folkestone, in reply, stated it to be 
somewhat on the same principle as the 
clause which he had formerly been in- 
duced to suppress ; namely, the exonerat- 
ing from punishment those who informed 
for having participated in the offence. 
Though he would have the party disabled 
from holding a situation obtained through 
such improper and unconstitutional in- 
fluence. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer did not 
think the Committee could go to the length 
of the noble lord’s proposal. Were there 
no other ways of gaining information of 
such practices, it might be expedient to 
resort to the mode he had pointed out. 
But in the present state of things, he did 
not think it proper to hold out such a 
temptation to false evidence, or obtain 
true information by such means, and 
under such circumstances; possessing, 


_as they did, other means of obtaining in- 


formation, it was unnecessary. The temp- 
tation held out to false information, by 
adopting such a measure, he.thought ex- 
tremely dangerous, as the artifices of an 
infamous scoundrel might procure him 
500/. in some instances. where the pro- 
vision that the informer should lose his 
place, could do him no injury, which sum 
his benefactor, though far less culpable, 
might be compelled to pay. 

Mr. Tierney thought the objection of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer not a very 
strong one. If the benefactor of an in- 
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famous scoundrel were liable thus to be 
punished, what argument was it against 
the clause? He ought to have had no- 
thing to do in such an affair. 

Lord Folkestone observed, the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer had said it was un- 
necessary to resort to such an expedient 
to obtain information, as sufficient infor- 
mation could be derived from other sources. 
This he denied ; without the evidence of 
some one concerned, to obtain information 
was difficult, and perhaps in some in- 
stances impossible. He never thought 
the bill would do much good, but from the 
view he then had of it in its present state, 
he thought it mightdo harm, He thought 
with the right hon. gent., that it was but 
fair if the patren of an infamous scoun- 
drel should suffer for endeavouring to ad- 
vance such a character to a place of emolu- 
ment or trust. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer declared 
his mind was open to conviction. The 
words of the right hon. gent. had had some 
effect on him, and if they could satisty 
him that such a measure would be likely 
to benefit the country, he would give it 
his support. The noble lord had spoken 
as if information thus gained must be 
true; but that he thought extremely 
doubtful. He was of opinion, punish- 
ment would frequently fall where it was 
least deserved. Men might have exerted 
their influence with others to obtain a 
situation for scoundrels, who had _ got 
round them, and who might be wholly un- 
known to the person who gave them their 
situations, Yet against that person might 
they give information, though no party 
in the corruption. He might have given 
places to various persons on the recom- 
mendation of others, on whom he thought 
he could rely, since he had been in office, 
and a man thus appointed, might, were 
such a clause received, accuse him of cor- 
ruption. Information might be given of 
the wrong, and, wrong or right, the in- 
former would be rewarded. 

Lord H. Petty knew of no information 
that could be procured from accomplices, 
which would not be attended with such 
concomitant evils. He, however, thought 
the informer more likely to accuse the 
right than the wrong, for this plain rea- 
son ; it was more easy to substantiate the 
fact in the former case than in the latter. 
He thought with the noble lord, that the 
bill in its present state was useless. That 
which it proposed to make a misdemeanor 
was before punishable by law, but no pro- 
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ceedings had ever been instituted against 
any one. Why? Because no induce- 
ments were held out to call forth wit- 
nesses to substantiate the fact and furnish 
evidence. 

The Attorney General opposed the clause, 
on the grounds that punishment might fall 
where it was least deserved. A and B 
might be trafficing for a place, which 
B might obtain for A, through the 
influence of C, who might be wholly 
ignorant of the traffic between them. B 
being dead, A might charge C with cor- 
ruption, though only culpable in yielding 
to the solicitations of B, and bestowing an 
oliice on a person he thought deserving of 
such a situation. A might, in fact, be 
more likely to accuse C than B, however 
culpable B might have been; as A and B 
might be supposed to be friends, while be- 
tween A and C no connection whatever 
might have existed. 

After some further observations, the 
house came ito a division upon the Amend- 
ment proposed by lord Folkestone, 


Ayes ----+----+-----31 

Noes - -+--:+---+-+--- Td 

Majority against the Amend- 
ment ----+-+--+-+-- —4.3° 


[Iris Distittenins Recutation Bitt.] 
Mr. Foster moved the second reading of 
the Irish Distillery Bill. 

Mr. Bernard rose te oppose this motion. 
He said, that this bill went merely to 
amend the laws as they now existed, and 
to continue a principle of finance which 
had been proved to be ineffectual. It was 
under these laws, and the principle of them. 
of collecting the duties by what was call- 
ed a system of survey, thatis, by measur- 
ing the wash, low wines and spirits, that 
all the illicit distillation had flourished, 
and still continued to flourish. He said, 
he was berne out by the Commissioners of 
Inquiry in desiring that this system should 
be departed from, as they had recom- 
mended another system, called the licence 
system, under which a distiller had only 
to take out a licence, and pay for it ac- 
cording to the number of gallons -of spi- 
rits which it was presumed he could make 
in a year, by which means the revenue 
was sure of being very considerable, and 
the distiller was left at liberty to work 
without the vexatious interference of the 
excise officers. He was of opinion, that 
unless small stills were allowed to work, 
the illicit distillation would never be put 
down. He referred to Mr. Croker’s evi- 
dence to prove, that a small still would 
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pay more duty comparatively with a 
large one ; but so long as the right hon. 
gent. persevered in his system of giving 
bounties of sl. and 1O/. per cent. on the 
duty paid by distillers using large stills, it 
was impossible that a small still could 
work in competition with them. He said 
this system of encouraging large stills was 
very injurious to the landlord and to the 
farmer; it took away the market from 
the interior of the country, for grain, which 
the farmer would have if persons were ad- 
mitted to work small stills; and as to the 
illicit trade, it was obvious, that ifa large 
district had no vent for its grain, and no 
cheap supply of spirits, there always would 
be illicit distillers. He then said, that the 
right hon. gent. meant by this bill to dou- 
ble the fines on townlands; this was a 
pretty way to meet the complaints of the 
people of Ireland against these fines. He 
read from a Report of the Commissioners 
of Inquiry a statement shewing, that in 
one county the amount of fines imposed 
in one year was 80,000/. but that only 
6001. had been able to be collected, and 
that the expence which it cost the public 
to make the seizures for which these fines 
were to be levied was 50,000/., so that the 


whole benefit of the system was, that of 


the excise officers, and no stop was put to 
illicit distillation. He, therefore, feeling 
that the bill did not go to attain the ob- 
ject which it professed to do, and which 
was desired by all the irish members, 
namely, to admit small stills to work, would 
move, that it be read a second time this 
day three months. 

Mr. J. Stewart said, that though he 
agreed forthe most part with what had 
fallen from the last speaker, he thought it 
better to let the bill go to a Committee. 

Sir George Hill was surprized at the mo- 
tion of his hon. friend for putting off the 
second reading of this bill. Having been 
privy to many conversations between the 
distillers and the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer for Ireland, he bore jestimony to the 
attention with which every suggestion 
from them was received, and was sure 
that the fullest consideration would be 
given to any amendments which honour- 
able gentlemen might be disposed to pro- 
pose in the Committee. 

Mr. Parnell said he rose to support the 
amendment of the hon. member who 
spoke last butone. He thought with him, 
that this bill ought to be opposed on its 
principle, which was to continue a system 
of collecting the duties on spirits, which 

Vou. XIV. 





had been proved to have failed by the Re- 
port of the Commissioners of Inquiry, and 
which, though amended session after ses- 
sion, was still ineffectual, because it wa 

notorious to every one who knew any 
thing of Ireland, that ‘illicit distillation 
was at this moment carried> on there to a 
great extent. ‘The Commissioners proved 
that in one year the loss of revenue was 
near two millions, and this loss can be at- 
tributed to no other cause than a great de- 
fect in the system pursued in attempting to 
collect it. They had not only, however, 
proved the extent of the evil, but they also 
proposed a remedy; this was to adept the 
system of Scotland, and permitting dis- 
tillers to work very small stills under a 
licence, the amount tobe paid for which 
was calculated on the number of gallons 
which his still could work in a year. 
He said that this mode appeared to him to 
be the only one that could effectually put 
down the illicit distillation, because it was 
absurd to imagine that the exertions of the 
revenue officers could ever be adequate to 
counteract all the plans which illicit dis- 
tillers have it in their power to adopt ; 
the only way to proceed was to encourage 
persons to set up legal stills over the 
whole country, by suflering them to work 
with small capital, and without the vexa- 
tious oppression of the laws as they now 
stand in respect to regulations, and powers 
given to the revenue officers. For so 
soon as legal distillers were so established, 
they would be so interested in preventing 
illicit trade, that they alone, without the 
aid of the revenue officers, would soon clear 
the country of it. The policy of this 
method of proceeding had been fully esta- 
blished in Scotland. Before 1786, the 
system of collecting the duties on spirits 
was exactly the same as it now is in Ire- 
land; the whole country was supplied by 
illicit distillation. In that year the licence 
system was adopted, and it is proved in 
the evidence given before a committee of 
the house, that in the first year 18,0004. 
was collected, whereas {Ss. had never 
before been collected ; that the legal dis- 
tillers detected and punished” the illegal 
distillers, and that the increased demand 
for grain soon contributed to the general 
improvement of the agriculture of Scot- 
land, and changed altogether the face of 
the country. Under the circumstances of 
the Commissioners of Inquiry having re- 
commended a specific remedy to be adopt- 
ed, it appeared to him yery extraordinary 
that the right hon. gent. should propose a 
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measure to the house in direct contradic- 
tion to their recommendation, without 
shewing that it did not deserve to be at- 
tended to. For his part he thought that 
when parliament had appointed commis- 
sioners to enquire into the collection of 
the revenue of Ireland, to whom they had 
paid an immense sum of money as a re- 
ward for their trouble, it was the duty of 
the right hon. gent. either to adopt their 
advice, or shew why it ought not to be 
adopted ; for it would be of no use to the 
public to pay these Commissioners so 
largely, if by no possible means the in- 
formation and advice which they afford- 
ed the public was to be wholly neglect- 
ed. The hon. member then said that he 
knew very well that the right hon. gent. 
was ready to say that his bill went to ad- 
mit small stills of 50 gallons content to 
work. So it did; but what purpose would 
it avail to have such a power given in 
one clause, if in the next such regula- 
tions were laid down that would break any 
man who attempted to work a small still. 
It was absurd to hold out such a conces- 
sion, for no man in his senses could for a 
moment conceive it possible for a small 
still to work, so long as the bounty of 16 
per cent. was given to a person working a 
1,500 gallon still; who, even without the 
bounty, would, in consequence of his large 
capital, and the large scale of his work, 
have great advantages over the person 
working a small still. He said that it was 
of vast importance to the Irish members, 
and the people of Ireland, that the decision 
of the house should be a correct one; be- 
cause, if the system of the right hon. gent. 
was to be persevered in, the same defi- 
ciency of revenue was still to be calcu- 
lated upon; and as this had been com- 
puted at two millions, it stood to reason 
that new taxes would be imposed to pro- 
vide for this deficiency, whereas if a 
system was adopted, by which the whole 
duty on spirits made in Ireland could be 
collected, no necessity would exist for any 
new taxes, so far as a sum to this amount 
was in question. He also said, that the 
licence system proposed was attended with 
this peculiar advantage, that but few ex- 
cise officers would be wanting to assist in 
collecting the duties ; and this was a cir- 
cumstance which rendered it peculiarly 
applicable to Ireland, because the only 
justification which the right hon. gent. 
could advance when a charge was lately 
made by aright hon. baronet near him 
against ap officer, was, that every other 





officer of the excise had been equally cul- 
pable.—He said he thought that the hon. 
member whospoke immediately preceding 
him, had taken a wrong view of the sub- 
ject, when he said that he conceived this 
bill might be considered in the committee 
so as to meet the wishes of the Irish mem- 
bers; in his opinion, if it even got into a 
committee, no such amendment could be 
made to it, because the alteration which 
was desired, went to a repeal of all the 
laws by which the duty on spirits was now 
charged, and the enactment of a new law, 
founded upon anew principle.—He hoped, 
therefore, that this opportunity would not 
be thrown away of getting rid of a bill, 
which could never provide an effectual 
remedy for the evil complained of. 

Mr. Foster said, it was admitted that 
the laws on this subject wanted amend- 
ment: he knew that they did, and it was 
an object that the bill should go to a com- 
mittee to find out the best mode. There 
was not one clause in the bill contrary to 
the opinion of the committee ; there was 
a clause expressly for the encouragement 
of small stills, and if any gentleman wish- 
ed to read the clause, he wouid read it to 
him [a laugh}. The right hon. gent. then 
read the clause, and argued that it was 
one of the leading principles of the bill to 
license small stills. His object for intro- 
ducing it was, that it would atlord a 
market throughout the country for small 
farmers to sell their corn. Whether the 
duties were raised by survey or licence, 
he was sure they could never be collected 
without the co-operation of gentlemen and 
farmers, but he would make great sacri- 
fices to public opinion, to forward the ob- 
ject in view. He concluded with recom- 
mending to the house to go into a Com- 
mittee on the bill on Thursday next. 

Sir J. Newport said, he would allow the 
bill to go to a committee if it were likely 
to answer the object. The officers under 
the survey system had been guilty of 
great fraud, and he had complained of one 
who was subsequently promoted; the pre- 
sent bili went to the indemnification of all 
officers who had been guilty of collusive 
seizures, and he could not think the bill 
likely to go to a committee ; it was ‘- 
capable of emendation, and he wished it 
to be rejected altogether. 

Col. Barry said he had heard no objec- 
tion but what could be answered in the 
Committee, and would therefore vote for 
its committal, 


Mr. French would wish the bill to go 
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forward if it were likely to have any good 
effect, but the principle of the bill was 
bad, it went to punish the innocent for the 
guilty, Ifa still were found in a parish, 
the landlords and the inhabitants were to 
pay the fine ; it went to cover the acts 
of the officers, to aflord those indemnity 
who, it was known, had received three 
fines upon one still: first they got a fine 
of 50l. then returned it, and again re- 
ceived 50/. ; and thus till they obtained 
150/. A Bill which could encourage such 
practices, such an odious Bill—ought to 
be scouted out of the house. 

Mr. Dennis Browne said, where private 

. distilleries were put down, loyalty increas- 
ed, and he knew it was in the power of the 
gentry to do so. If the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer gave up his penal clause, it 
would give life to illicit distillery and 
disloyalty. 

Mr. Huskisson thought the bill should 
be allowed to go to a Committee, in which 
the fines and the drawback allowed to 
large distijleries might be so regulated 
as to prevent their being injurious to the 
smaller ones. 

Mr. Fiteserald was glad to hear the 
hon. gent. argue as he did, but thought, 
if he acted on his theory, he would vote 
against the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
From the sentiment of that right hon. 
gent., others must have a higher opinion 
of his complacency than he had, to think 
he would give way in the committee to 
change the substance of the bill. 

Col. Barry said, his object in wishing 
the bili to go to a committee was, that its 
severities might be sotiened. 

Mr. Barnard withdrew his amend- 
ment, and the bill was then read a second 
time. 

{Martinique Trape Birt.] On the 
question that the Martinique Trade Bill 
should be read a second time ; 

Mr. Marriat said, he was surprised that 
the measure should be brought forward 
without any attempt to prove its expe- 
diency. It was not beneficial to the 
British West India islands, but it would 
be a serious injury to the sugar refiners 
of this country, by bringing the sugar 
of Martinique in competition with theirs 
in the foreign market. Another class 
to whom it would be injurious was the 
inhabitants of Martinique themselves, 
who had agreed not to obstruct the army, 
in consequence of a proclamation which 
declared that they should be restored 
ty the same government they-had before ; 
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such was the condition held out, and they 
were now about to legislate in violation of it. 

Mr. Rose said, that he could not help 
thinking the gentlemen who belonged to 
the British plantations good judges of 
their own interests. With respect to the 
Sugar Refiners, he admitted they would 
incur some disadvantages from the bill. 
As to the promise held out in the procla- 
mation, it could not mean that they 
should be restored to their former govern- 
ment and state, but signified a general 
expression of kindness which was not 
violated by the bill before the house. 
By it they were placed in a situation lit- 
tle inferior to the British planter ; and by 
the 13th article of the capitulation, pro- 
vision was made to keep that measure 
open tothe adoption of the legislature. 
Where then, he asked, was the breach 
of faith ? It had been said that a remon- 
strance was coming over; it might be 
the case, but he could not believe that 
it would be signed by the officers who 
commanded until he saw it. 

Mr. Jacob contended that they were to 
construe the capitulation, not according to 
the intention of the officers, but to the sense 
in which it was taken by the people who 
were the subjects. of it. 

Lord Castlereagh said, that the public 
faith of the country was not pledged to the 
proposition stated by the hon. gent. The 
ofilicers could not use a language capable 
of such an interpretation. ‘They had gone 
out unshackled, and there was no stipulas 
tion or understanding between them and 
the inhabitants of Martinique previous to 
the proclamation. Upon that ground, 
therefore, the question was to be argued ; 
he lamented that the principle of that mea- 
sure was not taken up at an earlier period, 
as much benefit would result from it. 
Upon the whole, the motion had his ape 
probation. 

Mr. A. Baring said, as a mere question 
of policy it was necessary to cultivate the 
militia of the island; for when we were 
last in possession of it, they repulsed seve- 
ral attacks made by the enemy from Gua- 
daloupe, and as the bill did not goto give 
that encouragement, he would give his de- 
cided opposition to it, as he conceived 
Martinique was entitled to the same fa- 
vour bestowed on other conquered islands. 

Mr. Hibbert said a few words in opposi- 
tion to the bill. 

The gallery was cleared, but the house 
did not divide. The question was carried, 
and the bill was read a second time, 
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{Wart or Error in THE Case or Hart 
anD Wuire.] John Harriott Hart, Printer, 
and Henry White, sole Proprietor of a 
Sunday Newspaper, called the « Inde- 
pendent Whig,” Plaintifis in Error, o. the 
King, Defendant in Errer.—Pursuant to 
the Order of the day, the Counsel in this 
cause, Mr. Clifford, on the part of the 
Plaintifls, and Mr. Attorney and Mr. So- 
licitor-Genera!, on the part of the Crown, 
appeared at the Bar about three o’clock, 
when, 

Mr. Cizford addressed their lordships as 
follows: “ My lords, in this case, I have 
the honour to appear before you on the 
part of the Piaintiils in Error. The question 
now under your lordships’ consideration 
1s of so much importance as necessarily to 
command attention. I should, therefore, 
hold it a waste of your lordships’ time, if 
I made any prefatory remarks upon it. 
My lords, this is a Writ of Error against a 
Judgment given in his majesty’s court of 
King’s Bench, in a case originating in an 
information filed by the Attorney General 
against the Piaintifis in Error, Johan Har- 
riott Hart, and Henry White. The venue 
of the information was laid in the city of 
London, where the Trial also took place. 
The Plaintifis were afterwards brought to 
the Bar of the court of King’s Bench, 
where Judgment was passed upon them, 
the one to be imprisoned in the county 
gaol of Dorset, and the other in the county 
gaol of Gloucesier, for 18 calendar months, 
after the expiration of which, each party 
to be farther imprisoned for the like term ; 
and, at the end of ihis imprisonment, each 
of the Plaintitis in Error to give security 
for their good behaviour for five years, 
themselves in the sum of 500/., and two 

ureties in the sum of 2501. each.—Upon 
this Judgment, my lords, this Writ of 
Error is brought before you, and I hope 
satisfactorily to convince your lordships, 
that this was an erroneous Judgment, and 
therefore ought, in justice, to be reversed 
and annulled by this bigh and honourable 
court. This Judgment, my lords, admits 
of two great and leading grounds of ob- 
jection : the first, as the gaols of Dorches- 
ter and of Gloucester in which the 
Plaintifis are imprisoned under the Judg- 
ment of the court, being neither of them 
the.immediate prisons of the court, or the 
aols of the counties where the offences 
were committed, nor the court of King’s 
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Bench being, at the time of passing sen- 
tence, sitting in either of these counties ; 
and secondly, to which another part of 
my arguments shall apply, as to the secu- 
rity required from the Plaintiffs, which I 
contend is illegal and excessive, and, 
therefore, should not be required of the 
Plaintifis. Upon thi assignment of Errors, 
the Attorney-General, on behalf of the 
crown, pleaded generally, that neither in 
the record and proceedings, nor in the 
Judgment, was these any Error. The 
question now for your lordships’ conside- 
ration is, whether on these two points, or 
either of them, the doctrine asserted and 
upheld by the Attorney-General, or the 
views of the case which I shall have the 
honour to submit to your lordships, is the 
best founded in the law and constitution 
of the country? ‘There are some points 
connected with a general view of this case, 
which I may not think right to urge in 
the first instance ; but with which, I may, 
according to what shall fall from the coun- 
sel for the crown, touch upon, at the op- 
portunity furnished me by your lordships’ 
rules, in replying. In discussiag this case, 
no want of candour in viewing it, shall be 
fairly attributed to me. I admit, then, 
that all the gaols in the kingdom are his 
majesty’s; that the court of King’s Bench 
is supreme in criminal jurisdiction through- 
out England; that it may commit of- 
fenders to any prison it thinks proper, in 
case the court, at the time of passing such 
sentence, should sit in the county to which 
such prison belongs. I admit every one 
of these points. My lords, the principle 
laid down by the Attorney-General in re- 
ference to this part of the case, is a very 
general principle ; to the length I have 
stated, 1 fully go with him, but by no 
means to the extent. The courts of jus- 
tice, and prisons, are held by the law and 
constitution of the realm, to be the king’s, 
for special and particular purposes. I 
flatter myself, I shall be able to convince 
your lordships, that the legal purposes 
for which the gaols were allotted for con- 
finement of offenders, was for the impri- 
sonment of those who were guilty of of- 
fences in the body of the counties in which 
such gaols were situated. In advancing 
this, I do not mean to contend, that it 
would be illegal to have sent the Paintifis 
to any gaol in the county of Middlesex, 
for there the sentence was passed ; nor to 
any gaol in the city of London, because 
there the oflence was committed. I re- 
quest your lordships to bear in mind the 
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distinctions which I admit, that the court 
may send persons either to gaols in the 
counties where the offences had been 
committed, or in those where the court 
sat at the time of passing sentence. In 
former times, when the power of impri- 
soning individuals was exercised by other 
persons as well as those constituting his 
majesty’s courts, these persons, with a 
view to the extortion of money, instead of 
sending the objects of their power to the 
county-gaols, used to send them to their 
These were chiefly justices 
of the peace, and by anact of the 5th of 
Henry 4, chap. 10, that power was taken 
away, and it was enacted that individuals 
should be imprisoned no where but in the 
gaols. Now, my lords, I know full well 
that taking away the jurisdiction froim 
justices of the peace was not to take it 
away from the court of King’s Bench ; 
but it is rather too much to contend, that, 
if justices of the peace had usurped this 
species of jurisdiction, that, on their being 
deprived of this usurped jurisdiction, it 
was necessartly transferred to the court of 
King’s Bench.’’—The learned counsel 
then referred to a case occurring in the 
Jith of Edward 4. Having stated the 
circumstances, he observed, “ If at that 
time it was held the undoubted right of 
the court of King’s Bench to commit to 
any gaol it thought proper, because all 
were his majesty’s prisons, there would 
hardly have existed any thought of an in- 
vestigation what particular prisons those 
persons should be sent to! What lam now 
about to state is extremely strong; it re- 
spects the consideration whether the sheriffs 
of England be officers of that court.” In 
illustration of this, he referred to a case 
occurring in the 2lst of Edward 4, the 
appeal against Winktield, as reported by 
Brooke, in which it was held that the 
sheriff of Middlesex was not the imme- 
diate officer of the court, except for things 
done in that county. “ This latitude of 
discretion in the Court of King’s Bench 
was doubted ; but it appears that it could 
not legally exercise such a power, because 
the sheriff is not the officer of the court, 
except for things done in bis county.—lf 
this be so, in what possible way can the 
sherifls of Dorset or Gloucester be held as 
officers of the court, or have persons com- 
wiitted in the way before_us, legally trans- 
mitted to their charge? ‘This quotation 
from Brooke is given not only as he found 
it to be decided, but with his observations 
and additional remarks, Having stated 
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these cases from rather remote periods of 
our history, 1 come to one of compara- 
tively modern date, and which bears ma- 
terially upon the subject. In the 34th of 
Llizabeth, complaints had been made that 
the Star-Chamber and privy-council had 
acted ina most arbitrary manner, espe- 
cially with respect to the imprisonment of 
individuals, some of whom were sent to 
distant gaols. Writs of Habeas-Corpus 
were issued in consequence, and the per- 
sons were liberated. Disputes arising be- 
tween the courts and the Star-Chamber, a 
reference was made to the twelve judges, 
who delivered their opinions in writing, 
upon the points referred to them, in which 
statements it was observed that some of 
the persons so delivered had been com- 
mitted to prisons in secret places! It was 
acknowledged by those judges, that indi- 
viduals were confined in secret prisons, 
and not in ordinary places. Every prison 
at a distance may be regarded as a secret 
prison, at least irom the families of the 
unhappy persons so immured, and this 
emphatically is the case of the plaintiffs 
contined inthe gaols of Dorchester and 
Gloucester !”? Having described the func- 
tions and powers of the court of Star- 
Chamber as regulated by the act of Henry 
the 7th, the learned counsel proceeded. 
« But in what way, my lords, was this 
court authorized to punish ? Not accord- 


'ing to any new fangled discretion of its 
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own—it was restricted to the pronouncing 
of such judgments as were warranted by 
the common law of the realm. Afterward, 
when the abolition of this tribunal took 
piace, ¢ all that was good and salutary of 
ihe jurisdiction of the court of Star- 
Chamber,’ in the language of Mr. Justice 
Blackstone, * reverted to the court of 
King’s Bench,’ but no farther was it 
vested with those powers of imprison- 
ment, so stigmatized in the court of Star- 
Chamber. I shail now proceed to the 
reign of Charles the First, which furnishes 
us with some memorable cases, upon which 
I shall beg leave to trouble your lord- 
ships: I mean those of Mr. Prynne, Mr. 
Burten, and Dr. Bastwick. The sentence 
which was passed upon them by the court 
of Star-Chamber, took place in the year 
1637—they were doomed to stand in the 
pillory, sentenced to a considerable fine, 
and to be committed to close custody to 


ithe gaols of Launceston, Lancaster, and 
_Caernarvon; they were sentenced to stand 


in the pilloryin Palace-yard, Westminster, 
to a fine of 5,000/. and te incarceration in 
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those remote prisons I have mentioned.* 
The case is so far precisely parallel with 
that for which I have the honour to stand 
before your lordships. My lords, I can 
entertain little hope that any thing stated 
by a person while undergoing such a sen- 
tence, can have much weight with the de- 
liberate wisdom of your lordships ; but 
the sentiments uttered by Dr. Bastwick, 
under the circumstances, deserve some 
consideration. In order to excite sympa- 
thy and compassion, he addressed the po- 
pulace,. and particularly dwelt on the 
measure of sending the sufferers to remote 
places of confinement as new, unjust, ille- 
gal, and oppressive. It is not likely that 
‘a man in such circumstances should have 
so openly asserted a direct falsehood, 
which must have been apparent at the 
time, and have rather hurt than benefited 
his cause; but what he advanced was 
never contradicted, and the practice com- 
plained of was conceived by the people, 
at the time, as a novelty, and contrary to 
law. Petitions were afterwards presented 
tothe house of commons, on behalf of Mr. 
Prynne, Mr. Burton, and Dr. Bastwick. 
The petition of Mr. Prynne, particularly 
complained of the hardships inflicted upon 
him and his fellow-sufferers, and in the 
prayer of his petition he requested that 
the house may take their grievances into 
its most serious consideration, in order that 
such novel practices may not become pre- 
cedents to the prejudices of others. We 
all know, my lords, that Mr. Prynne was 
one of the best lawyers that ever appeared 
in Westminster-Hall, and that such a per- 
son was not likely to be ignorant of the 
laws of his country, or so foolish asto state, 
on such an occasion, to parliament, that 
the punishment they had undergone, by 
being sent to a place of confinement out of 
the county in which they were sentenced, 
was illegal and a grievance. As soon as 
those petitions were read, my lords, they 
were referred to a committee to consider 
and to report upon the several abuses 
therein stated, as committed by the court 
of Star-Chamber, or any officer under its 
authority. From these proceedings we 
may fairly infer that the conduct com- 
plained of was an abuse of the authority 
of the court, and contrary to law. It was 
afterwards resolved that such practices 
were against the law, injurious to the li- 
berty of the subject, and ought to be pre- 
vented. A distinct resolution declared 





* § Cobbett’s State Trials 711. 
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that the sentence of the privy council for 
sending individuals to distant prisons for 
confinement, was illegal. Mr. Prynne 
was ordered to be restored to his degree 
in the University of Oxford, and to his 
chambers among the Society of Lincoln’s 
Inn. It was ordered by the house of 
commons, in. March 1640, that a com- 
mittee should be appointed to consider of 
the Court of Star-Chamber, and to prepare 
a bill concerning the same. In May 1641, 
a bill was passed in the commons for tak- 
ing away the power of the Star-Chamber. 
This act was now on the statute-book as 
the 16th Charles 1, chap. 10. ‘The bill 
underwent much consideration in the lords, 
as appeared by their lordships’ journals, 
and after some difficulty it was passed. 
The illegal practices of the court, and the 
grievances occasioned by them, were duly 
noticed, particularly in the preamble of 
the act, which prescribed that from and 
after the Ist of August 1641, the court of 
Star-Chamber should be actually dissolved 
and abolished. It appeared that at first 
there was no intention to abolish the Star- 
Chamber, and the idea was not enter- 
tained until after the report of the com- 
mittee. Now, my lords, what was the 
report of that committee? I should first 
observe, that the committee itself origi- 
nated in the petitions I have adverted to, 
which particularly dwelt on the illegality 
and grievance of the imprisonment in dis- 
tant gaols. The committee only reported 
upon the abuses complained of in these 
petitions. Upon hearing these, the house 
of commons directed its committee to 
prepare the bill, and to consider at the 
same time of the enormous sentences pro- 
nounced by the Star-Chamber. ‘The con- 
cluding clause of this memorable bill 
enacts, that no court in future shall have 
the like jurisdiction as that court was 
vested with or had used to exercise. It 
appears, my lords, from the time of pre- 
senting the petitions I have mentioned 
until the bill received the royal assent, 
that the only abuses which led to the de- 
struction of the Star-Chamber, were the 
abuses complained of in those petitions, 
the prominent point in which was the ille- 
gality and grievance of imprisonment in 
distant gaols; and I can confidently ad- 
vance that the Court of King’s Bench does 
not, legally, possess a shadow of this 
power, unless his majesty’s attorney-ge- 
neral produces some modern statute which 
invests them with that power. Nothing 
short of such an authority can, legally, 
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confer the power of inflicting such a pu- 
nishment, and I must decidedly protest 
against the idea that any precedent of 
modern date can vest such an authority 
in the court of King’s Bench; and I do 
humbly, but confidently contend, my 
lords, that the court in question possesses 
no such legal power, unless the attorney- 
general can shew a statute which gives 
them that investiture. In the year 1642, my 
lords, it isto be found, at the time that dis- 
putes had arisen between the king and the 
parliament, that the latter being at a loss 
for money, when it had passed an ordinance 
for the raising a large body of the troops for 
its service, and for the purpose of enabling 
them to do so, an ordinance was passed for 
the payment to the state of a twentieth 
part of the property of individuals, and 
towards the enforcing of which the process 
of distress was authorized. It was farther 
ordained by the parliament, with respect 
to the raising of this money, that de- 
faulters, or persons refusing to answer, 
were to be brought before the house of 
commons, which should have the power of 
imprisoning, in such case, at its discretion, 
those persons, in such places in the king- 
dom as it should think fit, and to direct, 
that the families of such persons should 
have no longer any intercourse with them ! 
From this proceeding, we may clearly in- 
fer that no such power as that of consign- 
ing offenders to distant places of imprison- 
ment, was held to exist in the court of 
King’s Bench; if such an authority resided 
in that tribunal, it would hardly be deemed 
necessary to pass an ordinance. ‘This 
remarkable measure was afterwards com- 
mented upon on the part of the king him- 
self, when it was properly observed, that 
the power of imprisoning his majesty’s 
subjects in places distant from the scene of 
their offences, was a latitude of judgment 
which no court of law could challenge to 
itself. This, my lords, was the construc- 
tion put upon this assumed power, in op- 
position to the parliament, by king Charles 
himself. Of the illegality of such a prac- 
tice, I ask, my lords, can there be a 
stronger authority ? The allegation on the 
part of the king, was, that the sending 
persons to confinement in distant places, 
was a latitude of judgment which no court 
could challenge to itself! This assertion of 
king Charles is equally clear and compre- 
hensive. In the next reign, the house of 
commons, by an act passed, seems so 
clearly to have acknowledged, that no such 
power as sending persons to places of dis- 





tant confinement could legally exist, that 
no mention whatever of such mode of im- 
prisonment was made therein; but,a clause 
was inserted in the bill to prevent illegal 
imprisonment in parts beyond the seas. 
In the 36th of the same reign, viz. in 1684, 
a clergyman of the name of Rosewell was 
indicted for preaching a treasonable ser- 
mon inthe county of Surrey. I knew not 
what doubts could exist with respect to the 
place of confinement, as the prison of the 
court is situated within that very county ; 
but, from this case, it appears, though the 
Attorney-General of that day, who was 
known to be a considerable lawyer, that 
doubts were entertained in that respect, 
but those doubts were removed by a re- 
markable assertion of the then clerk of the 
crown, who said, that the Gate-House 
might be the prison, as the court then sat 
in the county of Middlesex: it follows, by 
necessary inference, that the court could 
not be justified in sending persons for.con- 
finement out of the county in which the 
courts sat, the words of the clerk of the 
crown were held to be decisive, as to the 
point. My lords, I have next to request 
your attention to an instance which oc- 
curred in the reign of James 2. It is the 
Case of the King against Beale, of which 
it is stated, that Mr. Attorney-General 
moved, that the court would order execu- 
tion against a soldier for an offence which 
‘was committed in a distant county, and for 
which the government judged it expedient 
that he should be exemplarily punished. A 
question arose, whether the court of King’s 
Bench had legally the power to do what 
the Attorney-General moved for? The 
Lord Chief Justice, in substance, said, that 
the motion was irregular, as the prisoner 
was never before the court. In conse- 
quence of this, the prisoner was, under a 
writ of Habeas Corpus, brought before the 
court; upon which occasion, the case 
states, that it was laid down, that the 
thing required could not be done ;—that 
it may be done in Middlesex, by the pre- 
rogative of the judges who then sat in that 
county. From this decision of the court 
itself, my lords, it incontestibly appears, 
that the court of King’s Bench cannot or- 
der such things out of the county where 
the offence was committed, or where it 
is actually sitting at the time. The Re- 
port to which I refer goes on to say, that 
it being judged of some importance at the 
time, to make an example of the soldier in 
question, the Lord Chief Justice was re- 
moved to another court: two of the judges 
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forthwith received their quietus, and the 
seats filled with judges of a more pliant 
character. The soldier was < again brought 
up, and his execution ordered by the new 
Chief-Justice, as desired by the govern- 
ment. Thus, we see, my lords, that the 
court of King’s Bench, even at that time, 
as legally and regularly constituted, de- 
clared, that the act moved for by the 
King’ s Attorney-General was contrary to 
law, in the infliction of such punishments 
out of the county where the offence was 
committed, or of that where the court 
sat for the time. The same court 
so soon after were composed of judges 
so very different in point of character 
from their immediate predecessors, who, 
to the loss of their offices, protested 
against shedding the blood of their fellow 
subjects contrary tolaw. Does not this 
invalidate the lezal and. constitutional 
judgment made by the court in the free- 
dom of decision? “That such would be the 
conduct of the newly formed court was 
well known to these, who, for the purpose, 
placed the new sadpes in their Situations. 
There were several cases of a similar na- 
ture inthe same reton. But, my lords, the 
case to which I sha'! next cal! your atten- 
tion, did not occur in such times as those 
to which I have just adverted; it took 
place in, perhaps, the best times this coun- 
try ever knew, I mean, my lords, the reign 
king George 1. The case to whieh I 
refer is pane in the 6th volume of the 
State Trials, namely that of Christopher 
Layer, which occt irred in the year 1723. 
He was tried at 
King’s Bench, and executed in Middlesex. 
—This was on the express motion of the At- 
torney-General, w ho said there were seve- 
ral precedents for the execution of cf- 
fenders in counties different from the scene 
of their offences: the cases of lord Audley, 
and pes reseed were ache ce as in- 
stances; but, my lords, from what trans- 
pired on tiis ste? Pawo an Trial, it appeared, 
that so late as the year 1723, the Attorney- 
General entertained doubts, Whether the 
court had, legally, the power of ordering 
executions any where but where the of- 
fences were committed ?—These are the 
only cases of this kind upon which I shall 
trouble your lordsbips ; but, I am borne 
out in the principle I have laid down, by 
authorities in matters of a different kind. 
In Hale’s Pleas of the Crown, 462, a case 
is referred to of a man who was tried for 
murder, in the county of Kent ;—he was 
found guilty, and in a note, it is said, the 


the bar of the court of 
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award was for tae marshal to do execution, 
the prisoner having been removed to the 
custody of the marshal, as the immediate 
officer of the court. A respectable legal 
authority tells us, that where judgment of 
death is givei in the court of King’s Bench, 


the execution is to be by the marshal of 


the court; and by another it is stated, that 
execution is not to be awarded in a diffe- 
rent county, except it be where the court 
should then sit. My lords, having gone 
through, or referred to, those different 
cases, it seems to me, that the conclusion 
to be drawn is, that in every case where 
imprisonment has taken place out of the 
county where the offences have been com- 
mitted, and in every case where executions 
have taken piace ‘out of the county—in 
every one of those cases some excuse is 
offered, some doubts expressed, and some 
reasons. given, why such punishments 
should not take place in the counties 
where the offences had been committed. 
On a memorable CNS, of no very dis- 
tant occurrence, when an impeachment 
was preferred at the bar of your lordships’ 
house, it was well said, that © innovations 
in law had crept in like heresies in relt- 
gion, slowly and silently, leaving, in the 
end, nothing but the false and corrupt 
semblance of each !’—In the variety of 
cases to which I have solicited the atten- 
tion of your lordships, the legality of the 
mode of punishment complained of by the 
Plaintifis, is either doubted, denied, or con- 
troverted ; and it is shewn that for order- 
ing that species of imprisonment, the 
court of ‘Star-Chamber was actually 
abolished. My lords, | have referred to 
or laid before you various cases and sta- 
tutes for your serious consideration as to 
their tendency and effect. I do not feel 
it necessary at present to enter into a gene- 
ral jine of argament upon them. It is suf- 
ficient for me at present to state the gene- 
ral grounds upon which 1 defend “those 
for whom 4 have the honour to appear be- 
fore you. IL am the less solicitous about 
entering into such a line of argument at 
present, because it will depend upon what 
falls from the learned counsel, how far I 
shall have to trouble your lordships i in that 
respect. I unders stand that it is meant, on 
the other side, to quote some precedents. 
On this topic I shall generally refer to the 
sentiments of a great constitutional law- 
yer. Upon the “well-known occasion of 
the’question of General Warrants, and or- 
ders issued by Secietaries of State for the 
breaking open of chests, in order to search 
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for papers; and, on the action brought by 
Mr. Wilkes against the under secretary of 
state, lord Camden, in summing up to 
the jury, said, that all the prece ents since 
the Revolution afforded no justification for 
a practice in itself illegal, and against the 
principles of the constitution!—And in 
this doctrine, my lords, that great and 
venerable lawyer was certaipiy well- 
founded !—Here we have the authority of 
lord Camden, and his opinion of the value 
and effect of official precedents. In the 
case which subsequently occurred, of the 
action brought against the king’s messen- 
gers, for breaking open trunks to search 
for papers, lord Camden maintained and 
illustrated the same sound, legal, and con- 
stitutional principles; he deprecated the 
practice of recurring to modern precedent 
for justification which never could militate 
against clear and established law; he ad- 
mitted the authorities founded upon deci- 
sions of the twelve judges, but the twelve 
judges, he said, could not make law! Tam 
not ignorant, my lords, of the cases which 
may be adduced of modern or recent oc- 
currence to countenance the illegal prac- 
tices complained of. Among these are 
the cases of Mr, Redhead Yorke and Mr. 
Gilbert Wakefield, the one for an ofience 
committed in Yorkshire, and the other for 
an offence in Middlesex, were confined in 
distant prisons; that of Mr. Kydd Wake 
It does 
not foilow, my lords, that, because those 
persons never complained to your lord- 
ships, their sentences were not illegal. It 
was most likely, as lord Camden said upon 
a particular occasion, that their poverty 
had prevented their contending against 
the power of the court. We know, my 
lords, that it is not every person who has 
the means of bringing a Writ of Error be- 
fore the high court of parliament.—Hay- 

ing now gone through the first part of the 
case, | shali trouble vour lordships with a 
few words on the second partofit: I mean, 
my lords, thai part of the sentence which 
requires the Plaintifis to ‘give security for 
their good behaviour for five years after 
their respeciive imprisonments. My ob- 
jections to this part of the sentence, ate 
on the ground of their being excessive, 
unusual, and therefore contrary to law ; 


180).—in the Case of White and Hart. 





and, viewing the whole of the case of the | 


Flaintiif, 1 am rather at a loss to tell why 
this security is to be given, or what is 
meant by it. 


Vou. XIV. 


Your lordships wiil observe | 
that the sentence is for the publication of 
what is said to be a libel, and a libel upon 
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a court of justice, but the information does 
not state whether what was advanced be 
true or false! Is it as a security for good 
behaviour in every case? W ould the secu- 
rity be forfeited by writing a true and faith- 
ful account of, and making true and just ob- 
servations on, the conduct of courts of jus- 
tice? The information, no one can tell whe- 
ther it proceeds on the ground of everything 
advanced being true, or every thing ad- 
vanced being false. The parties will ne- 
cessarily be ‘bewildered if any persons, in 
such a state of uncertainty, should be bold 
enough to come forw ard as their securi- 
ties. It must be known. or are the parties 
to give up their newspapers, or never to 
write a line respecting courts of justice, 
because if either true or faise, they may. be 
come upon for their security, if 1% cannot 
be exactly stated what will amount to a 
forfeiture of the recognizance. I humbly 
contend that even in this view of the case, 
this part of the sentence is illegal, uncon- 
stitutional, and void.—In another point of 
view, my lords, this part of the sentence Is 
equally liable to uncertainty and doubt. 
Suppose that they cannot get the security 
required, are they to undergo five vears 
imprisonment in addition, and then to be 
liberated? No such thing ; as the sen- 
tence stands at present, tl ey pon d be im- 
prisoned to the end of their lives, and in 
places far distant from their fam lite, their 
friends and their connections! Such a 
sens my lords, is, 1 contend, un- 
usual, oppressive, contrary to the Bill of 
Rights, and therefore contra ry to law! 
Before I conclude, I beg leave shortly to 
recapitulate what I have “submitted to vour 
lordships consideration. I have stated the 
conduct of courts of law in former times, 
with respect to cases similar to that before 
us, and the principles which governed that 
conduct. IJ havestated a case from ni napoe 
the court of King’s Bench doubted, 
cecided negatively, as to its own pewers 
with respect to confining persons in dis+ 
tant gaols. I have shewn that upon all 
occasions there have been some particular 
grounds or special reasons assigned, for a 
departure from what was known to be a 
general principle of law, in those instances 
where such modes of punishment were 
awarded by the courts. Even so late as 
the year 1723, doubts were entertained by 
the judges and lawyers epon these points ; 
I have shewn the difficulties under which 
king James the second struggled, in order 
to carry a sentence into execution accord- 
ing to his wish, so much that he was 
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obliged to displace the judges of the 
court, and appoint new ones, creatures of 
his own! In the reign of king Charles the 
first, that prince himself protested against 
the arbitrary and unconstitutional power 
assumed by parliament in punishing his 
subjects in the way now complained of. 
Such my lords, were the ideas which so 
Jong prevailed in the country upon these 
points; such was the conduct of the 
judges, even in the reigns of the Stuarts, 
when, if it was found impossible to give 
such a mortal stab to the liberties of the 
people, I am sure that under the influence 
of taat family which came to restore and 
to secure to us those blessings of which 
the Stuarts in vain attempted to rob us ; 
under the reign of the monarch who now 
adorns the throne, whom this house and 
the country look up to as their last and 
best guidance and support ; that upon all 
such occasions this high and honourable 
court will oppose the assumption of a 
power contrary to law, and hostile to the 
best principles of the constitution. 

Mr. Attorney-General. I now come to 
trouble your lordships, and to assure you 
that the Judgment, in support of which I 
appear, ¢ dove: not deserve the hard names 
bestowed upon it, such as were never be- 
fore used in a court of justice—of cruel, 
oppressive, and unusual. In good evathy, 
my lords, I believe there could be no rea- 
son for bestowing these epithets upon the 
Judgment, except the knowledge that it 
was impossible for your lordships to enter 
into the considerations upon which the 
court pronounced that Judgment, and 
measured the punishment it should inflict, 
because the learned gent. is wise enough 
to kuow, that it was not merely froin the 
face of the Record, but from the conside- 
ration of extrinsic circumstances, the court 
measured the Judgment it thought proper 
to pronounce. That imprisonment is a 
species of punishment for libellers, and to 


require security for their good behaviour | 


aiter their imprisonment, is a very usual 
practice, must be so well known to the 
learned gent., that [ sha!] not condescend 
to shew either a principle or a case for 
the purpose of supporting thar doctrine ! 
In a great deal of what has fallen from the 
learned gent., I shall not follow him, be- 
cause a great part of his statements carry 
with them their own refutation. But in 
answer to such of his arguments as have 
any shadow of bearing upon the question 
before your lordships, I contend that the 
court af King’s Bench has unlimited juris- 
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diction throughout the whole kingdom ; 
that his majesty has this jurisdiction also 
through his first criminal court, the King’ s 
Bench. No matter whether it sits in one 
part of the realm or another, it possesses 
supreme jurisdiction through the whole. 
In support of these petitions, as the ge- 
nuine and established law of the land; I 
could adduce numberless cases; that of 
the King and: White, in lord Hardwicke’s 
Reports, is all I shall trouble your lord. 
ships with. The case was that of a con- 
stable at Scarborougl: who was attached 
by order of the court of King’s Bench for 
destroying a warrant from the Lord Chief 
Justice, to be executed in that quarter ; 
this alone would serve, that the court in 
question possesses a criminal jurisdiction 
throughout the whole country. The 
learned gent. does not dispute that all the 
gaols in the kingdom are the gaols of the 
king ; but he says, they are ‘gaols to be 
used in a certain qualified way; he denies 
the right of the king to send persons to 
any gaol not in the county in which the 
offence is committed, or where the court 
is not present. T have in my hand, my 
lords, what I believe you will agree with 
me is some authority on those points, 
Hawkins’s Pleas of the Crown. Speaking 
of the court of King’s Bench, he says, 
that, ‘so high a trust does the law repose 
in the justice and integrity of this court, 
as generally to leave it to the discretion 
of the judges to inflict such fine and im- 
prisonment, and even infainous corporal 


punishment on offenders, as the nature of 


the crime, considered in all its circum- 
stances, shall require ; neither doth it con- 
fine them to the use of its own prison, but 
leaves them at liberty to commit offenders 
to any prison in the kingdom which they 
shall think most proper, and doth not sut- 
fer any court to remove, or bail any per- 
son condemned to imprisonment by them.’ 
—This is the language of that profound 
and accurate lawyer, and I wonder that 
any man of the diligence of the learned 
gent., who could have read this authority, 
and viewed the question on both sides, 
could have departed from it and affect to 
refer to the Sookioh saying of a clerk of the 
crown! Viewing this and the numerous 
authenticities and precedents to which I 
mean to refer, how is it possible to aver 
that sending persons to the gaols in Glon- 


' cester and in Dorchester, is an illegal act 


or beyond the power of the court? Will 
the learned gentleman say that if a publi- 
cation of the libels in question took place 
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in the county of Cornwall, the parties 
might not have been tried and convicted 
there as well as in Middlesex ?—The 
learned Attorney General then proceeded 
to the exhibition of a long serics of cases 
and precedents, all occurring since the 
Revolution, but a great part of them since 
the year 1786, for the purpose of shewing 
that the court of King’s Bench had exer- 
cised a discretionary and legal power in 
committing offenders to prison in different 
and distant places from the scene of the 
offence or the session of the court, and 
that it ordered up delinquents from distant 
parts to be tried, at its bar, and caused the 
infliction of punishments in different places 
as it deemed expedient; and in the exer- 
cise of those powers it was always undis- 
turbed and unquestioned ; and he dwelt 
upon the instance of lord Thanet’s com- 
mittal to the ‘Tower of London for an of- 
fence committed in the county of Kent, as 
a proof that it was not the poverty of the 
ofiender that prevented him from calling 
the authorities of the court into question. 
—With respect to the observations of the 
learned counsel for the Plaintiffs upon the 
security required from them, and the dif- 
ficulties they would labour under in con- 
sequence, he said, “I dare say if the 
learned gent.’s clients were to ask him 
whether such and such a particular act 
would not incur a forfeiture, that his an- 
swer would be, ‘I will not tell any man 
who contemplates a seditious publication, 
or meditates any other illegal act, how 
near he may go, and yet clear the law; 
how near the wind he might go without 
endangering himself!’ ’’ The security re- 
quired, he observed, was to guard against 
future libellous publications, the better to 
protect the public peace against future 
probable invasions of it, and proceeded on 
the same grounds and principles that va- 
rious other sentences of the kind were pro- 
nounced. 

The Attorney-General having conclud- 
ed, the Lord-Chancellor moved, that the 
further hearing be adjourned to Thursday. 
—Ordered. 

=== 
HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Wednesday, May 17. 

(Mr. Dick anp Lorp CasTLEReacu.] 
Mr. Madocks observed, that understanding 
a report had gone abroad, that the case 
which he felt it his duty to submit to the 
consideration of the house in the course of 
Jast week, was brought forward at the in- 
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stigation of Mr. Dick, he thought it pro- 
per to state, that his information upon that 
subject was derived from another quarter, 
and that he had not brought the business 
before the house either at the instigation 
or with the concurrence of Mr. Dick. 

Mr. Foster said, that being a relation of 
the gentleman whose name had been just 
mentioned, and having been long a friend 
of his and his father’s, he had received a 
letter from him upon that subject, to which 
the hon. member alluded, from which let- 
ter the right non. gent. read the following 
extract: “1 beg to assure you that the 
statement of lord Castlereagh having sug- 
gested to me that I ought to resign my seat 
rather than vote against the Duke of Yerk, 
is totally unfounded.” 





HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Thursday, May 18. 

{ Weir or Error tn THE Case or Waite 
aND Haxt.] Their lordships met at two 
o’clock, and most of the Judges attended. 

The Solicitor General (Sir Thomas Plo- 
mer), spoke fur about two hours in defence 
of the right of the court of King’s Bench 
to pronounce such a sentence as it had 
done in the case of White and Hart, the 
editor and printer of the weekly newspa- 
per called the “ Independent Whig,” who 
had been convicted of a libel on that court 
in the administration of justice. He con- 
tended that there was no foundation for the 
theory laid down by the learned gentle- 
man (Mr. Clifford) on the other side, on 
‘Tuesday last, when he attempted to main- 
tain that the court of King’s Bench had no 
right to execute its sentence except in a 
gaol of the county wherein the offence 
was committe, a gaol in a county where 
the court actually sat, or their own pecu- 
liar gaol. He reviewed the historical part 
of that learned gentleman’s speech, and 
examined his arguments as drawn from the 
instances of distant imprisonment in virtue 
of sentences passed by the court of Star 
Chamber. He controverted the statement 
that the court of Star Chamber owed its 
abolition in any principal degree to such 
punishments. The punishment which gave 
offence to parliament of this nature, was 
not one that sentenced to distant prisons 
(as they were called) in England, but, in 
the cases of Prynne, Bastwick, and others, 
who were sent to the islands of Jersey, 
Guernsey, and Scilly. It was not correct 
in historical fact, to say, that the abolition 
of the jurisdiction of that court was owing 
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to such causes. ‘There were other and 
weightier causes assigned for that measure. 
It was in point of fact, not the sentences 
passed, but the whole proceedings of that 
court previous to the passing of such sen- 
tences, that alarmed the fears, awakened 
the jealousies, and procured the votes of 
parliament which effected its abolition. In 
support of his observations, he referred to 
lord Clarendon. He noticed some expres- 
sions which had fallen from the learned 
. gentieman, respecting words used by Bast- 
wick when undergoing his sentence in Pa- 
lace-yard, and desired to know by what 
modern lights it was discovered that the 
sayings of a man in Palace-yard, addressed 
to the mob, were to be introduced by law- 
yers, or received in a grave and Jearned 
assembly as matter of illustration, refer- 
ence, or precedent. Ile observed that the 
cases in which the learned gentleman at- 
tempted to make out any thing in his sup- 
port were ail anterior to the Revolution. 
That learned gentleman, he contended, 
was, from various instances, of which he 
cited several from which he endeavoured 
to shew the weakness of his arguments, er- 
roneous in his notions respecting the right 
of the court of Kine’s Bench, even pre- 
vious to the era of the Revolution. ‘There 
was much said about good times and bad 
times; but he sbould like to know into 
what political dictionary he was to look 
for a definition of which were the good 
times, and which were the bad times. 
There was always enough of that sort of 
argument to be met with whenever legal 
precedents were resorted to, whatever be 
the nature and necessity of the case. Com- 
ing down, however, to the period of the 
Revolution, he believed it would be obvi- 
ous that in those best times, the mode of 
punishment now asserted to be illegal, was 
most frequently practised, and yet no 
doubts had then been raised as to its pro- 
priety and its legality. The learned soli- 
citor then asserted that in the times of 
seven chief justices and twenty-two judges, 
he had not Jess than twenty-one cases in 
point to offer to the notice of their lord- 
ships. Beginning with lord chief justice 
Holt, he continued with other instances 
from lord chief justice Parker, lord chief 
justice Mansfield, lord chief justice Kenyon, 
&c. up tothe present time, during all which 
course so many excellent constitutional 
puisne judges had also sat on the bench in 
that high criminal court; in all which cases 
judgment had been given and executed 
wrongfully and illegally, if the judgment 
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in the present case were to be deemed il- 
legal. He dwelt particularly on several 
individual cases, especially one in which a 
man was found guilty of perjury before a 
committee of the house of commons on the 
Hindon election, and was sent to Hindon 
to be set upon the pillory in that place, 
where his example was likely to produce 
the most beneficial effects; and another, 
in which for a crime committed in Wales, 
the convicted person suflered at Kenning- 


| ton, in Surrey. He mentioned another case 


of a distant crime, for which the execution 
took place at St. Thomas Watering, Kent, 
and an old instance of a man sent to Ports- 
mouth to be executed for desertion or 
' cowardice, because that was the place 
where the execution of that sentence 
would probably be most exemplary and 
beneficial. He recited ali the cases men- 
tioned on Tuesday by Mr. Attorney Ge- 
neral, and contended for the strict appli- 
cability of the more recent insiances. But 
it was not merely on the cases he had 
cited, but on the general principles of the 
question that it ought to be decided. ‘The 
court of King’s Bench was the chief crimi- 
nal court in the kingdom. — It was so de- 
| scribed by all the ancient, as well as mo- 
i dern lawyers of repute. It was so called 
i by Coke, who stated its antiquity and its 
power. It had a great part of the ancient 
Justiciarun Anglia. its jurisdiction was 
called capitanus and generalis, to shew its 
universality and general superintendence. 
Hawkins, in his Pieas of the Crown (one 
of the best writers and authorities) had 
fully stated its extensive powers. It could, 
he contended, be restricted by none of 
| those restrictions which contined the 
powers of inferior county courts. And 
were the decisions of the judges of such a 
court to be treated like the practices of the 
office of a secretary of state, and such ar- 
guments supported merely by what lord 
Camden had said of the usage of such 
| offices; usage that had never before been 
_made'the subject of a solemn decision in a 
i court of law, or by any arguments against 
the exploded practice of the exploded 
court of Star Chamber? In the many 
recent instances of imprisonmeut in dis- 
tant gaols, was it to be believed, that the 
poverty of the individuals was the reason 
that prevented them from trying the me- 
rits of the practice of the judges? Had 
they not always sufficient legal assistance? 
Was there not a learned lord then at that 
bar of which he was the great ornament, 
who had so often exerted the greatest elo- 
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quence the bar ever knew in defence of 
such individuals, and who left nothing un- 
done that zeal and talents could effect ? 
And would he’ have left a stone unturned 
on behalf of his clients, if he bad conceiv- 
ed the possibility of attacking the legality 
of the sentences pronounced upon them ? 
With respect to the demand of securities 
for good behaviour, the practice was old, 
and used in the best times. It was absurd 
to talk of its operating as a perpetual im- 
prisonment. ‘The prolongation of impri- 
sonment would depend on the bad charac- 
ter of the individual, whose friends could 
not trust to his good behaviour, even after 
the experiencé that had been taught him 
by his confinement. As to the difficulty 
of understanding what was meant by 
good behaviour, he could not enter fully 
enough into the motives, views, and dis- 
positions of certain persons to under- 
stand their difficulties on that subject. 
Good behaviour was what they might not 
easily understand, and cared little to learn. 
But they might easily enough learn it. 
There was a chapter in an elementary 
work, (sir William Blackstone’s) that 
would explain to thera what was necessary 
to know on that subject. All the instances 
he had noticed were viewed by the other 
side as too recent. ‘They must go up to 
higher. antiquity, they must mount up to 
the conquest or beyend that period. Every 
thing he and his learned friend had to offer 
was too young for the modern school, they 
would begin ab ovo. ‘The learned gentle- 
man must know that they could not in- 
vestigate accurately the nature of the 
sentence. The whole object of this appeal 
was to depreciate the character of our 
courts. + “ Humanitas,” for that was the 
name signed to a libellous letter in the 
« Independent Whig,” had considered the 
popular notion concerning the administra- 
tion of our laws by juries as too exalted, 
These lovers of freedom, in their new dis- 
coveries, attacked the institutions best cal- 
culated to preserve it. The object was 
only to raise a ferment in men’s minds, to 
throw discredit upon the judges of the 
land, and to take from our wisest establish- 
ments that public respect in which they 
had been heid, and which they so much 
deserved. But the decision of our chief 
courts of justice, and not the speech of a 
man to a mob in Palace-yard, would in- 
fluence that decree which their lordships, 
he trusted, would then, in their wisdom, 
give. After a number of other remarks, 
the hon. gent. concluded. 





Mr. Clifford began his reply by animad- 
verting on the conduct of the Attorney 
and Solicitor General, in the bad mo- 
tives they had presumed, so liberally 
but so unjustly, to impute to those who 
had advised, or were concerned in bringing 
before their lordships the present appeal. 
He solemnly denied that it was done 
with any intention to depreciate the cha- 
racter of the judges of the court of King’s 
Bench, at which bar he himself practised, 
and where the present judges, he was 
sure, if they had done any thing in the 
exercise of their judicial functions which 
was founded on a mistake, would be 
quite as willing to rectify that mistake, 
on being shewn the error, as any that 
had preceded them on that bench. He 
was confident that so far from this 
measure being considered as bearing 
the character attributed to it, it must be 
seen as one which gave the best and 
fairest opportunity for bringing this great 
question to an issue, by appealing to their 
lordships en dernier ressort. Nothing 
more was attempted to be done but what 
the law of the land authorised, and what 
the cases of the individuals required. 
While he should forbear from following 
the Attorney-General and the Solicitor- 
General in the field of declamation and 
invective into which they had wandered, 
he must express in some degree, his 
gratitude to them for the greater part 
of the speeches they had delivered. They 
put him in mind of a fable which was 
lately quoted by a person of eminent 
abilities and character, in noticing the 
speech of a learned gentleman in some 
other place; it was the fable of the ass, 
who went into a field attracted by a thistle, 
but who went round and round about the 
thistle, fearful of touching it. The learn- 
ed gentlemen, in like manner, went about 
and about it, but were extremely shy of 
touching on the principle of the question 
then before their lordships. He begged 
to re-state to their lordships, that the con- 
stitutional and legal principle he laid down 
with respect to the power of the court of 
King’s Bench, was this: that they had no 
right to send persons into imprisonment, 
in execution of a sentence pronounced by 
that court, except to the jail of the 
county where the offence was committed, 
the jail of the county where that court 
sat, or their own jail. He maintained 
that no case had been cited to destroy 
the truth of his positions. The excep- 
tions were not such as could furnish a rule. 
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Hardly a case could they bring to bear on 
the snbject that had not occurred since 
the Revolution, and he contended that 
if it was not legal to do so previous to 
that event, that event could not possibly 
make it legal. He had been told to pro- 
duce an enactment to make it illegal ; 
but he asserted that the liberties of the 
subject depended not upon enactments. 
Enactments ought to be produced to 
him to shew him and their lordships that 
the practice had been rendered legal. 
This was the true principle of the con- 
stitution on such subjects. What he 
had said of the case of Bastwick had been 
observed upon with a triumphant sneer, 
as a foolish saying addressed to the peo- 
ple, who are styled by the learned gen- 
tleman the mob. But he had seen quo- 
ted the expression of an individual 
suffering a punishment as a precedent 
on a legal opinion. He had only quoted 
it as an illustration of what was the gene- 
ral feeling at that time, for it was scarcely 
in human nature that Bastwick should 
have used the expressions he did, had 
they been founded in falsehood, since 
his hearers must have very well known 
whether the practice was a new one or 
an old custom. Bastwick, in the spirit 
of those times, while he complained of 
the practice of sending persons to distant 
jails, attributed the origin of the practice 
to the Jesuits. As to the opinion of lord 
Clarendon, it should be recollected, that 
the fourth article of impeachment against 
that nobleman, stated this as one of his of- 
fences ; and his lordship, long afterwards, in 
noticing this circumstance, states, that he 
thought it a hard case for him to be 
charged and tried for an offence which 
he had only been guilty of, in common 
with others of the privy council. This 
was that noble lord’s excuse. Revert- 
ing to the case of the abolition of the 
Star Chamber, which was said by the 
jearned gentlemen to have been occa- 
sioned by an_ objection to their pro- 
ceedings, and not to their sentences, he 
shewed by a quotation from the par- 
liamentary resolution, that the sentences, 
as well as the proceedings, formed the 
grounds of the abolition of that oppres- 
sive court. The authority he had quoted 
from lord Camden had been sneered at, 
the memory of that learned and venerable 
lord depreciated, and the hallowed pre- 
cincts of the tomb violated by viper- 
ous slander. It was asked, What ! would 
lord Camden have spoken of the decisions 
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{ of the court of King’s Bench, as he did 
of the usage of the Secretary of State’s 
ofice? No! but the house of lords 
were then in the same situation relative 
to that court, as lord Camden, when a 
judge, was to the Secretary of State’s 
office! With respect to the Hindon 
election, be stated a question that arose, 
respecting the payment of the expences, 
which the sherilf refused, and the court 
of King’s Bench could not compel him 
to make them good. He wished the 
learned gentlemen to look into the ge- 
neral principles of our laws more accu- 
rately, they would see reasons for his 
view of the nature of county jails, and 
the authority of courts. These jails were 
the county jails; they were built, re- 
paired, and maintained at their own ex- 
pence. They were obliged to keep the 
prisoners, they were liable to fines for 
offences committed within their county 
limits, which it was presumed they ought 
to have prevented. All the jails were 
the king jails, it was perfectly true, and 
so were all the courts of justice, but yet 
this was so, for the purposes of public 
benefit and public protection, and was 
limited by a variety of restrictions, con- 
ditions, and limitations. All the high 
roads, in the same way, were the king’s 
roads, (though much of these might be 
private property;) but they were the 
king’s, for the convenience and protec- 
tion of his subjects in passing from place to 
place. » ‘The cases of imprisonment or ex- 
ecution in the city of London, pursuant 
to sentences passed in Westminster, pre- 
sented no difficulty, since in fact the she- 
riffs of London were sheriffs of Middlesex, 
and the prison of Newgate was the prison 
of both. The learned gentleman went 
through a wide field of argument and 
illustration in support of the principles 
which he had asserted. He shewed the 
hardships of the practice of requiring 
sureties for a length of time after the ex- 
piration of imprisonment. He quoted the 
declaration of the Bill of Rights against ex- 
cessive bail, and unusual and cruel pu- 
nishments, and concluded after a variety 
of other observations, a very argumenta- 
tive and ingenious speech by _pro- 
testing against the imputation of evil de- 
signs in this case, and deprecating such 
insinuations against the people of this 
country. 

The Counsel having left the bar, the 
Lord Chancellor rose, and briefly stated 
that he had no doubt on his mind __re- 
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specting this question. Important as it 
was, it was not attended with much 
difficulty. It was his intention to move 
a question to be put to the learned 
Judges upon the subject. His lordship 
then moved, That a question be referred 
to the Judges for their opinion, Whe- 
ther the court of King’s Bench could 
send any person convicted in their court 
at Westminster to any jail in England? 
Earl Stanhope said, that having been 
unfortunately and unavoidably absent, 
and consequently not having heard the 
counsel who stated the case of the plain- 
tiffs to the house, nor the answer of the 
Attorney-General, he should not give a 
vote on the present occasion ; but still 
there was a certain principle to which the 
house should conform, and it should pro- 
ceed with the utmost regularity and deli- 
beration to the decision of the point at 
issue before them, and particularly as to 
the severity of the punishment. He had 
always understood that it was a funda- 
mental principle of the law of England 
that the parties were precisely on a level, 
that the scales of justice should be kept 
even, and that no improper questioning 
or application ef motives should be to- 
lerated in the counsel on either side.— 
The learned counsel for the prosecution 
had not charged the counsel for the 
crown with any improper motives ; but 
on the other hand he must say, that the 
counsel for the crown, one of whom he 
personally and highly respected, as a 
most diligent and-able man in his pro- 
fession, (Mr. Solicitor General,) had no 
right, at the bar of the house of lords, to 
impute improper motives to a counsel 
who came to perform his professional 
duty. The present was not a charge of 
cruelty, it was a charge of error! and, 
according to an act of parliament passed 
in the first year of William and Mary, 
the Bill of Rights—it was, at least, an 
erroneous judgment. The iOth article of 
that important statute says, that exces- 
sive bail shall not be required ; nor ex- 
cessive fines imposed, nor cruel and un- 
usual punishments inflicted! And would 
the Solicitor General say, that a thing 
done contrary to the prescriptions of 
this statute was not error, at the least. 
He did not mean to argue or to give an 
Opinion upon the particular case before 
the house, but he thought before it decided 
it should have been better informed as to 
the precedents referred to in support of the 
arguments advanced at the bar, and that 
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the house ought to have laid before it am 
account of the different judgments which 
had been given, touching the case, down 
to a certain period. With respect to the 
nature of the security required im such a 
case as the present, he could not help 
contrasting it with that of the persons 
who were some time since convicted of 
attempting to blow up the King’s Bench 
Prison, they were sentenced ; as the pre- 
sent parties before them, to three years im- 
prisonment. But what was the security 
required of them for their good behaviour 
after the expiration of their imprisonment 
—of persons convicted of an offence in 
which the commission of deliberate mur- 
der must be contemplated? None; not 
to the amount of one shilling! In a con- 
viction of perjury, no later than November 
last ; an offence so injurious to the well- 
being of the community, what was the 
sentence of the court ? It was, that the 
offender be fined one shilling, imprisoned 
for three months, and farther until the 
said fine should be paid! Their lordships 
should bear in mind, in deciding on the 
case, that there was a scale of punish- 
ments, and take care, as far as in them 
lay, to render the punishment commensu- 
rate to the offence. 

The Lord Chancellor observed that the 
crime, as it appeared on the face of the 
matter on which those two prisoners were 
convicted, was one of the most dangerous 
description. He referred to several in- 
stances of punishments early after the Re- 
volution, for libels, and shewed that punish- 
ments in such cases of latter times were, 
comparatively speaking, far from being 
severe. His lordship, after some farther 
observation, amended the question to the 
following effect: ‘That it be referred 
to the judges to know their opinion whe- 
ther the court of King’s Bench, in the 
case of the conviction of a person at 
Westminster, could legally send such per- 
son to any prison in England, other than 
the prison belonging to the court, the coun- 
ty prison where the offence was com- 
mitted, or that where the court held its 
sittings? And also to know whether 
sureties for a reasonable time, for the good 
behaviour of such person, could be legal- 
ly required ?”” 

On the question being handed to the 
Judges, their Opinion was delivered to 
the house by sir James Mansfield, lord 
chief justice of the Common Pleas. His 
lordship began by observing, that it was 
now fifty years since he had been made a 
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member of the profession of the law, and 
he had never during all that time doubted 
or heard a doubt started of the right of the 
court of King’s Bench now called in ques- 
tion. Many cases had been cited which 
it was not his intention, or that. of his 
brothers, to enter into. <A sufficient num- 
ber of instances both in ancient and in 
modern times, had been shown to prove 
the practice. The removal of persons from 
their friends by imprisonment was often 
unavoidable, and might occur in either of 
the cases specified. The judges had no 
doubt whatever upon the authority of the 
court to send persons to prisons in Iing- 
land, other than those specified in the 
question referred to them. As to the se- 
cond point they were equally of opinion 
unanimously, that the court possessed au- 
thority legally to require such sureties for 
a reasonable time. 

Lord Erskine could not act so unmanly 
a part as to avoid giving bis opinion. He 
considered the appeal by writ of error 
as a grand proof of the excellence of 
eur constitution, which in so many ways 
provided checks upon the constituted au- 
thorities of the land. ‘The case of libel 
law had been brought as near perfection, 
as was perhaps, possible: though, in ear- 
lier life, he did not think that the prac- 
tice of the courts was right and legal in 
some points, yet he lived to see it remedied. 
He could not pretend to enter into the 
merits of the particular case of punish- 
ment, as that was not before him, though 
he must say that it was a strange thing to 
be forward in condemning an acquitting 
jury. He had not been so long in the 
profession as the venerable judge who had 
just delivered the opinion of the Bench ; 
but he had never entertained a doubt 
of the power of the court of King’s Bench 
upon this point. Had he even done so, 
he should most certainly have availed him- 
self of many opportunities in his profes- 
sional practice, for the sake of those clients 
who had put themselves under his protec- 
tion, to bring the question to a solemn dis- 
cassion. 

After a few words from the Lord Can- 
cellor, his lordship put the question, “and 
the Judgment of the Court of King’s 
Bench was unanimously aflirmed,. 





HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Thursday, May 18. 


[Monument to Carr. Harpince.| Mr. 
R. Ward, in rising to address the house 





on this subject, moved, that the entry on 
the Journals respecting a motion to the 
same effect as the present beread. (Here the 
Clerk read from the Journals an account of 
the debate which ensued upon the motion 
for erecting a monument to capt. Faulkner, 
of the Blanche frigate, who fell in action 
in the year 1795. Upon the ground of a 
claim from general services the motion 
was rejected; but upon being amend- 
ed by stating his services as performed 
towards the islands of Martinique and 
Guadaloupe, it was agreed to). The hon. 
gent. said, that on this occasion he rose to 
move a great national honour to a great 
national hero. He trusted no one weuld 
impute to him any affectation of doing 
himself honour by coming forward as he 
did. With reluctance be undertook the 
task, and was only led to do so from the 
adventitious circumstances of situation. He 
felt it here necessary to call the attention 
of the house to the gallant services of 
capt. Hardinge. Though he was but a 
stripling in years, yet he was a veteran 
in achievements. His short career was 
marked by the most brilliant exploits, and 
in every service and upon every occasion 
he met with merited approbation from his 
commanders. 
distinguished officer sir S. Smith, at the 
siege of Acre. He next served with capt. 
Miller, and was reserved by fate for more 
important services to his country at the 
time that brave officer was blown up in his 
vessel. The next situation in which capt. 
Hardinge would be found was the com- 
mand of a gun-boat on the coast of Egypt, 
and here his peculiar merits acquired for 
him the reward of a gold medal. After 
this he was raised to the command of the 
Terror bomb, at the bombardment of 
Granville, on the coast of France. To 
his zeal and ability on this occasion sir J. 
Saumarez bore the most ample testimony 
in the report which he made of it. The 
vessel in which he served having been 
rendered unfit by the damages she re- 
ceived, capt. Hardinge was next promoted 
to the Scorpion sloop of war. In_ this 
vessel he acquired considerable fame by 
cutting, out from a port on the coast of 
Holland the Atalanta gun-brig, a vessel of 
far superior force. This service was the 
more brilliant as it was performed by his 
beats only. And here it would be an act of 
injustice to pass over the merits of capt, 
Perry, who assisted in the enterprize, hav- 
ing put himself under the command of 
capt. Hardinge. The modesty of capt 
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Hardinge, in his account of this transac- 
tion, did not form the least worthy trait 
init. But his commanding officer (lord 
Keith) did not however overlook the ser- 
vice performed, because it was modestly 
represented, and accordingly it would be 
found that in his dispatch on that occasion 
he gave full scope to the dictates of his 
feeling, in the representation which he 
made of the service performed by cap- 
tains Hardinge and Perry. ‘There was 
another circumstance in this transaction 
which the hon. gent, could not help men- 
tioning. it seems that the Dutch captain 
having defended with conduct and valour 
his vessel to the last extremity, refused 
every proffer of safety which was made to 
him, and died like a hero in the discharge 
of his duty. 
feeling, that the gallant capt. Hardinge 
could never mention this occurrence with- 
out bursting into tears. The subsequent, 
and unfortunately for his country, the last 
service performed by this brave officer, 
was when in command of the San Fio- 
renzo frigate, he was placed under the 

orders of sir Edward Peilew in the Indian 
seas, for the protection of our commerce 
in that quarter. The enemy had employ- 


ed in those seas for a long time, a class of 


frigates whose object was “not so much di- 
rected to special hostile encounters with the 
same description of force, as to a general 
system of commercial depredation. 
these frigates there was one (La Piedmou- 
taise) mounting fifty guns, and furnished 
with a compiement of French sailors and 
Lascars, not less than 566. She was 
in fact the terror of those scas. In 
the month of March, 1808, the good 
fortune of capt. Hardinge brought him 
near this vessel, in bis ship ofa far inferior 
force, mountingno more than 38 guns, and 
manned with no more than 150 men. The 
action which ensued was not one in which 
either victory or death was the conse- 
quence of a moment, for it lasted three 
days. On the first day, in consequence of 
her damages, the ship under capt. Hard- 
inge’s command was obliged to fall back 
in order to repair. The Frenchman did 
the same, and took that occasion to sheer 
off. On other minds this circumstance 
may have operated far differently than it 
did on the mind of capt. Hardinge. After 


having refitted, he proceeded not out of 


the enemy’s course, but again came up 
with and engaged him. The result of this 
action deprived the service of a most gal- 
lant and distinguished officer. The hon. 
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gent. could not here, he said, neglect to 
pay the deserved tribute to the exertions 
of lieut. Dawson, who seconded with vigour 
and eflect the operations of his lamented 
officer. The hon. gent. felt that the ad- 
dress he was now making was directed to 
an assembly composed of those who were 
acquainted with the acts by which a gra- 
titude for aad admiration of such acts were 
to be created i: posterity. They were 
men who knew how to appreciate the in- 
centives to casting offa life of luxurious ease, 
and embracing the rugged duties of a life 
devoted to the service. Te was well known 
also what feelings were entertained on 
this head at periods of the remotest anti- 
having read the account of 
this leat gallant exploit performed by capt. 
Hardinge, as transmitted oflicially ‘by sir 
Edward Pellew, the hon. gent. called the 
attention of the house to the request made 
by sir J. Mackenzie, a man, who well 
knew how to estimate true glory and 
great achievements; that the inhabitants 
of Bombay would erect a monument to 
the gallant capt. Hardinge. He alse 
noticed the letter of gen. Maitland, gover- 
nor of Ceylon, which spoke in the strong- 
est commendatory terms of the services 
performed by the fallen hero. Those tes- 
timonials must be highly pleasing to the 
friends of capt. Hardinge. Admiral Ty- 
ler stated his ardent wish that a monu- 
ment should be erected to the memory of 
this distinguished officer. A great and il- 
lustrious commander (earl St. ‘Vine ent), in 
his letter on this occasion, broke out into 
most rapturous expressions on the bravery 





and conduct of so young a man. The 
hon. gent. felt it necessary to state what 


he did, as some dissent to his preposition 
might arise. He trusted, however, that if 
any dissent did take place, it would be 
only created by an adherence to the cold 
forms of office. It would be seen that 
capt. Faulkner was rewarded for a single 
action. It was not his wish by extending 
the grant of honours by any means to 
cheapen them.—The hon. gent. concluded 
by moving, “ That an humble Address 
be presented to his majesty, praying that 
he would be graciously pleased to direct that 
a eneacth be erected in the cathedral 
charch of St. Paul, London, to the memory 
of capt. George Nicholas Hardinge, of the 
San Fiorenzo frigate, as a reward for 
the services performed by kim in the 
course of a short but gallant life, and par- 
ticularly for the protection he attorded to 
the Indian trade, in successive actions witha 
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vessel of superior force, in the month of 
March 1808; and his majesty’s faithful 
Commons will make good the expences at- 
tendant on the same.” 

Mr. Windham felt himself under the ne- 
cessity, however reluctantly, of opposing 
the motion ; because, if once the princi- 
ple were to grow into practice of voting a 
monument to every officer whose valour 
might lead to a loss of his life in actions 
with single ships or frigates, not only 
would the claims upon the country become 
innumerable (such was the prominent va- 
lour of our naval officers), but the thing 
from its frequency would cease to be, 
what it now was, an honourable distinction, 
the very rarity of which constituted its 
chief value. ‘This was not the kind of case 
in which the country had been accustomed 
to vote monuments; it was not that great 
and signal victory of vast national import- 
ance, by which the gratitude and the en- 
thusiasm of the country were wound up to 
such a pitch, as in fact to run before the 
house in the wish of distinguishing the 
memory of the deceased. 

Lord Castlereagh said, that on occasions 
such as the present, it had been the inva- 
riable practice of parliament to vote its 
thanks to those who distinguished them- 
selves in the service. ‘There was a class of 
actions which he said was not at all infe- 
rior in importance to those of a general 
nature, he meant actions between indivi- 
dual vessels. There was no species of 
merit greater than that of individuals, on 
such occasions. In the present instance, 
death ensued to the individual, but it was 
death connected with victory, and met by 
the opposition of an inferior to a supe- 
rior force. The principle of the present 
motion he should consider not only as 
fair, but extremely advantageous to the in- 
terests of the navy. Had it not been 
brought forward by his hon. friend, he 
would himself most eagerly have under- 
taken it. 

Mr. Wilberforce concurred in the origi- 
nal motion, and thought the country had 
no ground for disagreeable sensations, in 
the apprehension of such a consequence 
as that predicted by the right hon. gent. ; 
namely, that if we were to vote too fre- 
quently distinctions of this sort, we were 
in danger of being overwhelmed with mo- 
numents to the brave, whose valour would 
call for such honourable distinction in 
death. On the contrary, he feared we 
were rather too niggardly of our honour- 
able distinctions to the army and navy, 
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and he only regretted that the plan for 
establishing distinct orders of honour in 
the navy, which was arranged, digested, 
and every thing but adopted by his late 
right hon. friend (Mr. Pitt) previous to 
his death, was not now in operation. 

Mr. W. Adam followed upon the same 
side, and said, that it had been admitted 
that since the year 1760, there had been 
but four instances of the same service. 
Had captain Hardinge survived that glo- 
rious victory, his majesty no doubt would 
have made him an object of the royal fa- 
vour: as he had fallen, that house ought 
not to refuse him the only mark of public 
gratitude, that they now could confer 
upon his memory. 

Mr. Marryat thought, that if they were 
to erect monuments to every heroic officer 
that fell in the service, they would have 
to raise buildings, in the first instance, to 
contain their monuments. 

Mr. C. Wynn professed as high a sense 
of the merits of captain Hardinge, as any 
gentlemen who heard him ; but he thought 
it necessary to draw some line of distinc- 
tion. Captain Cook had got no monu- 
ment; captain Farmer, who was blown up 
in his ship, the Quebec, disdaining to quit 
his post, though inevitable death was the 
result, had got no monument. He could 
not agree to this motion, though at the 
same time he did not wish to give it a di+ 
rect negative. He should therefore move 
the previous question. 

Mr. Long supported the original motion. 

Mr. Curwen thought it would be cruel 
to stop the practice in this particular case. 
The respect of the country to their me- 
mories was the only reward which the 
brave men who fell in its defence could 
receive. 

Mr. W. Smith did not conceive by the 
present vote, that the value of the honour 
would be at all diminished. He thought 
the monument ought to be voted, and that 
unanimously and honourably. 

Admiral Markham bore his testimony to 
the particular merits of captain Hardinge. 

After a few words from sir C. Pole, and 
Mr. Whitbread, the previous question was 
negatived without a division, and the vote 
for the monument was carried nem. con. 

[Divorce Bitts.] Lord Porchester rose 
to move, that a committee be appointed 
to inspect the Journals of the house of 
lords as far as related to any Standing Or- 
der with respect to the introduction of Di- 
vorce Bills into the upper house. He 
commented at some length on the hard- 
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ship of prohibiting any Divorce Bill from 
being admitted into the house of lords, un- 
less such bil! contained a clause prohibit- 
ing the intermarriage of the criminal 
parties. his, the noble lord contended, 
was calling upon an individual to mix and 
confound his own particular interests with 
an alledged great public object; it was 
violating that just principle of regulation 
observed in the lower house, by which a 
certain time was appropriated to private 
business, and the rest to public. He 
thought, too, that it was a measure of un- 
paralleled cruelty tosome individuals, who 
would be thereby deprived of all hope, 
and abandoned to a life of despair, exclu- 
sion and penance, that the hardiest of their 
seducers would shrink «from the bare con- 
templation of; besides that, there was in 
the nature of such an Order an unwarrant- 
able interference with the privileges of 
that house. He concluded by moving, 
« Thata Committee be appointed to inspect 
the Lords’ Journals for any Standing Order 
adopted in the present session on the sub- 
ject of Divorce Bills.” 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer could 
not follow the noble lord’s argument to 
the conclusion which had been drawn from 
it. The alarm which the noble lord de- 
sired to excite on this subject appeared to 
him most unfounded. There could be no 
doubt that the lords had the power to in- 
troduce such a clause into a bill, without 
any Standing Order; and this house had 
nothing further to do with it than to can- 
vass the propriety of the clause when it 
came up in any bill. The order, he said, 
did not provide that the vili should not go 
out of the house without such a clause ; 
but went merely to regulate the mode in 
which Divorce Bills should be introduced. 
The lords had done nothing more than 
abridge their own privileges to a certain 
extent. Both houses were perfectly com- 
petent toregulate their own modes of pro- 
ceeding. They had nothing to do with 
bills till they came before them. This 
was a regulation binding merely upon the 
lords themselves. He therefore objected 
to the motion. 

Mr. Ponsonby thought the stile of argu- 
ment of the right hon. gent. very extraor- 
dinary. He said that it was a regulation 
as to the introduction of bills; but the 
meaning was, that no bill should go out of 
the house of lords without such a clause. 
The object was, to compel this house ei- 
ther to do individual injustice by rejecting 


a bill, or to pass it with this clause. This, 





therefore, was an attempt to force legisla- 
tion on the house of commons. It was a 
general measure of legislation; and an at- 
tempt to force this house to legislate ac- 
cording to the views of the house of lords. 
This was a most unconstitutional proceed- 
ing, highly derogatory to the other bran- 
ches of parliament, and ought to be re- 
sented by this house. 

Mr. Windham contended, that the mo- 
tion ought to be adopted, in order to see | 
what the exact nature of the order was. 
If it should be found that it had any effect 
on the privileges of this house, then this 
house would have to consider how it 
should defend itself. He argued strongly 
upon the unfairness of not being permitt- 
ed to discuss any individual case, without 
being shackled by such a clause as this. 
No evil could arise from an inquiry into 
the nature of the case ; and there was suf- 
ficient ground to authorize such an in- 
quiry. 

Mr. Bathurst said, that the house would 
have to discuss every bill «on its own me- 
rits. If the clause in question should. be 
rejeeted, then the lords themselves would 
have to consider whether they would sa- 
crifice the principle or the views of the 
parties. The inconvenience rested with 
the lords themselves, and not with this 
house. 

Mr. C. Wynn observed, that while this 
was confined to bills originating in the 
house of lords, he saw no objection to it. 
Both houses had a right to regulate its own 
proceedings. But these bills might origi- 
nate in this house ; and the words of the 
order were, that the lords would not ene 
tertain any bilt without such a clause. It 
was possible, therefore, that they might 
apply to bills sent from this house. For 
this reason he would vote for the motion. 

Sir S. Romilly contended, that the spirit 
of the order must be, that the lords would 
net in any way entertain a bill of Divorce 
without such a clause. To prove this, he 
quoted the rules with respect to Naturali- 
zation Bills. If it could be supposed that 
this was the meaning of the order, then it 
was a most serious measure, and ought to 
be examined. The difficulty on this house 
would be extreme, as they would be called 
upon in every particular case, to beware, 
because, if they rejected this clause the 
bill would be thrown out. He was sur- 
prised at the objection of his right hon. 
friend the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
The object was to see what the order was. 
At present it appeared to be an attempt 
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by the honse of lords to legislate on an im- 
portant point, without the concurrence of 
the other branches. The house was highly 
obliged to the noble lord who was so care- 
ful of its privileges, when by the course of 
nature he had a prospect of spending so 
great a portion of his life in the other 
house. 

Mr. H. Smith deprecated the injury to 
which individual parties might be subject 
by a difierence of opinion between the two 
houses of parliament on an abstract ques- 
tion. Witha view of giving an opportu- 
nity for an assimilation of their senti- 
ments, he should vote for the motion of 
the noble lord. 

Mr. Hawkins Browne observed, that al- 
though the lords, by their Standing Order, 
declared that they would not receive a 
Divorce Bill without a clause to prevent 
the guilty parties from intermarrying, 
they had not declared that they would not 
receive such a bill from the house of com- 
mons. It was fairly to be presumed that 
they meant to Confine the influence of 
their Order to bills originating in their 
owh house. Conceiving that the noble 
lord had not made out any breach of the 
privileges of the house, as having been at- 
tempted by the lords, he should give his 
negative to the motion. 

Mr. Barham could not conceive that the 
lords would have been so foolish as to 
make a Standing Order without intending 
that it should have its effect. That pur- 
posed effect appeared to him evidently to 
be, that no Divorce Bill should pass them 
without such a clause asthe one alluded to. 
If, however, their object were confined to 
prevent the introduction merely of a Di- 
vorce Bill, without the clause in question, 
still he conceived that the step taken by 
them was highly objectionable. Advert- 
ing to the principle of the standing order 
itself, he expressed his disapprobation of 
it, and his conviction that it would not con- 
tribute to the cause of morality. 

After a short reply from lord Porchester, 
and a few words from Mr. G. Johnstone in 
favour of the motion, a division took 
place, For the motion - - - - 43 

Againstit - - = - - G7 

Majority against the Committee—24 

‘ [Bite ror PREVENTING Sevitious MErt- 
iNcs.] The Attorney-General rose, in pur- 
suance of his notice, to move for leave to 
bring in a bill to amend the Act of the 
39th of Geo. 3, which respected Seditious 
and Treasonable Societies. His object 
would be to strike out of that act certain 





words which referred to the act of the 
36th George 3, respecting houses where 
debating societies were held, on subjects 
therein specified, and where money was 
received at the doors without a: licence ; 
which houses were declared disorderly. 

Mr. Ponsonby supposed that the hon. 
and learned gentleman would not have 
brought forward a proposition of this na- 
ture without having some good end in 
view ; although he “professed himself per- 
fectly ata loss to comprehend his mean- 
ing, and requested he would have the 
goo ieeies, for the benefit of himself and 
his friends near him, to be a little move 
explicit. 

The Attorney General entered into a 
more detailed explanation of his object. 
By the act of the 36th of George 3, it had 
been enacted, that houses where debating 
societies were held on certain subjects 
therein described, and where money was 
received at the doors, should be licenced ; 
and that those houses in which such de- 
bates were held, and where meney was 
received at the doors, without a licence, 
should be punished as disorderly. By the 
act of 59 Geo. 3, it was enacted, that 
where debating societies of the description 
alluded to were held, and money received, 
and where the houses in which they were 
held had no licence, those houses should 
be deemed disorderly, “ within the mean- 
ing of the 36th of George 3.”’—Now, if the 

30th of George 3, had ‘created the linaes 
of disorderly “houses, then the signification 
of those words would have been ‘plain, and 
it would have only been necessary to 
refer to the 36th for a definition of the 
term ; but that was not the case. The 
39th of George 3, had full operation, as 
declaring what was disorderly, and what 
was punishable, although the 36th were 
out of the case. But as he understood 
that by the introduction of the words re- 
ferring to the 36th, doubts had arisen with 
respect to the meaning of the 39th, his 
object was to repeat those words, and leave 
the 39th without them. 

Mr. Whitbread would have an opportu- 
nity, on the second reading, of stating his 
opinion of the bill. At the same time he 
must observe, that he thought the honour- 
able and learned gentleman must have 
some cases to state to the hcuse as the 
ground of his motion, or he would not, after 
the lapse of ten years, touch so delicate a 
question. He did not mean to dissent 
from the motion for bringing in the bill ; 
but he begged not to be understood as 
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precluded by that from opposing the mea- 
sure inany future stage, if it should appear 
to him to be objectionable—Leave was 
then given to bring in the bill. 

(Mr. Curwen’s Rerorm Bit.) Mr. 
Curwen moved the second reading of the 
Seats in Parliament Bill. The bill was then 
read a second time, and on the question 
that it be committed, 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer stated, 
that he thought it right to take that eppor- 
tunity of mentioning to the hon. gentle- 
man, and to the house, the objections 
which pressed upon his mind as to this bill. 
He shouid not say that these objections 
might not be obviated ; but he felt it de- 
sirable to state them in that instance, in 


order to give gentlemen an opportunity of 


turning them in their minds, with a view 
to obviate them if possible. His first ob- 
jection applied to the manner in which 
the bill described the offence ; his next 
objection was, to the manner in which the 
ofience was to be punished ; and his third 
objection was against the manner, in whieh 
by a precautionary provision, it was pro- 
posed to prevent the recurrence of the 
offence. If the bill were to pass in its 
then form, it would comprehend a variety 
both of acts and conduct, which he was 
persuaded had never been in contempla- 
tion of the.honourable framer. It would 
apply not only to the sale of seats in that 
house, but to the sale of property or inter- 
ests, which might give influence in the 
return of members to that house. If this 
bill were to pass, no burgage tenures 
could be sold, nor any property that would 
carry with it influence at an election, 
without incurring the penalties of the bill. 
This was an insurmountable objection to 
it in its present form. Besides, it would 
act prospectively and retrospectively, di- 
rectly and indirectly, so that no man who 
had a vote at anelection, could at any 
time receive a favour from a member. 
This was an operation of the bill, which 
he was convinced had never entered into 
the mind of the honourable gentleman. 
He had himse!f turned his thoughts to the 
bill, and discovered difficulties which 
could not be obviated without getting rid 
of several clauses which the honourable 
member wished to retain. It was nota 
satisfactory answer to say that a jury 
would wot construe the act to extend to 
such cases as were not obviously in- 
tended to bias the particular election. 
The house should not leave that to a jury 
to decide, and besides it was highly ob- 
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jectionable to legislate penalty without a 
precise and definite exactment. With 
respect to the manner in which the punish- 
ment was to be regulated, he could not 
conceive, until the blanks should be filled 
up, how that was to be settled; whether 
the question was to be sent to the courts 
of law, without any limitation of time, and 
not referred to a committee of that house. 
But he doubted, whether that house would 
consent, under any circumstances, to com- 
mit questions of that description concern- 
ing the validity of seats within its walls, to 
the jurisdiction of the courts of common 
law. His next objection was to the oath. 
If an oath was to be introduced, it ought 
to be precise, so that what members were 
to swear should be clearly and distinctly 
known, and he was sure the house would 
not admit any other form into the bill. 
What would have been the situation of 
members under the treating act, if there 
had been such an oath as first proposed in 
this bill, when what one committee de- 
cided not to be an offence against the act, 
another committee declared to be an 
offence, so that if the oath were to have 
been imposed, the same act would in one 
case prove perjury, which in another would 
be wholly innocent. He had thought it 
incumbent upon him to state these objec- 
tions to the house, not with any idea of 
giving opposition to the bill, but for the 
purpose of giving gentlemen an opportu- 
nity of obviating them if possible. 

Mr. Curwen congratulated the house that 
the objections of the right hon. gent. were 
not to the principle of the bill. What the 
right hon. gent. said, had certainly con- 
siderable weight with him. It was never 
in his intention to destroy the right of dis- 
posing of burgage tenure, because that 
would lead to the destruction of the right 
to dispose of freeholds. But when the bill 
should come into the committee, he hoped 
that means would be devised to get rid of 
all the difficulties stated by the right hon. 
gent. Asto the Oath, he thought it ought 
not to be imposed in the detail, if not in 
the wholesale. At all events, nothing could 
tend so much to set that house right with 
the public, as to shew that no persons 
could get improperly into it. Ifparliament 
did not reform itself, it would, according 
to the saying of a great man, be reformed 
with a vengeance from without. When 
abuses were proved to exist, it would add 
to the dissatisfaction of the people, if the 
necessary remedies should not be applied 
to correct them. 
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Mr. Windham thought, that his honour- 
able friend, when his bill had been suffer- 
ed to take its chance for a second reading, 
had no occasion to make the harangue he 
had delivered, or to utter the menaces 
against that house with which his speech 
concluded. He had himself determined 
to remain till the question of the second 
reading of this bill, though he was jealous 
of its progress. He would not admit that 
parliament had lost the confidence of the 
public, at least of the thinking part of the 
public ; and he did not allow that the cor- 
ruptions alluded to by his hon. friend ex- 
isted, at any rate not in the sense in which 
his hon. friend said they did. He had 
risen only to protest against the harangue 
of his hon. friend, and to lay in his claim 
to an unfettered exercise of his judgment 
upon the merits of his bill. 
Mr. Bathurst thought, that when the 
house had agreed to the second reading, it 
sanctioned the principle of the bill; ‘and 
that they had a right to know from his 
right hon. friends, whether they thought 
the abuses proposed to be remedied by 
this bill were such as ought to be corrected. 
He considered the house as placed in a 
situation in which it had never been be- 
fore. It was new to parliament to have 
the practices proposed to be corrected by 
this bill admitted within thathouse. This 


bill was not to interfere with the sale of 


property; neither would it touch, in the 
remotest degree, the question respecting a 
reform in the representation in that house. 
It was intended to correct an evil acknow- 
jJedged to exist, and upon which the house 
had a right to expect an opinion from his 

majesty’s ministers. As to the first objec- 
tion of his right hon. friend, it might be 
got over by leaving out a few words. 
The other objections also, he was of opi- 
nion, might be got rid of in the committee. 

Mr. Dennis Browne was of opinion that 


parliament had not lost the confidence of 


the public; and if it had, this bill was not 
calculated to retrieve it, for it had not met 
with the approbation of the Soion and Ly- 
curgus of the Crown and Anchor. 

Mr. Curwen, in explanation, stated, that 
he had not been present at the meeting at 
the Crown and Anchor. 

Lord Folkestone did not think it neces- 
sary to argue with the right hon. gent. 
whether the house had or had not lost the 
confidence of the country. The right 
hon. gent. had not lately been found i in 
attendance on the debates of the house, 
and probably from that circumstance, and 
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from his having spent more of his time 
among the public, he esteemed himself 
better qualified to speak as to the degree 
of coniidence the public reposed in ‘that 
house. The right hon. gent. probably 
knew that the house, by the votes they had 
lately come to, had procured universal 
approbation and applause, and stood higher 
than it had ever done at any former period 
in the public estimation. His lordship 
doubted not the right hon. gent. had found 
all this to be the case, during the time he 
had been absent from the house. He 
(lord Folkestone) however would tell him 
what had passed here during the interval 
of his absence. A question had been 
brought forward, charging some of his ma- 
jJesty’s ministers with bargaining for and 
selling Seats in that house; and so far 
from being denied, the offence was endea- 
vourcd to be palliated and extenuated. 
Farther, various members professed their 
belief of the existence of a train of abuses 
of the kind, and the investigation into them 
was not gone into, because it was even 
held out that all the public men in the 
house would be found to have been im- 
plicated. If the right hon. gent. had 
heard these things, and moreover had been 
‘informed, that they were as clear and 
| notorious as the sun at noon day, the noble 
lord left it to him to say, if the present 
bill was the etlect of popular clamour. 

Mr. Lockhart should object to this mea- 
sure if it were intended to stop here, and 
| allow the rotten boroughs to be held by 
their present tenures. He had alw ays 
been of opinion that a moderate reform 
was necessary. 

Mr. Ponsonby understood the discussion 
of the principle of the bill to have been 
postponed till the question for the Speak- 
er’s leaving the chair. Many members, 
| he was convinced, were now absent on 
that understanding. 

The bill was then ordered to be com- 
mitted for to-morrow. 

([Lorrertes.] Mr. Wharton brought 
up the Report of the Committee of Ways 
and Means of yesterday. 

Mr. Whitbread restated his objections to 
Lotteries, and declared his determination to 
take the sense of the house on the Resolu- 
tion on this subject. A Committee had 
been appointed to consider the subject, and 
after a laborious investigation their report 
had been unfavourable. ‘There was an 
argument advanced on the other side, that 
such was the spirit of gambling existing 








| in the country, that whether parliament 
| 
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sanctioned it or not, it must produce the 
effect complained of. For his part, he 
thought that as far as this spirit of gam- 
bling was directed to Lotteries, parliament 
could easily devise a remedy, as they 
themselves were the cause of the mischief. 
It was the government themselves who en- 
couraged the spirit of adventure in 
lotteries, which had produced all the evils 
stated in the Report of the Committee. 
Nothing could be more injurious ina coun- 
try where habits of economy and sober 
industry were instilled into young people 
as the sure means of arriving at wealth, 
than to have in view a scheme where 
wealth was not to be earned by labour or 
industry ; but to come merely from for- 
tune. It must be evident to ministers that 
no real wealth was produced to the coun- 
try by those adventurers in the Lottery. 
In a sober and religious view of the sub- 
ject he thought it most improper that go- 
vernment should countenance the distri- 
bution of wealth in any other manner than 
as the reward of merit. The government 
not only held out encouragement to the 
idle to hope for wealth without labour, but 
also held out encouragement to part with 
all they had, with all that honestly or dis- 
honestly they could appropriate, in order 
to be in fortune’s way. The many evils 
that resulted from lotteries were suf- 
ficiently apparent, but the little good that 
was to be derived from them he should 
now take into his consideration. When it 
was proposed that $00,000/. should be 
raised in the way of lottery, it must be 
considered, that a million, or at least six 
hundred thousand pounds were actually 
taken out of the peckets of the public, and 
that in the most distressing way that was 
possible. In that point of view alone the 
tax would be inexpedient, if it were not 
productive of vice and immorality ; but it 


would be observed that avery great degree | 


of vice and immorality were always pro- 
duced by the lottery, in the encourage- 
ment they gave to insurance, and other 
speculations contrary to law. This was a 
defect which Mr. Pitt was never able to 
remedy, and he could tell the right hon. 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, that to 
his certain knowledge there were persons 
in this town who would outstrip him in 
calculations to evade the penalties of any 
legislative provisions he could propose. 
If the Chancellor of the Exchequer would 
but put off his lottery scheme for a single 
year, he would venture to say, that it 
would be easy to provide for any defi- 
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ciency that might be occasioned by it. 
When it was recollected, that our whole 
expence was near seventy mil!iuns, it could 
not be supposed that a deficiency of 
300,0001. could be seriously felt, or if it 
was felt, it could be easily supplied from 
some source that did not affect the morals 
of the country. There were now many 
widows and orphans who bewailed the ruin 
that was brought upon them by the lottery. 
Without expatiating on the quality of vice 
that was produced, on the number of ser- 
vants and apprentices who were tempted 
to rob their masters, on the number of 
fathers of families who were induced to 
spend upon wild speculations the fund 
which ought to have provided for their 
children ; he would say, that there was a 
sufficient quantity of vice and immorality 
proved to result from the lottery, that 
the right hon. gent. should decline to pros 
pose such a measure. ‘There was a society 
existing for the Suppression of Vice, and 
he understood that one of the rules of this 
society was, that no man should be a sup- 
pressor of vice unless he was a member of 
the established church. This regulation 
would certainly be highly relished by the 
No-Popery gentlemen of the present ad- 
ministration; but if they were to set their 
faces against minor offences, and yet coun- 
tenance the lottery, it would be like cast- 
ing out seven devils from aman, when a 
legion of other devils were immediately to 
enter. He believed that there was no sin 
pointed at in the Decalogue which was not 
encouraged by the lottery. It was a spe- 
culation which always began in covetous- 
ness, and often led to theft. The instances 
were not new, where murders, and particu- 
larly self murder, had been instigated by 
losses in the lottery. A person had been 
introduced to him that was said to be per- 
fectly acquainted with lotteries. The 
man, however, would not confess to bim 
that he knew any thing about insurances, 
although those that were acquainted with 
him declared, that he had been three times 
ruined in the lottery. The lower class of 
the people were dreadfully deluded by 
such men as publicansand waiters in pub- 
lic houses, who were always ready to per- 
suade the idle to adventure in the lottery. 
The profanation of the Sabbath, and many 
other evils much to be regretted, often 
proceeded from the same source. Besides 
these publicans and their waiters, there 
were dreamers of dreams and calculators 
of horoscopes, who also deluded the igno- 
rant with respect to lotteries. The whole 
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gain that was stated as a balance for so 
much mischief, was the 300,000/. that was 
to be gained by the lottery. Now, he 
earnestly . recommended that this sum 
should be left unprovided for until the end 
of the year, and if it were then found that 


there was a deficiency, other means could - 


be taken to provide for it. There was no 
possibility of remedying the evils of lot- 
teries. It might be said that insurances 
might be stopped by cunning informers, 
on the principle of « set a thief to catch a 
thief,” but in the case of lotteries, this 
maxim did not hold, for from the highest 
to the lowest, all were concerned in the 
delusive scheme. If one walked in the 
public streets, we were sure to meet lot- 
tery-offices that called themselves pecu- 
liarly lucky, and enticed the ignorant to 
lay out their money with them. This, 
and all the other artifices by which the 
public were entrapped, appeared to him 
to be evils far beyond all the good that 
lotteries produced. He should therefore 
eppose this Resolution. 

Sir T. Turton replied to the arguments 
of the last speaker. He did not conceive 
him war seal. on good grounds, to state 
that all the ills he detailed arose from the 
lottery. Neither was be -right in stating 
the sum accruing to government, from the 
lottery, at $0u, OOOl. as with the duties on 
stamps, &c. it amounted to 700,000/. All 
the evils mentioned were to be traced to 
insurances, and these the hon. gent. would 
find from his own authorities had been al- 
most done away within the last few years. 

Mr. Windham said he did not wish to 
detain the house by going into a detail of 
the measure, but he believed it to be a most 
scandalous and injurious way of raising 
money upon the pubiic. That a lottery 
engendered vice no man could deny; the 
seductions were strong and numerous, and 
calculated to catch the lower orders of 
the people, whose minds were as weak as 
their passions were strong. A guinea for 
a shilling, and twenty thousand pounds for 
twenty were allurements they could not 
withstand. His feeling had ever been uni- 
form on the subject, and he thought the 
evil so great that nothing but the necessi- 
ties of the state could justify the resorting 
to lotteries. If it were at an earlier period 
of the practice, he should certainly vote 
against it, but as it was now become so in- 
terwoven with the system of finance, he 
saw no particular advantage in opposing it 
at present. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer devended 
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the measure, and said the hon. gent. who 
opposed it (Mr. Whitbread) seemed to 
argue, that if this species of gambling was 
put an end to, it would stop all kind of 
vice. This was, however, straining the 
argument much further than it would bear. 
The circumstances of misery which had 
been alluded to, arose not out of lotteries, 
but from insurances, and could never be 
the effect even of insurance if the lottery 
were drawn in one day. That end he 
thought he could effect, and the course he 
proposed to follow was to confine the 
drawing to that period. The Little Goes 
were much more mischievous than the lot- 
tery, and if that was given up those would 
be greatly multiplied. He had considered 
the Report of the Committee with great 

attention, and he could by no means see the 
mischievous results which the hon. gent. 
who opposed the resolation seemed always 
to have in his view. 

Mr. Wilberforce considered the Lottery 
peculiarly objectionable, because it diffus- 
ed a spirit of gambling among the people, 
while it produced no benefit to the public 
treasury in any degree commensurate to 
the injury it inflicted upon the interest of 
the community, by the number of victims 
which it produced ; by the crowds which 
it deprived of the means, and detached 
from the pursuit of industry. With regard 
to the argument that gambling would “still 
go on, if “this licensed course were put an 
end to, and therefore that it was better to 
continue the Lottery, and thus place the 
system under certain regulations, it ap- 
peared to be quite of the same nature, and 
equally fallacious with the reasons ad- 

vanced to palliate the Slave Trade. For 
there it was urged, that if we discontinued 
the traffic, that it would be prosecuted by 
others without the mitigation of our regu- 
lated system. But such pretences could 
never reconcile his mind to the existence 
of a law for the toleration of that which 
was obviously wrong. 

Sir S. Romilly w ould not have obtruded 
himself on their notice at that late hour, 
had he not thought the arguments of his 
right hon, friend opposite, sophisticated 
and fallacious. The right hon. gent. had 
stated, that if Lotteries were abolished, 
Little Goes would still exist, and cause all 
those evils to fall on the lower orders, 
which were deplored as resulting from 
State Lotteries. Had not public Lotteri es 
been countenanced, Little Ones would 
never have been so general. The latter, 
however, were on!y sought after by per- 
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sons who had imbibed an itch for gaming. 
They did publicly hold out a temptation 
to seduce the honest and industrious from 
the paths of rectitude and sobriety, as is 
common with every State Lottery. 

Mr. Babington made a few remarks on 
the bad effects of Lotteries. —After which 
the house divided, when the numbers ap- 


peared, 

For Lotteries - - - - - - 90 
Against them - - - + = - 36 
Majority in favour of Lotteries 54 





HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Friday, May 19. 

{Irish Tirnss.}] Mr. Parnell rose to 
make his promised motion on the subject 
of Tithes in Ireland. He desired that the 
petitions from the Queen’s county and the 
county of Kerry might be read ; he then 
read the resolutions of the counties of Tip- 
perary, Clare, Wicklow, and Armagh, the 
purport of which went to point out the 
policy of a Commutation of Tithes, and 
addressed the Chair nearly as follows: I 
have thought it right, Mr. Speaker, to put 
the house in possession of the information 
contained in these petitions and resolu- 
tions, in order that it might be known to 
the house, that the motion which I shall 
have the honour to submit to it, is not one 
that arises from the wish of an individual 
to agitate this most important subject, but 
that it is one which has been called for 
by the public voice of a large portion of 
the people of Ireland. The six counties 
which have thusdelivered an opinion upon 
the subject, being each of them of very 
considerable extent, and, as far as Iam able 
to form an opinion, the faithful organof the 
universal opinion of the people of Ireland.— 
Thave no hesitation in saying, that it is the 
universal wish of the people of Ireland, 
that an alteration should take place in the 
mode by which the clergy of the estab- 
lished church are now paid, and amongst 
the people of Ireland I will go so far as to 
include the clergy themselves, because I 
know from an extensive personal ac- 
quaintance with that body, and from the 
grievances that they sustain under the ex- 
isting system, that it is their wish, as well 
as their interest, that an alteration should 
take place. Before, Sir, I enter upon an 
explanation of the motion which I shall 
submit to the house, I wish to make a few 
prefatory observations. J am particular- 
ly desirous to be understood as not attri- 

Vor. XIV. 
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buting to the conduct of the clergy, the 
grievances which the people of Ireland 
sustain on account of Tithes; for, though 
particular instances of oppression have oc- 
curred, I think there is no ground for 
bringing a general charge of oppression 
against that body. On the contrary, I 
believe they do not levy any thing like a 
full tenth of the produce of the land. 
There are no small Tithes in Ireland, a 
modus having been established against 
them. There are no Tithes on cattle ; 
for neither potatoes or flax in the north of 
Ireland are Tithes paid. The Tithe on 
hay in Connaught is 6d. only on any quan- 
tity ; and throughout the country in gene- 
ral, the following statement will apply : 
an acre of wheat producing an average 
crop of 8 barrels, at an average price of 
30s. would give a Tithe of 1-10th of the 
produce of 24s.; whereas the usual rate 
of charge is 12s.: an acre of barley pro- 
ducing an average crop of 13 barrels, at 
an average price of 13s., would give a 
Tithe of 19s. 6d.; whereas the asual rate 
of charge is 9s. 8d.: anacre of oats, pro- 
ducing an average crop of 12 barrels, at 
an average price of 14s. would give a 
Tithe of 16s. ; whereas the usual charge is 
7s.: an acre of meadow producing an 
average crop of 24 tons, at an average 
price of 50s., would give a Tithe of 12s. 
6d.; whereas the usual charge is 6s,: and 
an acre of potatoes producing an average 
crop of 70 barrels, at an average price of 
4s., would give a Tithe of 28s.; whereas 
the usual charge is $s. For these reasons, 
therefore, I do not conceive that any 
blaine attaches to the clergy, as a body, 
for exorbitant exaction of Tithes. 1 also 
wish it to be understood by the house, 
that the wish that has been expressed in 
Ireland of an alteration in the system of 
Tithe, has not been the result of any party 
measures ; that this side of the house has 
had nothing to say to it ; and further, that 
it does not come particularly from the ca- 
tholics of Ireland, but if from one body of 
men more than another, from those pro- 
fessing the established religion. Having 
said thus much, Sir, respecting the origin 
of these petitions and resolutions, I must 
now beg leave to recal to the memory of 
the house what took place respecting them 
in the last session. Conceiving that it 
would be most to the public advantage if 
his majesty’s ministers would take this ba- 
siness into their own hands, I waited upon 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer in order 
to propose to him this mode of proceed- 
28 
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ing. He, 1am bound to say, communi- 
cated his sentiments to me upon the sub- 
ject, in the most candid and explicit man- 
ner, and informed me, as afterwards he 
also informed the house, that the subject 
had bee in under the consideration of his 

m3} esty’s s tiinfsters ; that it would so con- 
tinue to be, and that he hoped to be able 
in this session to bring forward a measure 
to afford relief to the peeple of Ireland. 
The measure of which he gave me an out- 
line was that of enabling incumbents to 
make leases to their parishioners of their 
Tithes for 21 years. it appears, however, 
by an answer given to me early this ses- 
sion by the right hon. gent. to a question 
which f[ put to him on the subject, that he 
is not now prepared to bring forward this 
measure. ‘The business has, therefore, re- 
verted to my hands, and under these cir- 
cumstances, it has been for me to decide 
what course to pursue. If I proposed to 
the house, to refer the petitions on the 
table to a committee of the whole house, 
which I believe is the customary way of 
proceeding, no other advantage could 
have been derived from it than that of the 
discussion of the general subject, because 
Iam sure there was no ground to calcu- 
late upon the consent of the right hon. 
gent., or of a majority of this house to 
such a step; and without it, no measure 
could have been the effect of the motion. 
If, however, I propose, as I intend to do, 
to move for leave to bring in a bill to en- 
able incumbents to make leases for 21 
years, I obtain the benefit of a general 
discussion of the subject of Tithes, and, at 
the same time, I propose a step to which I 
have good ground to expect the support 
of the right hon. gent., and therefore I 
propose to the house what probably may 
lead to an effectual issue. But even if the 
right hon. gent. should not continue to be 
of the same opinion now as- he was last 
year, as to the policy and practicability of 
this measure, I shall not accuse him of in- 
consistency, because that certainly was a 
qualified opinion; but I am able to say 
that I am free from blame for bringing 
forward a measure without having good 
authority for my proceeding, and also to 
say, that the cause of those who are advo- 
cates for an alteration in the system of 
Tithes, have gained much ground by the 
sanction of the right hon. gent.’s admis- 
sion, that an alteration might be made, to 
the extent which | propose, without danger 
to the church.—J am relieved from the ne- 
vessityofanticipating and answering all that 
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I should have had to anticipate and answer, 

if I had not the protecting shield of the right 
hon. gent. to cover me, about the doctrine 
of divine right, and the danger of innova- 
tion. Ineed not fear the clamour of cer- 
tain gentlemen about our present happy 
and enviable condition, nor need I appre- 
hend that my motion will call for a de- 
claration of the necessity of making a 
similar stand for the purity of the church 
to that which to some it appeared to be wise. 
to make for the purity of the state. I have, 
in fact, nothing to do but to state, as 
briefly as Iam able, such measures as in- 
duce me to think that the house ought to 
support the motion which I shal! have the 
honour to submit to it. In the first place, 
if a power should be given to incumbents 
to make leases of their Tithes for 21 years, 
some of those objections which are made to 
the present system of tithes, in consequence 
of its being detrimental to the agriculture 
of the country will be done away ; for 
when a farmer shall have made his bargain 
with the clergymanof his parish, he will be 
able to carry on his improvements without 
that great drawback on his profits, which 
is the consequence of the clergyman’s right 
to a tenth of the gross produce of his land. 
Upon this head, the following are the 
opinions of two very great authorities, Dr. 
Adam Smith and Dr. Paley.—Dr. Smith 
says, “ The tithe as it is frequently a very 
unequal tax upon rent, so it is always a 
discouragement both to thé improvements 
of the landlord, and to the cultivation of 
the farmer. The one cannot venture to 
make the most important, which are gene- 
rally the most expensive improvements ; 
nor the other to raise the most valuable, 
which are generally the most expensive 
crops, when the church, which lays out no 
part of the expence, is to share so very 
largely in the profit.’—Dr. Paley says, 
« But of all institutions, which are in this 
way adverse to cultivation and improve- 
ment, none is so noxious as that.of tithes, 
Tithes are a tax not only upon industry, 
but upon that industry which feeds man- 
kind ; upon that species of exertion which 
it is the aim of all wise laws to cherish and 
promote; and to uphold and excite which, 
composes the main benefit that the com- 
munity receives from the whole system of 
trade and the success of commerce.’”’—He 
further adds: ‘No measure of such ex- 
tensive concern appears to me so practica- 
bie, nor any single alteration so beneficial, 
as the conversion of tithes into corn rents.” 
—Besides these authorities, there is a state- 
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ment of the practical bad effects of tithes, 
in Mr. Thompson’s Annals of Agriculture, 
which will throw considerable light upor 
the subject. Hesays, “ ‘There are 200,000 
acres of land in Herefordshire, which might 
be brought into a proper state of cultiva- 
tion, by an annual expence of 10s. per 
acre. This additional expence would pay 
the farmer 10 per cent. profit, and bring 
into the market 110,000/. besides employ- 
ing 5,000 labourers; but the tithe owners 
would take 11,000/. out of the increased 
produce, and therefore the farmers wou'd 
lose all their profit, and 1 per cent. on 
their capital.”” But, Sir, if thereare these 
general objections to tithes, on account of 
their injury to agriculture, the house should 
consider how much more injurious they 
must be in a country like Ireland, where 
much improvement ts wanting, for in such 
a country, the whole improved value of the 
land depends upon personal labour, skill 
and industry, and the advance and risk 
of private property ; whereas in England, 
avhere lands have been regularly and well 
cultivated for a great length of time, there 
is no very great hardship in occupiers pay- 
ing tithes; and for this reason in particular 
it is very desirable, that such a measure as 
I now propose should be adopted. Such 
a measure will also contribute to remove 
some of the objections which are com- 
mouly urged against tithes, as a way of 
levying money from the people. Accord- 
ing to the present system, the sum which 
each person is bound to pay is not cer- 
tain, but arbitrary: the time of payment, 
the manner of payment, the quantity to 
be paid, ave none of them clear or plain 
to the contributor, or to any other person ; 
whereas itis anestablished maxim of taxa- 
tion, that the tax which each individual is 
bound to pay ought to be certain, and not 
arbitrary; and the time of payment, the 
manner of payment, the quantity to be 
paid, ought all to be clear and plain to the 
contributor, and to every other person.— 
« Where it is otherwise, (Dr. Smith very 
truly observes,) every person subject to 
the tax is put more or less in the power 
of the tax-gatherer, who can either aggra- 
vate the tax upon any obnoxious contri- 
butor, or extort, by the terror of such ag- 
gravation, some present or perquisite to 
himself. The uncertainty of taxation en- 
courages the insolence and favours the 
corruption of an order of men who are 
naturally unpopular, even where they are 
neither insolent or corrupt. The certainty 
of what each individual ought to pay is, in 





taxation, a matter of so great importance, 
that a very considerable degree of inequa- 
lity, it appears, I believe, from the experi- 
ence of all nations, is not near so great an 
evil, asa very small degree of uncertainty.” 
Now, Sir, if the parishioner shall be able to 
make a contract with his clergyman for 
his tithes for a certain number of years, 
at a certain fixed annual sum, tithes, in- 
stead of being a tax subject to ali these 
objections, will be one subject to none of 
them, and therefore the bill giving such a 
power will greatly contribute to amenc 

the present system of tithes.——In the next 
place, as the occupier of land in Ireland 
suilers prine:pally under the present sys- 
tem, from the manner in which the col- 
lection of tithes takes place, this measure 
will be productive of very beneficial con- 
sequences, inasmuch as it will contribute 
to alter this mode of collection. But, be- 
fore | proceed to shew in what degree the 
people of Ireland are now aggrieved by 
this mode of collecting of tithes, it is ne- 
cessary for me to state to the house, that 
the mass of the people of Ireland are cir- 
cumstanced in respect to tithes differently 
from the people of any other country. 
The wealth of Jreland has not yet made 
that progress as to produce that first symp- 
tom of extensive improvement ina country, 
the division of labour to such a degree of 
perfection as to establish a distinct class of 
people, who live by the wages of their 
daily labour, and provide their subsistence 
by expending their wages in purchasing 
of it. The consequence is, that every 
poor Irishman is under the necessity of 
obtaining a piece of land, from which he 
may procure the means of feeding him- 
self and his family. In Ireland, there- 
fore, the whole mass of the common peo- 
ple are landholders, and accordingly 
chargeable with tithes. From this state of 
things two consequences flow, which give 
rise to all the grievances which belong to 
the collection of them. ‘Ihe first, that if 
the clergyman being unabie in his own 
person to collect his own tithes, and, there- 
fore being obliged to employ Proctors, 
or to let them to Tithe Farmers. The 
second, the impossibility of the lower or- 
ders to protect themselves against the: il- 
legal exactions of the proctors or farmers, 
in consequence of their poverty disabling 
them from procuring legal redress in a 
court of law against such iliegal exactions. 
—aAnd it is also in consequence of this 
state of things, that the people of Ireland, 


in respect to tithes, are in a condition 
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quite different from that of the people of 
England in respect of their tithes. No 
man in Ingland is liable to be called 
upon to pay them who is not to a certain 
degree a person of property ;_ if he is not, 
the improved condition of society in this 
country would deter a proctor from treat- 
ing him cruelly, and even if he was so 
treated, he would easily find means of ob- 
taining redress—in fact he would obtain 
it by compelling the clergyman to draw 
his tithe. But in Ireland this privilege 
of obliging the clergyman to draw his 
tithe is virtually taken away from the 
parishioner ; for though he may have the 
right to do so by law, he is made liable 
by a modern law to an action for con- 
spiring against the clergyman, if there 
should be the least appearance among the 
parishioners of any attempt to annoy the 
clergyman by calling upon him to take 
his tithe in kind ; and so completely has 
this Jaw taken away this remedy from the 
parishioner, that the practice of taking 
tithe in kind is now seldom heard of. The 
usual mode of proceeding is this; the 
proctor, with an assistant, views the crops 
in July, and again before or after they 
are saved. He notes the crop and value 
in his field-book. He generally estimates 
by the acre, but sometimes by the barrel ; 
he usually at the second view makes a 
bargain for the tithe with the occupier on 
the spot; reducing the charge to a cer- 
tain degree, and the farmer passes his note 
for it. Ifno bargain is made the proctor 
makes a return to the clergyman agreeable 
to the field-book. The payments are 
generally tardy, the tithe is not paid fre- 
quently for near a year and a half. 
Debtors for 40s. are summoned before 
two magistrates, who hear the proctor’s 
proofs, and give a decree accordingly. 
Debtors above that sum and under 104. 
are processed before the Quarter sessions. 
For sums above 10/. citations are served to 
appear before the Bishop’s Court. If the 
proctor chooses to oppress a poor man, he 
may cite for a few shillings. There are 
no acts ofthe proctor deemed illegal in 
the ecclesiastical courts. He is the fa- 
voured person who replenishes their cof- 
fers. The only remedy which land- 
holders have against any new and extra- 
ordinary demands of the clergy or tithe- 
farmers is faction and intimidation, and 
slight : and as the land-holder has no 
legal remedy agairist exactions of the 
proctors and by the farmers, the mass of 
ihe people are positive slaves to them, 
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they have it in their power always to ruin 
apoor man, first by givingjhim long credit 
and then by suing him for interest, costs 
and tithes in the Bishop’s Court. The 
consequence is, that the proctor, and the 
proctor’s family and friends rule with 
despotic sway inthe parish. In corrobo- 
ration of this statement, I will read, Sir, a 
short extract from the speech of Mr. Lid- 
well, at the Meeting of the County of Tip- 
perary. “ The power of the proctor 
over their little properties is nearly des- 
potic. Do you find any fault (he says to 
the parishioner) with my valuation of your 
crops; you shall smart for it, if you do— 
I will have you instantly served with a 
citation or process ; I will harrass you by 
litigation ; I will ruin you by costs of 
proceedings ; I will take you from your 
businessand employment ; | will hold you 
up tothe gentlemen of the county as a 
disloyal man, who refuse to pay your 
tithes, and raising an outcry against the 
church establishment.”—Such a bill as 
would’ enable the clergyman and his pa- 
rishioner to make a bargain for a fixed 
term of years, at a fixed annual rent, would 
relieve the clergyman from the necessity 
of employing a proctor to value or draw 
his tithe, and enable him to collect the 
sum stipulated to be paid in lieu of it 
himself ; it would do away altogether the 
existence of that still more odious charac- 
ter the tithe-farmer; and it would relieve 
the parishioner from the tyranny and ex- 
action of those most obnoxious instru- 
ments of the church.—I will add, Sir, 
only one more proof of the mischievous 
and fatal consequences which flow from 
the present mode of collecting tithes in 
Ireland, and which arises from a circum- 
stance which took place so late as in the 
month of last February, in the county of 
Kerry. In consequence of the disturbed 
state of that county, great exertions were 
made by the gentlemen and particularly by 
the Catholic clergymen, to persuade the 
people to return to a state of tranquillity. 
‘These exertions proved successful, and at 
a place appointed multitudes attended, 
gave up their arms, and took the oath of 
allegiance. They declared, however, on 
their oaths, that the great suffering which 
goaded them to madness, sprung from proc- 
torship, or the manner of collecting tithes. 
Of the cess itself, unconnected with cle- 
rical agents, they did not complain ; on 
the contrary, they distinctly declared, 
they felt no evil whatever when dealing 
solely and immediately with the clergy- 
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man.—Now, Sir, I conceive it impossible 
for the house, after having heard these 
statements, to hesitate about the expe- 
diency of adopting some measure to re- 
form the abuses belonging to the present 
system of collecting tithes in Ireland.— 
But, Sir, though I think these are circum- 
stances which. ought to obtain for my 
motion the support of the house, I am 
free to confess that the point of view in 
which I am principally induced to con- 
-sider the bill which I propose to introduce 
as a good measure, is, that of its being a 
measure which will very much facilitate 
the carrying into effect at some future day 
some plan for an entire commutation of 
Tithes, and I beg the house will clearly 
understand that [ propose the limited 
measure of granting leases for Tithes, only 
because I see no chance now of carrying 
such a plan into eflect, and by no means 
because I think that such a plan ought not 
now to be adopted. This in truth, sir, 
is the measure which the people of Ireland 
desire, and this is the measure which his 
majesty’s ministers would themselves 
adopt, if they could fully comprehend all 
the evils which flow from tithes, as affect- 
ing the public peace and security: and 
if they could justly appreciate all the be- 
neficial effects which would attend a full 
concession to the feeling of the people of 
Ireland upon this subject. Asa mode of 
levying from the people a pecuniary re- 
muneration of the clergy, they are most 
objectionable ; they are a tax upon the 
produce of land, and not upon the surplus 
of the produce which is left after defraying 
the expences of cultivation, which last is 
the only fund that ought to be taxed. 
They are a tax also completely at variance 
with the maxim, that each person ought to 
contribute as nearly as possible in propor- 
tion to his ability.—But, Sir, if Tithes are 
objectionable as contrary to the true prin- 
ciples of taxation, and as obstacles in the 
way ofagricultural improvement, how much 
more objectionable are they when viewed 
with reference to their effects upon religion. 
They are the source of perpetual strife and 
ill will, and the cause of inveterate and in- 
curable disagreements between the clergy- 
men and his parishioners; and by bemg 
so, they materially atlect his ecclesiastical 
character, and tend to defeat. the sole ob- 
ject of ecclesiastical persons. ‘Fhey are a 
powerful cause of many quitting the 
church, and creating new sectaries, and 
are unquestionably one great source of the 
decrease of religion and morals. But, 





Sir, if there are these objections to Tithes 
generally in whatever country they exist, 
how aggrieved must the people of Ireland 
be by them, when of the whole people 
1-10th belong to the established church ? 
Ihave the authority of the most recent 
enquiries into the population of Ireland 
to take it at five millions, and that the 
Catholics are to the Protestants as 4 to 1. 
And I can quote the authority of Dr. 
Woodward, late bishop of Cloyne, to shew, 
that of the Protestants, one half are Dis- 
senters from the established church. I 
feel that it is not necessary to add one word 
more to prove how repugnant Tithes must 
be to the people of lreland.—And now, 
Sir, after what I have said of the poverty of 
those who have to pay Tithes in Ireland ; 
of the manner in which they are collected, 
and of the people not belonging to the 
church for whose support Tithes have been 
established, is it wonderful that a succes- 
sion of outrage and insurrection should 
have disgraced the page of Irish history ? 
And here, Sir, I must take the liberty of 
saying, that it is not to the people that 
the blame of these insurrections attaches, 
but to the law which has established the 
system of Tithes, and heaped regulation 
upon regulation to compel the payment of 
them. I cannot refer to more decisive 
proof of the influence which Tithes have 
always had in leading people into a resist- 
ance to the laws, than to the evidence of Dr. 
M‘Nevin, one of the principal leaders in 
the rebellion of 1798: 

‘ Speaker. Do you remember Mr. Grat- 
¢ tan’s motion abeut Tithes; was not that a 
« short cut towards putting down the estab- 
‘ lished church? JM<Nevin. Ifthe stability 
‘ of the established church depends on the 
‘ payment of Tithes, the church stands on 
‘a weaker foundation than in civility I 
‘would have said of it; but sure I am, 
‘Sir, that if Tithes had been commuted 
‘according to Mr. Grattan’s plan, a very 
‘ powerful engine would have been taken 
* out of our hands.’ 

I have now, Sir, only to add one more 
argument in favour of the claims of 
the people of Ireland for redress of the 
grievances of Tithes. Mr. Pitt, Sir, when 
he proposed to the people of Ireland 
the measure of Union, in a_ speech 
which was circulated at the expence of 
government, did hold out to them that 
some mode should be adopted for re- 
lieving the lower orders from the pressure 
of Tithes, which, according to his expres- 
sions, “ operate as against practical evil.” 
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This offer on his part was considered by 
the people of Ireland as a part of the 
Union compact; for though not made 
an article of the Union, under the circum- 
stances in which Mr. Pitt stood as minister 
of this country, and ‘particularly under the 
circumstances of the publication of his 
speech by the Irish government, no other 
construction can in justice be given to 
the transaction, than that it amounted to 
a promise to the people of Ireland, and 
which promise the people of this country 
have yet to redeem. 

Before I sit down, Sir, I must request 
that his majesty’s ministers will seriously 
contemplate upon the consequences of re- 
fusing to grant redress of the grievances of 
Tithes, and that they will calculate upon 
the evils which under the present circum- 
stances of the continent, may flow from 
such a refusal. If they will listen to the 
voice of the people of Ireland, and do that 
which will conciliate their feeling towards 
them, no danger need be apprehended of 
conquest by a foreign power; but if they 
do not conciliate them, then they will 
place the empire under circumstances of 
risk and danger, to which it ought not to 
be exposed, and they will be responsible 
even for the existence of the empire. I 
hope, Sir, that these observations will pro- 
duce their due effect; and I shall conclude 
with moving, “ That leave be given to 
bring in a bill to enable ecclesiastical per- 
sons, having aright to Tithes in Ireland, 
to demise the same for a term of twenty- 
one years.” 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer, in rising 
to give his most decided opposition to the 
measure now proposed, felt himself also 
bound to state his reasons for that opposi- 
tion, and though he owned he had felt 
himself in some degree waver in his opi- 
nions, in the course of the conversation he 
had with the hon. gent. on the subject, 
yet, upon the most mature consideration 
he* could give it, he was now already of 
opinion, that nothing radically beneficial 
could be effected. He had even so strong 
a wish on the occasion as to go the length 
of preparing a bill for the purpose, al- 
though the hon. gent., in all he had said, 
had not stated how his plan was to be 
carried into excution. Inthe course how- 
ever of his investigation, he had found 
such difficulties in his way, so various 
and so multiplied, as obliged him to 
abandon his intentions, as altogether im- 
practicable. He wished to look at it as 
a measure likely to calm the disquietudes 
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that existed ; and now he felt bound to 
object to the measure proposed, as seeming 
likely to excite an expectation of some- 
thing more to follow on the back of it, 
and thus effecting the very mischief in- 
tended to be allayed by it. The last 
argument used by the hon. gent. was that 
nine-tenths of the people of Ireland were 
not protestants: this shewed that some 
great diversion of Tithes from the pre- 
sent system was intended, and therefore 
he conceived they were called on to 
pause before they proceeded, without 
accurately knowing how far they might 
be called on to proceed. ‘They should be 
guarded in their expression of the exist- 
ence of evil; the hon. gent. had said the 
people of Ireland were anxious for a com- 
mutation of tithes; is there any plan for 
that purpose? had the hon. gent. digested 
any such? had he formed any system of 
substitution? For his part, he believed 
that in the event of any such being adopt- 
ed, and if the consequence was found to 
be that they paid more than they do at 
present, the people of Ireland would not 
be very much in love with the alteration ; 
and yet such he firmly believed would be 
the probable case in such an event, inas- 
much as he was satisfied, that on the whole 
the tithes did not, according to their pre- 
sent mode of collection, produce 50 percent. 
of their real value. Besides, what must they 
do in proceeding to carry the proposed 
measure into effect? They must in the first 
instance institute a commission for the pur- 
pose of ascertaining what was the real value 
of tithes, in order to know what was the com- 
mutation at which it wasto be fixed ; and 
did gentlemen suppose, that any plan, 
founded on such principles, could afford 
ease to the people? He thought the very 
reverse would turn out to be the case, and 
tend rather to produce than allay the dis- 
content so much complained of.—How 
then could it be said that the people were 
in favour of an abolition of tithes? It might 
be true they were so now; but would 
they be so if they found they were to pay 
so much more than they do at present, 
upon a commutation founded upon a fair 
and full estimate of the value of their 
tithes? The landlords might indeed be 
favourable to the measure, as the surplus 
beyond the present rate would probably 
find its way into their pockets. But, after 
all, where was the hardship to be found 
in the payment of tithes? What owner of 
land could say he was entitled to lands, 
either by purchase or descent, which he 
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did not hold among other terms subject to 
the payment of tithes? if, then, he had no 
right to compiain, still less had the tenant 
who took them, knowing they were sub- 
ject to the incumbrance. He particularly 
felt himself bound to oppose the present 
motion, as the hon. gent. had expressly 
stated that the present was to be consider- 
ed as astep merely leading to other inno- 
vations, which he could not approve. 
He had watched the hon. gent. through 
the whole of his speech, and he could not 
find out any specific plan which he meant 
to propose. Was it intended by his bill 
to enable the clergy to make leases of 
their tithes, or was 1t intended to go fur- 
ther, and compel them to do so? If the 
former of these was intended, the act 
might become a mere dead letter. By 
the law, as it now stood, the clergyman 
could grant a lease of his tithes during his 
own incumbency ; and if he did not feel 
any inclination to adopt such a measure, 
as things now stood, it was not to be ex- 
pected he would be more likely to do so 
after passing the act. With respect to the 
power proposed of binding the successor, 
the evil was obvious in the danger of the 
incumbent being induced by the tempta- 
tion of a present fine to make a lease, 
which would be highly prejudicial to the 
interests of those who were to come after 
him, or else tosubmit such leases to the 
approbation of the bishop. ‘This, would 
be found to be a duty inpossibie to be dis- 
charged conscientiously, besides being at- 
tended with considerable expence to poor 
tenants for the making out their leases; 
and even if they were willing to be at the 
expence, would be found to be a mere mat- 
ter of form, from the impossibility of the 
bishop being acquainted with the merits 
of each particular case. These were 
among the difficulties which, in his at- 
tempt to frame a measure likely to be effi- 
cient, he had found so strong as to induce 
him to abandon all hope of being able to 
remove them. ‘There were, besides these, 
other difficulties in the way. To whom 
were the leases to be made, to the tenant 
or to the landlord? If to the latter, the 
tenant would surely not be benefited by 
the measure, but rather to the contrary, as 
in that case the landiord would put in his 
pocket that which now, by the lax mode 
of levying tithes, fell to the share of the 
tenant. Besides, he considered, that if 
the system were proper to be adopted at 
all, it should not be partial or confined to 
ne part of the empire, but rather be uni- 
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versal in its operation, and as such he had 
intended it in case he had found it practi- 
cable.. He trusted he had shewn to the 
satisfaction of the house, that it was upon 
sufficient reasons, and not caprice, he had 
altered his opinion on the subject ; and he 
thought it better at once to negative the 
proposition, than to hold out a false hope, 
where no possible benefit could be ex- 
pected to follow from it. In regard to the 
pledge stated to have been made, relative 
to the commutation of tithes, as an event 
to take place consequential to the Act of 
Union, he could only say he had never 
heard of such a thing before ; but be that 
as it may, who ever heard of such a pledge 
as binding between two countries, instead 
rather of iooking to the articles themselves 
of that union, in order to judge of their in- 
fraction or preservation ? 

Mr. Tighe. Sir, as | intend to support 
the motion of my hon. friend, because I 
conceive it might be of some service in 
doing away part of the evil, which results 
from the mode of collection according to 
the present system, yet I can not support 
it without declaring that I consider it to- 
tally inadequate to give that relief which 
I shouid wish to give to the people of Ire- 
land, and consequently that it will be un- 
satisfactory to that nation. And moreover, 
this discussion must be attended with some- 
thing more than disappointment to the 
people, when they know that the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer having, as he says, 
long contemplated a similar measure, and 
even prepared a bill for the purpose, was 
induced by what he calls an infinity of dif- 
ficulties, to abandon even his inadequate 
modifications. And having contemplated 
in his mind what was little more than fu- 
tile, to have ended his purposes in nullity. 
For Lagree with my hon. friend that no- 
thing but a general measure can be satis- 
factory to the people : a measure of com- 
plete commutation or abolition. And as 
the right hon. gent. intended the bill 
which he contemplated as a bar to future 
relief, so I may doubt that, even if the pre- 
sent motion were passed, it might not be 
considered rather as an impediment than 
as an assistance to the speedy accomplish- 
ment of a general and perfect relief from 
the system of tithes. At any rate it would 
be only a slight palliative to an inveterate 
disorder.—Nor can I ever agree ta consi- 
der the declarations of the British minis- 
ters at the time of the Union as less than 
pledges on the part of Britain. So were 
they held out to the Irish nation, and se 
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were they always received in that country. 
And the declarations of Mr. Pitt made in 
this house on the part of government, and 
uncontradicted, were even stronger than 
what were stated by my hon. friend. In 
those declarations, and in the pamphlets 
dispersed in Ireland by the government 
previous to the Union, under the name of 
Speeches of Mr. Pitt, that minister was 
made to declare, not only that « some 
mode ought speedily to be adopted for re- 
lieving the lower orders from the pressure 
of tithes,” which he described as “ pro- 
ductive of great practical evil,” in that 
country, but he made it precede the other 
promises he held out to the Irish nation, 
and which he combined with it for the 
purpose of deluding that nation, namely, 
of giving a fair consideration to claims of 
the Catholics, which never has yet been 
given, and of providing an adequate main- 
tenance for their clergy, which has never 
yet been provided. But moreover, sir, Mr. 
Pitt declared, that « these were the grounds 
on which he ventured to propose a legis- 
lative Union.” Observe, sir, they were 
the grounds on which he ventured to pro- 
pose that measure. Did Mr. Pitt, then, 
mean to build the Union, with those base 
materials which he used, and then to take 
away the grounds and foundations on 
which he professed to rear that ill-com- 
pacted fabric? Or did Mr. Pitt mean only 
to deceive the Irish nation? Which opi- 
nion will his imitators and successors attri- 
bute to him? or which line do they intend 
to adopt? If Mr. Pitt spoke with sincerity, 
then the most omnipotent minister of Eng- 
land would not venture to support an 
Union, unless these measures were subse- 
quently to be adopted : the first of which 
was the relief of the lower orders from the 
pressure of tithes. Mr. Pitt himself would 
not even venture to propose it!—that is to 
say in other words, that the most confident 
minister of England thought the attempt 
would be dangerous to the connection of 
the two countries, instead of useless, unless 
it was cemented by those measures of 
which he artfully held out the prospect.— 
But, sir, what power, what ability, what 
strength have the present discordant mem- 
bers of the cabinet, so superior to Mr. Pitt, 
that they indeed can engage to satisfy the 
people of Ireland, and to retain that coun- 
try for Britain, upon grounds he did not 
venture to adopt? pocketing the inde- 
pendence of Ireland, and withholding the 
price; assoonastheir draft was honoured, 
denying the debt.—But then we are to- 





night informed that his majesty’s Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer has year after year 
been contemplating upon some measure 
for a modification of tithes; but that year 
after year the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer has been so bewildered in his con- 
templations, that he has been forced to 
abandon them altogether; and after all 
his contemplations he has not been able to 
bring forth one single simple proposition 
on the subject, nor produce one atom of 
information. Now, sir, is this the way in 
which an injured and dissatisfied country 
is to be amused ? is it the respectful mode 
of treating the claims, the interests, the 
expectations of a populous nation? a na- 
tion whose destiny hangs over your poli- 
tical horizon now, like a dark and silent 
cloud. Is it the way to fulfil the promise 
held out atthe Union? or is this a period 
to hesitate at any attempt of acknowledged 
amelioration? to delay inevitable reform ? 
to stand like a puny child on the margin 
of the sea, fearful to wet its feet, though 
conscious that it soon must plunge in? Is 
it a time to neglect the interests of a proud, 
injured and brave people, when every pass- 
ing moment is fraught with change? when 
the scenes of the European drama are 
shifting with such great rapidity, that the 
actors themselves are unprepared for their 
exits and their entries?—I stand, sir, in 
the same predicament as several other Irish 
representatives, that of having been in- 
structed by my constituents to support in 
parliament, not any particular or specific 
mode of relief, but to support any modifi- 
cation whatever which may be proposed 
with regard to tithes; and, for that rea- 
son, I shall vote for the present measure, 
though I think it totally inadequate to ac- 
complish any general or perfect work of 
relief. But so little do the people of Ire- 
land concur with the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer in finding that infinity of diffi- 
culties in the subject, that they say, and 
with truth, that any system whatever 
would be preferable to the present. And 
the reason of this difference of opinion is 
obvious ; he speaks from unwillingness to 
grant the relief, but they from the sensible 
pressure of the evil. Let the right hon. 
gent. propose any modification whatever 
that may have occurred to his contem- 
plations, and it will be received with gra- 
titude by the people. And this is the 
mode in which they reason on the difficul- 
ty ; that is, in spite of legal sophistry, or 
the arguments of the right hon. gentleman, 
they cannot help considering tithes to be, 
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in their nature and their origin, which 
really and traly considered they are, and 


can be nothing else, namely a mode of 


taxation for the maintenance of the cier- 
gy; so it dees not appear that there 
would be great difficulty in substituting 
any other mode of taxation or any other ap- 
propriated fund for the present; because that 
any mode by which the salaries of the 
clergy might be collected in Ireland 
would be preferable to the present: and 
a better tax might be easily substituted 
for one which is the worst possible in its 
eflects. But, says the right hon, gent., 
tithes are not a tax, because he purchases 
his estate subject to them. May he not 
purchase his estate subject to the land- 
tax? and is it therefore a less tax, from 
the burthen of which he may be relieved 
by the legislature, or which may be ynodi- 
fied in any way or exchanged, or sold, as 
it actually has been, when the public ser- 
vice may require? And why may not 
tithes as easily find a substitute ? If the 
payment must proceed from the land 
only, why not substicute a per centage 
upon rents? or ifthe salaries of the clergy 
ought to be paid by all subjects eqnally, 
why not substitute a property tax on any 
other fund appropriated to the purpose? 
And as there are now actually in Ireland 
not one establishment only, but three reli- 
gious establishments recognized by law, 
such a tax would enable the state to give 
an adequate maintenance to all the three 
establishments. And according to com- 
mon policy and justice, it should appear 
that all the ministers of religion acknow- 
ledged by law should be amply supported 
by the public, or at least so far as to ren- 
der them respectable to and independent 
of, their congregations, And if a fund 
was established for this purpose, even 
in part by the sale of the ecclesiastical 
tithes, contrived with any other means, the 
surplus of such funds might be applied to 
redeem. the lay impropriations.— Now, 
sir, I could wish with regard to every sub- 
ject, but more particularly with regard to 
this, that the gentlemen of England were 
fully apprised of the situation of the sister 
island ; and principally with the situation 
ef the lower orders. With regard to 
tithes Ireland is peculiarly cireunstanced, 
and in all respects differently from Eng- 
Jand. In this country they are in general 
paid by the members of one church to the 
ministers of the same church: but in Ire- 
land they are chiefly paid by the poor, and 
for the support of a clergy of a different 
You. XIV. 











persuasion. In England wherever there 
is a modus or a composition the payinent 
of tithes is no grievance: it is cheerlully 
paid ; or itouglt to beso; and { doubt if 
i should vote for any alteration in the sys- 
tem of tithes in England. But will you 
teach the people of freland not to consi- 
der their grievances according to their own 
ideas and feelings; where the tithes are 
principally paid by the poorer orders of 
catholics; where all the pastures cf the 
rich protestant grazier, where all the 
gardens, plantations and demesnes of the 
rich protestant proprietor, resident, or non 
resident, pay nothing to the support of 
their own church, while the cottier or la- 
bourer, who lives, or rather rots at his 
gate, cannot dig a meal for his children 
trom his garden, at least in the south of Ire- 
land, until the proctor’s arbitrary demand 
is satisfied: and let it be what it will, it 
must be satisfied, or the wretchis threat- 
ened with what sounds more dreadial in 
his ears than the echo of French artillery 
would do, he is threatened with a citation 
to an Ecclesiastical court ; that is to say, 
a Citation to ruin. And ibis for a church 
trom which he receives neither temporal 
comfort nor spiritual consolation: for a 
church whese doctrines were never pro- 
mulgated in Ireland, at the time of the 
Reformation, by the messenger of peace 
nor the minister of the gospel: whese 
dogmas and whose articles were never 
preached in Ireland but by the thunder of 
British musketry, nor ever written cn the 
hearts of the Irish nation but by the sharp- 
ness of British swords: an establishment 
which never obtained in that country much 
more than a name, a mere outward form, 
a sort of sketch of existence, under the 
bloody banners ef Elizabeth and Crom- 
weil. And morecver, the mode of pay- 
ment by-tithes was not of prescriptive 
right in Lreland, nor even of ancient stand- 
ing; and I doubt if they were known, or 
levied, or ascertained by law in Ireland, 
previous to the Irish acts for their collec- 
tion under Henry the eighth; and though 
the preamble to those acts may recite a 
supposed claim of the clergy, yet there is 
no ev:dence of their having been, un‘ess 
very partially, established in the country 
before that period. And from that period 
to the present day they have been the 
constant subject of grievance and resist- 
ance ; the pretence for every insurrection, 
the watch-word of every rebellion, the €ver- 
lasting spring of every animosity to Britain. 
The Ivish parliament was generally and 
he i 
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earnestly petitioned on the subject. This 
house would have been generally peti- 
tioned but for the peculiar circumstances 
of the country. Two pretty strong peti- 
tions have been read to the house this 
evening, and several counties have very 
strongly expressed their opinion on the 
subject in Resolutions and Declarations. 
mee might have done so, but for the 

xiety on the part of the government 
zz suppress the voice of the nation. A 
right. hon. gentleman cries, no: and I 
will therefore mention one instance in 
which they shewed more than anxiety, if 
the information which I received is true, 
and what was rather extraordinary and 
unconstitutional, if 1 am informed right, 
for I do not speak from personal know- 
ledge ; a sheriff of a southern county, at 
the commencement of the present admi- 
nistration, Was, in a very unusual manner, 
superceded in his 6 fice, for att empting to 
obey the requisition of respectable free- 
holders to summona county meeting upon 
the subject of tithes.—Sir, were the opi- 
nion of ircland leit frec, and were no incli- 
nation to appear on the part of this parlia- 
ment, to redeem the pledge which Eng- 
land gave at the Union, for as a pledge it 
was received by Ireland, it is not for those 
measures which I mentioned, in confor- 
mity to the promissory declarations of 
Mr. Pitt, that your table would probably 
be soon covered with petitions from every 
county and town in that kingdom, but for 
that measure which would indeed at once 
relieve vou from the pledge, and relieve 
Ireland from her present state of anxious 
and sickening expectation, namely, for a 
repeal of the ‘Act of Union. 

Mr. D. Browne thought it was the 
most serious duty of government to attend 
to the evils arising out of the present sys- 
tem of tithes in Ireland. He was friendly 
to the motion of the hon. member, and to 
any proposition which bad for its object 
the amelioration of the state of the Irish 
peasant. He feared it was too late in the 
session to enter with due deliberation on so 
important a subject ¢ but if it was brought 
forward early in the next, it should have 
his support. 

Mr. Grattan observed there was no sub- 
ject that pressed more upon the feelings of 
the Irish people than tithes. It affected 
them inevery way. First, it came in the 
shape of the proctor to the door of the poor 
man’s hovel, backed by an indefinite de- 
mand, and followed by a law-suit and a 
charge for agency.—The proctor was odious 





to the Irish peasant. He was the greatest 
little oppressor that ever roused the indig- 
nation of a people. He wasa character, 
who, having no connexion with religion, 
yet in Ireland seemed identified with it.— 
Indeed, with the powers that the present 
system of tithe-collection gave him, he 
must always be an oppressor. He was 
also a dishonest man. He not only op- 
pressed the poor peasant, but he cheated 
the parson. He was aiso the cause of, the 
odium incurred by the clergy. The right 
hon. member avowed himself a friend to 


| commutation for tithes. In establishing 
| that, he was for all care being taken that 


the clergy should not suffer by the depre- 
ciation of the value of tithes. He thought 
that the plan he once had the honour to 
propose to the Irish parliament very prac- 
ticable, and that much of the disturbances 
that afterwards prevailed in that country 
might have been avoided by its adoption. 
As the system now stood, it operated with 
peculiar hardship upon by far the greater 
portion of the population of Ireland. It was 
a hardship upon the catholic to pay two 
churches—-one which he paid from choice, 
and another from necessity; from the 
latter of which, as it was well expressed 
by his hon. friend (Mr. ‘Tighe) he receiv- 
ed neither spiritual consolation nor political 
protection. He was convinced the poor 
in Ireland would derive great advantage 
from a commutation. The questian it- 
self was to be debated on two grounds, 
both as respecting the measure itself 
proposed, and as leading to a system of 
commutation. ‘To the latter he professed 
he had been always friendly; he was al- 
ways friendly to the church establishment, 
yet he could not but think that the nature 

of tithes served only to render the clergy 
disrespected. He would not diminish their 
income, although he considered it abun- 
dantiy ample; but he would not have it 
remain unceriain. He allowed there was 
difficulty in applying a remedy to the evil, 
but he would not allow it was impossible. 
[f gentlemen will not enquire, they cannot 
expect to be informed; and the only way 
he knew of to acquire information, was to 
go into a committee, and therein to learn 
the state of the Irish church. If the right 
hon. gent. had good grounds for the change 
in his sentiments, he thought he was 
equally well founded in adhering to his. 
It was idle and ridiculous to talk of inquir- 
ing into the real value of tithes, for if they 
did so, they would equally inquire into 
their application, and the purposes for 
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which they were originally granted; and, 
in that event, he apprehended the clergy 
would be found to be no great gainers by 
this inquiry ; the true object of inquiry 
would be, what was a fit and proper sup- 
port for the clergy? and upon that inquiry 
he was sure they would not be left less 
rich; and he did not wish they should be | 
more so.—A great hardship in tithes was, 
that they were not merely a tithe upon 
the produce of the land, but also, of neces- 
sity, upon the labour in the attainment of 
that produce. The uncertainty of that 
produce was likewise thé foundation of 
disputes every year, unless they did that 
by agreement which should be cone by 
act of parliament. [le had himse!f at two 
different periods, proposed what lie consi- 
dered a remedy for the evil, and he thought 
either of them was preferable to the pre- 
sent sysiem; in like manner he consider- 
ed the present Bill, as proposed, at least 
feasible. Atthe period of the existence 
of that Bourg ger of disturbers calied 
White Boys, he had proposed, and a cler- 
gyman me adopted a system of commuta- 
tion, by which he had obtained an income 
considerably larger, and with mutual satis- 

ction, than he pee have obtained by 
the regular mode of levying tithes.—The 
system of leases he by no means consider- 
ed as impracticable ; and they would cer- 
tainly have the good effect of eurbling the 
farmer to foifow and enjoy his industry 
without the dread of any fresh demand 
being ‘made upon that industry. He con- 
sidered the principle a good one, and com- 
mutation eligible, as securing to the farmer 
the greatest blessing he was capable of re- 
ceiving—a secur ity. against uncertainty ; 
and if “the right hon. the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer doubted it, the best mode of 
deciding the question would be to establish 
a commission to inquire into the subject. 
An acreable rate, he understood, would sa- 
tisfy the parishioners, and improve the in- 
come of the clergyman, 

Mr. M. Fitzgeraid supported the motion, 
and in doing so, represented the hardships 
of a million of the people of Ireland, who 
were exposed to greater burdens in regard 
to tithes than the people of England: and 
in Ireland no poor rates and no paupers 
were supported at the public expence, 
while those here were supported by poor 
rates and in workhouses. He thought the 
fate of the Irish peasant not superior to that 
of the negro. The present measure went 
to his amelioration, and therefore he con- 
tended it ought to be voted for. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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Mr, /M‘Naghten argued against the mo- 
tion. He should be glad to hear of any 
plan that was likely to effect a change that 
could add to the comforts of those paying 
tithes, but he had as yet heard of none 
that could meet with his approbation. He 
recommended to gentlemen not to bring 
forward any measure of this sort until they 
could prepare a proper substitute for that 
which they meant to remedy. 

Mr. Croker said, that he had often turn- 
ed his attention to the subject of the tithe 
system of Ireland, and never had done so 
without Coming to a conclusion that this 
system was a great inconvenience, if not a 
severe grievance to that part of the empire. 
No one could feel more desirous than he 
did to amend or alter the oppressive parts 
of it; it was the conviction of his mind, 
that some modification would be useful, 
and he felt it to be his public duty to take 
the first fair and favourable opportunity of 
effecting it; but it was those very fecl- 
ings that obliged him to oppose the motion 
of the hon. gent. which he sincerely 
thought would render more difficult, if not 
altogether impossible, the effective remedy 
of the evils complained against. In the 
first place, the time at w hich this measure 
is proposed is totally unsuitable: at so 
late a period of the session, to enter on a 
subject of such vast importance, of such 
intricate detail, and such various interests, 
would be in fact to insure its defeat, and 
by such defeat to create a prejudice against 

t, when hereafter brought forward at a 
es season. He thought, too, that as a 
remedy of the system, it was totally inade- 
quate, ‘and he could not think that enabling 
the clergy to make tithe leases for a} 
vears, would in any considerable degree 
alleviate the pressure on the peasant “and 
the poor. But his great objection to the 
motion arose out of his anxious wish to 
ameliorate the existing system, because 
the proposed bill went in fact to perpetn- 
ate it; it went to pledge the good faith of 
parliament to its continuance for 21 years 
at least, during which time no change 
could be proposed ; 3; but it went farther, 
and extended its existence for 21 years, 
from the date of any future lease that 
might be made under it, before the actual 
change should be ap pro oved; so that at 
whatever time we should agree to a modi- 
fication of the system, 2] years must 
elapse before it could become effectual. 
Under these circumstances, and from this 
pressing consideration, he felt himself 


obliged, as a friend to the principle af 


s 
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tithe reform, to oppose the introduction of 
the present bill, which must inevitably de- 

lay, and would probably prevent for ever 
that reform which he desired. 

Mr. Hutchinson supporied the motion. 

le thought the tithe system in in: oland 
was perfe ct in parapenaon to that ae lre- 
land, and although the present propo- 
sition did not go to remedy the evii, 
yet it pledged ce house, that earlv in 
Next session they would turn thcir atten- 
tion to it. 

Mr. French moved the Previous Ques- 
tion, as he saw no prospect of the house 
being able to discuss the rcqena during 
this session, and it was only a 
a fee cling which they could not gratily 

On the Previous Question being put 
from the Chair, 

Mr. Wilberforce rose, and stated his 
anxicty that some remedy shouid be 

adopted for the evils coinplamed of, 
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i that he did 
| but such a one as would secure the clergy 





but | 
he saw no prospect of iiuetia iw any thing 
pros} S 
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the establishe| church, he should cer- 
tainly object to the measure upon its prin- 
ciple. 

Mr. Ponsonby said there was no reason 
to apprehend that the measure for re- 
medying the evils complained of could in- 
fringe upon the Protestant Church, as it 
was one of the essential provisions of 
the Unionthat that should be maintained 
as the established religion of the land. 
tle ,understood that ihe generality of the 
ecclesiastical bodies in Ireland were all in 
favour of a change in the system of col- 
lecting tithes, wa it was only afew of 
the hig ler order who objected to it. 

Mr. Parnell said in reply that he by no 
means desired an abolition of tithes 5 
not wish for any alteration, 


a fair equivalent for what they 
sessed ; that the inference he drew trom 
the relative numbers of Catholics and 
Protestants went merely to this, that if 


now pos- 
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electua! during the present session. ‘The 
house were at present much in want of 
injormation upon the subject of Irish po- 
licy, a circumstance which was much to 


nine-tenths of the people were to pay the 
clergy of the remaining one-tenth, they 
ougit to be permitted to pay them in the 
way the most easy and agreeable to 


theinselves. He 


be regretted, but as it could not proceed 
to propose a retnedy, he should wish this 
question to be disposed of by the pre- 


said he was extremely 
surprised to hear it objected to his motion 
that the period cf the session was too late 


for entertaining it; because the Irish 
Chancellor of “the Vxchequer would on 
Wednesday next propose to the house to 
lay new taxes upon the people of ireland, 
tu the amount of 2 or 400,000/, per an- 
num. If then it was not too late to im- 
pose new burtuens upon the people, how 
can it be too late to redress a grievance of 
which the pecple of Ireland universally 
complain ¢ 

A division then took place, when the 
Previous Question was carried by a ma- 


vious question, rather than an actual nega- 
tive. 

Mr. Secretary Canning thought it amount- 
ed to the same thing, whether the house 
disposed of this question by a direct ne- 
gative, or by the previous question being 
put, as it was evident to him, that the 
time, propriety, or expediency of the mea- 
sure, held out no prospect of its being pos- 
sible to remedy the evils complained of 
during this session. It was not by sudden 
fits nor starts that any great evil could be 
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got rid of ; but there must necessarily be | jority. 
many considerations of all its bearings, For the Previous Question - - 137 
and much discussion upon every point, Against It---+-+-+--+--+-- 62 


and every interest affected by a change 
previous to its adoption. Although the 
union of the two countries had identified 
the interests of them both, yet still there 
was a necessity for nice disctimination be- 
fore avy alteration of a particular system 
should take place as to, or so as to as- 
similate it with that of the other, as much 
depended upon local circumstances. He | mitted whether it would not be desirable 
should vote for the previous question, | to postpone the debate upon this important 
although it was not usual to propose it | subject to a fucure day. 
upon the bringing in a bill, as he did Mr. Curicen was at all times anxious to 
not object to the motion upon principle. | hear the sentiments of the house upon 
If, however, he thought, that it had been | this question ; but as he was aware that 
proposed with a view to infringe upon | some of the clauses in the bill were dis- 


Majority ---+----+--+--- 75 

[Mr. Curwen’s Rerorm Bitt]—Mr, 
Curwen moved the order of the day for a 
Committee on the Seats in Parliament 
Bill. 

Lord Folkestone, after the long discus- 
sion which bad already taken place, sub- 
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approved of, he should not feel indisposed 
to posipone the discussion, because he 
should theteby have four or five days to 
reconsider these clauses. 

Mr. G. Johnstone thought, that after a 
discussion which bad lasted for six hoars, 
this question could not receive a fuli 
discussion and he was therefore for the 
postponement. 

On the motion of Mr. Curwen, the 
question having been put that the Speaker 
do leave the Chair, 

Mr. Ridley Colburne declared, that if 
this bill were to pass, four-fifths of the 
boroughs would be affected by it. The 
motion of which am honourable friend of 
his had given notice for a Reform in Par- 
liament, was less objectionable than this 
measure, and therefore this bill should 
have his decided negative. 

Sir W. W. Wynn observed, that he was de- 
ecended froin those persons who had origi- 
nated the acts against bribery at elections, 
and for the trial of controverted elections, 
and consequently a friend to any measure, 
calculated to promote the objects professed 
in those acts. ‘Those who gave money 
for their seats, did it with a view to get 
it back; and, though some of those who 
get into parliament in that way were good 
members, others were bad, and conse- 
quently he should support the bill. 

Mr. George Johnstone rose and spoke as 
follows :—Mr. Speaker ; 1 much approve 
ef the sentiments expressed by the hon. 
gent. (Mr. Ridley Colburne) who first 
spoke in this debate. He has stated sufli- 
cient ground to satisfy the house, that if it 
were to adopt the remedies proposed by 
the author of the Bill, there would ensue 
evils much greater than those which it is 
now sought to cure. But there are rea- 
sons still more cogent, which induce me 
to believe, that it is the duty of the house 
to reject the proposition in its pregent 
stage. ‘This isa measure of no ordinary 
nature; my hon. friend modestly pro- 
fesses to desire only to carry into effect 
the Resolutions which stand recorded on 
our Journals; but his Bill is broad and 
comprebensive in its enactments ; and, if 
passed into a law in its present shape, will 
alter the composition of parliament in such 
a degree, that few; indeed, of the persons 
I have now the honour to address, could 
retain their seats, if they complied strictly 
with all the obligations about to be im- 
posed.—It appears to me, that there is no 
sufficient ground stated for the house to 
adopt measures of so dangerous and so in- 





definite a nature. The constitution, under 
which we enjoy so many blessings, is not 
the work of art; it is not the work of 
human wisdom alone, but has been pro- 
duced by a happy combination of circum- 
stances, during the lapse ef ages; and to 
hazard the safety of such a fabric by mea- 
sures of dangerous reform, whose conse- 
quences the house cannot calculate, seems 
to be the height ef folly and presumption. 
The hon. baronet (Sir Watkin Wynn) 
has quoted, with great apprebation, the 
Treating Act, the Bribery Act, and the 
Act for regulating Elections; I concur 
with him in the applause that he has be- 
stowed upon those wise statutes; but I 
wish the house to regulate its conduct by 
the conduct pursued by our ancestors on 
those important occasions. It was not on 
any speculative principles that those acts 
were adopted ; it was not until the evils 
they were meant to remedy were felt and 
observed, in their practical effects. Our 
ancestors were long aware of the conse- 
quences of excessive treating at elections; 
but it was not until the year 1696, when 
great and extensive evils were endured, 
by the competition among the great fami- 
jies to obtain returns to parliament, that 
any legislative remedy was judged neces- 
sary. In like manner, bribery may have 
been coeval with the importance attached 
to seats in this house ; but it was not until 
the evil was brought before the view of 
our ancestors, in an aggravated form, at 
the election for Beverley, that the present 
act to prevent it was adopted. So, also, 
the partial decisions on controverted elec- 
tions had been complained of for a length 
of time; but it was not until the disease 
assumed a more malignant character; it 
was not until parliament, reviewing the 
repeated decisions it had pronounced, 
under ministerial influence, on the case of 
Mr. Wilkes, became ashamed of its own 
conduct, and applied the remedy con- 
tained in Mr. Grenville’s Act.—Since all 
legislative provisions are in themselves 
evils, by restraining natural liberty, it is 
not a sufficient ground to have recourse to 
them, that certain habits prevail which 
seem unbecoming and improper. We 
must trace them in their practical conse- 
quences ; and before the house adopts a 
legal remedy some practical evil should 
be apparent, of a plain, distinct, and un- 
equivocal nature. — Now, Sir, whatever 
may be the various means by which gen- 
tlemen attain the honour of sitting in this 
house, where shall we find the practical 
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evils of the present constitution? Is it m 
the admission of persons unworthy of so 
high a trust from education, from charac- 
ter, or from manners ; or is it in the neg- 
lect and misconduct of parliament itself? 
Tam aware, that parliament, out of doors, 
is charged with every degree of miscon- 
duct. I know, that we are said to be ut- 
terly unworthy of public trust; but be- 
cause we are calumniated abroad, let us 
not calumniate ourselves. Let our pro- 
ceedings be carefully examined; let our 
conduct be compared with the conduct of 
other public bodies, in other nations, in- 
trusted with similar power, or compared 
with the conduet of our ancestors in the best 
periods of our histery ; and let the country 
decide whether we have discharged our 
duty. Let us be judged with reference to 
what has existed im any age, or in any 
country. From such an ordeal we shrink 
not; but let us not be tried on the theo- 
retic principles of virtue, which have never 
had a practical existence, and are, in fact, 
inconsistent with the frailties of human 
nature.—To listen to what has been ex- 
pressed out of doors, and what indeed has 
been hinted within these walls, it might 
be supposed that the Parliament of Eng- 
Jand resembled the Senate of Venice, le- 
gislating only for its own benefit and 
advantage ; but what foundation exists for 
this and other charges? Have the mem- 
bers of this house been found to exempt 
themselves from the public burdens in 
any imstance? or, on the contrary, is 
it not notorious that, amidst the diffi- 
culties induced by extended taxation, 
whenever we are at a loss for a new tax, 
we have immediate recourse to that class 
of tax, which bears more immediately 
upon ourselves—to the assessed taxes? 
Have we, in any instance, sought peeuliar 
privileges for ourselves? Is not every one 
of those, which existed at his majesty’s 
accession to the throne, now abolished? 
And so little effort. did this seem to re- 
quire, that the Bill by which the last of 
our privileges was extinguished, (Mr. Ser- 
jeant Best’s Bill,) passed through the house 
almost without notice; and the process of 
the law is now, in every respect, the same 
towards members of this house as _ to- 
wards the lowest and meanest individual in 
the land. Gentlemen appear to be sur- 
prised that I should even mention such to- 
pics, so little does the idea enter into the 
mind of any one among us; but let it 
be recollected, that to obtain exemptions 
and privileges for their members, has 
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been the first effort of all public bodies in 
foreign countries, possessing powers simi- 
lar to our own.—But are we less careful 
of the public money than were our ances- 
tors ? Is parliament more disposed to lavish 
the resources of the state than in other 
times? Amidst facts innumerable, since the 
Revolution, it is sufficient to state, that 
even so late as in this reign, when, in 
1769 it was proposed to pay the debts of 
the Civil List, parliament voted the mo- 
ney required; and yet ministers refused 
to produce the accounts, by which alone 
the propriety and necessity of the grant 
could be judged. In the present time, does 
there exist a minister’so lost to all sense 
of propriety as thus to conduct himself? 
or, if such a minister could be found, is 
there a man within these walls who would 
not raise his voice to express his indigna- 
tion !—But it is said, that there prevails 
the greatest abuse inthe expenditure of the 
public resources, and that we are unwill- 
ing to make a reform.—Is there any truth, 
any justice, in the charge?—The know- 
ledge obtained upon this subject is, in it- 
self, a proof of strong desire to reform 
and amend; since it is the result of the la- 
bours of committees appointed by parlia- 
ment, with a view to examine, and cor- 
rect, whatever of evil may exist in our 
system. But with all our diligence, and 
alj our researches, what is the amount of 
the abuses we have discovered, and what 
the conduct we have adopted ? The abuses 
discovered in the naval branch of expen- 
diture, by the laborious diligence of a 
most meritorious commission, must be pro- 
nounced as very considerable, compared 
with the extentof the service. And even 
the abuses that existed were chiefly carried 
on in the West Indies, which is beyond 
the reach of ordinary vigilance, and have 
now ceased. In the expenditure of the 
military department there has been found 
more ground for complaint, as was to have 
been expected from the indefinite nature 
of the service to be performed. But has 
there been shown any tardimess to restrain 
the evil when discovered? and are not re- 
medies applied, such as promise to be ef- 
fectual? It has been. truly said, that the 
abuses in each gentleman’s private house- 
hold exceeded the abuses in the public dis- 
bursement, on a comparison of their respec- 
tive amounts. Let gentlemen consider the 
prodigious magnitude of the services which 
are carried on; let them consider that 
they extend to every quarter of the globe ; 
and is it astonishing that, under such cir- 
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cumstances, all the vigilance, all the at- 
tention cf government, should sometimes 
be unable to prevent the frauds of the per- 
sons in whose hands such trusts are re- 
posed? Do gentlemen expect that any go- 
vernment should be more vigilant in. the 
discharge of its functions than is the Bank 
itself, whose attention, whose regularity, 
has ever heen proverbial? and yet we 
find, that in the very simple functions 
which belong to that body, and in spite of 
all its care, a fraud was practised upon it 
a few years ago, to an extent far exceeding 
any which has taken place in the various 
and complicated duties, that belong to go- 
vernment. But here again, to form a just 
estimate of what is due to ourselves, let 
us Compare the practices of former times ; 
let us look to the abuses that existed in the 
time of the duke of Marlborough, in which 
he himself, as commander-in-chief of the 
army, was a participator. What was the 
conduct of Mr. Walpole, when secreta- 
ry at war? so late as in the seven-years’ 
war, similar practices prevailed to a de- 
gree which enabled our commissaries to 
start into rivalry with the most ancient 
and opulent families of the kingdom. In 
the American war they likewise existed, 
though not to so enormous an extent; but 
in the present times the house has the sa- 
tisfaction to know, that these evils have 
in all cases been mitigated, and in many 
completely restrained. Where our com- 
missaries are within the control of govern- 
ment, they have executed their duty with 
singular purity and honour; in Holland, in 
Egypt, in Hanover, in Spain: and if in 
the West Indies considerable frauds were 
practised in the year 1796, effectual means 
of correction have now been adopted.— 
Did the proceeding of the house, not 
many nights ago, and the countenance 
given to the propositions of an hon. gent. 
(Mr. Henry Martin), show an unwilling- 
ness to examine and amend whatever there 
be of evil in our institutions? Did it not 
appear that the pensions and sinecures 
amounted to only a one hundred and eigh- 
tieth part of our annual expenditure? and 
was there not manifested, on all sides of 
the house, a disposition to retrench any 
part of this charge, which should on a fair 
examination appear superfluous ? Is it no 
proof of public virtue that a revenue ex- 
ceeding 60 millions is collected at no 
greater expence than 2,700,000/. ; a less 
rate than is paid by many individuals in 
this house for the sale of their sugars, o1 


's allowed by the Lord Chancellor to the 





| receiver of any landed estate under his 


authority ? Far from acknowledging neg- 
lect or criminality, | confidently maintain, 
that the conduct of parliament, in late 
years, gives it a great claim to the con- 
fidence and gratitude of the country, 
which our ancestors never possessed, — 
But it is said, that, on a late memorable 
occasion, parliament displayed the gross- 


| est proof of misconduct, of corruption, 


and of contempt of the sentiments and 
opinions of its constituents. So little am I 
disposed to regard this transaction in the 
same light, that I do not hesitate to assert, 
that when the passions of the people shall 
be so far abated as to enable them to take 
a calm and dispassionate view of all the 
circumstances attendant on it ; or were 
an intelligent foreigner a to pro- 
nounce upon it, it must be declared to be 
a case, which, beyond all others, manifests 
the power of the popular branch of our 
constitution. The son of our sovereign 
holding an office of the highest trust, 
which, by the acknowledgment of all 
mankind, he had discharged with eminent 
ability, put upon his trial by the unani- 
mous voice of this house, on the accusation 
of a person very littie known in parlia- 
ment, and totally unsupported by any 
party. After a most patient and laborious 
investigation, where the chiet evidence was 
a woman under the influence of jealousy 
and hatred, altogether destitute of charac- 
ter or morals, a personage so exalted in 
rank and dignity compelled to retire from 
his high situation, in spite of all the efforts 
of administration, aided and supported by 
such parts of opposition as had ever filled 
or entertained an expectation of filling 
public stations. But it is denied that this 
resignation was the result of the opinion 
expressed by the house of commons it- 
self. It is said a very large proportion of 
the house decided favourably to the Duke 
of York, and that it was the voice of the 
people, alone, which compelled him to 
resign. In the view that I take of our con- 
stitution, considering it as a machine for 
practical purposes, I am satisfied when a 
bereficial resuit is attained; nor am [ 
anxious to inquire, when our object is ac- 
complished, by what means it is brought 
about ; but surely it was parliament itself 
that compelled his royal highness to re- 
sign. No person who observed the public 
proceeding of the house, and knew the 
feelings and sentiments that pervaded it, 
would deny that it was prepared ultimately 
to have concurred in a vote for his royal 
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highness’s removal from office, had not his 
resignation prevented it; although it re- 
fused to record on the Journals a resolution, 
which, in a case of much doubt, affixed an 
indelible reproach on his character. But I 
am prepared to go stiil further, and to 
assert that this result is, inreality, the most 
beneficial that could be attained ; and 
such as a moderate and politic person 
would have desired, whatever had been 
the light in which he viewed the conduct 
of the Duke of York. By his removal 
from office, the great practical object in 
view was attained; and for all purposes 
of example, the public nature of the in- 
quiry, and the result, would operate to 
deter others, quite as forcibly, as if we 
had proceeded to the severest punishment: 
at the same time, by refusing to record on 
our Journals the Resolutious proposed, 
we abstained from degrading monarchy in 
the person of a prince so nearly connected 
with the throne, and escaped from the se- 
rious embarrassments which would have 
ensued, had the regency, or the sovereignty 
of the realm, descended to a man dis- 
graced and dishonoured by the deliberate 
and solemn vote of parliament. Lament- 
able, indeed, will be the condition of the 
country, when parliament shall be found 
insensible to the feelings of the nation ; 
but far more calamitous will be the times, 
when it shall become the mere echo of the 
voice of the people. Individually we 
ought to sympathize, we ought to partake 
of every sentiment of those, by whom, 
and for whom, our authority is constituted. 
But in the resolves of parliament, the sen- 
timents of the people ought ever toappear 
softened and retined ; divested of all their 
grossness; and, above all, purified from 
that passion and violence which is inse- 
parable from popular feeling. But it is 
contended, that the practices which this 
bill attempts to remedy are contrary to 
the theory of our constitution. After what 
has passed in parliament; after it has 
been said, that the practice complained 
of is “ notorious as the sun at noon-day,”’ 
(sce p- 519). it would be prudery in me to 
deny that something of the kind may 
exist. But I cannot admit that it is “ no- 
torious as the sun at noon-day ;”’ and if 
such abuses prevail, I believe them to 
have been uniformly practised in secrecy. 
When gentlemen, however, appeal to the 
theory of our constitution, they appeal to 
that which I do not distinctly compre- 
hend, to something of which I suspect 
they themselves have no very definite con- 





ception. So much, however, is Certain, 
that every theory of our constitution 
differs altogether from the practice. Our 
theory supposes the power of the consti- 
tution to be lodged in three branches, 
checking and controlling each other; 
while it is perfectly evident, that, by the 
change of circumstances, the whole prac- 
tical power of the constitution is vested in 
the house of commons, which, by with- 
holding supplies, may entirely control the 
other two branches of the constitution. It 
is sufficient for me to know, that it has 
produced greater practical benefits than 
have been found to exist in any other go- 
vernment, ancient or modern; and, as 
long as we continue to enjoy such bless- 
ings, I shall never be studious in the pur- 
suit of theoretical amendments. But ano- 
ther, and a better ground, is taken, when 
gentlemen say, we seck to restore the con- 
stitution to its ancient purity ;—this I fully 
comprehend ; I join issue with them ; and 
if they will point out the times in which 
greater purity existed than in the present 
times, I will gladly recur to the practices 
which then prevailed. But let us examine 
this question: gentlemen would scarcely 
wish to go back to the times of the Tudors, 
when parliament was the base instrument 
of the legal vengeance of our monarch. 
As little would they recur to the times of 
the Stuarts. Many useful laws were en- 
acted in the reign of Charles the second ; 
but will it be denied, that almost ail the 
chief leaders in the house were actually 
in the pay of France ? But I suppose that 
we are to look for an example in the reign 
of king William, when those self-denying 
ordinances, which are so mucli the object 
of admiration in the present day, (the laws 
against placemen and pensioners), were 
passed. Let us look a little at the practice 
of those times: is it not notorious that the 
monarch himself received a present of 
10,0001. ; that the Lord President of the 
Council received 5,000/.; and that a per- 
son was found, who disgraced the chair 
now so honourably filled, by the accept- _ 
ance of a bribe of 1,000/.? Nor are these 
solitary cases. There is scarce a page of 
the history of those times, in which some- 
thing of the same sort will not be found. 
If we proceed to the succeeding reigns, 
we shall find our ministers, Walpole and 
Stanhope, acknowledging in this very 
house their mutual peculations and em- 
bezzlements. In the following years, how 
many abuses were practised in respect of 
the South-Sea bubble, and the Corporation 
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for the Benefit of the Poor? and how many 
members of this house were expelled, in 
consequence of the grossest frauds? Surely 
then, inno part of sir Robert Walpole’s ad- 
ministration shall we find an example of that 
purity to which we may refer ; in fact, it was 
not until the administration of Mr, Pelham 
that ministers were free from the reproach 
of personal corruption, not such practices 
as are now stated to exist; not the exer- 
tion of influence ; not arrangements, by 
which men may come into parliament 
here to exercise a free agency, all which 
prevailed to the same degree as at pre- 
sent; but the absolute receipt of monies, 
of bribes in their own persons, for the 
vilest and most unworthy purposes. Per- 
haps it is impossible better to illustrate the 
difference between those times and the pre- 
sent, than by a reference to what took place 
concerning the very piece of ground at Chel- 
sea, which has been amaitter of so much dis- 
cussion. Sir Robert Walpole, the minister, 
without a pretence, scrupled not to obtain 
from the crown a grant of the land of a 
national charity, for his own individual 
benefit; and the transaction passed en- 
tirely without notice, whilst the grant ofa 
part of that very ground, for a valuable 
consideration, proceeding through all the 
forms required by the law, has set the na- 
tion in a ferment. In saying this, how- 
ever, I desire not to be understood as ap- 
proving, in any degree, of the latter 
transaction ; it is not “for the credit of go- 
vernment, and ought to have been avoid- 
ed. But let us look at times somewhat 
more within our own memories; let us 
look at the administration of lord North. 


It were needless to weary the attention of 


the house, by tracing the various instances 
of ministerial influence, and of parliamen- 
tary servility, exhibited in the proceedings 
on the Middlesex Election; it is sufficient 
to state, that towards the close of the Ame- 
rican war, when most of the counties in 
England had petitioned for a careful re- 


view of our expenditure, the motion of sir | 


George Saville, for laying before parlia- 
ment the Pension-list, was rejected, and 
ministers condescended to inform the 
house of such pensions only as were pay- 
able at the exchequer. Does any minis- 
ter now exist so hardy as to propose to 
parliament such a vote? or if, lost to 
shame and prudence, he suggested such a 
proposition, how many of this corrupt and 
degraded parliament would support him ? 
These facts are sufficient to prove how 
much more pure and honest is the pre- 
Vo. XIV. 
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sent practise of parliament, when com- 
pared with any former period of our his- 
tory; and, indeed, gentlemen, when they 
talk of restoring the constitution to its an- 
cient purity, are themselves compelled to 
acknowledge, that our constitution is in a 


progressive state of amendment. An hon. 
gent., (Mr. Whitbread) himself the chief 


supporter of reform, distinctly stated the 
fact; he told us, that parliament was re- 
forming itself; that since the Grenville 
act the franchise of three boroughs had 
been extended; and that every borough 
in the kingdom was attempting to iree it- 
self from the controul of the patron by 
whom it had hitherto been ruled. The 
fact is undeniable; and if 275 members 
were returned to parliament by individual 
interest, as was stated in the Petition for 
Reform in 1797, the proportion is now 
greatly diminished. No one cau deny the 
sentiment that now pervades every town 
and city in the empire; nor is it to be 
doubted, that in a very few years their in- 
dependence will be exerted to such a de- 
gree, that no returns will be made by in- 
dividuals, but those who are possessed of 
burgage tenure. Is it nothing, likewise, 
that, by the operation of the wise laws al- 
luded to early in the debate, all the dis- 
order, all the riot, all the confusion for- 
merly incident to elections, is at an end ? 
In former times these were great and se- 
rious evils; they were not the pretences 
on which the septennial act was justified ; 
but they were felt by grave and well-dis- 
posed persons to be ‘of such a nature, as 
greatly to serve in justifing parliament, 
when itextended its own power and dura- 
tion. Even Mr. Burke, in our own times, 
in arguing this question, speaks of the dis- 
orders, attendant on elections as an 
important consideration, why the du- 
ration of parliaments should not be short- 
ened. Every one has read of the disor- 
ders that ensued in the metropolis, on the 
electiop of Trentham and Vandeput; we 
ourselves witnessed the evils incident to the 
elections of Mr. Fox and lord John Towns- 
hend. Is it no benefit, that such scenes 
of violence and disorder are now entirely 
at anend; and that the elections in 1806 
and 1807 were conducted with as little 
confusion as occurs in the annual choice of 
our magistrates —Another great and im- 
portant change stands recorded, by the 
most incontrovertible of all evidence—our 
own proceedings. The house had occa- 
sion to scrutinize the mode of election in 
no less than eighty cases, in the short 
2U 
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space of a twelvemonth; and in no one! men, and to contend that it is the best and 
instance was bribery proved to have been} most honourable conduct that can be pur- 
practised ; and in very few was it even, sued in parliament. It is not, however, to 
alleged. When there exists such mani- | discuss the question, but to profess my own 
fest proof of the amended state of our re-| conviction, that public duty is far better 
presentation, when our laws have been so | discharged by an imitation of the member 
far effective, it isa little too much for the | for Yorkshire, (Mr. Wilberforce), who, 
hon. mover of this Bill to propose to us to| keeping his mind entirely free from all 
enact new and severe laws for the purpose | party bias, is ever ready to throw the great 
of correcting bribery. This part of his | weight resulting from his talent and intee 
bill is, at least, unnecessary ; it is in ab- | grity into that scale, which is in danger of 
solute contradiction to the evidence before | being forced from its proper balance.— 
us, and seeks to remedy an evil, which is | Waving, however, further observation on 
proved to be sutliciently restrained by ‘this point, it cannot be denied, that, if 
the laws now actually in being.—But the | party must exist, it is highly desirable it 
hon. gent. complains, that the landed in- | should exist in the most mild and mode- 
terest has lost its preponderance, and that | rated form. This I consider to have been 
the influence of the monied interest is now | the fact in a remarkable degree since the 
too great ; an evil which he hopes to cure | year 1784, and the reason is evident: If, 
by the present bill. I would remind the | on the one hand, difference of principle 
hon. gent., that this complaint is not new; | among parties would seldom lead to dan- 
that it has existed in all times; and was | ger or violence, were it not united with a 
never more loudly urged, than in those | difference of interest among the individuals 
times of purity to which we are referred, | of which parties are composed ; so, on the 
—the times of king William; then also | other, party, when proceeding solely from 
was it attempted to set up a distinction | individual motives of interest, cannot lead 
between the monied and the landed inte- | men long to depart from truth and justice, in 
rest, with as little success as, 1 hope, will | a cultivated age such as the present, In the 
attend the present effort. The hon. gent. | times of the Stuarts a great difference of 
deems this mischief to have prevailed | principle existed, even among good men, as 
chiefly since the year 1784; and even the | to the relative power of the crown and of 
right hon. gent., (Mr. Windham), whose | the people. It wasnot altogether settled at 
opinions I much admire on all other points, | the revolution, since king William ventur- 
seems to think, that, by the transactions | ed to set the will of the crown in opposi- 
which then eccurred, a great change was | tion to the feeling of the people, in respect 
produced in our constitution. lagree with | to some of our best and most wholesome 
that right hon. gent., that a great change | laws, particularly the law for regulating 
did then take place; but it was a change | ‘Trials for Treason, which he rejected dur- 
not injurious to the popular branch of the | ing several sessions, and to which his assent 
constitution; it was the triumph of the po- | was not obtained until the latter period of 
pular part of the constitution over the | his reign. The throne was secured to the 
house itself. In adopting Mr. Fox’s East | house of Brunswick by the efforts of the 
Judia bill, and by the measures it afier- | Whigs; and they continued to govern the 
wards pursued, to restore Mr. Fox and kingdom until the accession of his present 
lord North to his majesty’s councils, par- | majesty. From that date no difterence 
liament acted in direct opposition to the | has existed in this country, founded on 
feclings and sentiments of the people ; | any diflerence of political principle ; all 
aud we need not be astonished, that in the | classes of party-men have sought only to 
result of the conflict it was defeated. The | preserve the constitution such as it is; but 
alteration resulting from that transaction, | the contest that arose respecting the line 
and the change of representatives in so | of policy to be pursued towards America, 
many places, which ensued upon the gene- | and the opposite opinions maintained in 
ral election, consisted, not in any prefer-| parliament for so long a time upon that 
ence for the monied interest, as contrasted | subject, had, in a manner, enlisted parlia- 
with the landed interest, but in moderating | ment under separate leaders. By an uni- 
the strong spirit of party which before | on, they at once endeavoured to control 
prevailed in the house and the nation. | their sovereign, and endeavoured to disre- 
And here 1 must permit myself a very | gard the opinions of the people. Since 
short observation, on the anxiety gentle- | the failure of that attempt, the party-feel- 
men manifest to profess themselves ps ing that has prevailed in the house has 
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been nothing more than preference for 
one or other of the great leaders, now un- 
fortunately no more, whiose talents guided 
itsdebates. In point of practical conduct, 
it is probable that, which ever had been the 
minister, nearly tlic same measures as have 
been pursued, would actuaily have been 
adopted. Under such circumstances, it is 
not possible that the spirit of party should 
pervert, in any very great degree, men’s 
fair and honest judgments. By this abate- 
ment of party-spirit; by the great influ- 
ence of public opinion on our proceedings; 
and sometimes by the direct part, which 
the people have taken in public atiairs, ex- 
pressed in the resolutions of public bodies ; 
the increase of the influence of the crown, 
arising from its enlarged revenue and ex- 
penditure, has bee counteracted. Since 
that time, the warmest friends and the 
most zealous supporters of administration, 
have always reserved to themselves a free- 
dom to withho!d their support, and even to 
oppose measures of which they did not 
approve ; and parliament will be found to 
have displayed a degree of independence, 
which, on no former occasion, was mani- 
fested. Symptoms of this spirit were first 
shewn in respect of taxation. In former 
times, a minister, who failed in persuading 
parliament to adopt a tax, seldom retained 
his power any long period of time. ‘The 
fall of sir Robert Walpole soon followed 
the rejection of his propositions for the 
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Excise; but Mr. Pitt was compelled to | 


give up the Shop-T'ax, the Maid-Servants’ 
‘Tax, and the tax on Succession to real pro- 
perty, without any abatement of his gene- 
ral power or influence. When the Decla- 
ratory Bill for India was introduced, many 
of his best friends asserted their free agen- 
cy, professing still the same warm desire 
to support his administration. ‘The same 
spirit was more distinctly shewn in re- 
spect of the general plan of fortification ; 
and, notwithstanding the brilliant success 
which had attended his measures in Hol- 
Jand, and the recent submission of Spain, 
when he proposed to involve this country 
in a war with Russia, the attempt was re- 


sisted, and parliament asserted its right of 


judgment—a circumstance the more re- 
markable, when it is considered that this 
was a question depending on details, known 
only to the cabinet, and on which patlia- 
ment had always been used to vote on con- 
fidence. But the case which, beyond ail 
others, proved the independence and vir- 
tue of parliament, was the proceeding 


adopted concerning lord Melville. We saw 
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a minister, who had been in office for 20 
vears, who had displayed great talents 
and ability, who possessed the favour of 
his sovereign, and enjoyed the confidence 
of his country in a bigh degree, at once 
driven into disgrace, tor neglecting to ree 
strain the conduct of a dependant in the 
misuse of the public money. Neither the 
influence of administration, the power of 
the crown, nor the tears of Mr. Pitt, were 
found availing to induce the house to ab- 
stain from requiring his removal from the 
privy council, on an occasion where he 
had failed in his d duty to his country. All 
these are proofs of a degree of indepen- 
dence, of public spirit, and of public 
virtue, which will not be found in the his- 
tory of any nation, or in the proceedings 
of parliament during the times of our an- 
cestors. ‘Ihey abundantly prove, that we 
have discharged our duty with honour and 
integrity ; and should induce the house 
to disregard the present clamour, which 
must soon subside ; being founded in an 
exaggerated and impassioned view of a 
late transaction, and in no degree justi- 
fied by our conduct, which, in every stage, 
has been wise, moderate, and just. Influ- 
enced by these sentiments, | maintain that 
no change is necessary ; but, even if a 
change were necessary, is the bill of the 
hon. gentleman calculated to amend the 
character or composition of parliament ? 
What is the conduct of the persons whom 
he seeks to exclude from this house? If 
I ask out of doors, or even if 1 ask some 
within these walls, they will answer like 
the hon. baronet, (Sir Watkin Wynn.) 
that they are peculators and jobbers, who 
having bought their seats seek only to ob- 
tain a remuneration for the expenditure 
they have thus incurred, who are at all 
times ready to say to their constituents (in 

the words ‘of the story), “ 1 shave bought 
you, and now I wiil sell you.” But is this 
the fact? and are they found to discharge 
their duty less conscientiously than other 

members? What is the class of persons 
supposed to purchase seats iu this house ? 
Merchants ot extended connexion, and of 
great wealth ; men who have served their 
country abroad in the naval and military 
profession; lawyers of great eminence ; or 
persons who by any other means have 
arrived at considerable aflluence or dis- 
tinction. iaving provided for all the ne- 
cessaries and luxuries of life, and a surplus 
still remaining, instead of wasting it in 
maintaining an increased retinue, or more 
splendid equipage, they dispose of it im 
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obtaining an introduction to this assembly, 
anxious to become known to all who are 
great and eminent among their country- 
men; and often honestly hoping, that 
when questions come under discussion, in 
which, from the habits of their life, they 
are conversant, they may be useful to their 
country. They are men who have a dis- 
position to preserve, if not always endowed 
with a capacity to amend, the constitution 
of their country. The powers of the legis- 
lature are at least safe in their hands. And 
what is the course they are found to pur- 
sue? They generally support the minis- 
ters to whom his majesty has intrusted the 
administration of public affairs ; and such 
generally is the first duty of every good 
citizen, in dangerous and critical times 

like the present. But whenever measures 
of a doubtful nature are proposed, are 
they the persons who most readily sacri- 
fice their moiege and opinions at the 
shrine of power? Are they the men who 
adopt the measures and opinions of go- 
vernment by wholesale? Consider the 
case [of Mr. Dick] so lately brought 
under our review: here we find a gentle- 
man connected with government by long 
habits, and bound by the ties of relation to 
the chief minister of Ireland, his guardian 
and his friend, retiring from the “honour- 
able situation which he possessed, rather 

than give a vote contrary to his feelings. 

Or, rs the test of virtue be the conduct 
pursued by members of parliament in res- 
pect of the Duke of York, it will be found 
that there is among the famed 125 a larger 
proportion of gentlemen, such as the pre- 
sent bill would exclude from parliament, 

than of persons connected with the landed 
interest ; and an infinitely greater pro- 
portion, than of persons who are e supposed 
to be connected with the aristocratic branch 
of our constitution. I call upon gentie- 
men onboth sides of the house, who have 
filled official situations, to declare whether 
it is amongst this class of persons that the 
most importunate suitors at the treasury 
are to be found. For themselves, they 
are precluded by their situations from 
seeking any thing ; for their families, in 
general, they have little to desire ; for 
their constituents, no provision can be ne- 
cessary from the nature of the circum- 
stances. Some may require facilities for 
their commerce ; others may occasionally 
possess an ambition to be raised to the 
honour of the baronetage ; but, upon the 
whole, Iam confident that they are the 
persons, who least frequently are found to 
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solicit favours, and who, in the votes they 
give, discharge their duty most conscien- 
tiously. Now what ground can there be, 
either from experience or from speculative 
reasoning, to suppose that, if the law pro- 
posed couid be rendered effective, and 
persons possessing parliamentary patron- 
age were precluded trom disposing of it in 
the way asserted, and compelled to fill 
their seats with candidates who made them 
no return, such men would better dis- 
charge their parliamentary duties? Were 
persons possessing parliamentary influ- 
ence so to dispose of it, are we to expect 
that they would seek no reward, or have 
no personal objects to gratify ? Is this con- 
sistent with human nature, or with expe- 
rience? ‘They would equally seek some 
selfish gratification ; but, instead of ob- 
taining it in the manner they now do, 
they must obtain it from government. On 
this point we are not without experience, 
and I wish the house calmly to weigh the 
practical results. Let ug suppose a gen- 
tleman, possessed of considerable parlia- 
mentary influence, acquired, as some will 
say, by the basest arts of management, 
but, as may probably be the case, by ex- 
ercising kindness and protection to all 
around him,—suppose him to seek return, 
for the pains and labour he has exercised 
in the acquirement of so great an influ- 
ence, by introducing to parjiament persons 
connected with the monied interest,—sup- 
pose even that he adopts only such as are 
reconmended by the treasury ; at least 
the tie by which they are bound is loose 
in its nature, and will be found to serve 
only on ordinary occasions. While the 
machine of state proceeds in its ordinary 
course they may be found to lend a 
willing aid; but whenever doubts occur, 
whenever points arise, on which men of 
honourable minds may fairly differ, they 
will be found divided in opinion, each 
asserting his own conception of the 
case. Suppose the same power and influ- 
ence exerted gratuitously to return to par- 
liament friends of the minister; even if 
that minister were as great, and as power- 
ful, and as virtuous as Mr. Pitt, could he 
withhold from one to whom he owed so 
great an obligation successive degrees of 
advancement in the peerage, even if two 
steps were required in the course of one 
year? If, on the death of such a minister, 
he transferred his powerful aid to his suc- 
cessor, would a minister, as stern and rigid 
in the discharge of his duty as lord Gren- 
ville, refuse to such a person those honours 
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of the peerage, which are mastly confined 
to characters who have upheld the glory 
of their country by the most brilliant 
achievements in its military service, or di- 
rected its councils in the Cabinet. Or 
suppose another course adopted; that, 
instead ofan alliance with government, he 
should adopt the party of opposition ; not 
only support them by his friends, but at a 


time, when no hope of returning to power | 


remained, when their case seemed utterly 
hopeless, actually bring into parliament 
several who had once been members of 
administration. If by any change of for- 
tune those ministers were again called to 
power, what bounds can be set to his 
claims, and to their honest gratitude ? 
what honours, what distinctions, would not 
be heaped upon him? or to what office 
in the church, in the revenue, or in the 
military or naval service, would not his re- 
commendation be considered to afford a 
most incontrovertible claim? And are 
these imaginary cases ; or will not every 
one recognize their existence within his 
own remembrance? However unfitting, 
however unseemly, the practice ailedged, 
Ido not hesitate to assert, that, in its prac- 
tical effects, it is far more benefical, than 
if the possessor of parliamentary influence 
be compelled to seek a return in the way 
described. In the one case, a remunera- 
tion is obtained, sometimes from the inno- 
cent vanity, often from the laudable ambi- 
tion, of him who enters this house. In 
the other, it will be sought by the pursuit 
of those honours, which ought only to be 
the reward of eminent service, or by pro- 
moting to all the offices of the state the 
dependents and connections of the posses- 
sors of parliamentary influence. In the 
one instance men come into parliament by 
means which we may not approve; but, 
when here, are generally found to exer- 
cise their duty with a fair portion of inde- 
pendence and impartiality. In the other, 
they may enter the house in a manner to 
which no reproach belongs; but, when 
here, they will be found to be no more 
than the mere organs of their patron, who, 
having made his arrangements with one 
or other party, announces his will by 
these his iastruments. Can any man he- 
sitate to say by which of these courses the 
public service will be best promoted ? But 
it is not only on public occasions thet such 
an influence will be found to be mischiev- 
ous; even on questions which are more of 
a judical than of a public nature, in all 
questions that regard private rights, we 
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shall find that, as often as private bills are 
under discussion, the same baneful and 
predominating influence will assert its 
power; nor is this mere speculative rea- 
soning: every gentleman must already 
have telt and witnessed its operation. But 
the hon. gent. has conceived, that by his 
| bill a larger portion of the landed interest 
; will be introduced to the house. If the 
landed interest are to exercise the same 
arts in boroughs which are now supposed 
to be practised by tiie monied interest, I 
realiy do not see in what respect we shall 
be gainers; and if he supposes that per- 
sons possessed of parliamentary influ- 
ence will use it only in favour of their 
neighbours in the country, he indulges 
the most groundless hope. Do the pre- 
sent possessors of influence, who are sup- 
posed to disdain ali pecuniary advantage, 
seek for representatives among that class 
of persons? Do they not prefer their reia- 
tions, or persons over.whom they can pre- 
serve a direct control? or gentlemen bred 
to the law, who, by their talents and elo- 
cution, may advance the interests of the 
party they espouse? Or, do they not 
sometimes appear in parliament, as in a 
court of justice, by their attorney? There 
is, however, another class of boroughs, in 
which the hon. gent. may suppose his 
landed friends will be reeeived with fa- 
vour. He may indulge the expectation, 
that many of those, who now court mer- 
chants and bankers from London, will se- 
lect in their stead the landed gentlemen 
in the neighbourhood : but this is no: less 
a visionary hope ; they must either make 
themselves acceptable by the same means 
as are now found efficacious; or the per- 
| son, who is now content to perform the sub- 
| ordinate duty of agent and manager, will 
| himself be the member. He is the person 
immediately known and connected with 
the electors in small boroughs; he mae 
nages all their affairs; he assists them 
| amidst all their wants and necessities ; and, 
if they exercise a pure and unbiassed 
choice, to him will it be directed. Then 
indeed would our constitution be destroy- 
ed ; then would the representatives of the 
nation no longer represent its property 5 
and the experience of a great and power- 
ful kingdom has sufficiently demonstrated, 
that, if ever power and property are 
disunited, the possessors of power will 
very soon wrest the property from the 
inert and nerveless hands in which it 
is vested. Deeply impressed with a 
' conviction of the danger of the mea- 
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sure, in its present form, I implore the 
house to pause betore it gives countenance 
to innovations, whose operation human 
* wisdom cannot foresee. We possess a ju- 
dicial system so perfect, that no improve- 
ment of it has been suggested, even by 
those who indulge in speculations on all 
other subjects. The first object of every 
political association, security of person 
and property, is enjoyed in a degree to 
which no other nation ever attained, even 
at a moment when the ambition and vio- 
lence of our enemy compels us to main- 
tain a standing army of 200,000 men. A 
revenue of sixty miilions is brought into 
the exchequer at a cheaper rate than any 
individual can collect hisown rents. And 
if, in so vast an expenditure, some abuses 
and some frauds have been discovered, let 
it be remembered, that, even in our own 


domestic management, some portion of 


waste is ever united with great wealth: 
than an anxious desire prevails to correct 
whatever is faulty; that our government 
is conducted on more honourable princi- 
- ples than at any antecedent period ; and 
that parliament, whatever may be the 
seeming imperfections attendant on the 
various modes of election, unites within 
its walls “ every thing illustrious in rank 
or descent, in hereditary and acquired 
opulence, in cultivated talents, in military, 
civil, naval, and political distinction, that 
the country aflords *.” If, enjoying such 
blessings, the people are discontented : if, 
in such hands, they are no longer willing 
to repose the management of their affairs, 
I despair of my country; and must pre- 
pare for scenes sueh as have been exhi- 
bited among other nations. Let us not, 
however, be accessaries to these calami- 
ties, by legislating in order to satisfy the 
people, as it has been termed ; or, more 
plainly speaking, by legislating under the 
impulse of fear. Let us discharge our 
duty with firmness and courage. If, upon 
an impartial examination of our own con- 
duct, we are conscious that there exists 
among ourselves a taint so foul as to re- 
quire a radical and fundamental change, 
let us adopt it; but let us not indulge the 
vain hope of appeasing popular clamour 
by countenanciig measures at this period, 
which, at no other, would be deemed wise 
or expedient. 
Mr. Lemon then moved that the debate 
be adjourned, and it was accordingly ad- 
journed to Thursday next. 





* Mr. Burke. | 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Wednesday, May 2}. 

[Irtsa Grano Jury Laws Bitu.] Mr. 


Maurice Fitzgerald called the attention of 
the house to a subject which he considered 
of great importance, and requiring the 
application of a speedy and etiectual re- 
medy; he meant the mode hitherto prac- 
tised in the raising, expenditure, and ac- 
counting for the monies voted by the 
Grand Juries in the several counties -in 
Ireland ; the latter particularly of which 
was become a mere form, and wholly in- 
operative. The evils arising from the 
multiplication of oaths were universally felt 
and acknowledged. In the case of trea- 
surers for counties in Ireland the mode 
of accounting was merely upon oath, be- 
fore a single magistrate, and was found to 
be wholly nugatory. By the bill which 
it was his intention to move to bring in, 
he pyoposed to correct this evil, by making 
them, instead thereof, to account regularly, 
in open court, before the Judge of assize ; 
which, he conceived, would prove a check 
upon them; and also thatthey should give 
security for the trust reposed in them.— 
Another evil which he conceived to call 
for redress was the way public works were 
carried on. By the present system any 
work voted by a Grand Jury at one as- 
sizes was necessarily executed, and the ac- 
counts passed at the ensuing assizes; this 
was attended both with fraud and imper- 
fections in the execution of such work. 
The remedy he proposed for this, was a 
delay of a certain period of time, inter- 
vening between the execution of such 
work and the passing the accounts; for 
the purpose of aflording leisure both for 
examining into the work itself, and the 
accounts of the expenditure thereon. With 
regard to the levying the money necessary 
for the carrying on such works, he pro- 
posed that this should, in future, be fixed 
at stated periods, that so the persons called 
on might not be taken by surprise. He 
also promised to introduce into his bill a 
power in those interested to traverse either 
the work itself, or the accounting for it, by 
the means of civil bill, before the assistant 
barrister of the county, as a check before 
the passing the accounts.—As a further 
improvement, he proposed that in future 
all proceedings of Grand Juries, on ail sub- 
jects relative to presentments, should be- 
come matters of record, by being entered 
on their books, for the inspection of future 
Grand Juries, thereby enabling them te 
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be acquainted with the past, and to be 
judges of the future. Another alteration he 
proposed was, the taking the power of pass- 
ing the accounts altogether out of the hands 
of the mag eistrates, and placing it in those of 
the assistant barrister ; subject, however, to 
appeal to the Judges ofassize. He further 
proposed that all persons undertaking any 
public work, should be compelled to enter 
into a recognizance for the due execution 
thereof. The present system upon that 
subject was radically bad; by it, any per- 
son undertaking any public work, when 
finished, and his accounts passed, had no 
further interest in its preservation ; and 
thus, for the saving of a trifling expence, 
it probably went to ruin. To prevent this 
evil he proposed that Grand Juries should 
be obliged to contract with such persons 
to keep such works in repair for a certain 
period after the work was finished. It was 
not his intention to press the passing the 
bill he proposed into an act during the 
present session, but merely to have it 
printed, for the purpose of its being con- 
sidered during the vacation, in order to its 
amelioration against the next year. There 
was another subject, which he considered 
as in some degree connected with this, 
and standing in need of regulation; he 
meant the present mode of assessing the 
Land Tax in Ireland ; but as he knew that 
this had very much occupied the attention 
of a right hon. friend of his (sir J. New- 
port,) who, he believed, had it in con- 
templation to propose a new survey, for 
the purpose of remedying the evil, he did 
not know but it would be better left in his 
hands rather than incorporate it in the 
present bill. He concluded with moving 
for leave to bring in a bill to amend the 
Grand Jury laws in Ireland. 

Mr. Foster observed, that as it was not 
intended to press any measure during the 
present session, he should, without pledg- 
ing himself to agree to any thing specific, 
not oppose the bringing i in the bill. 

Sir J. Newport declared, that he had it 
in contemplation to propose some new re- 
gulations, relating to the mode of assess- 
ing the Land Tax in Ireland. By the 
present system, the tax was assessed by 
plough lands, some of which might be 
only of three or four hundred acres, while 
others contained as many as thirteen acres, 
so that it followed that some paid as much 
as two shillings an acre, where others did 
not pay more than as many -pence. It 
was therefore certainly desirable to ascer- 
tain the number of acres that should be 
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taxed, in order to an equality of burden ; 
and he intended to propose some measure 
for this purpose in the course of the next 
session. 

Col. Barry expressed himself adverse 
from any measure of this kind, which he 
considered as an innovation upon those 
who had purchased lands, subjected only 
to the present rate, and as such entitled to 
call for compensation. 

Mr. Dennis Browne coincided in opinion 
with the right hon. gent. opposite him, as 
to the necessity of some regulation in the 
mode of levying the tax, which was at 
present grounded upon what was called 
the Down Survey; since which there 
were ten acres for one in cultivation, and 
which, by the present system, were ex- 
empted from the tax. —Ileave was given 
to bring in the bill. 

[Army Recutations—Lorp Bure- 
HERSH.] Colonel Shipley rose to bring 
forward the motion of which he had given 
notice, previous to the holidays. He 
was, he said, pertectly sensible that it 
could never be the wish or intention of 
that house to attempt any wilful or unne- 
cessary interference, in the interior ma- 
nagement or regulation of the army of 
ihis country ; that had by the constitu- 
tion been placed in other hands; and he 
well knew the house would not interfere 
in it, but in extraordinary cases, where 
certain rules laid down for its most essen- 
tial and vital interests were rashly or pre- 
meditately broken through. When the 
duke of York was made the Commander in 
Chief, certain Regulations were issued by 
his majesty, by which it was settled that 
no officer should be made a field-officer 
till he had served six years, nor a lieute- 
nant-colonel till two years after he was 
made a major. The present Commander 
in Chief had made that regulation stricter 
than it was before, by extending the term 
to nine years. In defiance of those regu- 
lations, lord Burghersh had, on the 4th of 
May instant, been appointed toa majority, 
and in a few days afterwards made a lieu- 
tenant.colonel, by which he had been put 
over the heads of many officers who were 
senior to him, and particularly the oldest 
captain in the regiment to which his lord- 
ship belonged, and who was five years and 
a half an older officer than lord Burghersh ; 
and by his recent advancement his lord- 
ship passed over the heads of 600 officers, 
many of whom were in the army before 
lord Burghersh was born. If he had been 
the son of an Abercrombie or a Moore, he 
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(colonel Shipley) should have thought his 
promotion too rapid. The country had 
observed with indignation, that the person 
thus prematurely preferred was the son of 
a cabinet minister, who ought to have ad- 
vised that nothing but meritorious services, 
and gallant exploits of the most eminent 
kind, should have entitled him to such ex- 
traordinary promotion, nor could any 
thing less than these have justified his 
majesty’s ministers in countenancing such 
a measure. In what he now brought for- 
ward, he meant nothing personal to the 
noble lord; but he thought, in times like 
the present, the service of the army re- 
quired the protection of that house, when 
they saw his majesiy’s ministers so ready 
to countenance the breaking through re- 
gulations so essential to its welfare, and 
made expressly for the support of it. He 
had heard it reported, that this extraordi- 
nary promotion had been made in conse- 
quence of the promise of a high personage 
to the father of the noble lord; but the 
crown could do nothing without the know- 
ledge and approbation of its ministers ; 
and it would be much better such regula- 
tions had never been established, than 
suffered to delude the officers of the army 
by a shew of impartiality which was not 
intended to be adhered to in every in- 
stance. He (colonel Shipley) was one of 
those who voted against the duke of York, 
but he would be much more inclined to 
give his sanction to one who might be se- 
duced by his regard for a woman into cer- 
tain irregularities, but who would inflexi- 
bly adhere to the regulations of the army, 
than a Commander m Chief, who, what- 
ever might be his individual merits as an 
officer, would submit to the Regulations 
made under his own advice and sanction 
being broken through, almost as soon as 
they had been issued and promulgated. 
Under these circumstances, he felt it his 
duty to move, “ That there be laid before 
this house, a Copy of a Regulation of his 
royal highness the duke of York, relative 
to the length of time ‘each officer in the 
army must serve before he can obtain the 
rank of a Field Officer ; also, a Copy of a 
Regulation to the same effect issued by 
the present Commander in Chief ; also, a 
Copy of the dates of the different Commis- 
sions of lieutenant-colonel lord Burghersh, 
specifying whether they were obtained 
with or without purchase.” 

Lord Castlereagh said, he believed the 
hon. officer who brought forward this mo- 
tion, would not have been induced to call 





for this information, if he was acquainted 
with all the circumstances of the case. 
He believed there was no principle the 
house would more readily recognize than 
that they should not interfere with the 
disposal of the improvement of the army. 
Nothing could be more wrong. Of all 
these prerogatives which the king pos- 
sessed, there were none more universally 
allowed or less doubted of, than his power 
to confer commissions i» the army and 
navy, create peerages, make peace and 
war, &c. ‘The king ight put himself at 
the head of his army, and it would then 
be in his power to exrcise his discretion 
in promoting what cfticers he pleased, 
and nothing but some instances of some- 
thing extremely corrupt would justify the 
house of commons in interfering so as to 
narrow this branch of the prerogative. 
The hon. officer had, in the present ques- 
tion, taken much too close a ground as to 
this part of the prerogative. The Com- 
mander in Chief laid down regulations ; 
but his majesty had a right to alter them. 
It never had been, or could be understood 
that his majesty had not a right to depart 
from that rule when he thought proper. 
There had not long since been an instance 
of it in the case of general Graham (Hear, 
hear!). There was a rule that an officer 
who came into the army on temporary 
rank, should not be preferred, but accord- 
ing to a certain rotation ; but his majes- 
ty, in the case now alluded to, thought 
himself authorized and impelled to repeal 
that regulation, and to place general Gra- 
ham at the head of all the officers of the 
same rank, The king never did nor ever 
could mean to divest himself of that para- 
mount prerogative. He conceived the 
appointment was not contrary to the regu- 
lation which was made the 20th of March 
last. Lord Burghersh’s commission was 
dated the 25th of March, 1803, so that he 
was entitled to his promotion on the 25th 
of that month, a difference of only five 
days; and for so slight a difference as 
that, he thought the hon. gent. who made 
this motion would be sorry to stop the 
promotion of so meritorious an officer. 
Though a very young man, he had sought 
service in every quarter of the globe—in 
the north of Germany, in Sicily, at the 
Dardanelles ; was aide-de-camp to gene- 
ral Walker at Rosetta, and to sir A. Wel- 
lesley both at Roleia and Vimiera; and 
he hoped therefore the hon. mover would 
not think the king had stretched the pre- 
rogative in appointing an officer of this 
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merit. - Certainly, after these acts of he- 
roism, application bad been made to the 
late Commander in Chief, and lord Burg- 
hersh obtained a promise that he should 
receive promotion as soon as the limited 
time of his services was expired ; and he 
(lord Castlereagh) thought that when his 
majesty saw any young man who possess- 
ed high rank and fortune, laying aside ail 
the soft and seducing allurements of plea- 
sure at home, and devoting himself to the 
service of his country abroad, his majesty 
would shew great wisdom in bestowing 
superior marks of favour on such extraor- 
dinary activity, zeal, and enterprize. The 
hon. mover complained that lord Purg- 
hersh had not only received a major’s 
commission, but one of leutenant-colonel 
also; but this was no new case; for 
there had been cases without cnd in the 
guards where the rank of lieutenant-colo- 
nel followed that of major immediately ; 
and, till the late regulation, no mention 
was ever made, or notice taken of it; and 
as the new regulation was only made on 
the 20th of March, and the time of his 
lordship’s service would be expired on the 
g5th, he put it to the house whether it 
would be consistent with the common 
principles of equity or justice to withhold 
that promotion which had been promised 
at the end of the former regulation, when 
the new regulation had never been thought 
of, and which was only made five days 
before lord Burghersh would otherwise 
have been entitled to it. Under these 
circumstances, he hoped and trustcd the 
house would not think it necessary to call 
for any information on the subject, but 
would concur wiih him, that no case had 


been made out which could justify them. 


to call the prerogative in question, parti- 
cularly as to commissions in the army. 
Earl Temple declared, that when he first 
heard of this promotion inagefiance of the 
existing regulations, he formed a strong 
opinion upon it; but if he had not been 
before so decided upon its impropriety, the 
defence set up by the noble lord on that 
night, would fully have confirmed his opi- 
nion. The noble lord had stated that lord 
Burghersh’s promotion did not stand in 
the way of the senior captain of the West 
India regiment, the majority of which the 
house had no reason to believe was now 
held by lord Burghersh. If that was the 
case, and there was no proof to the con- 
trary, he would contend that the promo- 
tion of that noble lord to the rank of a 
lieutenant colenel was an act of double in- 
Vo. XIV. 
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justice to the whole of the army. It was 
unjust to the senior captain of the West 
India regiment, by giving the majority to 
an officer not qualitied by military stand- 
ing, and as from the brevet rank of lieute- 
nant colonel, lord Burghersh would hold 
in the Portuzuese army the rank of briga- 
dier general, he, of course, wouid be placed 
over the heads of all the colonels now sery- 
ing under sir Arthur Wellesley, ia Portu- 
gal, in any co-operation of the Portuguese 
troops with the British. Such a statement 
fully justified him ia saying, that the ap- 
pointment was an act of double injustice 
to the army. ‘The noble lord had descant- 
ed upon the delicacy of interfering with 
the reyal prerogative, and his speech upon 
that point consisied of a whole series of 
truisms. But granting him all that be 
had stated, it still never could be denied, 
that in that house there existed a right to 
interfere whenever an exercise of the pre- 
rogative took place to the injustice and ia- 
jury of the state of the public service. 
Lord Burghersh obtained his ensigney in 
December, 1803, his six years qnalifica- 
tion, of course, for the rank of a Field 
Officer, would not expire until December, 
1809. [Lord Castlereagh said across the 
table, that his appointment was in March, 
1803.] Earl Temple resumed, by stating 
that the Gazette proved the appointment 
not to have taken place until the succeed- 
ing December. Upen this point he was 
at issue with the noble lord, and in order 
to ascertain who was right, the house was 
bound to adopt the proposition of the hon. 
mover, by culling for the proper docu- 
ments to be laid before it. The neble lord 
had taiked much of the distinguished ser- 
vices and peculiar merits of Jord Burghersh. 
He was by no means desirous to underva- 
lue them, although he could by no means 
warrant this act of flagrant injustice against 
not only many as deserving officers of mi- 
litary experience, but against the whole 
inilitary service itself. The term used by 
the noble secretary was, that lord Burg- 
hersh was a rising young officer in his pro- 
fession; rising he certainly would be, 
whilst he continued to receive such effii- 
cient and active assistance from his ma- 
jesty’s ministers. But when he heard so 
much stress laid upon the services of lord 
Burghersh, he believed, on inquiry, that 
he had never performed any regimental 
service; that, in fact, be had never joined 
his regiment. It was true that he had vo- 
lunteered his services on an expedition to 
the Dardanelles, whilst his regiment was in 
2X 














Sicily ; but it could not be therefore con- 
tended, that such a circumstance warrant- 
ed an act of injustice to many others, 
equally solicitous to seek service, and who 
were constantly devoted to the exercise of 
their regimental duties. The permissions 
to volunteer were favours conferred upon 
lord Burghersh, but could not be therefore 
converted into any claims of his, injurious 
to the general advancement of the ar my. 
It would also be seen, that all his grada- 
tions in rank were obtained without pur- 
chase. Those, again, were favours con- 
ferred, but constituted no claim to the de- 
triment and disadvaniage of others. It 
was under these circumstances that he con- 
sidered the house bound to persist in call- 
ing for the further information sought for 
by the hon. mover, inorder that it might 
know who advised that act of flagrant in- 
justice. 

Lord Castlereagh, in explanation, stated 
that the 24 British officers appointed to 
serve in the Portuguese army were obliged 
to give up the commissions they held in 
this service ; and although he “could not 
then say olnther the vacancy of lord 
Burghersh’s majority was yet filled up, yet 
he assured the house that it was impossible 
for that nob!e lord to retain it. 

Mr. Hutchinson, although as strenuous a 
friend as any in that house to the proorie- 
ty of conferring military rewards upon all 
oflicers who had signally conducted them- 
selves, still declared his opinion, that lord 
Eurghersh’s late promotion was an act of 
gross and crying injustice. The hon. 
member next adverted to the illustration 
which the noble lord had atiempted to 
make, by aliuding to the case of general 
Graham, and conctuded with a high eulo- 
gium upon the truly distinguished services 
and numerous advantages conferred upon 
his country by that officer in Italy and in 

Jgypt, in Portugal and Spain. 

Lord Newark stated his anxiety to give an 
explicit reason for his vote on the present 
motion, particularly as he was in the habit 
of generally supporting the present servants 
of the crown. He considered that pro- 
motion highly improper from the effect it 
would have in creating great dissatisfaction 
amongst many very meritorious officers of 
high character and great experience in 
the military service,and therefore he should 
support the motion. 

Lord Henry Petty, after the able manner 
in which the motion was supported by 
h’s noble and honourable friends who pre- 
ceded him, was determined not to enlarge 
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upon the general question, but merely to 
limit his observations to one sentiment of an 
extraordinary nature, which had on that 
night been broached by the noble Secre- 
of State. It was contended with particu- 
lar emphasis by that noble lord, that every 
encouragement should be held out, in 
order to ‘induce into the military service 
persons of rank and affluence. Such was 
the great object which he conceived at 
this time desirable ; and what were his 
encouragements in order to effect that 
object? The encouragements of the 
noble lord were erage that to enlist rank 
into our armies, all the principles which 
regulated the gradation of military rank 
were to be violated ; and that to obtain 
men of affluence, commissions were to be 
given to them without purchase, In con- 
ferring the honourable distinctions’ to 
which signal merit was entitled, the noble 
secretary, in place of attending to the con- 
curring testimony of the public voice, 
would, in his management of public re- 
muneration, confine the encouragements 
to rank and affluence. In his view of the 
national interest a system was desirable, 
which, whilst it drove from our armies the 
men fit to practise the dangerous duties of 
the military profession, would give us only 
rank and affluence to combat with the 
best disciplined army upon earth. Sucha 
principle he would ever reprobate as the 
most dangerous aggression ever carried 
into effect against the security of the state. 

Sir Charles Burrell said, that he could 
never subscribe to the doctrine that night 
maintained, viz. that the interests of the 
crown and the country were at variance. 
Thinking the contrary, he was determined 
to support the motion for investigating ihe 
causes of a promotion which, in his opi- 
nion, was highly unjust and improper. 
There could be no similarity between the 
services of general Graham and_ lord 
Burghersh. ‘The former had conferred 
lasting and admitted benefits upon the 
country, and particularly in the important 
information he procured for sir John 
Moore; whilst he never heard any speci- 
fic circumstance or place which were 
either the effect or theatre of the noble 
lord’s exploits. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer defend- 
ed the course of argument pursued by 
his noble friend (lord Castlereagh), and 
contended, that six years had expired from 
the appointment of lord Burghersh to his 
ensigncy until his promotion to the ma- 
jority. 
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A division then took place, when there 


appeared, 
For the motion - - - - - = - 72 
Against it-------- - - 67 
Majority against Ministers - - —5 


[Irtsh Buycer.] ‘The house having 
resolved itself into a Committee of Ways 
and Means, 

Mr. Foster, in the said Committee, stated 
the annual Ways and Means for Ireland, 
commonly called the Budget; which were 
as follow: 








WAYS AND MEANS. L. 
Unappropriated Balances ............++ 1,739,381 
Deduct unfunded Debt...... £. 29,080 

Arrear to Howth... 3,814 
Navigations ......... 191,793 
224,687 





1,514,694 














Estimated Revenue..........ceccecescseres 4,509,600 
Loanin Great Britain, 5 mil- 
lions British ..........6. 3,230,000 
Ditto in Ireland............ 1,250,000 
inca iii 
10,514,694 
SUPPLY. 
Quota for lreland, 6,273,965/. British... 6,796,796 
Interest and Sinking Fund............00+ 3,690,404 
10,487,200 
Excess of Ways and Means......... 27,494. 





10,514,694 





Money to be borrowed (Irish) £.4,500,000 
Int. and Sinking Fund thereon 264,000 
(In 1809 £.212,800) 


WAYS AND MEANS. 
Per Ann. In 1809. 
1. Prohibiting Raw 
Corn in Brewery £.248,000 hf.-yr. £.124,000 
2. Increase of Duty 
on strength of 





SPitits co6..<ccs000 180,000 2 months 32,500 

5. Increase work on 
SEE: caccacacee ua 240,000 2 months 60,000 
£.618,000 £,216,500 








ee 


By this statement, continued the right hon. 
gent., I do not venture to estimate the 
Revenue of Ireland at more than four mil- 
lions and a half, and in addition to which, 
it will be recollected, that a Loan has been 
already voted for the service of Ireland, to 
be raised in Great-Britain, to the amount 
of three millioys British, or about three 
millions and a quarter Irish ; together 
with one million and a quarter to be raised 
in Ireland, making in all 44 millions. 
The sum therefore that is necessary to be 
provided is that which will be equal to the 
payment of the interest on that Loan, 





which, with the Sinking Fund, will amount 

to 264,000/. or as nearly as can be calcu- 

lated in a round sum, 212,s001. Towards 

raising that sum, I shall first state a mea- 

sure that has been already under the con- 

sideration of this house, I mean the prohi- 

bition of the use of raw corn in breweries, 

which I estimate will add to the revenue 

248,000/. ; but as it will only operate for 

one half of the present year, I shal! only 

take it at 124,000/. The reason I state it 
at this particular sum is, that the quantity 

of malt used has only produced one-fourth 
of the number of barrels that formerly paid 

duty, being 504,000 barrels only. We 

have e no certain data to go upon, but we 

have what will be a good foundation for 
forming a pretty correct judgment upon it. 
—Supposing that nothing but hops- has 
been used as an ingredient, I reckon that 
the whole of the hops in Ireland would 
produce sucha nuinber of barrels as would 
yield annually 248,000/.; but as it can 
only operate for six months, | estimate 
the sum arising from this prohibition of the 
use of raw corn in brewing, at 124,000/. 
The next sum I propose to raise is frem an 
increase of the duty upon the strength of 
spirits by making an addition in the pro- 
portion of one to ten, upon fourteen de- 
grees above the present strength, and this 
I calculate will produce 130,000/. a year ; 
but as it will only operate for two months, 
I may state it at 32,5001. The third mode, 
by which I mean to raise what is neces- 
sary for the payment of the interest of this 
Loan, is by increasing the quantity of work 
on licensed Stills, "which will” produce 
240,0001. a year. Now, at this last mea- 
sure, as well as the preceding one, will not 
operate till about the 5th of November as 
the present laws enable his majesty then 
to allow distilleries to commence, [ may 
state the sum likely to be raised in these 
two months at 60,0007. These three sums 
will produce 216,500/. which is about 
2,000. above what I will require for the 
purpose intended. This, [ think, can give 
us no reason to despond. There has been 
no fall offin the Revenue in regard to 
stamps, but an increase ;_no fall off'in that 
arising from the post-oflice, nor in the 
assetsed taxes, but each have increased.— 
The only fall off in the Revenue has been 
in the instance of the Excise Duties, which 
I attribute to the measure of prohibiting 
distilleries in Ireland. —That is the cause 
of the fall, and therefore we are to look to 
the removal of the prohibition as the only 
mode to do it away, and make good the 
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defalcation of the revenue, and I hope it 
will be removed early next harvest.—The 
balances due by Collectors, have, by the 
documents upon the table, been decreased 
in the course of last year 150,000l. They 
were on the 5th of January 1808, 35 5,000/. 
on the 5th Januarv 1809, they were only 
205,000. and therefore se far from the 
revenue not being properly attended to, as 
has been insinuated, it shews that it is pur- 
sued with a degree of strictness and energy 
surpassing any former period.—With re- 
gard to the situation of the country, there- 
fore, I do not consider it in any degree 
worse than before. The value of the im- 
ports and exports is greater than ever it 
has been; never have there been a greater 
quantity of yards of linen exported than 
during Jast year, with the exception of 
one year, a considerable while ago, when 
it wasequalled. It is satisfactor y to know, 
that while the trade of Ireland is thus in- 
creasing, the amount of the revenue has 
risen much more. 
our exchange ; it has been such as every 
one must Liteier that money Was coming in 
instead of going out ; having been almost 
for the whole of last year under par. 
Therefore, taking tnat circumstance, and 
applying it to the situation of the country 
in other particulars, we have reason to be- 
lieve that Ireland is more affluent than 
ever she was heretofore. 
the debt has been only owing to the cir- 
cumstances of the empire, "ting the last two 
years; and therefore it was thought more 
neem to go on raising our quota by a 
debt, than Pa have raised it by additional 
taxes. 
Ireland is certainly stupendous, it being 
already no less than 76 ef of money ; 
and at the end of the present session it 
will amount to 81 miilions—a sum which 
in former days many thought that Ireiand 
could not have existed um ler; and yet 
there is no reason to think it will injure 
her in her resources in any degree.—I 
think it but fair it should be known, that 
great attention lias been paid to ameliorate 
the situation of Ireland, to extend its trade, 
and to improve its agriculture. By the 
bounty allowed, there have been 13,600 
additional hogsheads of flax-seed brought 
into Ireland; the utmost endeavours have 
been used to render her independent as to 
flax-seed; and lastly, every means have 
been adopted to add tothe agriculture and 
tillage of Ireland, by draining and im- 
proving the bogs. Large grants have 
been issued for unproving that source of 
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cultivation and growth.—Although it is 
usual, Sir, to say much more upon such 
occasions as the present, yet, I trust I have 
said enough to satisfy gentlemen as to the 
real sibuats on of Ireland ; but if any hon. 
member wishes for further explanation, | 
shall be ready to go into it as far as I 
possibly can. Before concluding, how- 
ever, | may venture to mention the terms 
upon which the Irish Loan has been con- 
tracted. It has been made in the 34 per 
cent. stock of Ireland, there being given 
for every 100/., 1201. capital of that stock. 
The | ridding was on the ‘Treasury bills, 
bearing interest at 5 per cent., the bonus 
being at the rate of 9/. Qs. Od. upon every 
hundred. Alth rough the legal interest of 
Ireland is 64, yet this loan has been thus 
contracted at an interest not exceeding in 
all 4/. 13s. 14d.; a circumstance which 
shewed the affluence of that country, and 
which should not make us despair. ‘The 
whole charge of interest and sinking fund 
did not exceed the sum of 5/. 17s. 124d. 
per cent. upon the whole of the debt so in- 
curred. The right hon. gent. then con- 
cluded with moving, “ That the sum of 
1,250,000 Irish currency be raised by way 
of annuities for the service of freland,”’ 
Sir John Newport— Although Sir, the 
right hon. gent. has stated that the ba- 
lances in the hands of the present collec- 
tors have decreased consid erably within 
the last year, yet if the orders issued by 
the duke of Bedford, when lord-lieutenant 
of Ireland, in 1807, had been enforced, 
they would not have remained at one quar- 
ter part of the amount at which they now 
appear to be. ‘The fact is, that from the 
period when that order was issued, the 
cash balances in the hands of the collec- 
tors were reduced to 33,400/. ; but when 
matters were committed to the right 
hon. gentleman opposite, the balances in 
the stamp department, that of the post of- 
fice, and those of the deceased and dis- 
missed collectors, were considerably aug- 
mented. I have to complain that a ba- 
lance of 26,9001. should have been paid 
into the hands of the Treasurer of the post- 
office, as I conceive it to be a direct vio- 
lation of the orders then issued. By the 
directions of the duke of Bedford, it was 
also enjoined, that the gross amount of 
seizures should be stated in all accounts 
laid before parliament, for the purpose of 
ascertaining, not only the amount of those 
seizures, but the expence of condemnation 
attending them; but this does not appear 
to have been complied with. With res- 
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pect to the taxes which the right hon. 
gent. proposes, in order to raise the ex- 
pences of the present year, I must say, he 
is much more sanguine than I am. Why 
he conceives that the prohibiting of raw 
corn in breweries will raise the sum he 
states, I cannot imagine. As to the in- 
crease of the duty on strength of spirits, 
and the increase of work on stills, 1 think 
they willonly hold outa larger inducement 
to illicit distilleries. I hope, however, 
that his taxes will prove more productive 
than I can conceive they are likely to be. 
I have one thing to impress upon the 
minds of the committee ; and that is, that 
it is perfectly immaterial what portion of 
gross revenue is to be raised upon the 
people, and paid to the Treasury, if the 
expences of the different boards be al- 
lowed to go on increasing, as they have 
done hitherto. The incidental expences 
of the Board of Excise, in 1806, amounted 
to 13,0001.; in 1807, to 36,4001.; and in 
180s, to 104.0004. of which last sum there 
was no less than 29,000/. paid to one in- 
dividual for printing and stationary. ‘This 
is only aggravating the burdens of the 
pgople, without raising any additional re- 
venue. ‘The gross product of the stamp 
duties had increased by 66,0001.; but 
there was a defalcation of no less than 
44,0001, for increased expences. in the 
Post-Office too, the expences were upon 
the increase to such a degree, that one 
would think the nominal addition to the 
revenue was rather for the sake of adding 
to the burdens and creating jobs, than 
tending to the good of the public. It is 
lamentable to look at the increase of the 
funded debt of Ireland. On the 5th of 
January, 1801, it amounted to 21,300,000. 
on the 5th of January last, to 76,000,000 J. 
and now the right hon. gent. states that it 
will be next January 8$1,000,000/. ‘i ue 
debt has thus increased at the rate of 15 
to 4, while the revenue has only increased 
in the proportion of 15 to 84. If the 
debt of Ireland were raised as the debt 
of England, within the country, I really 
think that a great part of that debt would 
be done away. 

Mr. Foster answered, that he had the 
satisfaction to state, that the regulations of 
the Duke of Bedford had been actually 
followed up. There never was a period 
when there was so little money left in the 
hands of the Collectors of Excise for con- 
tingencies ; and the papers on the table 
would shew it. As tothe post-office ac- 





counts, they had never been settled since 


they were established ; and as to the ex- 
pence of the stationary and printing al- 
luded to, it was occasioned by the division 
of the two boards, by which a completely 
new collection of books became necessary. 
It was natural to suppose it should increase 
as there were 14 commissioners: instead 
of seven. ‘The new arrangement, as to the 
post-office, must have also occasioned con- 
siderable additions to the incidental ex- 
pences, but the public would soon be able 
to reap the benefit of them. 

Mr. Parnell observed, that when it was 
said, that the net addition to the revenue 
by the post-office, was 68,000 /. he found 
that the postage of one board amounted to 
13,0001. and if each board increased their 
expencesin alike proportion, that expence 
would amount to 39,0001. leaving 29,0002. 
to be received by the public. He could not 
help thinking, that the great principle ofthe 
revenue of Ireland was overlooked in the 
desire of extensive patronage, by the ap- 
pointment of officers, so as to deprive the 
Irish ‘Treasury-board of its power, and 
placing it in the hands of the Secretary of 
the Lord Lieutenant. He was satisfied that 
until an alteration in this particular took 
place, and the Treasury Board of Ireland 
took an efficient part, or be abolished al- 
together, and these matters of revenue 
be put under the Treasury of this country 
altogether, the abuses would never be re- 
medied. 

The Resolutions were then severally 
put and agreed to, 

{Iniste Distirceries Recutation Bixt.]} 
—The house then resolved into a Commit- 
tee on the Irish Distiilery bill ; 

Mr. Foster said, that he proposed to 
make several amendments to it. Where 
an inhabitant of a parish informed against 
a private still, he meant to afford the pa- 
rish an opportunity of being relieved of 
the fine, by the parishioner giving the in- 
formation consenting to acquit the parish 
of any claim to it. He would still, how- 
ever, continue the clause for making the 
fine on the parish 100/. for the second of- 
fence. As to small stills he thought un- 
licenced distilleries could only be put 
down by the establishment of them ; 
and, to encourage them, he proposed that 
a part of each fine should be given to the 
owner of them, instead of going to the in- 
formers. He would not give up the 
bounties on large stills, as they were of 
great service to the agriculture of the 
country. The illicit trade may easily be 
put down by the exertions of the country 
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gentlemen ; and if they did not assist in 
putting it down, it would be necessary 
for him to propose new modes of obtaining 
revenue, which would bear extremely 
hard upon the people of Ireland ; it 
therefore was absolutely necessary to put 
down this trade, to save the country from 
taxes of a more general and pressing na- 
ture than any which now existed. 

Sir John Newport said, he would confine 
what he had to say to an amendment, 
which he should now propose, fur doing 
away the bounties of 16 and 8 per cent. 
on large stills of 1500 and 1000 gallons 
content. When the right hon. gent. tells 
the country gentleman of Ireland, that 
the existence of illicit trade is the con- 
sequence of a want of exertions on their 
part, he tells them what is not true, and 
attaches blame to them where they do not 
deserve it. The true cause of the illicit 
trade is, the great bounties on large stills 
equal to 12d. per gallon, which go to 
crush in the outset all small stills, and 
render it impossible fer any one to work a 
small still, in competition with the large 
stills established under these bounties in 
the sea-port towns ; for so long as the 
person having a large still pays less duty, 
by 12d. per gallon, than a person having 
a smal] one, as the expence of carrying a 
gallon of spirits from one part of the 
kingdom to another is but 2d. the ad- 
vantage of 10d. per gallon will enable 
the former to underseil the latter at his 
own door ; besides, the person working a 
large still must, under any circumstances, 
have great and manifest advantages over 
the person working the small one, be- 
cause the expence of working is diminished 
in proportion to the increased use of the 
still, Under this system of bounties, it 
was impossible, therefore, that small stills 
could be set up; and when the right 
hon. gent. says, his bill contains a clause 
to admit of 50 gallon stills being worked, 
he knows very well that no still of that 
size, or of any size under 1000 gal- 
lon st#ll can be worked, and his clause 
is only for the purpose of deluding those 
who are ignorant of the distillery busi- 
ness. In regard to what he has said 
about encouraging small stills, by giving 
them ashare in the fines, this is also 
another delusion, which he is endeaveur- 
ing to practise on the public; for what 
man could be so great a fool as to set up 
a small still, knowing that he has to con- 
tend against the bounties on the large 
ones, upon the speculation of being reim- 


| bursed in this manner ? 





On the whole, 
therefore, the right hon. baronet. said, 
it was utterly impossible to calculate upon 
any other resuit of the bill of the right 
hon. gent. than an increased extent of 
illicit distillation: if the amendment 
which he proposed was not adopted, what 
few stills were now in the country under 
1000 gallons content would soon be put 
down by the bounties, the country would 
neither be able to buy spirits or to sell 
their grain; and when it was placed 
under such unnatural circumstances, by 
the system of the right hon. gent., il- 
licit trade must flourish notwithstanding 
all the penalties and fines imposed by that 
system. In fact, even the fines imposed 
on the county of Cavan, have not put 
down illicit trade there ; he had received 
a letter from a person of that county of 
the greatest respectability, who told him 
this trade never was in a more flourishing 
state, even in those parishes most heavily 
fined. He begged that Irish gentlemen 
would now see, that this system of bounties 


and of large stills, was the real cause of 


this illicit trade, and not suffer themselves 
to be deluded by the language they had 
heard about the interests of agriculture, 
and of the revenue. The truth is, that 
the agriculture of the country is most ma- 
terially injured by depriving the interior 
of the country of the advantages of li- 
censed distilleries which would afford to 
it, what it has not now, except in a small 
degree, by the unlicensed distilleries, a 
ready and constant market for their grain ; 
and as to revenue, the commissioners of 
inquiry proved, that under the existing 
system, the revenue lost a million and a 
half a year by the gross frauds of the 
revenue officers, and the illicit distilleries. 

Mr. Hutchinson was sorry that he could 
not agree with the right hon. baronet. 
The object which he conceived the legis- 
lature to have in view was, to promote the 
agricultural interests of Ireland. Boun- 
ties, by promoting trade, would contribute 
to that object, so that the hon. baronet’s 
amendment going to take away the in- 
ducement of bounties, could not, in his 
opinion, be advantageous. 

Colonel Barry said, that if the clause to 
which the right hon. baronet objected 
would have the effect of suppressing the 
small stills, he would vote against it: no 
such consequence, however, in his opinion, 
could result. In many of the interior 
parts of Ireland, the only fuel they had 
for their stills was turf: some distinction, 
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therefore, ought to be drawn between such 
parts and the sea-port towns, where coals 
could conveniently be procured. When 
the committee came to consider that part 
of the subject, in which he could best in- 
troduce a clause to such effect, it was his 
intention to do so. 

Mr. J. Latouche said he agreed with 
the right hon. the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer for Ireland, that it was of the 
greatest importance to have small stills es- 
tablished in the country parts of Ireland, 
and he would therefore give his support 
to the amendment of the right honourable 
baronet, as it was the plain, direct, and he 
thought the only way of carrying the ob- 
ject into effect of putting an end to illicit 
distillation. To enable smaller stills to 
work was an object not only of import- 
ance but of necessity, for in consequence 
of the demand for corn arising from dis- 
tillation, many tracts of country bad been 
brought into cultivation, and if illegal stills 
should be put down, and none others esta- 
blished, that demand for corn would 
cease, and a check would be given to the 


increased and increasing cultivation of 


land, and perkaps these lands already re- 
claimed would be suffered to relapse to 
their former state of waste. He agreed 
perfectly with the right hon. gentleman, 
that froma variety of causes, no large stills 
of 1,000 or 1,500 gallons would ever be 
established in. the country parts; but he 
could not agree with him in thinking, that 
ifthe amendment proposed was rejected, 
and if the bounties of 8/ and 16d. per 
cent. were to remain in favour of the large 
stills, that the smaller ones would ever be 
able to meet them in the market.— 16/. per 
cent. bounty was an advantage which no 
trade could bear, and the fact has already 
been ascertained, that it was not to be con- 
tended against, for when even the bounty 
of 8/. per cent. was taken off the 500 gallon 
stills, and given to those of 1,000 gallons, 
the consequence was, that a number of 
500 gailon stills were driven out of the 
trade. Now if 8/. per cent. could not be 
contended against, how could any man 
think that 1G/. per cent. could be op- 
posed; but it should also be observed 
that the owners of small stills in their 
working, are under disadvantages which 
add to the expence of manufacture in the 
spirit, to which those who work larger 
ones are not liable; these disadvantages 
amount to nearly 7d. per gallon, which 
if you will add to the 12d. per gallon 
bonnty, the spirit Coming from the smalier 





still has to contend against an advantage 
which that from the larger one has of 1s. 
& 7d. per gallon ; it is impossible, under 
these circumstances, that the object of the 
bill without the amendment of his right 
hon. friend, could be carried into etiect, 
but the committee were called upon by a 
sense of justice, as well as of interest, to 
support the amendment ; for whenever it 
became necessary to enact severe laws 
against the commission of any breach of 
the law, as in this instance, so severe, that 
the innocent suffered as well as the guilty, 
it became the duty of the house, if any sys- 
tem would prevent the commission of the 
crime, to adopt that system; and the 
surest and best method of preventing this 
breach of the laws, was to take away the 
temptation of committing it, or at least 
the inducement which the farmers of the 
country at this moment have to counive at 
it: they are aware at this moment that the 
price they get for their corn arises from 
distillation, in the absence of legal stills ; 
they see, or at least think they see, an ad- 
vantage in illegal distillation; but if you 
enable the smaller stills to be set up, they 
will then have no inducement to connive 
at these practices, against which we have 
enacted such a severe law. On these 
grounds he supported the amendment, as 
he was convinced, that, without the amend- 
ment, the object of the bill could never be 
carried into effect. 

Mr. Bernard stated, that in withdrawing 
his motion on the principle of the bill the 
other night, he did so only with a hope 
that the objects he had would be met in 
the committee, and not from being per- 
fectly satistied that if the bill passed into 
a law in its present shape, it must prove 
insufficient and most injurious, not only to 
the agricultural interests of Ireland, but to 
the revenue ; we already had some proof 
of it, for by the right hon. gentleinan’s 
bill of last year, stills so small as 200 
gallons were allowed to work ; he could 
bring evidence to the bar of the house, of 
men of experience, now in London, that 
had given both 200 and 500 gallon stills 
a fair trial, and who really were anxious 
to carry on the business in Ireland in that 
way, and who would declare that it was 
impossible to carry it on, while so great 
an advantage as 8 and 16 per cent. was 
allowed to large stills ; it was therefore 
utterly nugatory in the extreme to talk of 
allowing small stills to workon such terms, 
the consequence must be, that illicit stills 
will be substituted, or the farmer will be 
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deprived of a market for his corn. The 
right hon. gentleman boasted that his 
system had raised the revenue consider- 
ably within these few years, but did not 
state how much that rise was increased 
by a rise of nearly double on malt 
and spirits; neither did he state how 
much his system had increased the illicit 
trade ; nor did he mention that by his 
system 100,000/. were allowed in draw- 
backs and bounties, which otherwise should 
have come to the credit of the revenue ; 
he contended for it, that the system of 
licence has been proved by many years 
trial in Scotland, to answer the great ob- 
jects of assisting agriculture, and adding 
to the revenue ; for that in no country had 
both increased so much since that system 
was adopted: he would prove that a 500 
gallon still pays 1/. 9s. per gallon on its 
content weekly ; whereas a 1,500 still only 
pays 19s. ; so that there was a loss of 10s. 
per gallon on its content, weekly, to the 
revenue, by this system of the right hon. 
gent.; and as to putting down the illicit 
trade, he contended for it that a licensed 
distiller must prohibit an unlicensed dis- 
tiller from working, for that on consider- 
ing the risk of seizure and penalties, the 
great deficiency of produce, and consi- 
derable waste attendant on the hurry and 
confusion of a private still, it must be evi- 
dent that the licensed distiller must have 
a considerable advantage over unlicensed 
ones, and would, if sufficiently encouraged 
to work, on fair terms, drive the unli- 
censed still out of the market. For these 
and other reasons he contended for it, 
that it was utterly useless to talk of allow- 


ing small stills to work, without taking off 


the bounty allowed to large ones. 

Mr. Dennis Browne said, that he held 
the opinion of his right hon. friend the 
Chancellor of the Irish Exchequer in such 
high veneration, that he was always ready 
to believe whatever he said was right, 
would prove to be so. He had always 
proved himself to be a great friend to the 
interests and welfare of Ireland, and he 
would not desert him in this instance. He 
said that disloyalty and illicit distillery 
went hand in hand over the kingdom, and 
that till illicit distillery was put down, dis- 
loyalty would increase. The best mode 
to put it down was to increase the fines, 
and to punish all those with severity who 
broke the laws: in his county the exer- 
tions of the gentlemen had proved effec- 
tual, and he knew of no illicit distillery ; 
he had great veneration for existing esta- 
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blishments, and for that reason would not 
suddenly adopt so great an alteration as 
that proposed by the right hon. baronet. 

Mr. French said he was surprized to 
hear the hon. member say that there was 
no illicit distillery in the county Mayo ; 
he lived within a few miles of that county, 
and had himself assisted in seizing several 
illicit stills last year, and he knew the 
trade was now very flourishing in that 
quarter. If the hon. member means that 
there is no illicit trade near Westport, he 
could understand him, because there was 
no corn there. There were nothing there 
but those sort of inaccessible mountains 
which the hon. member talked of lately 
as being of such great value in the county 
of Cavan, for scites on which to establish 
illegal stills—As to the amendment of the 
right hon. baronet, he should certainly 
voie for it, and nothing could be so clear 
as that it would be impracticable for any 
one to set up a small still in the face of 
these bounties. 

Mr. May said he was a friend to the 
system of bounties, as he was to all long 
established systems ; that he disliked all 
speculative plans, and new fangled inven- 
tions, ‘The large stills were productive of 
great revenue, and had advanced the agri- 
cultural interests of the country to their 
present flourishing condition ; for it was 
in those districts where they were esta- 
blished that the tillage of Ireland was most 
flourishing. 

Mr. Parnell said he could not permit this 
question to go to a vote without expressing 
his sentiments upon it. It appeared to him 
that the right hon. gent. was attempting to 
practise upon the house the greatest delu- 
sion that ever was heard of. He says that 
he is a friend to the system of small stills; 
that it is only by establishing small stills, 
that the illicit trade can be put down, and 
in the face of these admissions, he calls 
upon the house to continue bounties on 
large stills, which give the persons who 
work them an advantage of 12d. per gal- 
lon over the persons who work small 
stills. The right hon. gent. must know 
when he holds out to the country a remedy 
for illicit trade by admitting small stills to 
work, he is taking effectual measures to 
prevent any person from attempting to 
work one; and therefore, sir, his clause 
to admit them to be licensed is a mere de- 
lusion, and can have no practical benefit to 
the public. There are now several Irish 
distillers in London; he had spoken to 
some of them on the subject, and their umi- 
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form answer to his enquiry was, that no 
one could set upa small still without a cer- 
tainty of ruin in the face of these boun- 
ties. He wished very much to hear the 
opinion of the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer for England oa this point. No one 
ought to be more capable of giving one ; 
he wished to be set right by hun if be was 
wrong, and he was ready to alter the opi- 
nion he had formed if he couid shew him 
that it was erroneous. In a matter of so 
much importance to Ireland, and particu 
larly to the financial condition of Ireland, 
he could not suppose the right hon. gent. 
would be silent, and that w here so many 
Irish members thought the bounties ought 
to be discontinued, and where the ques- 
tion was whether or not the great defalca- 
tion of revenue from spirits was or was not 
to continue, he hoped that he would either 
vote with them, and shew io the commit- 
tee that he had good reasons for voting 
with his ri: ght how 0. friend. As to what 
the hon. member who spoke last had said 
in respect to the advantage of large stilis 
to the tillage of aint he must deny his 
position altogether; the measure of the 
right hon. bart. near him giving freland a 
free trade in grain to England, was the 
cause of the present flourishing state of 
the tillage of Ireland; besides in point of 
fact, there were no distilleries in those 
parts of Ireland where tillage flourished 
the most; at Waterford, C st a und th 
county of Kilkenny. The truth is, that 
these large stills are injurious to the agri- 
cultural interests of Ireland. They can 
only be worked in sea port towns, where 
coals can be had, sea by persons of large 
capital, and therefore 2 the whole interior of 
the country is to be deprived of the de- 
mand for grain which distilleries would 
give if they were and could be established 
in the interior, the reasoning, therefore of 
those who maintained that these bounties, 
and that large stills were beneficial to Ire- 
land, was of the falsest kind, as must be 
evident to every person who possessed the 
slightest information upon the subject.— 
The hon. member had called the plan of 
establishing small stills a new-fan gled spe- 
culation. He begged to tell | him that it 
had the authority of the Commissioners of 
Enguiry, and was even admitted to be a 
good plan by the right hon. gent. whose 
cause he professed to advocate. He should 
Certainly vote for the amendment of his 
right hon. friend. 

Sir J. Newport agreed that in the great- 
est tillage counties there were no such 
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things as great stills; it therefore was not 
fair to attribute to them the prosperity of 
such counties, 
Mr. O:Hara supported the Amendment. 
The house divided, when there ap- 
peared — 
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On being re-admiited, we found Mr. 
French on his legs, speaking to an amend- 
ment which had been proposed while 
strangers were excluded, to prevent pa- 
rishes from having double fines imposed 
uponthem. He stated that the bill, with 
all its provisions, had none to punish offt- 
cers who acted fraudulently. He disap- 
proved of that clause which provided, that 
if a still, or any part of a still, was found in 
a parish, the whole parish should be fined. 
If they wished to quiet freland, they should 
permit her to enjoy the rewards of her in- 
dustry. 

Mr. Magens contended, that it was im- 

possible to take away the power of fining, 
without doing an injury to the country. 
Thea re were instances of town lands being 
fined three times over for the snane stil}. 
The informer should be rewarded, other- 
Wise no discovery won ee be made. 
Mr. Foster said, that there was a law al- 
ready, by which the misconduct ef officers 
was severely punished, which rendered it 
unnecessary to introduce any clause to 
that effect into the bill. he fact was, the 
revenue was injured by illicit distilleries, 
and the morals of the people corrupted. 
They were arrived at sucha pitch as to re- 
quire severe enactment If ¢ gentlemen 
did not exert thems “on 5 to put them 
down, the severity of the law would not be 
the fauit; their own conduct alone would 
be liable to the charge of having given 
them encouragement. 

Colonel Bar ry said t 
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| was to fine the vicinity where any mate- 


rials used in a-distillery were disauwenéé. 
He was not against fining a guilty indivi- 

dual, when he could be found: but it was 
not fit that any gentleman should be fined 
for oflences committed while he was doing 
his duty in that house. That the law to 
prevent collusion between oflicers of ex- 
cise and illicit distillers was not enforced, 

was sufficiently proved by the circum- 
stance of 375 applications having been 
made to fine the county of Cavan, at the 
quarter sessions, for il licit stills, while not 
one prosecution was instituted for a misde- 
meanor to punish collusion. 
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Mr. D. Browne thought the proposed | 
clause feasible ; but did not approve of the | 
manner in which it was supported. 

Sir J. Newport said, that he believed the 
right hon. gent. (Mr. Foster) was mis- 
taken as to the punishment of officers for 
collusion. ‘The existing laws went to 
punish them by a fine of 10/. or to render 
them incapabie of retaining their office. 
The fines proposed upon the parishes 
amounted to 501. while the fine for the of- 
ficer, if guilty of collusion, was only 10L. 
which should be 50/. at least; otherwise 
fines would be tevied on parishes, and offi- 
cers screened. ‘he fines levied upon the } 
county of Cavan were so great, that it 
would be impossible to levy them, and he 
confessed he was very much shaken in 
opinion, as to the eflicacy of fines; instead 
of having the proposed effect in that coun- 
ty, illicit distilleries had increased. He 
thought the system of fines ought to be 
taken into the consideration of the house 
as early in the next session as circum- 
stances would admit. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, that 
where collusion was practised by officers, 
he thought an immediate remedy should 
be sought; and that there was no o¢ca- 
sion to put it off till next session. He 
should have little hesitation in proposing, 
that officers so offending, should be subject 
to double the penalty of town lands ;_ the 
half of which should go to the informer, 
and the other half to be appropriated to 
some other purpose. 


For the Amendment - - - $2 
Against it - - - - - + = 50 
Majority - - - - « - - I8 





HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Thursday, May 25. 

[Kine’s Messace rELatInG To Austria, 
&c.] The Earl of Liverpool presented a 
Message from his majesty relative to the 
proposed subsidies to Austria, Spain, and 
Portugal [for which see the proceedings 
of the House of Commons], and moved 
that it be taken into consideration to- 
morrow, and that the lords be summoned. 

Karl Grey rose, and made a few remarks 
on the subjectof the Message. As ue was 
quite unacquainted with the imtentions of 
ministers relative to the application of the 
pecuniary aid, he could only ofler general 
observations. It was impossible for him 
to know what were the peculiar circum- 
stances of the case, and how far they might 





be such as to justify subsidies. But thus 
much he felt himself entitled to say on 
the subject, that after the recent experi- 
ence that had been afforded us with re- 
spect to our pecuniary assistance to foreign 
nations, and after viewing what the state 
of Europe now was, and the probability of 
what might speedily happen, he thought 
that the first duty of the ministers of this 
country, was the preserving and husband. 
ing our resources, to meet the possible 
emergency in which we might be soon 
called upon to make still greater eflorts 
than we had hitherto done; not to assist 
other nations, but solely in our own na- 
tional defence. Indeed, if it should ever 
be possible to obtain peace, we should yet 
have to assume that defensive attitude 
which would jeave our peace without the 
best enjoyments, blessings, and securities 
of a peace ; and we therefore were called 
upon, whether for peace or for war, to ex- 
ercise care and economy respecting our fi- 
nancial resources. This observation he 
applied either to the case of Austria, or to 
the future wants of Spain or Portugal. He 
would not attempt to give any decided 
Gpinion upon the subject at present, but he 
could not avoid stating his general opi- 
nion respecting our readiness to subsidize 
foreign powers at this period, after the ex- 
perience we had so unfortunately had. 

The Earl of Liverpool rose to explain to 
the noble lord that there was no mention 
in the Message of his majesty that the 
Treaty with Austria was a treaty of sub- 
sidy. In fact, it was not so. There was 
no such thing in the treaty. The Mes- 
sage also stated, that when the ratifications 
were exchanged, then the treaty would be 
laid before their lordships. Previous to 
that period, it could not be done. All 
that government meant to propose to par- 
liament, in consequence of what had been 
said in the Message respecting pecuniary 
aid, was merely to ask a Vote of Credit, 
which was common before the session of 
parliament closed, to enable government 
to act as new Circumstances might render 
it necessary before it re-assembled. The 
whole extent of the sum intended to be 
asked was three millions; a sum which, 
all things considered, his lordship thought 
could not be regarded as extraordinary. 
Under the present circumstances of Eu- 
rope, he thought that if ever government 
might require confidence, it was when 
they asked for such a vote of credit. 

The Earl of Sufolk, though he would 
not oppose the vote of credit, could not 
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but consider that whatever subsidies might 
be granted, would ultimately fall a bur- 
then upon the pecple of this country. 

The motion was then put and carried, 
nem. dis. 

[America]. Lord Sidmouth wished to 
be informed whether it was intended to 
make any communication to parliament 
respecting the state of our relations with 
America ? 

Earl Bathurst said, the negociation be- 
ing still pending, it was not intended to 
make any communication to parliament. 
The arrangement which had been entered 
into by his majesty’s ministers, in America 
and the government of the United States 
was unauthorized, the former having made 


concessions without demanding any of 


those conditions, the compliance with 
which ought to have been made the basis 
of granting such concessions. 

Lord Sidmouth asked, if he was then to 
consider the arrangement made by his 
majesty’s minister in es as wholly 
unauthorized ? 

tarl Bathurst answered in the affirma- 
tive. 

Earl Grey taought from the expression 
used by the noble earl, that some instruc- 
tions had been given to Mr. Erskine to 
make certain concessions, which the latter 
might have misunderstood. From the ar- 
rangements as published in the newspa- 
pers, it seemed as if the measures adopted 
had been preconcerted, for every thing 
followed in such order and rule, that it 
was almost impossible to believe but what 
Mr. Erskine, of whose ability he had the 
highest opinion, conceived that he was 
acting strictly according to his instruc- 
tions. It must be evident, that by the 
disavowal of this arrangement, the diffi- 
culties in the further negociation with 
America would be materially increased, 
and when known in America, it might 
give rise to some imputations against the 
character and good faith of this countr y> 
under the impression that a trick had been 
resorted to, for the sake of obtaining a lit- 
tle temporary advantage for ourselves. A 
fearful responsibility, therefore, rested 
upon ministers, and investigation must take 
place. 

The Earl of Liverpool agreed that the 
disavowa! of this arrangement must ne- 
cessarily increase the difficulties in ihe ne- 
gociation with America; but that could 
not be imputed to ministers, as in making 
that arrangement, Mr. Erskine had not 
only acted unauthorised by his instruc- 
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tions, but in direct contradiction to his in- 
structions ; he thought it necessary to 
state this distinctly, as the noble earl ap- 
peared to have misunderstood his noble 
triend. Care would be taken inthe Order, 
which would appear as soon as the course 
of business would allow, that these vessels 
which, in the mean time, had sai!ed in 
consequence of the confidence reposed in 
the arrangement made in America, should 
be excluded from the operation of that 
Order, and that these persons who had 
thus embarked their goods should not be 
losers. As to the discussion of the subject, 
ministers would be anxious, when the 

proper time arrived, that every possible 
information should be given to pariiament. 

[Axmy Recutations:—Losp Burc- 
HERSH.] The Ear! of Suffolk rose to notice 
an affair of recent occurrence, particular- 
ly as he saw a noble lord present (the earl 
of W estmoreland), who, he supposed, 
could give him satisfactory information on 
the subject, which related to the interests 
of the military profession, to which he 
himseif had the honour to belong. He 
alluded to the case of the promotion of 
lord Burghersh, contrary to the Regula- 
tions of the Commander in Chief of the 
army. He could not help thinking that 
the duke of York would not have permit- 
ted such a promotion. He had_ before 
stated, that the army was in many respects 
under obligations to his royal highuess, 
and particulariy for this regulation. — Elis 
lordship was proceeding to make some ob- 
servations on the impropriety of a person’s 
being in the situation of Commander in 
Chiei, who was controulable always by 
ministers, when he was called to order. 
His lordship making a few more remarks, 
the earl of Liverpool rose to order, and 
observed that no mvtion was before the 
house. 

Earl Stanhope remarked, that lord Suf- 
folk had not yet sat down. 

Lord Suffolk proceeded, and stated, that 
if he could get no answer, he should, ona 
future day, move for a copy of the orders 
of the commander in chief, as well as for 
the particulars of the promotion of lord 
Burghersh, as he was sure that such pro- 
ceeding must be highly injurious to the 
feelings of the officers of the army in 
general. 

Nothing further was said, and his lord- 
ship did “not fix any day for. bringing 
forward a motion. 
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[Insetvenr Desron’s Briz.] Sir Thomas 
Turton presented, p ursuant to leave given, 
a blifer the relief of Insolvent Debtors 


in England. The hon. baronet expatiated 


at som e length upon the necessity for this 
bill, ia the miseries long sustained, and 


still suffered, by the unfortunate persons 
for whose relief it was intended. ‘The pri- 
sons in every part of the kingdom were 
crowded by those unfortunate persons, in 
the aggregate proportion of five to three 
compared tothe number of prisoners for 
debt at the passing of the last insolvent 
bill. The prisons of the metropolis espe- 
cially were crowded alinost bey ond eXam- 
ple; inso much, that in one prison there 
were no less than thirteen persons crowded 
into a room, only fifteen feet by sixteen 
square, and in no room of tha at p vison were 


there less than three at this hot season of 
the passing of 


the year; so that, in fact, 
such a bill was not oaly a measure of hu- 
manity and justice, but of sound policy. 
The bill was, as near! ly aS was consistent 
with ils objects, a transcript of the last in- 
solvent bill. Lie was aware it was at best 
but a temporary-and palliative measure to- 
wards alleviatn ng that system of mtsery 
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and oppression which had so lou 3 subsist- | 


ed under our statute Jaw, namely 
our civil code, and ought to be abolished 
altogether; a ————e he hoped, 
ere long, see eflected. he prine ipal 
difierence in the present bill wine the last 
was, to extend the limitation of debt, up 
to which prisoners were to be relieved, 
from 1500/. to 20001. and to allow the pri- 
soner surrendering his property to obiain 
his liberation, to retain 10. instead of 
and furniture and working to the 
amount of 40/. instead of 301. with some 
minor regulations favour of persons 
committed by courts of couscience ; and 


to 
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; 
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in 


IMpris | 
soniment for debt, which was a disgrace to | 


he trusted to the humanity and Lunar y= | 


lence of the legist: 


of a measure 
hundreds of unfortunate and meritorious 
men irom a rigorous imprisonment, which 
could answer no other end than to gratify 
the Segre spirit of persé cuting cre- 
ditors; a 1 thereby restore them to so- 
ciety, and to the means of industry for the 
support of they families ; for the bill did 
not propose to relieve any fraudulent 
debtor. 

‘Tt he bil} 


ture, for the adoption 





was read the first time. 


which was to rescue somany | 
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[Kinc’s MessaGe RESPECTING a VoTs 
or Crepit.| Mr. Secretary Canning de- 
livered to the house the following Mes- 
suage from his majesty : 
« George R. 

« The king thinks it proper to acquaint 
the house of commons, that the ancient 
relations of good understanding and friend- 
ship between his majesty and the emperor 
of Ausiria have been happily restored, and 
have been confirmed by a Treaty, of 
which, when the ratification shall have 
been exchanged, his majesty will direct a 
copy to be communicated to the house of 
commons.—Although the provisions of 
this Treaty do not include any stipulation 
for pecuniary assistance, his majesty is, ne- 
vertheless, desirous of being able to afford 
to his imperial majesty such assistance of 
that description as may be called tor by 
the circumstances of the contest in which 
his majesty is engaged against the com- 
mon enemy, and as can be furnished by 
his majesty, consistently with the other 
extended demands upon the resources of 
his majesty’s dominions.—His majesty is 
equally desirous of continuing to the Spa- 
nish cause such succours as may be requi- 
site for sustaining and assisting the efforts 
of that nation, against the tyranny and 
usurpation of France, as well as of giving 
consistency and effect to the exertions of 
the people of Portugal, for the defence of 
their lawful government and national in- 
dependence.—His majesty relies upon the 
zeal and pubiic spirit of bis faithful com- 
mons, to enable his majesty to provide for 
these great objects, and to take such other 
measures as the exigency of aflairs may 
require, 5s G. fe” 

Ordered, that his majesty’s Message 
be referred to the committee of supply 
to-morrow. 

[ Min. Paumer’s Ciaims.] Major Palmer 
rose to make his promised motion and ob- 
served, mite as the circumstances of Mr. 
Palmer’s case must be so well known to the 
house, he should not take up their time by 
entering into a detail upon that subject 5 
in consequence of being disappointed in 
the expectations he had formed from the 
votes of the house last session, as to the 
final decisions of his ciaims before parlia- 
ment, Mr. Palmer had now resorted to 
what appeared to be the only method of 
obtaining that justice, to which, in com- 
mon with every other subject of this king- 
dom, he conceived himself entitled. Pre- 
vious to submitting the present motion, his 
first object had been to ascertain that it 
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was reguiar in point of form, and then 
how far it was liable to objections, to which 
every question was more or less open; 
with respect to the one, sanctioned by 
authority from the chair, he couid have no 
doubt there; and upon the other point, as 
far as he could flatter himself, from the 
general sentiments he had heard express- 
ed, even by those whose opinions were un- 
favourable to the claims, he had little to 
apprehend; he confessed he had heard 
some objections, or rather what had been 
suggested to him as likely to be stated as 
such. It might be argued that there was 
no precedent for adopting such a motion. 
—The mere argument of there being no 
precedent could not, he thought, be dwelt 
on; for by the same rule, no precedent 
would ever have been established in the 
house, in the first instance, for want of a 
precedent to authorise it; but there were 
many precedents, where "gove rament had 


not availed themselves of ‘tei ir exemption + 


from a jegal process, but had allowed indi- 
viduals, with whom they were at issue, to 
bring their’cause into a court of law, and 
had abided by the decision, The only 
difference between these cases and Mr. 
Palmer’s was, that the latter had already 
been taken into consideration by parlia- 
ment: had it decided against the claims, 
it might have been objected to allow the 
cause to be tried again in an inierior 
court; but one or two assertions must be 
admitted, either that the cause has been 
decided upon in Mr. Palmer’s tavour, or 
that it has not been decided upon at all. 
If in his favour, it was for parliament to 
carry such decision into effect 5 if not 
decided upon, Mr. Palmer’s case was in 
the same situation as others, with ithe ad- 
ditional plea, that he had absolutely no 
other appeai left. Yet it might be con- 
tended, that these cases were not in point, 
in asimuch as government liad there used 
their own discretion, and the reference to 
acourt of law had been optional on their 
part; but that in Mr. Patmer's case, they 
had not consented, and the motion would 
compel them to that, which, by !aw, they 
were not bound to. This he ad imitted ; 

but surely if in some inst inces govern. 
ment dispensed with their pr: wilege, and 
allowed actions to be bronght against 
them, it was competent for the house to 
recommend it in others. But he contend- 
ed, that government were not justified in 
refusing it in 7 instance 3 the intention 
of the law was simply to protect pubiic 
eflicers from being personally responsible 
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for public contracts ; it never meant that 
the individuals with whom they contracted 
should be oppressed ; and was it not con- 
trary to every principle of justice, that 
the reference to a court of law, should be 
at the option of one party, whose only 
motive in refusal must be the fear of being 
compelled to do justice to the other? Not 
only was it an injustice to the individual, 
but an injury to the country. In the case 
of Wilkinson against the Commissioners 
of the Navy, when the defendants pleaded 
their exemption from legal process, lord 
Mansfield declared that nothing could be 
more dangerous to the public interests than 
such a plea; for if once the precedent was 
to be established, no persons would be 
found to make contracts with government, 
with so little security for their fulfilment. 
Perhaps it might be urged, as it was to 
Mr. Palmer, by his counsel, that though 
no action could be brougit against public 
officers, the complainant might appeal to 
parliament. H ad Mr. Palmer brought 
forward such a motion as the present one, 
in the first instance, such an objection 
would probably have been raised ; but 
Mr. Palmer had appealed to parliament; 
and it was because he could obtain no ver- 
dict, there, that he now appealed to the 
law. Had parliament decided against 
him, it would have been a hard case, con- 
sidering the influence of that party with 
whom he was at issue; but without dwel- 
ling upon circumstances, which he wished 
to jorget, and admitting that the claims 
had been alike fairly discussed in both 
houses, and that they differed in opinion, 
was not the plan to be pursued that which 
would have been asopted in any other 
case, where two juciges disagree in the 
acjustment of a dispute, to call in a third 
to decide betwixt them? It had been 
suggested by some who voted in the last 
session against the withdrawing from the 
appropriation act the sum voted by this 
house to Mr. Palmer, that the most proper 
mode, and the one best suited to the dig- 
nity and privileges of that house, would 
be, to move an address to his majesty to 
pay the money, and that the house would 
make good the same; but, however proper 
such a motion, tt might probably create 
that difference betwixt the two houses, 
which the present one was calculated to 
prevent. At all events it must be less ob- 
jectionable than former motions, which 
the house had acceded to. In the ses- 
sion before last, on the Bill for preventing 
the granting of reversions being rejected 
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by the lords, this house moved an ad- | opinion, that it would be impossible to 


dress, not to grant them for a certain 
time ; which address was a direct con- 
tradiction to the sentiments of the other 
branch of the legislature. But the pre- 
sent motion could not, he thought, be 
so interpreted ; and he only hoped it 
might not be objected to, on the ground of 
being too conciliatory. He had antici- 
pated all the arguments he was aware of 
against the motion; but whatever in- 
conveniences might be suggested, as the 
onus of bringing it forward, rested not 
with Mr. Palmer, but those who might 
obviate its necessity by granting the ob- 
ject it professed, he trusted the house 
would not suffer such objection to prevent 
their coming to a resolution, which the 
peculiar circumstances of the case de- 
manded ; at any rate, he presumed, that 
no evil, anticipated from the motion, 
could be so great as the injury that would 
be done to the honour of the house, by 
refusing to an individual, whose public 
services stood acknowledged, and who 
complained of an injustice, that appeal 
to the laws of his country, which had 
ever been considered as the birthright 
of a subject of these realms.—Lastly, he 
had to observe, that it was a maxim of 
the constitution, that there could be no 
wrong without its remedy, and that one 
of the greatest benefits of parliament was 
the power of enacting new laws, as the 
existing ones were found inefficient ; 
here was a wrong, and lie appealed with 
confidence to the justice and the liberality 
of the house to grantthe remedy. What 
line of conduct would be adopted by the 
right hon. gent. (the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer) he was unable to state ; he could 
only say, that he had brought forward that 
motion, which he conceived most likely 
to meet his approbation, and he sin- 
cerely hoped his acquiescence would 
spare him the regret of saying one word 
more to the house on the subject ; wherein 
he trusted they would at least acquit him 
of having so often intentionally troubled 
them. The hon. gent. concluded with 
moving.—* That an humble Address be 
presented to his majesty, praying, that he 
will be pleased to allow the Agreements 
entered into by John Palmer, esq. rela- 
tive to Improvements in the Post office, 
to be investigated before a Jury, and 
that the Receiver-General of the Post- 
Office should be instructed to defend the 
same.” 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer was of 





frame such an Address upon the present 
subject as would accomplish the object 
of the honourable mover ; in the tirst 
place, no legal agreement had been en- 
tered into with Mr. Palmer, and how 
could the law take cognizance of that 
which could not be substantiated in the 
first instance? It was proposed by the 
honourable mover to bring the action 
against the Receiver General of the 
Post office ; that gentleman he submitted, 
had nothing whatever to do with the al- 
ledged Agreement, and who could pre- 
vent his disclaiming all concern with it ? 
It was impossible that any court of law 
could proceed in a cause which was 
wanting in the proper and usual forms ; 
and under these circumstances if Mr. 
Palmer were permitted to bring his ac- 
tion, he must of course be nonsuited.— 
He objected against the Address for two 
reasons ; in the first place, it would go to 
establish a very dangerous precedent, 
and in the next place, the Address itself 
could answer no purpose ; it appeared 
that Mr. Palmer was appointed to an office, 
embracing such and such advantages to be 
held during pleasure: from this situation 
Mr. Palmer was dismissed for misconduct ; 
now, he contended that even though 
the office held by Mr. Palmer, had been 
granted him for life, a scire facias could 
have been moved upon the same ground as 
that which was the cause of his dismissal ; 
and, surely, under those circumstances 
it would be very unadviseable to press 
the present measure. At any rate, he ree 
comniended the honourable mover not to 
take the house by surprise. Such an Ad- 
dress as the one proposed, required ma- 
ture consideration, inasmuch as it was 
wholly unprecedented, and time should 
be given, that gentlemen might be tho- 
roughly aware as to what they decided 
upon. 

Mr. W. Adam said, that the motion did 
not goto direct an issue; it only went 
to the removal of an impediment ; this 
was a contract entered into with his ma- 
jesty’s government, and his majesty was 
addressed to prevent the person against 
whom the action was to be brought, from 
pleading the nonliability of the public offi- 
cer, unless this wasdone, Mr. Palmer would 
be nonsuited, without the merits of the case 
being at all entered into.—With regard 
to the proceedings of a court of law, 
that had nothing to do with the question ; 
if the motion was agreed to, and Mr. Pal- 
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mer did not get redress, at least he would 
have had his request complied with ; 
which appeared to him to be founded in 
equity. He conceived the motion was 
not exactly worded as it should have 
been, and he proposed as an Amendment, 
that there should be substituted for the 
words “ investigated before a jury,” “ in- 
quired into by an action at law, or by a 
suit in equity.” 

Mr. Stephen was of opinion, that it would 
be unbecoming the dignity of the house 
if they were to address his majesty upon 
the subject, unless the aflair could be re- 
gularly entered into in a court of law; it 
appeared that this could not be done, even 
if the impediments complained of were 
removed. Mr. Palmer, it was supposed, 
had forfeited all pretence to a claim of 
right, by his own misfeasence ; taking the 
case as such, the address itself if agreed to, 
would become a mere nullity.—He con- 
ceived Mr. Palmer’s best claim would be 
upon the liberality of the house ; however 
he professed if it could be made out that 
the case was capable of being received, and 
decided upon in the courts, he should be 
ready to give it all the support it should 
seem to deserve. 

Sir T. Turton observed, that the simple 
question was, whether an agreement enter- 
ed into between Mr. Pitt and Mr. Palmer 
should be abided by? It was monstrous to 
suppose, that a bargain which would bind 
an individual, should not be held equally 
sacred in respect to the government of the 
country. It was true that the agreement 
was only a verbal one with the ministers, 
but if that would not hold good, he for his 
part would much sooner take the note of a 
common swindler in the street. ‘ A tangi- 
ble shape’ had lately become a fashionable 
phrase, and all that was asked upon the 
present occasion was to put this agreement 
into one. — It was argued, that the Re- 
ceiver General was an improper person to 
bring the action against, because he was 
not a party in the agreement; the fact 
was, Mr. Pitt, who absolutely made the 
agreement, being deceased, the Receiver 
General was selected as the person to whom 
the revenue was paid, and consequently 
the fittest person to sue on the occasion. 
The action was in fact, against the public 
purse, and against that particular branch 
of the revenue which Mr. Palmer had 
created, and out of which he had been 
faithfully promised his hard-earned re- 
ward. He should certainly support the 
motion, although he should have preferred 
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one, addressing his majesty to direct his 
ministers to pay the money, which had 
been voted by the house as due to Mr. 
Palmer. The hon. gent. who spoke last 
had mentioned, liberality ; what was ask- 
ed for by Mr. Palmer was simply justice ; 
and he trusted the house would take care 
to dispense it. 

Mr. Rose professed himself willing to 
allow the general merits of Mr. Palmer as 
to the invention and execution of his plan, 
and the benefits he had rendered the coun- 
try; but in respect to the agreements, it 
was to be remembered that the advantages 
enjoyed by Mr. Palmer in right of the 
situation he held, supposed a strict and 
faithful discharge of the duties attached to 
it; so far, however, from these promises 
being complied with by Mr. Palmer, it 
appeared he had acted in the most impro- 
per manner by his superiors in office; that 
he had endeavoured to throw the dif- 
ferent arrangements into confusion, by en- 
couraging the subordinate clerks to quar- 
rel with each other; and that he had con- 
nived at frauds in the department he pre- 
sided over. Under these circumstances, 
he conceived Mr. Palmer had partly for- 
feited the advantages he held. Of this he 
was certain from eighteen years experi- 
ence, that Mr. Pitt in settling the 3,000J. 
per ann. on Mr. Palmer conceived he had 
gone to the extent of what Mr. Palmer 
was entitled to. He had however no ob- 
jection to the affair being investigated in 
a court of law, if it could be brought about ; 
but he did not perceive how it was to be 
received, and decided upon in that way. 

Mr. Fuller was of opinion, that nothing 
could be more fair than the modes of pro- 
ceedure proposed by the hon. gent. who 
brought forward the motion. ‘The ques- 
tion as to Mr. Paimer’s claim had been 
frequently discussed in that house, and 
decided upon by large majorities, and as 
he could not avail himself of these deci- 
sions he was willing to remove his cause 
into another court. In respect to the im- 
possibility of bringing it before a Jury in 
a tangible shape, that would be proved 
when it was brought into court; at any 
rate, efter all that had past, it would be 
only consistent in the house to remove all 
impediments as far as in them lay. 

The Solicitor General conceived, that as 
there appeared to be a difference of opinion 
as to the wording the address between 
those who supported it, this circumstance 
should induce them to lay the proposition 
on the table for further consideration, in 
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order to prevent risking the adoption of a 
precedent, which might be dangerous in 
its consequences, and excited others who 
were discontented with bargains entered 
into with government, to try what perse- 
verance for years, and solicitation of friends 
could effect in that house, [here the learn- 
ed gent. was called to order.] It was 
proposed that the Receiver General should 
be directed to defend the action, without 
availing himself of the strength his situa- 
tion furnished him with. Was the learned 
gent. (Mr. Adam) prepared to say, that 
this expedient would answer the ends pro- 
posed? He thought that although it might 
be adopted, still a court of justice could 
not but perceive how the fact really was, 
and the consequence would be that a non- 
suit would necessarily follow. He for one 
would never: consent to the prosecuting 
any claim against the crown except in a 
legitimate way, be the individual merits 
what they might. If there was any re- 
medy in jaw, resort to it; if, on the other 
hand, the redress lay in equity, use it; 
but if relief were not to be found in either, 
the case ought to be left as it was, for no 
infringement should take place in esta- 
blished usages 

Mr. W inilbent thought the house bound 
to enforce by agreeing to the motion, that 
justice they had already admitted by their 
former votes upon the subject. ‘The crown 
was not called on to abandon its preroga- 
tive, but merely to forbear in this instance ; 
a forbearance neither unusual or unfre- 
quent, and this was all that was asked, 
namely, that if that house would not en- 
force its own decisious, to let the cause go 
before another tribunal. He could see no 
danger to the prerogative by agreeing to 
the mction, but much to the dignity of 
that house by refusing it. 

Sir S. Romilly said, that all Mr. Palmer 
wished for was, that the Receiver General 
should be desired to defend the action, 
which he intended to bring against go- 
vernment, for the breach of contract eu- 
tered into ; and all the house was asked to 
do, was to admit the case to be brought 
forward fairiy in a court of law. or equity. 
Hew, he would ask, was the dignity, the 
character, or the honour of that house to 
be compromised by its directing such a 
cause to be tried, even although the claim- 
ant did not succeed? It had been said by 
a right hon. gent. opposite, that the 
courts were open to every one, and that 
there was a legal remedy for every thing 
of this nature ; but he had always under- 
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stood that any person entering into a con- 
tract with any of the public boards, such 
as the Navy board, ‘Transport, or Victual- 
ling boards, and being afterwards dissatis- 
fied with the fuifilment of it, found himself 
absolutely without a remedy, owing to the 
nonliability of the public officer ; ; which 
could never happen if a contract was 
agreed upon by two persons, neither of 
whom were connected with government. 
The only question therefore, was, to re- 
move the technical difficulties that ex- 
isted and stood in the way of a legal pro- 
secution of Mr. Palmer’s claim. 

Major Palmer rose again, and apolo- 
gized to the house for what might appear 
to be unnecessarily taking up their time ; 
but as gentlemen on the other side had 
not confined themselves to the expediency 
of the present motion, and still denied the 


justice of those claims which had been re- 


peatedly acknowledged by the house; he 
hoped to be excused in once more re} yi ing 
to the various misrepresentations hil 
had been made since he first had the ho- 
nour of addiessing them upon the subject. 
He could not help complaining, that so 
many gentlemen should have formed their 
opiaions without really understanding the 
case. They seemed to consider Mr. Pal- 
mer in the light of any other subordinate 
officer in a public depcertment, and as such 
to have justly incurred his dismissal. If 
they would be content with this, and not 
insist that the forfeiture of his office in- 
cluded his agreement tor the percentage 
in the encreased revenue, which in justice 
and common sense must be considered as 
distinct; having on his part upon a for- 
mer occasion, in order to conciliate as 
much as possible the general feeling of 
the house, given up the salary, to which 
the whole of the committee with the ex- 
ception of only one hon member, a stree 
nuous advocate for the rest of the claim, 
had declared Mr. Palmer to be en- 
titled to; he should not now say a word 
on the subject, but as the forteiture of 
both had been insisted on, it became ne- 
cessary to defend both. Considering Mr. 
Palmer as a mere subordinate officer, what- 
ever opinion he might have had of his own 
merits or the demerits of the Postmaster ge- 
neral, having the authority they were jus- 
tified in dismissing him. But the hon, 
member hoped to place Mr. Palmer’s con- 
duct and situation in a very different point 
of view, and from the sentiments he had 
lately heard expressed on all sides the 
house, he trusted the attempt would not be 
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in vain. He begged the house to consi- 
der that when Mr. Palmer first made his 
proposals to government, he was not a 
needy adventurer, but in those circum- 
stances wherein a moderate degree of at- 
tention to his own affairs, might have in- 
sured that ample fortune to his family 
which so many others had acquired. Under 
such circumstances then, it was not to be 
supposed that he would have abandoned a 
certainty for an uncertainty, or have made 
an agreement with the government, of | 
which he could entertain the slightest 
doubt of the performance on their part 
when he had completed his own. What 
then was the agreement in the first instance? | 
why that Mr. Palmer was to have two | 
and a-half percent, on the future encreased | 
revenue of the post office, in consequence 
of his plan, if it succeeded, but not a shil- 
ling if it failed. When it was found ne- 
cessary, from the opposition to his plan by 
the post office, that he should superintend 
its execution, this agreement was new mo- 
delled into the form of an appointment for 
life, giving Mr. Palmer the uncontrouled 
management of his plan, and commut- 
ing part of his percentage on the en- 
creased revenue, for a salary attached to 
his appointment. Nor can it be imagined 
for a moment, that he would have ac- | 
cepted an appointment with less power, 
for how could he have expected to suc- 
ceed in his undertaking, if liable to be im- 
peded and thwarted by those who had 
professed to be his enemies, and who 
had declared him to be a madman and 
his plan impracticable. The appoint- 
ment being so drawn up and settled, Mr. 
Palmer proceeded ; in the mean time the 
attorney general discovered that this ap- 
pointment was not legal, as it interfered 
with an existing act of parliament, consti- | 
tuting the postmaster general the head of | 
their department. This might easily have | 
been remedied by altering the act of par- 
liament, in extending the commission of 
post master general, and including Mr. 
Palmer in the appointment. But whether | 
Mr. Pitt wished first to ascertain more 
fully the merits of the plan, or was in- 
fluenced by the suggestions of others, who, 
now Mr. lV’almer’s wheels were once set in 
motion, thought they had no further oc- 
casion for his assistance; be that as it may, 
the matter was delayed, and Mr. Palmer 
was induced to proceed in the execution 
of his plan, under the assurance of the mi- 
nister that he should not be interfered 











with, and that when he had compleated 
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his own engagements, the public should 
perform theirs. Under these assurances 
Mr. Palmer proceeded to his satisfaction, 
until the appointment of my lord Wal- 
singham, an event as unfortunate for the 
public as for Mr. Palmer. The hon. gent. 
admitted what he had before stated, that 
from certain parts of the evidence which 
had been laid before the house, wherein 
lord Walsingham speaking of the merits 
of Mr. Palmer’s plan, had declared that 
government was pledged for the fulfilment 
of the agreement, and wherein both their 
lordships had stated their conviction of 
Mr. Palmer’s personal integrity, he was 
convinced their lordships had no inten- 
tion to injure Mr. Palmer in character or 
fortune. But however convinced he might 
be that lord Walsingham had been misled 
by the intrigues of others, necessity com- 
pelled him to add that such was his lord- 
ship’s opposition to Mr. Palmer’s plan, 
that whoever ought to have been dis- 
missed it was impossible they could act 
together. The hon. member then pro- 
ceeded to observe upon the conduct of a 
right hon. gent. (Mr. Rose) who had been 
upon that night, as upon all former occa- 
sions, the most bitter in his hostility to 
Mr. Palmer, and who of all others should 
have been the last to oppose his claims. 


| At the time the committee sat, on whose 


report the hon. member had founded his 
motion in the last session, the right hon. 
gent. did not think proper to attend either 
as a member or witness, though the same 
right hon. gent. had been very regular in 
his attendance at a subsequent Committee, 
where having no apprehensions of being 
called upon, he spared no pains in his en- 
deavours to perplex and reduce thatamount, 
which in the first instance was far below 
the calculation that was fairly due to Mr. 
Palmer. However as he had declined 
attending the former Committee, Mr. Pal- 
mer having no object but to obtain justice 
for himself and family, and conceiving that 
the right hon. gent. for his own sake 
would be content to remain quiet, had no 
wish to disturb him. But had the Com- 
mittee examined the right hon. gent., in- 
stead of another right hon. gent. whom 
they called upon, the hon. member be- 
lieved that they might have obtained much 
more information than the latter was able 
to afford them; and here the hon. mem- 
ber begged leave to say a few words upon 
the conduct of the right hon. gent. alluded 
to (Mr. Long.) ‘That right hon. gent. 
— his natural partiality to Mr. 
2 








Pitt, had given a very candid evidence be- 
fore the Committee, in which the little he 
said, expressed a favourable, and coming 
trom him, a flattering testimony of Mr. 
Palmer’s merits, and which evidence he 
closed, hy stating in answer to a question 
putto hin that he had no further informa- 
tion whatever to give the Comunittee. 
Was it then quite consisteat after such a 
declaration to state subsequently in the 
house that he could have given the Com- 
mittee much further information had he 
been allowed the opportunity, as if, inde- 
pendent of his own previous assertion to 
the contrary, he had not been too long a 
member of that house to be ignorant that 
it was in his own power to have given any 
information he had thought proper. In 
consequence of this the right hon. gent. 
was again examined in a Committee of the 
lords, which Committee after about an 
hour’s examination of the voluminous 
evidence laid before them, made no Re- 
port, and wherein the additional evidence 
of the right hon, gent. was in fact no addi- 
tion, and so far to his own credit, for had 
it contradicted his former testimony de- 
claring he had nothing more to say, such 
contradictions might have been the subject 
of a similar discussion to that which had 
lately taken place. The whole the right 
hon. gent. had stated was his own opinion 
of an agreement to which he had been no 
party, as he was not in office at the time ; 
as for his opinion of Mr. Pitt’s opinion it 


could not be necessary when the latter | 


had staied it for-himself in the evidence. 
Why, the noble lords preferred a second 
examination of Mr. Long, who, from the 
first knew nothing of the maiter, to the 
examination of lord Camdenand the bishop 
of Lincoln, and whose testimony the whole 
of the case rested, the hon. member was 
at a loss to guess; but as the Committee 
had declined examining their lordships, 
he concluded their testimony was undis- 
puted.—The hon. member again returned 
to the right hon. gent. (Mr. Rose) who he 
believed might have given more inforima- 
tion to the Commitiee, from having been 


Secretary to the ‘Ireasuary at the period of 


the original agreement, and as such, prin- 
cipally concerned in the transactions which 
took place.—If any gent. would read the 


whole of the evidence and other documents } 


which Mr. Palmer, however cxpeusive to 
himself, found necessary to publish, he 
might there be convinced that the great 
difficulties Mr. Palmer had to encounter, 
were not in the arrangement of the plan 
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itse}f, but in consequence of the encourage— 
ment given by ihe right hon. gent. to all 
that opposition aud intrigue which it was 
his duty to have suppressed; it might there 
be seen that on no occasion were the re- 
monstrances of Mr. Palmer against the 
Post Office and Post-master General at- 
tended to, or that in any instance was 
their misconduct reproved, or their mis- 
management enquired into. ‘This was suf- 
ficicnily proved by the evidence. He 
would not detain the house by entering 
into a detail, but it appeared that in one 
instance only the Postmaster General had 
incurred an expence to the country of 
16,0002. a year in eflecting a single im- 
provement, which Mr. Paln:er undertook 
to accomplish for 4,000/.; it appeared that 
after Mr. Palmer had in vain applied for a 
small increase of salary to deserving offi- 
cers, the Postmaster-General immediately 
after his suspension advanced them to an 
enormous amount; in the instance of one 
salary only which at Mr. Palmer’s recom- 
mendation they had refused to augment 
from 100f. to 1501. a year, after his sus- 
pension they raised to 700/. a year, thus 
bribing these officers with the public 
money to desert their principal ; he should 
mention but one more instance whereii: 
the Report stated, that during the short 
period of only four years after Mr. Pal- 
mer’s suspension, there had been an excess 
in the expenditure of above 187,000. ; 
from that period to the present the excess 
had amounted to two millions; and the 
average annual expenditure which at the 
time Mr. Palmer left the office, he had 
reduced below the amount at which he 
found it, was now more than double. 
When Mr. Palmer entered the office, the 
average annual expenditure exceeded 
200,0001., on leaving the office after nearly 
ten years management, notwithstanding 
the vast additional expence in consequence 
of ihe extension of the Posts by his plan, 
he had absolutely reduced this expendi- 
ture; and from the peried of his suspen- 
sion up to the present time it had gradu- 
ally increased to 400,000/. a year. The 
lion. member said that it was not for him 
to presume to dictate to the house, but he 
could not forbear giving his own opinion 
as a member, that if broad assertions like 
those made by such a man as Mr, Palmer, 
who was never known to fail in any ex- 
pectation that he had held out to the pub- 
lic, were not worth enquiring into, he did 
not know what was. With respect to the 
gross accusation of fraud made by the right 
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hon. gent. against Mr. Palmer, he would 
only refer the house to the report of the 
Committee and the testimony of the Post- 
miaster-General themselves. He wished 
he had as little reason to complain of the 
many misrepresentations of the right hon. 
gent. Amongst others he had told the 
house on a former occasion, that Mr. Pal- 
mer had deceived them, and the public by 
his assertion of his having saved govern- 
ment 20,000/. a year in the conveyance 
of the Mails, such saving being solely 
owing to their exemption from ‘Turnpike 
tolls. But in fact the deception was on 
the part of the right hon. gent. as he 
could scarcely forget what he certainly 
knew at the time, that Mr. Palmer re- 
duced the original contract made by go- 
vernment for the conveyance of the Mails 
at 3d, per mile to 1d. being a saving of 
two thirds of the expence, amounting to 
24,000/.a year. The turnpike toils had 
nothing to do with this saving, as the Nails 
had been equally exempt from them be- 
fore. The hon. member said that he should 
have replied to the mis-statements of the 
right hon. gent. in the last session, but flat- 
tering himself from the repeated and de- 
cided majoritics in favour of Mr. Palmer’s 
claims, it was impossible that justice could 
be withheld, he had determined not to 
trespass upon the patience of the house ; 
however, he hoped that al! that had since 
passed would acquit him in having again 
troubled them. He should make no fur- 
ther observations upon the conduct of the 
right hon. gent. but could not drop the 
subject without making one appeal to his 
feelings. ‘The right hon. gent. like Mr. 
Palmer, was now arrived at that period of 
life when reflections upon the vanities of 
this world must occasionally intrude, and 
when in spite of all our prejudices or par- 
tial aflections, moments occurred when 
truth wouid present itself; it was in such a 
moment that he intreated the right hon. 
gent. to draw a fair comparison betwixt 
Mr. Palmer and himself, to compare his 
own progress in life with Mr. Palmer’s, 
the fortune he had acquired with Mr. Pal- 
mer’s, the anxiety he had suffered with 
Mr. Palmer’s, the great services he had 
rendered to his country with Mr. Palmer’s; 
and then to put it fairly to himself, if Mr. 
Palmer and his family were not as well 
entitled to the hard-earned profits he had 
acquired, as the right hon. gent. to the 
wealth he had amassed, the places and 
the pensions which he still enjoyed, and 
his family their reversion. The hon. mem- 
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ber concluded with expressing his bopes 
that the little which was asked for by the 
notion, or had been stated against it, wou! 
ensure its adoption by the house, but if it 
failed he should not regret the having 
brought it forward, as it must serve as a 
further proof of the conviction Mr. Palmer 
felt of the justice of his cause, to forego 
the verdict of the house in its favour and 
submit it to the uncertain issue of the law ; 
and it would also afford an opportunity to 
those who had been adverse to the claim 
to avoid all imputations upon the motives 
of their own decision in the case, by leav- 
ing it to that of a jury. 

Mr. Rose hoped that the strong personal 
allusions which had been made to him, 
would sufficiently apologise for his again 
rising. He denied that he had been in- 
fluenced by any other motive in the parts 
he took in this business, than a wish to de- 
fend him who could not now defend him- 
self, and who had been charged with gross 
injustice in this: transaction towards Mr. 
Palmer. Mr. Pitt had an high opinion of 
Mr. Palmer’s talents and services; but no- 
thing, he was concerned to state, but Mr. 
Palmer’s own misconduct, was the cause 
of his removal. At the same time he ad- 
mitted, that certain!y Mr. Palmer had in 
the beginning many difficulties to encoun- 
ter, and had to contend against a teazing 
opposition on the part of those who did not 
think as highly, nor (as the event proved) 
as justly of the plan as Mr. Palmer did. 
As to the origins of Mr. Palmer and him- 
self, he asked, if he ever had made any al- 
lusion to Mr. Palmer’s origin? Never. He 
was incapable of such indelicacy. 

Mr. Long defended the evidence he had 
given before tite committees of the house, 


! . e ° 
and affirmed that he had never varied from 


any evidence or opinion delivered by him 
on this subject. There never was an agree- 
ment with Mr. Palmer, which did not in- 
clude the discharge of his official duties. 
Mr. Palmer had misconducted himself in 
his office, and had therefore violated the 
agreement. At the same time he acknow- 
ledged the merits of Mr. Palmer. 

Mr. Ponsonby suggested that the officers 
of the crown should not take advantage of 
the Statute of Limitations, nor of the non- 
liability of the public officer. ‘This was 
the purport of the address; to place Mr. 
Palmer in a situation to try the merits of 
his case. He stated that he meant to pro- 
pose an Amendment pursuant to this sug- 
gestion. 

The Gallery was then cleared, but an 
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interval of an hour and a half elapsed be- 


fore the division took place. When the 


house divided there appeared : 


For the Resolution - - - 127 
Against it - - - - - - 123 
Majority for Mr. Palmer —4 





HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Friday, May 26. 

[Kine’s MEssaGE RESPECTING A VOTE OF 
Crevit.] The Earl of Liverpool rose to 
move an humble Address to his majesty, 
thanking him for his most gracious com- 
munication to the house, and assuring him 
of the readiness of that house to comply 
with the intentions of his majesty. The 
noble ear! took a short review of the cir- 
cumstances that had occasioned his majes- 
ty’s Message, and stated that the present 
contest into which Austria had entered 
with France, had arisen solely out of her 
own view of the state of her empire, and 
the dangers with which it was menaced by 
the oppression and ambition of the enemy. 
The government of this country had not 





by any argument or persuasion, or by the. 


exercise of any sort of influence whatever, 
contributed to the determination which 
the emperor of Austria had been advised 
to make. But whatever might be the case 
with respect to that point, he believed that. 
not one of their lordships could entertain 
the smallest doubt as to the justice of the 
great cause in which Austria had engaged 
in war with France. On that subject he 
believed there could be but one opinion. 
He therefore hoped that their lordships 
would be unanimous in their vote in favour 
of the Vote of Credit which he was about to 
move. A similar vote during war had been 
the usual practice of parliament; and it 
was certainly most desirable to aflord every 
practicable facility to Austria in the exist- 
ing conflict, in resistance to the overbearing 
tyranny and unbounded ambition of the 
French government. The Treaty which 
his majesty had concluded with the em- 
peror of Austria could not be laid before 
the house till the ratifications were ex- 
changed; but he took that opportunity to 
state again to the house, that that Treaiy 
contained nothing whatever of a subsidiary 
nature. All that government now asked 
was a Vote of Credit for the sum of three 
millions to be placed at their disposal, and 
to be used by them as circumstances might 
render it advisable to dispose of it. This 
was not asked merely with a view to the 
affairs of Austria, but also with reference to 
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our ancient ally of Portugal, and to the 
cause of Spain. He was happy to say that 
the interests of the peninsula did not ap- 
pear so desponding as to cause us to refuse 
a continuance of our aid to those who had 
so nobly, so gallantly, so patriotically and 
so loyally maintained the honour and in- 
dependence of their country against the 
pretensions and invasion of France. While 
the same nobie and determined spirit was 
manifested, he was convinced that it was 
the policy of this country to continue its 
assistance to them. What might be the 
result of the contest, it was impossible to 
foresee 3 but while the Spaniards did not 
despair of it themselves, while they evinced 
the same manly and _ patriotic disposition 
to defend their rights and their independ- 
ence, he trusted that their lordships would 
fee] the propriety of assisting them ina 
cause, in the object of which every one 
must sympathise with them, and wish them 
success. He repeated, that in the ease of 
the Austrian war, that government had in 
no. respect been urged by this country. 
His lordship concluded by making his mo- 
tion. 

The Duke of Norfolk expressed his sen- 
timents as to the great necessity of taking 
care of ourown resources, for the purpose 
of our own protection. In point of justice 
there was no claim upon us from Austria, 
nor any further claim from Spain, though 
he would add, that he wished them every 
success in their endeavours. There was, 
however, a duty which we ewed to our- 
selves. If France succeeded against Aus- 
tria, which was but too probable, then he 
feared a similar success would be obtained 
by France over Spain: and we must bring 
our minds to a situation in which we were 
to goon without the continent of Europe. 
Indeed, even if we made peace, we should 
have to preserve that peace by such a de- 
fensive attitude as would continue to en- 
tail upon us vast expences; and therefore, 
upon a view of the whole, he thought we 
should, particularly after our late cam- 
paign in Spain, be careful how we expend- 
ed our lives or our treasure. [lis grace 
then made some observations on the 
system pursued in Spain, of fighting for 
an unfortunate individual in captivity, and 
compared it with our conduct at the revo- 
lution, when we took a different course, 
and chose another person capable of doing 
something for our cause. His grace seemed 
to infer that the Spaniards did not act 
wisely in this particular. 

Lord Harrowby rose in consequence of 
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the observations of the noble duke. This 
country might, as the noble duke thought, 
lose some part of the money voted, in the 
event of the failure of Austria and Spain ; 
but it would lose nothing of its character ; 
it would lose nothing of its fame or its re- 
putation. It would have the consolation 
of knowing that it had not, by its supine- 
ness and indifference, assisted the common 
enemy in the downfal of Europe. His 
lordship defended the Vote of Credit as 
an usual measure, and one which the 
present circumstances particularly called 
for. 

The Marquis of Douglas stated his ob- 
jections to the subsidizing of the conti- 
nental powers. He saw no great hopes 
from the Austrian contest, as Buonaparte 
was now at Vienna, and there was even 
reason to suppose that the emperor Francis 
had solicited peace. ‘There was no duty, 
he contended, on our part, which required 
any pecuniary assistance to Austria. He 
cautioned administration against an impro- 
per expenditure of money on continental 
connections, 

Lord Boringdon was happy to hear from 
ministers that we had taken no part in 
urging Austria to the present war. He 
was sa‘isfied, nevertheless, that the Vote 
of Credit was usual, reasonable, and ne- 
cessary. It was certainly desirable, what- 
ever might be the issue of the war, that 
government should possess the means of 
assisting, to a moderate extent, the efforts 
of the European nations against the op- 
pressions of France. ‘There was nothing, 
he heard, of subsidy in the treaty with 
Austria. All that was asked was a Vote 
of Credit, to enable ministers to act ac- 
cording to the exigencies of affairs. 

The motion was then carried. 





HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Friday, May 26. 

[Criminat Law.] Sir S. Romilly rose, 
pursuant to notice, to submit certain mo- 
tions, with regard to persons accused, 
committed, discharged, convicted, or pu- 
nished for particular offences in this coun- 
try for a certain period. The object of his 
motions, the hon. and learned gent. stated 
to be preparatory to a measure which 
he had had some time in contemplation, 
to propose for the amendment of our Cri- 
minal Law, with a view to diminish its se- 
verity, and at the same time, to ensure the 
certainty of punishment. In looking into 
the practice, he found that it was at vari- 


| sentence of the law. 





ance with the principle of the law; that it 
did not. correspond with the theory, and 
that in this view there was much to core 
rect. He would have brought this business 
before the house at an earlier period of the 
sessions, if it were not for the difficulties 
which he found to stand in the way of 
complying with his motions at the Secre- 
tary of State’s Office, owing to the imper- 
fect manner in which returns were made 
to that office with respect to persons who 
were convicted, or who had suffered the 
For instance ; from 
the returns in this office, relative to house- 
breaking, or stealing in a dwelling house, 
it appeared that although 913 persons, 
male and female, had been convicted of 
that offence within seven years, only one 
was stated to have been executed. When 
the papers for which he wes about to 
move, should be laid before the house, the 
hon. and learned gent. stated his inten- 
tion to propose, he hoped, early in the 
next sessions, that the whole should be re- 
ferred to the consideration of a committee. 
Upon the subject of transportation, and 
confinement in the hulks, he meant parti- 
cularly to request the attention of that 
committee and the house. Many of the 
unfortunate convicts sentenced to trans- 
portation, were known to have actually 
spent the period of their sentence on board 
the huiks betore they were sent out to Bo- 
tany Bay, and the extreme depravity 
which they were likely to contract, the 
wretchedness they were condemned to suf: 
fer on board the hulks, could not be un- 
known to any one who had an opportunity 
of judging of those miserable receptacles, 
where so many met a melancholy death. 
This was a statement which the public had 
already had trom a very high authority. 
The consequences of sending men to a 
distant colony were also material to be 
known, It was important to ascertain 
what number has been transported to Bo- 
tany Bay within the period of 20 years, 
since which that colony had been so used, 
and more particularly in consequence of 
the events which recently took place in 
that colony.—The learned gent. read his 
motions, which comprehended the period 
from 1802 to 1808, as he understood it 
would be difficult to procure returns far- 
ther back. The first motion was for the 
number of males and females convicted at 
either the assizes or the sessions within 
England and Wales, for the period alluded 
to; together with the number committed, 
and the offences with which they were 
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charged, distinguishing those against whom | nisters did not think proper to take it into 


no bills were found, discharged by pro- 
clamation, and also the sentences pro- 
nounced, and the punishment suffered. 
The second motion was, for the number 
transported to New South Wales, the pe- 
riod of sentence from their embarkation. 
The third, for a return of the number who 
died before the period of sentence ex- 
pired, or before they were embarked. 

Mr. C. Jenkinson stated, that it would 
be difficult if not impossible, from the na- 
ture of the returns in the Secretary of 
State’s office, to make out certain parts of 
the returns required by the learned gentle- 
man. He therefore suggested to the learn- 
ed gentleman, the propriety of withdraw- 
ing those parts of his motion which re- 
lated to the several gradations between 
committal, conviction, and execution, 
which from the kind of returns sent into 
the office by the severa! jailors, could not 
be made out; nor could a return be made 
as to the period of the embarkation of trans- 
ports. With regard to the hulks, he was 
enabled to say that very salutary altera- 
tions had been made in their conduct, and 
he had himself ordered inquiry to be 
made, with a view to some farther regula- 
tions, which he hoped would, particularly 
under the superintendance of the present 
inspector, Mr. Graham, operate to remove 
the evils complained of. 

Mr. Abercrombie, adverting to the notice 
of a motion which he gave last sessions, 
with regard to the state of New South 
Wales, observed, that he had not redeem- 
ed his pledge, because he was induced to 
calculate upon the introduction of some 
measure on the part of his majesty’s minis- 
ters, who had the opportunity of being 
much better informed, and the power of 
enforcing the arrangements, which were 
obviously necessary to amend the civil 
establishment of this colony. Recent 
events in New South Wales should urge 
ministers to take this business into their 
most serious consideration, and it was the 
duty of parliament to inquire into the 
grievances complained of by our fellow 
subjects at so great a distance. Indeed, 
it ought to be the policy of both govern- 
ment and the legislature to take up this 
inquiry, in order that a colony, the exten- 
sion of which no one could anticipate, 
should be attached to the mother country, 
by the interests which we manifested in 
its concerns. He would, from these con- 
siderations, bring the matter forward at an 
early period of the next sessions, if mi- 





their own hands. Before that period 
ample information would no doubt be re- 
ceived from-this colony, and if ministers 
did not act upon it, he hoped he should 
have the assistance of that information in 
the course of proceeding, which he should 
feel it his duty to propose. 

Lord Castlereagh stated, that a mdst com- 
petent person had been sent out as gover- 
nor of New South Wales, invested with 
ample powers to correct any defects which 
might appear in the system of its govern- 
ment, and also to investigate the cause of 
the events which had recently took place 
in that colony. ‘Those events could not 
be ascribed to any degree of inattention 
on the part of ministers, who, as soon as 
the necessary information should be re- 
ceived from the colony, would take care 
that such measures should be adopted as 
circumstances should appear to require. 

Mr. Wilberforce bore testimony to the 
discretion, firmness,.and judgment of the 
officer alluded to by the noble lord, than 
whom a more eligible person could not 
have been selected for the purpose. In- 
deed it came within his knowledge, that 
this officer was previously quite unknown 
to the noble lord, and selected only in 
consequence of his fitness for the appoint- 
ment. The hon. gent. also testified to the 
qualifications of Mr. Graham, who would, 
he had no doubt, introduce every prac- 
ticable improvement into the system of 
the hulks. 

Mr. Horner hoped the house would feel 
itself pledged to consider this subject, and 
particularly how far the experiment of 
transportation upon our criminal law had 
been successful. 

The first motion was withdrawn, and 
the others were agreed to. 

[Kinc’s MessaG& RESPECTING THE 
Ciercy.] The Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer brought down the following Message 
trom his Majesty : 

*« George R. 

«“ His Majesty having directed Re- 
turns to be made and certified, by the 
Archbishops and Bishops of England and 
Wales, of the number of Livings under 
the value of 150/. per annum, and per- 
ceiving from those Returns that, notwith- 
standing the operation of the Act passed 
in the second and third years of her ma- 
jesty queen Anne, for the making more 
effectual her majesty’s gracious intentions 
for the augmentation of the maintenance 
of the poor Clergy, by enabling her ma- 
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jesty to grant in perpetuity the Revenues 
‘of the Fi irst Fruits and Tenth 18, the mainte- 
nance belonging to the Clergy in divers 
parts of the. kingdom is still mean and 
insufficient, his majesty has directed an 
abstract of those Returns, as far as_ the 
same have been completed, to be laid be- 
fore the house of commons; and if the 
house of commons can find any proper 
method of enabling his majesty to accele- 
rate the operation of the said Act, it will 
be a great advantage to the public, and 
very acceptable to his majesty. G. R.”’ 

Ordered, to be referred to the Com- 
mittee of Supply. 

[Mr. Curwen’s Rerorm Bur] Mr. 
Curwen moved the order of the day, for 
resuming the adjourned debate, on the 
bill for the prevention of the sale of Seats 
in parliament.—The Speaker explained. 
that the question was, that he do now leave 
the chair. 

Sir John Newport rose and spoke as fol- 
lows:—Sir, I have always thought the 
subject now under consideration to be at 
any time of the greatest importance io this 
country. I think it to be particularly so 
at a period such as the present. I liave 
always been anxious that Reform should 
originate in this house; considering, that 
within these walls it could best be eflect- 
ed, and with the best and most happy 
consequences. I have ever been anxious, 
that we should afford no pretext for com- 
plaint against us, to those without doors ; 
and for this purpose I have supported 
measures which seemed likely to produce 
so desirable an object, by giving full effect 
to the spirit of the Grenville Act. To 
make regulations for the direction of its 
conduct, or the reform of its defects, is a 
privilege which this house constitutionally 
possesses, and which it has often benefici- 
ally exercised. I need only refer to the 
recent case of Aylesbury, in which this 
house asserted its own dignity, in which 
the members of this house shewed them- 
selves worthy of being the protectors and 
representatives of a great people, by prov- 
ing that this house is ever eager to apply 
a remedy to the abuses that appear before 
it. I conceive the present measure to be 
of the same nature, or nearly so with that, 
only this is intended as a means of prevent- 
ing the recurrence of those evils in future, 
rather than of punishing or remedying the 
past. In that case, such was the corrup- 
tion proved by the evidence before our 
committee to have existed, that the votes 
of the electors were openly bought and 
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sold, as in a market; and therefore this 
house applicd the remedy, by disfranchis- 
ing all those voters so convicted, and call- 
ing others, their neighbours from the adja- 
cent districts, to supply their places as 
electors. Sir, upon the present occasion, © 
I must differ entirely from my right hon. 
friend (Mr. Windham}, when he says he 
objects to the measure, under the appre- 
hension that we may be led to go too far. 
Iam sure a call will never be made on 
this house to take any step that may en- 
danger the constitution. I am sure if 
such a call were to be made, it would and 
ought to be resisted. I am sure if a cry 
was attempted to be raised among the 
people, for the purpose of overawing the 
parliament, they would soon recover from 
their delusion, and the effect would only 
recoil on the heads of those who were in- 
strumental in creating it. I firmly be- 
lieve, that the best and only means of pre- 
venting the delusion of this house being 
unwilling to correct abuses, consist in its 
shewing ‘itself ready and willing to amend 
itself, particularly ‘by a measure which is 
prospective, and therefore most salutary, 
as well as best calculated to prevent the 
recurrence of the evil it professes to cor- 
rect. The benefits likely to arise from 
this measure are peculiarly applicable to 
that species of representation, known by 
the description of Burgage Tenures.—it 
has been said, that the purcha ise of seats 
for such places, is essential for the intro- 
duction into this house of young men of 
superior talents, who otherwise might 
never find iheir way into it; on the con- 
trary, Sir, I contend that it is more likely, 
that talents shall come among us when 
seats are to be acquired by character ra- 
ther than for money ; for then the people 
will naturally look out for such as shall 
appear worthy of their confidence. 1 find 
a splendid and striking example of this 
position in a neighbouring kingdom, to 
which it is my pride and my boast to be- 
long. Lallude to the conduct and practise 
of that revered character, the late ear] of 
Charlemont. That nobleman it was who 
recommended to the borough in which he 
was supposed to have influence, the man I 
am proud to call friend, the friend of his 
country, the friend to human nature, Henry 
Grattan. He it was, that introduced this 
gentleman into parliament, not for his 
money, but for his worth, and shewing by 
such a selection, that in the exercise of 
his influence in the borough, he considered 
himself as holding a trust estate for the 
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public. This I heard him déclare, at a 
public meeting, and thus had he conduct- 
ed himself through the whole tenor of his 
life. ‘Thus much I feel bound to say of a 
nobleman who is no more, but whose me- 
mory will live respected in the hearts of 
his countrymen. In the case before us, 
ean we say it is not the wish of the people 
that some remedy should be applied? or, 
in admitting that it is, is it any disgrace to 
give way to that wish? ‘To do so is not 


servility ; itis to treat with proper respect | 


the fair opinion of the public, duly and 
regularly expressed. We are not bound 
to surrender up our judgment to theirs ; 
but we may surely doubt, when we find 
our opinions contrary to theirs. By 
looking at the matter in this point of view, 
we shall find our best support in the ardu- 
ous circumstances of the present day; nor 
would Buonaparté wish for better support 
in his designs against this country, than 
that we should say, we would not attend 
to the voice of the people. It has been 
ever the pride and glory of our constitu- 
tion, that it contains within itself the prin- 
ciple of its own renovation, and we should 
weigh well, whenever we find ourselves 
running counter to popular opinion, be- 
cause, if ever there was a time when it 
was incumbent upon parliament to consult 
popular opinion, and to endeavour to ac- 
quire confidence by fair and legitimate 
means, it is the present. It is for this rea- 
son, therefore, that I take the liberty of 
suggesting, that we may attend to that 
opinion, in order that, if we find it in er- 
ror, we may at least take pains to correct 
it. Sir, I will fairly own, that I think the 
people have reason to complain, that they 
are not sufficiently attended so. Ido not 
mean to say, that we should adopt every 
speculation that may be promulgated ; but 
we should at least shew that pains are ta- 
ken to reform and correct those errors we 
condemn. We are called on to abolish 
what is called the trade of parliament! If 
a man comes into this house for money, 
he may be said to come as to a parlia- 
mentary lottery; the holder speculates, 
and the public pays the prize, whatever it 
is. Of these speculators, some are com- 
mercial, some professional persons; but 
the object of both is the same. Those 
who do not aflect to apprehend danger 
from what they choose to term, a specula- 
tion, I would ask, has not the experiment 
been already tried, in the instance of the 
union with the sister countty? By that 
measure, whether justifiable or not, the 
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representation of that country became 
popular by the annihilation of its close 
boroughs.—Here, then, we find a practical 
experiment on the very subject ; and who 
is there will say that any evil has been 
the result of it? It is the pride and boast 
of the British constitution, that it contains 
within itself the power of repair, rather 
than the principle of degenerating into 
anarchy and confusion—differing in this 
from all the other states of civilized Eu- 
rope. It is upon these grounds, without 
detaining the house longer, that I pay my 
tribute of respect to the hon. gent. who 
has brought forward this measure, con- 
vinced as I am, that it is as necessary as 
it is useful. I have no objection to the 
word Reform, as applied to this mode of 
remedying abuses, satisfied as I am, that 
it is a safe and certain mode of preventing 
what is called anarchical reform. I shall 
therefore give my vote for your leaving 
the chair. 

Mr. William Smith said he concurred 
with the right hon. bart. who had just 
spoken, in regard to what he had said, 
relative to anarchical reform differing from 
parliamentary Reform, for the latter was 
a reform that took place in parliament, 
itself, and carried into execution by the 
collective wisdom of the nation. He 
should not, however, scruple in saying, 
that, unless he believed that the measure 
under consideration would lead to some- 
thing further, as he hoped it would, he 
should not even vote for its going into a 
committee. He was of opinion that, 
amongst the electors of this country, 
even amongst those best constituted, there 
was infinitely more corruption than any 
man wishing well to the country 
could desire to contemplate ; and if that 
corruption were corrected, much would 
be done with regard to reform in pariia- 
ment. It was a mere mockery, a gross 
and insulting mockery to say, that they 
shall not sell their votes one by one, 
when one individual was allowed to sell 
them all in the gross. He had no doubt 
that the hon. gent. who brought this mea- 
sure forward, was actuated by the best 
intentions, as he thought it would be no 
inconsiderable step towards rectifying 
that degree of corruption to which par- 
liament had sunk. But his own objec- 
tion to the measure was, that it did not 
cut up that corruption by the roots but 
only lopped'off a few branches from the 
worst parts of the constitution of parlia- 
ment. The bill provided that every man 
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taking a seat in parliament shall take an 
oath that he has not promised to give, 
nor given any pecuniary consideration 
for it; but this could not be effectual, 
while ‘it did not impose any oath upon 
the nominator to those Boroughs. Under 
these circumstances, the house of commons 
would still be under the same influence it 
was before. He thought the original 
plan of reform, proposed by Mr. Pitt, was 
infinitely better, as it went to cut up the 
very sources of corruption, by providing 
that the power of nomination to boroughs 
should be taken from those persons who 
enjoyed it. The only objection he had to 
that former measure, was that compensation 
was offered to persons who had enjoyed a 
right they had no title to possess, but forthe 
good of the public. No pecuniary recom- 
pense was dueto a man who posse -ssed the 
trust of sending members to parliament. 
The present bill did not propose to do 
away this source or foundation of corrup- 
tion. ‘There were three sources of temp- 
tation to a corrupt exercise of the elective 
franchise, dignity, influence, and money ; 
but only the last of these. was alluded” » 
in the present measure, while the two for- 
mer were still allowed to exist, and might 
be employed by the distribution of offices 
of the state, which were only to be ob- 
tained through the treasury of the coun- 
try. The government of the country had 
it in their power still to treat with any 
man for dignity, and any country gen- 
tleman, whatever his circumstances might 
be, if he considered that he could ennoble 
his family, had only to go to the minis- 
ter and say, “I can no longer receive 
money for my seat, in the open market, I 
therefore come to you to make the best 
bargain Ican; and I have no objection 
to dispose of my seat forany office you can 
give, or for any dignity, either a baronet- 
age or a peerage, which you can bestow.’ 
This was actually, therefore, inflicting an 
additional evil on the representation, “and 
conferring additiunal benefit upon cer- 
tain individuals, inclined to continue the 
traffic complained of. 


an inconvenience in more ways than one. 
If Boroughs were to be purchased for mo- 
ney, government would find many com- 
petitors; but when dignities or influence 
alone could be received in exchange, 
they would have the market wholly “to 
themselves. Unless the house knew the 
man who sent the member amongst them, 
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more to be dreaded than that which could 
arise from the ostensible individual : be- 
cause he stands forth before the public, 
and can be arraigned, if he errs in his 
vote, while the other lurks secretly be- 
hind the curtain, and pulls the. wires by 
which the puppets are to be set in motion. 
As matters stood at present, he had no 
doubt that many men came into par- 
liament, who had paid money for their 
seats, yet were still actuated by the best 
of motives. Some came in, merely for 
the purpose of obtaining that distinction 
which it gave them in society ; and there 
were others, who, having no influence in 
elections, nor in public life, were inclined 
to come into parliament, even by such 
means, in order to render public service, 
and were actuated by the purest motives. 
If he could secure seats to such persons as 
these, even by the means now practised, 
he should not be one that would call for 
Parliamentary Reform. But what ren- 
dered some alteration necessary was, 
that there were some who made these 
purchases of seats, who might be inclined 
to make an ill use of them.—It was with 
great satisfaction and pride he saw many 
upon that side of the house, which formed 
the democratical part of it, who repre- 
sented boroughs; and who although they 
might some day form a part of the other 
house, maintained boldly the right side 
of thousands of questions that were agi- 
tated. There were many commercia! 
men, too, whose pursuits prevented them 
from forming connections with popular 
boroughs, and who had therefore, no other 
opportunity of. coming into that house 
to signalize themselves in supporting the 
real interests and liberties of the country. 
If Parliamentary Reform were to lessen 
the number of such individuals, he should 
dread that loss as much as any man; but 
he was inclined to think that the agita- 
tion of this question would always be pro- 
duetive of good ; and if at any time he 
was again called upon to give an opinion 
upon that subject, he should do it at 
greater length. He believed, that unless 
an oath were introduced into the present 
bill, to exclude promises of dignities and 
influence, as well as money, it would 
have no beneficial effect; but with that 
amendment, it might lead to considerable 
advantage, by operating as a silent check 
upon ministers. At all events he was 
persuaded, that the bill coming, as it did, 
upon the backs of the transactions, which 
they had witnessed of late, must be pro- 
3A 
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ductive of great benefit ; and therefore 
he should vote for going into the Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Spencer Stanhope said, he should not 
follow the example sct him,.by going into 
the question of Parliamentary Reform, but 
should merely touch upon the motives 
which induced him to think this bill should 
be allowed to go into a committee. A 
more imperfect bill he had never before 
read, and more objectionable clauses were 
never before put upon paper, and therefore 
as he had no objection to the discussion of 
the principle adopted by his hon. colleague, 
he should wish it to be committed, in order 
that it might be more fully discussed and 
amended. He was sure that if this were 
a question for the third reading of such a 
bill, he should give it a hearty negative. 

Mr. Davies Giddy differed in sentiments 
from those, who had spoken before him ; 
he thought that property and power should 
invariably be connected together, for with- 
out that connection, no peace could be 
maintained in society. Corruption, influ- 
ence, and property, were as closely con- 
nected as usury and money. Formerly, 
the taking of interest for money was in- 
variably denominated usury, and it was not 
till after the lapse of many years, that the 
proper line was drawn in regard to that 
most important article, the loan of money 
and the recognition of a legal rate of in- 
terest, in a commercial country. Now 
the same mistake-seemed to have taken 
place in regard to influence and money, 
as formerly in regard to interest and usury. 
Property must necessarily give a person 
influence, and the latter would naturally 
tend to procure returns of members to 
parliament. The landed interest was no 
doubt the great leading interest ; but there 
were other interests which should have 
the opportunity of obtaining seats, to a 
certain extent, in that house, as they could 
render essential service to the country, by 
expressing their opinions there, even as 
connected with their own interest. Some 
individuals objected to the state of repre- 
sentation, because some small places sent 
an equal number of members to parliament 
as larger ones; but it would, upon ex- 
amination, be found, that great advantage 
arose to the country by, this being the 
case. Most of the sinall boroughs sent to 


parliament merchants, and gentlemen of 


the army and navy, who otherwise could 
not get seatsin that house. ‘Those who 
adverted to the great advantages of com- 
merce to the country, and the dangers 
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arising from too large a standing army, 
must be convinced of the propriety of 
such individuals as these having seats in 
parliament. If these small boroughs were 
to be done away, he could not see why 
members should not be sent-to that house 
to represent our possessions in America, 
and also our East and West India posses- 
sions. Persons even possessed of large 
properties in the funds of the country, 
should be represented in that house. For 
such persons to obtain seats in that house, 
there was at present no other mode than 
through these small boroughs, and he 
should rather wish to see them increased 
than diminished. It had been said that 
parliament ought to consult popular opi- 
nion, but he thought that this could only 
be carried to a very limited extent, be- 
cause in his mind there was no term more 
ambiguous than was usually denominated 
popular opinion. He should certainly ap- 
prove of members listening to the opinions 
of thase who were really competent te 
form just ones, but to say that they should 
attend to the sentiments of individuals, 
who had no knowledge of the real in- 
terests of society, nor acquaintance with 
the history of this or of other countries, 
was carrying that concession too far, as 
they could thereby form no correct opinion 
upon difficult topics, which required great 
attention and the most mature reflection. 
Parliamentary Alteration would be a better 
term to apply to any change that was ne- 
cessary, than Parliamentary Reformation. 
It seemed to be the intention of some 
gentlemen, that the executive power should 
be wholly independent of the legislative. 
Were this the case, it would be found that 
the latter would soon overawe the former 
power, and would tend to convert the go- 
vernnment into a democracy, under which 
no large and populous country could long 
exist, for after a few years of tumultuary 
proceeding, such a form of government 
could not fail to end in an absolute des-. 
potism. Being convinced that the motives 
of the hon. gent. who introduced this bill 
were good motives, he should not object to 
its going into a committee, but he was 
sure it could not reconcile it to what he 
thought would be consistent with pro- 
priety. It went to prevent corruption, 
by imposing penalties; but he should be 
glad to know how that would have the 
effect of preventing the sale of votes in 
large towns, where it was well known the 
vilest passions were flattered by various 
representatives, such as the holding out te 
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the people the release from all burdens 
imposed by what was denominated a cor- 
rupt government; although it was well 
known that such hopes could not be en- 
couraged without injury to the peace of 
the country ? When persons of large pos- 
sessions used their property to get ito 
parliament, by means the most honour- 
able, or when the nominator selected in- 
dividuals eminent for their knowledge jn 
the laws of the country, or persons con- 
nected with the army and navy, or con- 
nected with the East or West Indies, or 
with interests in the funds, as proper to 
sit in parliament, he could not see any in- 
jury likely to arise fom the nominator be- 
ing indemnified for his influence so ap- 
plied. He should not say, however, that 
there might not be corrupt practices as to 
the mode of exercising that influence ; 
but even that could net be an argument 
against its existence, any more than the 
publication of a libel should be made an 
argument against the liberty of the press. 
it had been said, that no person could 
come into that house through money, with- 
eut having bad motives. In this he could 
not agree; for if any man who acquired 
great popularity ina large town, by being 
a bountiful landlord, er by any other 
means procured a seat in parliament, he 


did not see what security there was, that | 


that gentleman was more likely to give 
his votes with greater purity or more dis- 
interestediy there than a person who, hav- 
ing funds, was willing to barter some of 
his money for a seat by applying to the 
individual whom he found possessed of in- 
fluence suificient to secure it. Having al- 
ready an excellent constitution, he thought 
it would be exceedingly dangerous indeed 
to attempt any alteration in the system of 
representation, without having the fullest 
prospect of great advantage being likely to 
arise from it. We had in the course of 
events been engaged in a long and ex- 
pensive war, and yet this country had 
flourished, every mouth had been supplied, 
and every symptom of prosperity had been 
manifest. We saw our coasts and our 
harbours abounding with redundancy of 
capital. He should take upon himself to 
assert, that if the effects of this contest for 
Parliamentary Reform were to throw the 
country into cenfusion for one single week, 
more imminent danger and disadvantage 
would arise, than what had been occasion- 
ed by all the effects of corruption, exist- 
ing from the time of king William, to the 
present period. He therefore should call 


upon the country to pause before they in- 
| curred the risk of our all, for the small 
| benefit likely to arise from any change 
proposed. 
| Sir Francis Burdett declared, that doc- 
| trines so novel and extraordinary had 
lately been introduced into that house ; 
, doctrines so subversive of every sound 
principle of the constitution of parliament, 
| that he was altogether at a loss how to 
| discuss them. He stood in a situation un- 
| precedented in the history of the country, 
for he had not to address the Representa- 
tives of the Commons in parliament as- 
sembied ; that title they had disclaimed 
by the avowal and defence of their cor- 
ruption ; but he was about to speak to an 
assembly composed of some representing 
the Treasury ; some the Admiralty ; some 
their patrons; some their own money 5 
and a few representing populous places ; 
an assembly constituted under a system 
resembling the fortuitous concourse of the 
atoms of Epicurus. Under these circum- 
stances, he felt himself somewhat at a loss 
what to say; but in justice to the large 
body whom he represented, he thought it 
his duty to raise his voice and reprobate 
doctrines the most abominable that had 
ever been avowed since England was Eng- 
| land. Much had been said of the dignity 
of that house ; but if they were not Re- 
presentatives of the people, where was its 
dignity ?—The present debate had been 
opened, ona former night, by an hon. 
gentleman opposite, (Mr. George John- 
stone) whom he did not then see in his 
place, in the most extraordinary manner, 
and upon the most extravagant ground, 
that had ever been avowed by any mem- 
ber of parliament. ‘That hon. member had 
attempted to justify the present mode of 
sending members to that house, by com- 
paring it with the abuses and corruptions 
of former periods: he had, tor the purpose 
of covering the disgrace incurred by the 
late transactions in that house, even gone. 
the length of avowing, that the British 
parliament had been formerly in the pay 
of a French monarch. To what parti- 
cular period the hon. gentleman alluded, 
he knew not ; nor upon what information 
he grounded his. statement. He might 
perhaps have had in view that period of the 
reign of Charles 2nd, when a British sove- 
reign was not proof against the temptation 
of French gold, and the important for- 
tress of Dunkirk had been sold for a sum 
of money. But he would ask that hon, 
gentleman, whether, in his charges against 
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the parliament of that day, he had his 
information from the romances of Dalrym- 
ple, or the libellous list of Barrillon, the 
French ambassador ? a list in which the 
names of Russel and Sydney appeared ! 
Did the hon. gentleman believe such state- 
ments as these? Ifhe did, he libeiled our 
ancestors. ‘The hon. gentleman had next 
compared the present House of Commons, 
or rather this Assembly, for it was not 
now the Commons of England in parlia- 
ment assembled with 

The Speaker called the hon. baronet to 
order. 

Lord Archibald Hamilion submitted, whe- 





ther, under the peculiar circumstances of 


the case, the hon. baronet might not deny 
that this was properly the Llouse of Com- 
mons, since, by the openly avowed and 
detonteal corruptions, the house itself ap- 
peared to have: disclaimed tiat title, 

The Speaker said, that it was his duty to 
cal! any Member to erder who affirmed 
that this was not the House of Commons ; 
and he would doso as long the house sup- 
ported him (Hear, hear!). 

Sir Francis Burdett then observed, that 
he was perfectly aware of the impartiality 
of the Speaker's conduct on this as well 
as on other occasions 3; but he would recol- 


lect, that until the 12th of this month of 


May, the claim of the house to be called 
the House of Commons was founded on its 
assumed purity. He adinitted, however, 
the necessity of some rules to guide the 
proceedings ; and the Speaker, no doubt, 
spoke from the remembrance of former 
periods. But, then, he must allow that 
he (sir F. Burdett,) spoke in a situation 
and under circumstances entirely new.— 
The hon. baronet then resumed his argu- 
ment, and said, that the hon. gentleman 
(Mr. G. Johnstone) had boasted of the 
purity of the present Assembly, by com- 
paring it with what the [louse of Com- 
mons was during the existence of the South 
Sea scheme. But the hon. gentleman had 
forgotten to state, that the members who 
had been detected in that instance were 
expelled the house, and punished in va- 
rious ways; and that the commons then 
had purged off the baser matter. (Hear ! 
hear!) Now, however, they seemed to 
want the instinct of brutes. Wolves would 
not allow certain animals to herd with 
them, and yet they could sit there and as- 
sociate with ministers and others who had 
practised corruption, and had even the 
ellrontery to acknowledge it. In order to 
prove the purity and dignity of the house 
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in the present times, the hon gentleman 
had alluded to the cases of lord Melviile 
and the Duke of York. In the former case, 
it was only by the casting vote of the 
Speaker that the dignity of “the house was 
at all supported ; but the hon. gent. would 
recollect that shone who endeavoured to 
save lord Melville, even from censure, 
voted for his Impeachment, in order to 
rescue him from the equal justice of a 
jury. (Hear! hear!) As to the case of 
the Duke of York, he was at a loss to con- 
ceive how that could be turned into a proof 
of the purity of the house, which had 
cleared his royal highness, while even the 
ministers, in deference to the opinion of 
the people, whom an hon. gentleman near 
him (Mr. D. Giddy) had declared to be in- 
capable of judging of these matters, had ad- 
vised the resignation of the Duke of York. 
This they had done out of respect to that 
opinion, which the house had disregarded, 
But suppose, as that hon. gent. had said, 
that the house had been corrupt from the 
time of the Revolution, were we to justify 
crime by crime? Many persons in that 
house had said, that the system would 
lead to arbitrary power; but he believed 
it could scarcely have been in the con- 
templation of any one that a minister 
would ever have dared to avow what was 
now openly defended. The hon. gent, 
who had just sat down, had made such 
contradictory statements, that it was diffi- 
cult to follow him. He said that political 
power ought not to be separated from pro» 
perty. Why, that was the very ground 
ou which they stood, Their object was, 
that they who had no property should 
not have political power; that this bo- 
rough-mongering Jacobinism should be 
destroyed. But after having made this 
declaration, the hon. gent. turned round 
and extolled the advantages derived from 
the rotten boroughs ({lear, hear!). ‘These 
boroughs, he said, brought in a heap of 
adventurers of different “descriptions into 
the house, men of talents. But they want- 
ed no adventurers. What was required 
was a sober check on the government ; 
and forthis purpose a house of commons 
properly constituted might very well an- 
swer, without lawyers and other adventu- 
rers, and without being made a kind of 
theatre for the exercise of debating 
powers, and political talents. Their ob- 
ject was the security of the country. They 
had no desire for ornaments ; they wanted 
bolts and bars to confine the executive 
within its proper sphere. The commons 
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of England composed these bolts and bars 
of the constitution. If this were not the 
case, the constitution of England was a 
mere farce, a mere masquerade. If it was 
the design of the hon. gent. to continue a 
system which rendered the house subser- 
vient to the minister, fn other words, to 
have an arbitrary government, why did be 
not propose this at once without the pre- 
sent incumbrance? If we must have a des- 
potism, why not have it without all this 
machinery and expensive appendages ?— 
Adverting to the observations of the hon. 
gent. upon the case of usury, the hon. ba- 
ronet observed, that the laws against usury 
were ineffectual, because the system was 
wrong. ‘They only confined the trade to 
the worst description of people, and pre- 
vented a fair competition, So this bill 
would only aggravate the evil, inasmuch 
as the system was radically bad. As the 
Jaws against usury gave the monopoly to 
the worst description of people, so this bill 
would give the monopoly of the Seat trade 
to the ‘Ireasury. Unless you stopped the 


market altogether, you only did mischief 


by preventing a free traffic. If the bill 
could be eflicient, which it could not, the 
Treasury would monopolize the whole, 
and therefore while the system continued, 
it was better to have a free market. If 
the house was not to be composed of re- 
preseniatives of the people, it would be 


infinitely better to have an auction of 


seats; to have a public mart where all 
might go, and conduct matters openly. 
Where all was conducted in this open 
way, the barier might be turned to some 
advantage. In the first place, the money 
might be turned to public purposes. We 
might then get rid of the delicacy which 
still remained onthese subjects, and speak 
openly what every one knew; although 
he saw no reason why the ears of gentie- 


men should be more delicate than their | 


consciences (fear, hear!). Another ad- 
vantage would be, that the man who pur- 
chased with his money would, in all pro- 
bability, be more independent than place- 
men, and those who represented their 
patrons. bor, according to the modern 
morality, these last were bound by private 
honour to vote as they should be directed, 
while a man might purchase, and prove an 
honourable and independent servant of the 
public. Brt this bill, like all sham mea- 
sures, would be inefficient, or if it was not, 
it would, as he had stated, give the mo- 
nopoly of the market to the ‘Treasury. 


While he said this, he was desirous of 











doing justice to an independent member 
of parliament. He was fully convinced 
that the hon. gent. who brought in the 
bill, expected that great public advantage 
would result from it. ‘The effect of thar 
honourable gentleman’s zeal had induced 
him to apply an inadequate remedy to 
an evil which had disgusted and alarmed 
him. So little did he expect from the 
operation of the measure, that he thought 
it ought rather to be called a Bill for the 
better Prevention of the Detection of Cor- 
ruption, than for the more eflectual Pre- 
vention of Corruption.—But there was an- 
other view, in which he felt considerable 
objection to the measure. [le was an ene- 
my to the Oath it would impose. ‘This 
land was already disgracefully oathed. 
Oaths were at present too Common in the 
legislation of this country, and the exten- 
sion of them would bea great evil. ‘The 
misfortune besides was, that they would 
not be eflectual for their purpose. Low 
much were they abused in the excise 
and in other revenue cases ? Was the oath 
of qualification sufficient for its object ? 
He saw no reason why this oath should 
have more virtue than others, except on 
account of its length, for it was the long- 
est he had ever seen. Tle was averse be- 
sides tooaths as a check on moral conduct. 
But still his great objection to this bill 
was, that it would, under the present sys- 
tem, rather aggravate than remedy the 
evil of which the nation had so much rea- 
son to complain.—Another singular cir- 
cumstance to which he could not help ad- 
verting, was, that old notions seemed te 
be so completely obliterated, that amongst 
the other extraordinary things which had 
occurred within the walls of that house, 
they were reproached for that which 
formerly would have been reckoned an ho- 
nour—namely, that they were of no 
party. The gentlemen of the present day 
seemed to be astonished at them. “ You 
don’t want place or pension, you say: 
Why, what are you at? What object can 
you possibly have in view? You must 
surely be traitors.’ They had been re- 
proached for not desiring a change of mi- 
nisiers. But why should they desire any 
change ? They did not see that the minis- 
ters conducted matters at all in a worse 
way than their predecessors, who taunted 
him for being of no party. He would not 
join any faction: but he would be glad to 
support any minister who acted properly. 
The only return he could make to that nu- 
merous body which had sent him to that 
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house, so undeservedly perhaps on his part, 
but so honourably to themselves, was to 
refrain from tormenting the ministers, and 
to stand up there only on great constitu- 
tional points, as a guardian of the rights 
and the privileges of the people. The 
gentlemen of the opposition were like 
some one in the play of The Rehearsal: their 
old master turned them off, and no one 
else would receive them. ‘They said that 
their delinquency consisted in having been 
in office. No—none had reproached them 
with that circumstance. Their delin- 
quency consisted in not having performed 
what they had promised to the nation. He 
had heard of a bankrupt fortune having 
been mended in that house, ; but he had 
never heard of a bankrupt character hav- 
ing been retrieved. It had often been 
said, that one proof was worth a thousand 
conjectures, but here they had a thousand 
proofs for one conjecture. ‘They could 
not by law alter the direction which a ma- 
chine or steam engine was constructed to 
take. A great many bills had been 
brought into remedy the evils of the 
system ; but it was in vain to attempt to 
alter the nature of the thing by these ex- 
pedients. ‘The hon. baronet adverted, as 
an instance, toa biil brought in by Mr. 
Burke to correct the mischiefs of the sys- 
tem, and to effect an economical reform. 
It had been introduced with all that pa- 
rade and pomp of eloquence with which 
that gentleman could decorate the most tri- 
vial subjects. It was a sort of substitute for 
Parliamentary Reform, and wasto be eternal 
in its operations, like the great principles 
on which it was founded. But Mr. Burke 
himself had outlived its operation. In 
opposition to the economical part of that 
bill, too, lord Melville lad flatly refused 
to give an account of the mode in which 
he had expended a large sum, and yet 
those who talked so much about the dig- 
nity of the house, did not move that 
lord Melville be sent to the Tower.—But 
this bill would be mischievous in another 
point of view, it would act as an indem- 
nity to all past delinquencies. By the ad- 
mission of this bill the house seemed to 
think that something was necessary to be 
done. The only question was whether 
this was a remedy for the evil? Their neg- 
lecting to detect and punish the conspira- 
tors would be an excuse for future, and, 
perhaps, greater abuses. It was now up- 
wards of 120 years since the Revolution, 
and yet they saw that there had been 
carrying on during all that period, 
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a most scandalous intercourse between 
the ‘Treasury and that house—that foul 
adulterous intercourse, which had been 
litherto most strenuously denied, but 
still supported and justified. The detected 
minister still kept his place unmolested, 
If any man knew that a conspiracy existed 
against the king’s life, would it not be 
treason to conceal it. Such was the law 
of the land, that the concealment of that 
would be deemed treason, and merit a for- 
feiture of life; and yet, was not the con- 
cealment of these corrupt practices deem- 
ed a treason against the laws and constitu- 
tion of the country? This bill must tend 
still farther to conceal those practices, in- 
stead of producing the remedy wanted. 
Suppose that a century hence some minis- 
ter, such as one, who lately acted in the 
sister kingdom, old in the practice of cor- 
ruption though young in years, should be 
detected at last through a carelessness 
arisiag from constant habit and long im- 
punity, how much stronger would the ar- 
gument of defence from the frequency of 
the practice be in such a case than in that 
of the noble lord to whom he alluded ? 
The tie of honour, as it was called, would 
then be stronger, and it would be urged, 
from the very circumstance of the little no- 
tice taken of the nobie lord’s case, that 
their ancestors never intended that the 
present bill should be carried into effect. 
Those who asked, where they would look for 
the constitution, he would refer to Magna 
Charta, to the Act of Settlement, and the 
3ill of Rights. It had been said of him, 
that he had held out the Bill of Rights as 
an existing law. He had only reterred 
to that among documents, as proofs of the 
principles of the constitution—of “ the’ 
unalienable and imprescriptible rights of 
the people,” to use the language of the 
Bill itself. ‘That subsequent acts had vio- 
lated those principles, was one of his 
grounds of complaint. As to the time of 
reform, there were some who thought 
there were two seasons improper for re- 
form—a time of peace and a time of war. 
In peace it was a pity to disturb the gene- 
ral tranquillity ; in war the nation had a 
great deal of other business on its hands. 
There were many also who denied that 
reform would have any effect in diminish- 
ing the burdens of the people. This was 
as much as to say, that there was no con- 
nection between representation and taxa- 
tion. But unless the gentlemen expected 
some practical good of this kind from re- 
form, why did they support it? For his 
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part, he saw no use in it, except from the 
eflect it would produce with respect to the 
controul of the expenditure. In the year 
1785, Mr. Pitt was a friend to reform, as 
was Mr. Dundas. But a minister might 
wish for reform, and yet be utterly unable 
to effect it. From the length to which 
these corrupt practices had proceeded, it 
was apparent that the great object of re- 
form could only be attained by a firm but 
temperate action of the people out of doors 
upon the house. If some of the friends of 
reform had injured the cause, the friends 
of corruption had certainly injured their 
cause. The priests had torn aside the veil 
of the temple, and exposed their idol. 
That idol, he hoped, would fall before the 
united voice of the nation, as Dagon, the 
idol of Palestine, had fallen before the 
Ark, and put to shame his worshippers.— 
The hon. bart. concluded by stating, that 
the measure under consideration, should not 
have his concurrence or suppert, as it 
would not effectuate any good or beneticial 
purpose. 

Mr. Fuller was astonished that a gentle- 
man should depreciate the liberty of his 
country, at a time when he was making 
one of the freeest speeches that had ever 
past the lips of man. With respect to be- 
ing a real representative of the people, he 
certainly had as much right to call him- 
self so as the hon. baronet; for he had 
never bribed the county of Middlesex, 
and thrown away 70,000/, upon an elec- 
tion; nor had he ever produced 3 or 400 
voters, who were afterwards found not to 
be voters, and many of whom had since 
been sent to Botany Bay. As to the peo- 
ple who made fine speeches, and clapped 
their hands upon their hearts—they might 
as well have clapped them any where 
else (A laugh). After they had gained 
their object, they might, perhaps, exclaim 
like Jack Wilkes, «“ What fools these fel- 
lows are to be so deluded !””? With respect 
to the bill, he did not think it could be 
effeciual ; for there were many things be- 
sides money which a man might give to pro- 
cure votes, such as a puncheon of rum to one, 
a horse to another, and a pipe of wine to a 
third. He had no objection to allow the 
bill to go to a committee; although he 
did not like the administration of oaths 
proposed in it, by which the duke of Nor- 
folk, or the duke of any body else, might 
be sent to Botany Bay for giving a pint of 
wine, and then inadvertently swearing 
that he had not been guilty of bribery. 
Instead of such a penalty, he would pre- 
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pose to the committee to substitute a 
heavy fine, and exclusion from the exist- 
ing parliament. He concluded with ob- 
serving, that no man deserved to be a re- 
presentative of the people, who would not 
defray the travelling expences of those 
who came to support him. 

Mr. Wilberforce could not consent that 
the admirable constitution of this country 
should be founded on open and avowed 
corruption, and was unable to understand 
the distinction between corruption in the 
gross and in detail. Why should a man 
be punished for selling a single vote, when 
he who sold the whole escaped? He 
should not say, that he observed no utili- 
ty to result from the present system. It 
was often pleasing to the great Author of 
all, to produce good from evil; but 
though we saw that the effect of the evil 
had been mitigated, it could furnish no 
argument, upon the ground of political 
expediency, to justify and to defend it. 
He must also disapprove of the conduct of 
the hon. baronet, upon whom he called to 
acknowledge, whether it was fair in him, 
while he contended for the doing away of 
abuses upon the one hand, to enter into 
an abuse of the constitution upon the 
other? If such things were acknowledged 
to exist, as had been acknowledged lately, 
and if they still suffered and tolerated 
them, after they had been published to 
the world, could they not see what an ef- 
fect must be produced upon the morals of 
the people at large? Sure he was, that in 
the times, and under the circumstances in 
which they lived, they should consider 
well before they gave their sanction to 
such abuses. It constituted one of the 
multitude of blessings enjoyed inthis most 
happy country, and under this constitu- 
tion, so speculatively and practically be- 
neficial, that free discussion was permitted, 
the liberty of the press established, and 
the means of political information gene- 
rally diffused. But this blessing, at the 
same time that it was such a source of 
pride, should also be a source of caution ; 
it should make them careful to correct 
those faults, which, though they might 
not be injurious in other countries, must 
be peculiarly so in this, from the rapidit 
with which they were circulated, and the 
freedom with which they were discussed. 
As Gulliver saw blemishes in the most 
beautiful female of Brobdignag, so public 
affairs were here regarded with a micros- 
copic eye, and the slightest defects per- 
ceived, These abuses could not with 
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safety be allowed to continue. It was the 
opinion of a great man, now no more, that 
a moderate reform was particularly desir- 
able, in order to separate the more tem- 
perate of its advocates from the more vio- 
lent. ‘This was very expedient at present. 
With regard to the Oath, the hon. baro- 
net had not observed that the transgres- 
sion here was to be punished as perjury, 
while there was no punishment for the 
violation of the qualification oath. He 
thought his hen. friend (Mr. Giddy) was 
too refined in his reasoning. He did not 
deny that some influence might be pro- 
perly exercised; but the nearer you ap- 
proached to that state in which all would 
vote fur him, whom in their consciences 
they thought the best representative, so 
much the better.—The hon. baronet had 
spoken of the inefficacy of oaths in gene- 
ral, and lamented the multiplication of 
them. ‘That inefficacy, and that multipli- 
cation, he lamented as much as any man ; 
but at the same time they should not 
deny that oaths were in some cases neces- 
sary, and that this was a proper case in 
which to introduce an oath. The hon. 
baronet had spoken of the qualification 
oath; but when he compared it with the 
present, he should consider that there was 
no penalty attached to the breach of the 
qualification oath, while there was to this. 
The evil of which the hon. baronet com- 
plained, occurred, when the occasion was 
thought grave enough to have an oath at- 
tached, but not grave enough to justify a 
penalty.—He could wish that there was 
any other mode of securing the object they 
had in view, beside an oath; as there 
was not, however reluctantly, they must 
resort to it. He approved of it in the 
present instance, provided the penalty 
was attached, and the breach of such an 
obligation punished as it ought. He al- 
jowed the merit and ability of the speech 
of his hon. friend, which he must again re- 
peat, appeared to him to be a little too re- 
fined. That a good landlord should, and 
must, have some influence over his tenant, 
independent of political merits, was a po- 
sition he could not but admit; but the 
nearer we approached to selection, upon 
distinct and independent principles, the 
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state to the péople that what they called 
corruptions were not corruptions, they 
would contribute largely to the dissolution 
of those moral principles throughout the 
whole nation. They should consider, that 
they were placed in a high sphere to set 
an example to the rest of the world, to 
stamp that character which was to pervade 
the community, and to give society its 
complexion ; they should consider this, 
and this should render them cautious of 
recognising any principle or setting any 
example injurious to the cause of virtue. 
He was always a friend to a moderate and 
temperate reform; in his younger days 
he espoused it: though older now, and 
consequently more cautious, he could see 
no reason to doubt the propriety of that 
former opinion, or why reform should not 
now take place. He, hoped that there 
would be no violent proceedings adopted 
upon either side. ‘That axiom appeared 
to be right which said, that “ moderate 
counse!s were always the best.” Let the 
gentlemen opposite beware, how, in their 
avidity to resist reform, they entrenched 
themselves within a circle of abuses; and 
let those upon his side take heed, how, in 
their eagerness to effect it, they disparag- 
ed the constitution under which they en- 
joyed such blessings.—It was the peculiar 
nature of a free government to adapt itself 
to the circumstances of the times; cir- 
cumstances had been changed by late oc- 
currences, and there should be a corres- 
pondent alteration in the Government, to 
meet that of the circumstances of the 
times. Let us advance, but let us ad- 
vance with caution; let us not be called 
upon to stand still, nor let us libel the 
constitution so far as to say that it is ne- 
cessary to its preservation, that we should 
cherish its radical defects. 

Mr. Windham rose and said :—Sir ; Tam 
well satisfied to have heard, before I address 
you, the speeches of the two hon. gentle- 
men who have last sat down, as those 
speeches will have helped to recall our at- 
tention to the question more immediately 
before us, from which the speech of the 
hon. baronet (sir F. Burdett) had in some 
measure led us away, though not to any 
topics, which I mean to describe, or 
which I wish the house to consider, as un- 
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nearer we approach to perfection. When 
his hon, friend endeavoured to justify 
such practices as had been acknowledged, 
he proceeded upon a ground as dangerous 
as.it was difficult. Sure he was that no 
country was ever the worse for adhering 
to moral principles ; and if they were to 


connected with the subject. Those to- 
pics are indeed most closely connected 
with it, as they are in themselves also of 
a nature and character, to which I must 
not fail hereafter to advert, and with which 
the house will I hope be duly impressed. 
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In the mean while, I must fairly profess, 
that upon the subject of the question im- 
mediately submitted to us, i have found 
no reason from any thing that I have 
heard to night, or upon other occasions, or 
that my own reflections or inquiries have 
furnished, to alter the opinions with which 
I took the liberty of troubling the house 
on the night on which it was first brought 
forward. [ equally think it a measure, 
ill-timed, injudicious, founded upon false 
views, false facts, and false assumptions, 
calculated to produce no good in the first 
instance, and liable and likely to lead to 
the most serious mischiefs in future. The 
whole measure rests first upon an assump- 
tion, which, in the sense in which it is used, 
and the extent to which it is carried, I 
utterly deny, namely, that the transactions 
in question are corrupt; and secondly, 
upon a position, which is true indeed, but 
of no eflect or operation without the other, 
namely, that acts criminal and abusive in 
themselves, cannot be protected by the 
length of time that they have been suf- 
fered to prevail, or by the number or au- 
thority of the persons, who have been 
found to practise them.—Nobody pretends 
to say, that fraud, falsehood, theft, rob- 
bery, the whole list of crimes by which 
society is disfigured and injured, though 
co-eval and co-extensive with society it- 
self, are for that reason less crimes, or 
less call for reprobation and punishment, 
than they did at their first appearance in 
the world. There are innumerable of- 
fences and depravities, which no authority 
can sanction, or support, but which will to 
the end of time pull down the character 
and reputation of all those, be they who 
they may, who shall be found to have 
been guilty of them. What we are to 
inquire is, whether the acts now meant to 
be proceeded against, are of that sort? 
whether they are like many others, acts 
which those who commit them know at 
the time to be wrong, though under the 
impulse of strong temptation they may 
not have the virtue to abstain from them ; 
which degrade the person in his own opi- 
nion, and would, if known, degrade him in 
that of others ; which he is compelled to 
condemn in the very moment he yields to 
them ; which are attended in the first in- 
stance with injury to others; or, at least, 
tend to weaken the authority and ob- 
servance of some rule, which the interests 
of society require to be upheld ?—Let us 
consider how the matter stands in respect 
to the nature and description of the fact. 

Vou. XIV. 





Let us open the pleadings by stating the 


‘case. A minister in the time of Geo. I. or 


queen Anne, or king William, has a friend 
come to him, at the moment of a general 
election, who says, ‘I have a great inte- 
rest in the Borough of such a place. I 
have a large property, I have laid out a 
great deal of money, there; [ have obliged 
in various ways, numbers of the voters and 
their connections; many are dependent on 
me, many look up to me for favours that 
they have received, or favours they expect. 
In short, I may venture to say, that I can 
bring in both members. One of the seats I 
must reserve for my son; but for the other 
I shall be very happy to take by the hand 
any one whom you will recommend. [| 
have been always, as you know, warmly 
attached to you and your friends; and 
anxious to give every support in my power 
to a set of men, whom [have always acted 
with in and out of office, and whom I re- 
joice to see in their present situations, be- 
cause I think them in my conscience the 
fittest men to whom the interests of the 
country can be entrusted: I want nothing 
for myself, and should be very glad to 
offer this seat to your friend free of all 
expence; but the sums which I have 
been obliged to lay out in cultivating 
this interest ; the property which I have 
been obliged to purchase, on terms yield- 
ing but a very inadequate return in point 
of income; the heavy charges incurred 
in supporting the rights of the freemen 
in the two last contests, joined to the 
probable expence of the present elec- 
tion, will oblige me, towards replacing in 
part what these will have cost me, to re- 
quire a sum to such and such an amount, 
from the friend, whoever he is, whom you 
shall recommend.’ The minister says, ¢ I 
am exceedingly obliged to you: nothing 
could come more opportunely : I have at 
this moment, a young man, the son of our 
friend lord such a one, for whom I am 
most anxious to procure the means of his 
getting into Parliament, not only on ac- 
count of our friend his father, but because 
he is a young man of most extraordinary 
promise, with his whole mind turned to 
public business, and likely to become in 
time one of the greatest ornaments and 
supports of the country. His father will, 
I am sure, have no objection to advance the 
sum which you require, and which is very 
moderate ; and you will, 1 am persuaded, 
be happy in introducing a young man 
likely te do so much credit to your re- 
commendation.’ 
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All this Iam taugkt to understand is 
grossly corrupt, much in the same way as 
any act of peculation or embezzlement. I 
can only say in the first instance that Iam 
sorry for it: because some such things 
have Lam afraid been done in the best 
times, and by those commonly accounted 
the best men. I am sorry to be obliged to 
part with so much of the admiration 
which J have been accustomed to feel for 
supposed virtue and character, and to con- 
fess that those eminent men, early and re- 
cent, whom we have hitherto looked up to 
as patterns of virtue and the pride and or- 
nament of the country, were little better 
than corrupt kuaves. It is painful, I say, 
to part with these convictions, and to be 
compelled to confess the world less virtu- 
ous than we had supposed it. It may be 
forgiven to us, therefore, if we make some 
struggle in defence of our former opinions, 
and if I venture to ask, as an humble in- 
quirer, and for the sake of information, 
what is the precise nature and_character of 
this corruption, and in what part of the 
transaction, that is to say, with which of 
the parties, it is supposed principally to 
reside. 

As to the minister, who is the party first 
seized upon, and against whom the charge 
is most pressed, his guilt can ‘be only de- 
rivative and dependent on that of others. 
He is only the go-between, the broker, 
the procuress, if you please, who brings 
the parties together: but unless the par- 
ties meet for some il] purpose, his office is 
innocent. Of the two parties then, which 
is the most criminal, the giver or the re- 
ceiver? the buyer or the seller? or is 
their guilt equal? Let us know a little 
more distinctly, what is the rule and prin- 
ciples which we mean to lay down. 

Is it meant to be stated generally, that 
no place of trust and confidence, no place 
to which important duties are annexed, 
shall be disposed of for a valuable consi- 
deration? that the sale of a place of trust 
is, in all circumstances and in every in- 
stance, a corrupt and criminal transac- 
tion? Ifit is, then does both the law and 
the practice of various countries, and of 
this country among others, sanction and 
authorise most corrupt and criminal trans- 
actions. I would quote, in the first in- 
stance, the whole of the parliaments under 
the old monarchy of France ; which, though 
not parliaments in our sense of the word, 
were of a nature to make the disposal of 
seats in them for money, a proceeding, if 
it were wrong atall, infinitely more wrong 
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than the same proceeding would be here; 
for the parliaments in France were judi- 
cial tribunals, courts of judicature, in 
which the whole civil and criminal justice 
of that renowned and enlightened king- 
dom, was administered ; and where, in 
spite of those vulgar national prejudices, 
under which we have some times been 
supposed to labour, and which lead us to 
believe that nothing can be right or 
good, but what is conformable to our 
peculiar notions and institutions, jus- 
tice was, for the most part, I believe, 
most ably and uprightly administered, 
and where certainly as great and eminent 
lawyers and jurists have been produced, 
and men of as pure and unspotted charac- 
ter, as are to be found in the legal history 
of any country whatever. Yet were all 
the seats in these assemblies, regularly, 
publicly, and avowedly bought and _ sold. 
So little do the effects of civil and political 
institutions, or the laws relating to them, 
answer in fact and practice to what the 
theories even of the wisest and best in- 
formed men, would previously pronounce 
of them! That these tribunals, whether 
such or not as I have describe them, 
could not be such as our coarse and nar- . 
row prejudices, or our hasty and inconsi- 
derate theories, would lead us to suppose, 
is demonstrable from the fact. Forno 
country, much less such a one as I am ad- 
verting to, would consent for ages toge- 
ther, that the whole source of ,its justice 
should be polluted and corrupt. But to 
avoid all reference to instances liable to 
dispute, let us only ask whether we have 
not among ourselves, appointments, which 
if not absolutely judicial, are very closely 
connected either with judicial functions, 
er with others not less repugnant to the 
admission of any thing corrupt or impure, 
of which the sale is not only practised, but 
publicly tolerated and authorised. In 
what department, too, of the state, are 
these offices found? In the law, and in the 
church. Is it not notorious, that part of 
the salary or emoluments of our judges, 
the well-earned, necessary, inadequate 
emoluments of our judges, arises from the 
sale of places, having duties belonging to 
them connected with the business of their 
courts? Yet does any man, on this ac- 
count, impeach the integrity or purity of 
our judges; which is on the contrary 
(and deservedly) the constant. subject of 
our boast? or find ground for insinuat- 
ing that the functions of these offices are 
not as well performed, and the persons 
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filling them, as respectable and proper 
persons, as they could be, if they were ap- 
pointed in any other manocr ? The church 
furnishes examples likewise, which, if not 
directly in point, equally contradict the 
position above supposed, if laid down to 


its full extent and in such a manner, as 


not to avail itself of the distinction be- 
tween an actual and a virtual sale. For 
what does any nian do, who purchases 
and ‘who sells the advowsen of a living? 
or who purchases or sells the next present- 
ation? does not he, both in effect and in- 
tentionally, purchase or sell the nomina- 
tion to an office of the highest trust and 
confidence? And if this be morally 
wrong, can it cease to be so, because the 
act of appointment is not to take place 
immediately, but is in some degree con- 
tingent and remote? Can that which is 
corrupt and criminal if carried into effect 
immediately, become perfectly innocent, 
because the execution of it is made to ce- 
pend on an event, which, though certain, 
may not happen for several months? It is 
impossible, therefore, to maintain, that the 
sale of seats in parliament is corrupt, sim- 
ply upon the principle, that it is corrupt to 
take a valuable consideration for a nomi- 
nation to a place of trust and confidence. 
The known, recognised, authorised, avow- 
ed practice of our own country, in depart- 
ments the most exempt from any suspicion 


of impurity, and where the admission of 


any thing incorrect would be most anxi- 
ously guarded against, is in direct contra- 
diction to such a position, We have still 
therefore, to look for the ground on which 
either the buyer or the seller, in such a 
transaction as that above stated, is to be 
represented as being a man moraily cor- 
rupt. In fact, if their proceeding is cor- 
rupt, it will be difficult, or, I should say, 
utterly impossible, to stop there, and not 
to go on and declare corrupt the very in- 
fluence itself, by which they are enabled 
to carry into effect this corrupt bargain. 
If the buying and selling be corrupt, 1t 
can only be so for reasons, which will 
make it corrupt to have the commodity 
which is capable of being so bought and 
sold. ‘This is the true seat of the griev- 
ance, as, it must be confessed to be, the 
true place in which to apply the remedy. 
So long as there are persons in a situation 
to say, | can make an offer of a seat in 
parliament, so long will there be persons 
to treat with them for that object, and so 
long will means be found, for commuting 
in some way or other, the influence so pos- 





sessed, for considerations valuable to the 
possessor. The only effectual way will 
be to get rid of the influence altogether. 
To make it penal for any one to have such 
goods in his possession. This the hon. 
mover may be assured is the use that will 
be made of his measure (nay it is the just 
and legitimate use) by those, who do not 
scruple now to oppose it, because they 
like to argue the question both ways, to 
be ready for either event; and may think 
possibly, that more is to be gained by the 
rejection ef it, and by the ground thereby 
laid for raising a clamour against parlia- 
ment, than they can hope for from the ar- 
gument and the authority which it will 
furnish, towards subverting the greater 
part of the influence, which property is 
now allowed to retain. 

I know how prompt the answer to this 
will be, and how triumphantly I shall be 
told, that no two things can be more re- 
mote from each other, than the influence 
of property, the just, wholesome, legiti- 
mate influence of property,and the sale of 
seats.—But let us recollect, that in the 
present business, we are arguing through- 
out upon principle, and that it is of the 
nature of principle, to unite things the 
most various and opposite in their indivi- 
dual forms and circumstances. It is nota 
question, how far things may be distin- 
guished ; but how far those, which are 
naturally distinguished, may be assimi- 
lated and made one. ‘Those who can 
make no distinction between an offence 
against the bribery laws, by giving money 
to a particular voter, and the sale of a seat, 
can hardly be expected to distinguish be- 
tween the sale of a seat, and such a use of 
influence as would give them the seat to 
sell. 

Tam as well aware as another that there 
is much influence, which, though ulti- 
mately to be traced to property, is so re- 
mote from its primary source, has beer so 
changed in the gradations whici it has 
passed through, has been so -caproved by 
successive graftings, as ww retain littie or 
nothing of its original character,—of the 
harshness and acerbity of the parent stock. 
The case is the same as with that passion 
in our nature, which, though too gross to 
be named, is often the source of every 
thing most delicate and sentimental ; 
which, as the poet describes, 

through some certain strainers well 
refin’d, 

Ts gentle iove, aud charms all woman-kind. 
All, in these instances, that property may 
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have done, is to have given to virtue the 


g, and the opportunity of 
displaying itself; to have furnished the 
instrument without which its energies must 
have been useless, and to have erected the 
stage, without which it would have re- 
mained unknown. Iam under no appre- 
hensions for the fate of influence of this 
sort. My hon. friend and others, notwith- 
stariding the operation of this bill, will be 
at full liberty, I have no doubt, to lay out 
their thousands in acts of beneficence and 
bounty, in building bridges, or endowing 
hospitals, in relieving the wants or advanc- 
ing the fortunes of the indigent and meri- 
torious. They may still enjoy, together 
with all the heart-felt satisfaction, all the 
influence which will naturally arise from 
property so employed ; 

Him portioned maids, apprentic’d orphans 

blest, 

The young who labour, and the old who rest. 

But is this the only way in which pro- 
perty exerts its powers? Is it always taken 
in this tiner form of the extract or essence? 
is it never exhibited in the substance? It 
is here that the comparison will begin, and 
that the question will be asked; which the 
advocates of this bill, 1 hope, who do not 
mean it to extend to the abolition of the in- 
fluence of property, will do well to be pre- 
pared to answer; How, if the sale of a seat 
or any commutation of services connected 
with such an object be gross corruption, 
can we tolerate the influence which pro- 
perty gives, in biassing the minds of those 
who are to give their votes? How a land- 
lord, for instance, should have any more 
influence over his own tenants, than over 
those of another man? How a large ma- 
nufacturer should be able to bring to the 
poll more of his own workmen, than of 
those employed in the service of his neigh- 
bour? How an opulent man of any de- 
scription spending his fortune in a borough 
tows, should be able to talk of his influ- 
eace 2muag the smaller tradesmen; or be 
at liberty to niat to his baker or his butcher, 
that, laying out every week such a sum 
with them, as he does, he expects that they 
should oblige him by giving a vote to his 
friend, Mr. Such-a-one, at the next elec- 
tion? Ifall this is not corrupt, upon the 
principles on which we are now arguing, I 
know not what is. What has money spent 
with tradesmen, or work given to manu- 
facturers, or farms Jet to tenants, to do with 
the independent exercise of their right, 
and the conscientious discharge of their 
duty, in the election of a member to serve 


means of acting 
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them in parliament? A fine idea truly, 
that their decision in the choice of a re- 
presentative is fo be influenced by the 
consideration of what is good for their in- 
terest! or that persons, the advocates of 
purity, and who will hear of nothing but 
strict principle, should attempt to distin- 
guish between the influence which engages 
a man’s vote by tlie offer of a sum of mo- 
ney, and that which forbids the refusal of 
it, under the penalty of loss of custom, 
or loss of work, or of the possession of 
that on which his wife and family must 
depend for their bread? 1 shall be curi- 
ous to hear in what manner, not the ad- 
vocates of this bill, but the advocates for 
the principles on which this bill is en- 
forced, will defend themselves against 
these questions ; and he able to show, that 
while it is gross corruption, gross moral 
depravity, in any one who possesses such 
influence, to connect his own interest with 
the use of it, even though he should not 
use it improperly, it is perfectly innocent 
to create that influence by the means just 
described ? Or on the other hand, if such 
means are not lawful, how the influence of 
property is to continue, such as has hither- 
to been practised and allowed of? It is in- 
different to me which side of the alterna- 
tive they take ; but let them be well 
aware that such is the alternative to which 
they will be reduced: and that if they 
contend generally, as is now done, that 
such and such things are corrupt, because 
they admit the consideration of interest in 
matters which ought to be exclusively de- 
cided on principles of duty, it is in vain 
for them hereafter to contend that any 
man has a right to influence his tenants, 
or tradesmen, or workmen, by any other 
means at least than those by which he may 
equally influence the tenants, tradesmen, 
or workmen of any other person; that is 
to say, by his talents or by his virtues, by 
the services which he may have done, 
and the gratitude he may have in- 
spired. When I look therefore to the 
moral qualities of these acts, as inde 
pendent of and antecedent to positive law, 
Iam at aloss to find what it 1s, either on 
the score of principle or of authority, that 
determines them to be corrupt, or that 
enables us, if they are corrupt, to exempt 
from the same sentence of corruption 
nine tenths of the influence, which has 
hitherto been supposed to be attached, and 
legitimately attached, to property, and 
which, for aught that at present appears, 
there is no intention of taking away, 
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But though such may be the result of an 
inquiry into the moral constitution of these 
acts, there can be no doubt, that the law may 
render corrupt any act which it pleases, 
that is to say, the law may make any 
act which it pleases illegal: and to do, or 
procure to be done, an illegal act, from an 
interested motive, is, I apprehend, corrup- 
tion. We are to inquire therefore, in what 
manner and to what degree, those acts, 
which generally speaking are not cor- 
rupt, have been rendered so by positive 
law. And first, without affirming or de- 
nying the fact, let us examine the conclu- 
siveness and validity of the arguments, 
by which it has hitherto been attempted 
to be proved. It has been said by those 
from whom I should have expected better 
reasoning, that the corruption follows of 
necessity from the laws respecting bribery 
in the case of individual voters; for that 
it is impossible that the law should be 
guilty of such monstrous inconsistency, as 
well as of such a flagrant injastice, a3 to 
punish the poor for bribery in retail, 
while they sufler it to be practised with 
impunity by the rich in wholesale. There 
is something so wildly inconclusive in this 
argument, as to make it difficult to set about 
formally to confute it. I cannot better 
illustrate its fallacy than by an argument 
something of the same sort, quite as good 
in respect to conclusiveness, and much 
better in respect to point and archness, 
which I remember when I was a boy, at a 
contested election for the county of Nor- 
folk ; where one of the candidates, a most 
respectable man, had rendered himself 
obnoxious by the inclosure of a common, 
(a proceeding less familiar at that time 
than it has become since, and better cal- 
culated therefore to be made a subject of 
popular clamour) ; upon which the wit of 
the day was to ask, in way of dialogue, 
what that man deserved who should steal 
a goose from a common? and when the 
answer was given, to follow up the ques- 
tion by another, what then shall be done to 
him who steals the common from the 
goose? This was very good election wit, 
but certainly very bad argument ; (though 
Just as good as that to which I have been 
adverting,) for what is the affinity between 
the two offences, so as to justify the con- 
sidéring the one, as differing from the 
other only by being upon a larger scale? 
A man by procuring the inclosure of a 
common, where such inclosure ought not to 
take place, may do a much worse moral 
act, with less temptation probably, and 





with far more injury to others’ interests, 
than by the theft of many geese: yet who 
would ever dream of describing these as 
kindred acts, or propose that the incloser 
of commons, if convicted of having done 
so improperly, should be punished by im- 
prisonment and whipping? Other instances 
may be cited more directly in point. There 
are, or have been, I believe, laws to restrain 
the retail sale of spirits. Should we think 
that a man argued very wisely or conclu- 
sively, with much fairness of representa- 
tion or much knowledge of the principles 
of legislation, who should harangue at the 
door of an alehouse (the only place how- 
ever fit for such a discourse) against the 
justice of laws, which could punish a pub- 
lican for selling a dram to a poor wretch, 
who wanted it perhaps to solace him under 
the effects of cold and hunger, to whom it 
must stand in the place of food and rai- 
ment; while the same law did not scruple 
to permit the sale of these spirits by whole- 
sale en the part of the rich merchant or 
still more opulent planter: and should 
take occasion from thence to ask (exactly 
in the stile of my hon. friend) if such 
was the punishment for selling a dram or 
gill, what did they deserve who sold these 
spirits by whole puncheons and ship- 
loads? ‘The answer is, that these acts do 
not stand to each other in the relation of 
more or less, but are perfectly disparate 
and dissimilar; are productive of diffe- 
rent consequences; are to be regulated by 
different provisions ; are so widely sepa- 
rated in character, as that the one may 
be an object of national encouragement, a 
source of public wealth and benefit, while 
the other can produce nothing but mis- 
chief, and is a practice requiring to be 
restrained by penal statute. Nothing there- 
fore can be more false than the inference 
by which it is concluded that the sale of a 
seat in cases where it can be efiected, 
must be deemed corrupt, because there 
are laws which prohibit the gift of money 
to individual voters. Both may be cor- 
rupt, and both may require to be prohi- 
bited: but not the one on account of the 
other. 

Supposing however the fact to be, that 
by fair construction of the law of parlia- 
ment, such bargains as are here in question, 
must be considered as illegal, and may in 
consequence be denominated corrupt : itis 
so far from following that the present bill 
is therefore necessary, that the presump- 
tion would rather lie the other way, and 
the conclusion be that a new bill was not 
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wanted; inasmuch as it could only pro- 
hibit that which was already prohi- 
bited. In general, the precedent of any 
law tells as much for what it does not, 
as for what it does. If we have the 
authority of our ancestors for doing so 
much, we have their authority also for 
doing no more. If they tell us, that such 
things ought to be prevented, they tell us 
likewise, so far as we chuse to be guided 
by them, that the attempts at prevention 
ought not to be pushed beyond a cer- 
tain extent. It is undoubtedly true, that 
laws, right in their object, may be de- 
ficient in their means, or that change 
of times and circumstances may require 
new penalties and provisions to effect 
that to which the old were formerly 
adequate. But then this change and this 
necessity should be shown: and after all 
it is no just conclusion, that because our 
ancestors wished to prevent certain things 
by certain means, they would therefore be 
willing to accomplish their object at any 
price, or to have recourse to any means, 
be they what they would, which the at- 
tainment of that object might hereafter 
require. 

Our business therefore is to ascertain, 
what it is right for us to do, with respect to 
an object, on which neither morals nor law, 
as antecedently established, prescribe to us 
any certain mode of action, nor even im- 
pose upon us the necessity of acting at all. 
—The acts in question are not in them- 
selves corrupt or immoral. The law has 
either prescribed nothing about them, or, 
having prescribed what it has thought fit, 
has left, to say the least, the necessity 
of any further provisions, to the judgment 
of the legislature of the time.—lt may be, 
that what it is proposed to be suppressed, is 
a political evil, tending to render parlia- 
ment a less fit instrument for promoting the 
general welfare. If itis so, letus, in God’s 
name, set about in earnest to devise the 
means of suppressing it: taking care al- 
ways as in other instances, that in eradi- 
cating what. is bad, we do not injure what 
is good, that in removing one evil we do 
not introduce others of far greater amount. 
But above all things let us be sure, that in 
attempting change, with all the dangers to 
which change is liable ; particularly in a 
machine so delicate, so complicated, whose 
movements can be so little defined, and 
are so imperfectly understood, as those of 
the British constitution ; we are not pro- 
ceeding upon assumptions, which we our- 
selves at the moment suspect to be false, 








and which we adopt rather in compliance 
with the clamour of persons out of doors, 
than in conformity to our own sober, deli- 
berate, and unbiassed judgment. 

It is in fact in deference to the former 
of these motives, that is to say, to the 
voice of what is called the public, that 
the adoption of the measure now proposed 
is principally urged. And this being the 
case, it is ina more especial manner in- 
cumbent upon us, to consider what is the 
nature of this call, by what causes it has 
been excited, with what circumstances it 
is combined, and from what classes and 
descriptions of persons it chiefly proceeds, 
It would be the height of weakness and 
folly in any case to adopt a great political 
measure, without considering something 
more than the mere measure itself, without 
looking to the right and to the left, and in- 
quiring what consequences it was likely, 
or liable, to produce beyond those imme- 
diately in view. 

We have been told that this measure 
has nothing to do with the great question 
of Parliamentary Reform. If this be so, 
we have all been under a strange miscon- 
ception, for, with one exception only, not 
a gentleman has spoken upon the measure 
on either side, or in any stage of its pro- 
gress, who has treated the subject upon any 
other footing. It would in fact be the 
grossest perverseness or folly to consider 
this measure, otherwise than as arising out 
of the temper and fashion of the times, 
and out of that wild rage, which has sud- 
denly seized us; nobody knows why or 
wherefore ; for pulling to pieces the go- 
vernment and constitution. It is one of 
the small, leading steps, which it is hoped, 
may in time be made introductory of that 
purpose: one of the early symptoms, the 
first eruptive pustule that indicates the 
presence of the disease. The disease itself 
is however denied; and we are required 
to believe, that the whole of the present 
cry originates in nothing, but in the abuses 
recently discovered in the business of the 
Duke of York. 

The amount of these discoveries is, that 
the mistress of a man in power had received 
money for the use of the influence, which 
she had, or pretended to have, in procuring 
places and appointments. This, if it stood 
alone, would be an odd reason for arraign- 
ing the government, or even for arraigning 
the person himself: and as for participa- 
tion or connivance, though there are per- 
sons who accuse the Duke of both of these, 
their numbers are few, (speaking always 
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of those whose qualifications for judging 
are such as to make their judgment of any 
value,) and even of those few, fewer still 
think that their suspicions, whether true or 


. false, admit of any suflicient proof. Yet 


with all this, such is the surprize excited 
in this country by any suspicion even, of 
corruption in persons of high rank and 
station, and such the commotion which it 
never fails to create, that the Duke of 
York, a member of the royal family, the 
king’s own son, in full possession of his 


father’s favour, and of the respect and. 


good will of the greater part of the nation, 
is fain to quit the situation of commander 
in chief, which he has held with credit for 
fourteen years and more, and to withdraw 
into retirement, sooner than run the risk 
of the steps, which parliament, it is feared, 
would otherwise be induced to take. 

Can any man in his senses suppose, that 
an instance like this was calculated to in- 
spire the country with a distrust of its go- 
vernment, or to excite a desire of new- 
modelling its parliament, as being too 
submissive to the wishes of the court? 
We must look to other motives and pur- 
poses ; to which the present bill is meant 
to serve as an instrument, and for which 
the business of the Duke of York is made to 
serve as a pretext, being after all, it must 
be confessed, a very flimsy and sorry one. 

Upon what principle is it that we are 
told, that.it is to libel the people of Eng- 
land to say, that there are among them 
thousands and thousands who wish the 
destruction of the present orders of things, 
and who are labouring night and day to 
carry into effect that laudable purpose ? 
And with what decency, it may be added, 
is this libel charged upon us by those, who 
are every day libelling this house, and all 
the higher orders of the state, in thé gross- 
est and most unmeasured terms? Why is 
it more a libel than to say, that there are 
among the people of England robbers, 
murderers, and housebreakers, and offend- 
ers of all descriptions, and who, numerous 
as they are, would show themselves in 
much greater numbers, if the fear of the 
law did not keep them down? Are there 
not as powerful inotives, passions as fierce 
and strong, and interests as tempting and 
urgent, toarm men for the overthrow of all 
government, as there are to incite them to 
anyother act of violence? There isnogovern- 
ment, bad or good, that can boast of owing 
its stability (or quiet at least) to any other 
cause, than to the difficulty and danger 
which is opposed to every attempt to sub- 








vert it. Let but the project be easy, let 
bat hopes be entertained of its success, and 
thousands will be found, who from motives 
of different sorts,—some from folly, and 
some from wickedness; some because 
they know not what they are about, 
some because they do know; some as 
knaves ard more as dupes; many from 
motives of interest, and more from mo- 
tives of passion; some because they hate 
one part of the establishment, and others 
because they hate another; some as mere 
fanatics, and because they have en- 
tangled their (commonly) moderate under- 
standings in speculations to which they are 
wholly unequal; others from mere rest- 
lessness and love of something to do; but 
far the greater part, from some species of 
bad passion or other, (not excluding of 
course those most powerful and general 
ones, vanity and love of distinction,) are 
desirous of seeing some great change in 
the order of things as they find it estab- 
lished: not all of them by any means 
desiring a change of the same sort or to 
the same extent: Oh, no! but all of them 
a change suited to their several views, and 
proportioned to their several interests and 
situations. My hon. friend, the author of 
the measure, anda great landed proprietor, 
thinks that there would be signal advan- 
tage in a change which would throw more 
weight into the scale of the landed inte- 
rest. Another hon. friend of mine, like- 
wise a great landed proprietor, is of opi- 
nion, that those, who can only purchase 
their seats, are intent upon nothing but 
getting back their money. To these are 
opposed many gentlemen of the monied 
interest, who see no reason, (nor do I, I 
confess, see any) why they who may have 
paid a sum for their seats once for all, 
should be more desirous of getting back 
their money, than he who has spent that 
sum, or three times as much, in a contested 
popular election. I am far, too, from bein 

convinced from any observations that i 
have made of the conduct of men in par- 
liament, that such in point of fact is the 
case, To my apprehension many of those 
who may be suspected to have come into 
parliament through these condemned and 
reprobated ways, have beenamong the most 
upright, honourable, and independent 
members, that parliament has had to boast, 
far exceeding others that could be named, 
who from the mouey they have spent, and 
the interests they have staked, in elections 
pretending to be of higher account, have 
only brought themselves to be the mere 
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slaves of popular opinion, that is to say, 
of their own future hopes, in the places 
which they represent. Many of the 
former description, from the class to which 
for the most part they belong, will be of 
opinion, probably, that the best improve- 
ment would be that which conspires best 
with the general change in the circum- 
stances of the. country, and by taking 
something from the old and obsolete privi- 
leges of the landed aristocracy, the bar- 
barous remains of feudal times, gives a free 
scope to men who owe their wealth, not 
to dull hereditary descent, but to their 
own enterprize and industry, and have 
grown rich by means that have at the same 
time enriched, or otherwise benefited the 
country. But there is a third and more 
numerous class, who looking with no very 
friendly eye to advantages which they do 
not share, and knowing that they have not 
either land or money, yet fully persuaded 
that they have talents, will be for levelling 
to the ground all those barriers, which 
have hitherto, as they are firmly convinc- 
ed, been the sole obstacles to their ad- 
vancement, and have alone hindered them 
from figuring in the first situations of the 
state. The general rule will, I believe, 
be, that each man’s opinions will be 
found to lean to that state of things, 
which he conceives to be the most favour- 
able to his own consequence. Political 
consequence is probably a far more power- 
ful, as itis a far more extensive motive, 
than prospects of private advantage. The 
numbers may be few, who can hope to 
better themselves by any change, in a 
pecuniary view : and these will of course 
be found in general among persons of no 
great authority from their present wealth 
or station. But many will have in their 
minds; and the highest in rank and for- 


tune not less than others; some scheme | 


of things, in which they may hope to be- 
come more considerable in point of general 
consequence. And if such men should be, 
as they are the most likely to be, men of 
ardent and daring minds, jealous of their 
importance, eager for distinction, impatient 
of controul, less awed by the fear of. loss 
than sanguine in their hopes of gain, ma- 
terials will not be wanting for furnishing 
out a revolution even from among the 
higher orders ; in opposition to that child- 
ish notion, so false even in theory, and so 
contrary to all experience, that men will 
not engage in such enterprises who have 
much to lose, or as it is often expressed, 
haye a great stake in the country. Here- 








tofore, in fact, disturbances in the state 
were confined entirely to the class that 
had much to lose, namely, to persons in 
the highest rank of society; and though, 
since the example of the French revo- 
lution, this limitation is done away, and 
the lottery of revolution thrown open 
even to adventurers of the lowest deno- 
mination, yet the rich are not excluded, 
and we see every day that they are not at 
all disposed to exclude themselves. For 
though the French revolution exhibits the 
most striking example of failure, that the 
lovers of right could ever have wished to 
the authors of wrong; yet this failure re- 
lates only to the professed objects, the 
peace and happiness and liberty of man- 
kind. In other respects, and with rela- 
tion to the views and interests of indivi- 
dual reformers, who, in truth and fact, 
trouble themselves but little with the 
peace and happiness and liberty of man- 
kind, the example is most encouraging ; 
and particularly with respect to those, who 
are not likely to be deterred by personal 
risk ; for nothing can show so strikingly 
the facility with which the object can be 
accomplished, and with which men from 
the lowest stations may be lifted suddenly 
to the highest. ‘This is all that is wanted ; 
for give but the chance of success, even a 
very indifferent chance, and thousands will 
not be wanting, high and low, to engage in 
the undertaking, and to labour with all the 
restless activity and increasing industry, 
with which we see the work carrying on 
at this instant. 

Still the means must be supplied. 
They cannot make bricks without straw. 
Even these reformers or revolutionists, 
numerous as they are, and strenuous as 
their exertions are, cannot make a revolu- 
tion of themselves, nor by their utmost 
efforts throw the country off that happy 
basis, on which it has rested for so many 
centuries, an object of admiration and 
envy, and never more so than at the pre- 
sent moment. The great mass of the com- 
munity is, no doubt, against them: but in- 
dustry and perseverance may do much. 
Those who would never listen to such a 
proposal in its full extent, may yet be 
drawn in by degrees. 

Formerly, that is to say, some five and 
twenty years ago, the attempt was made 
through the medium of mere abstract rea- 
soning. Incredible as it may seem, the 
idea was entertained, as I should say of 
overturning the government, but as even 
the authors of the attempt must say, of 
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totally changing the constitution of par- 
liament, not by pointing out any practical 
grievance under which men laboured, but 
hy convincing them that the whole of the 
British constitution, such as it then existed, 
and such as it had existed for ages, was an 
infraction upon the rights of man. ‘The no- 
tion was new of attempting to make a great 
change in the practical concerns of man- 
kind, by the mere force of metaphysical 
reasoning. Bat wild and extravagant as 
such an attempt may be, and little, happily, 


as was its final success at the per iod allude d | 


tv, we must not speak too slightingly of it, 
when we recollect what share such notions 
had in bringing about the French revolu- 
tion, of which they ostensibly made the 
basis. At the end of 12 or 14 centuries, 
the French monarchy, at the moment of its 
greatest milduess, and when all that was 
harsh and cdious in it was daily wearing 
away, was overthrown, with all the circum- 
stances which we have witnessed, ostensi- 
bly by the mere force of metaphysical 
reasoning, and what is more humiliating, if 
not more extraordinary, by metaphysical 
reasoning of pe most contemptible sort ! 
This mode however has now lost much of 
its efficacy, and has got to be rather out of 
fashion. In se eking | to imbody the natural 
and unavoidable discontents of mankind 
for the purpose of overturning govern- 
ments, which is the general description of 
what I should understand by Jacobinism, it 
has become necessary to have recourse to 
something more solid. and substantial than 
mere grievances of theory, and to take the 
discontents arising from real causes, whe- 
ther the discontents themselves be reason- 
able or not, and then to connect these with 
something either in the frame or practice of 
the government. The discontents you are 
sure of. ‘They can never be wanting, as 
long as men are men. Since the days of guz 


Jfit Mecenas, down to the present moment, 


few have ever been found, whowere so con- 
tented with their lot, whether chosen by 
themselves, or cast upon them by Provi- 
dence, ut déld contenti vivant : and if they 
cannot be said, laudare diversa sequentes, they 
at least think that their own situation is 
not so good as it ought to be, or as a little 
change woula make it. Ina country like 
this, where a great portion of our immense 
riches is paid in contribution to the public 
service, no man will ever think himself as 
rich as he ought to be: for though the 
wealth of the country has increased in full 
proportion, I believe, to its burthens, that is 
w Say, to its expenses; and though there 
Van, ATV. 
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never was a time when that wealth was 
more evenly diffused through all ranks and 
classes of people, yet as luxury has in- 
creased in at least an equal proportion, 
every man may in some sense continue to 
feel himself poor, inasmuch as the interval 
will not be increased between his income 
and his expenditure. Because, let his 
wealth be what it will, if his expences 
increase in such a way as to Continue to 
press equally upon the bounds of his in- 
come, he will never be a bit richer, with 
respect to any disposable surplus, but 
will be equally under the necessity of 
parting with some article of pride or eu- 


jJoymeut which he wishes to keep, when 


ever he is called upon for any contribution 
to the service of the state. It is therefore 
the singular and melancholy character- 
istic of the state of poverty here de- 
scrioed, that it is one which riches cannot 
cure. In common cases if a man be poor, 
give him money enough, and he is poor no 
longer. But here we may almost say, that 
the” richer the nation is, the poorer it is. 
It isin vain that wealth is pouring in from 
every quarter, and through an endless 
variety of channels; that it is not confined, 
as national wealth in truth never can be, 
to particular persons or classes, but is dif- 
fused throughout with wonderful exactness; 
or rather in larger measure, in fact, to the 
lower and middling orders; that fo- 
reigners, resorting hither, cannot behold 
without astonishment a display of wealth 
and enjoyment, unknown at any former 
time, or in any other country ; that we are 
reproached every day from the continent 
with our opulence and prosperity as con- 
trasted with the penury and misery of other 
countries ; and are regarded’ with greedy 
eyes by the master of all the rest of Eu- 
rope, as a mine of wealth, which he is 
longing only to get possession of ; all this 
while we, who know these things better, 
are representing ourselves, as a distressed, 
oppressed, burthened, and above all, im- 
poverished nation. 

In the midst of this, there is nevertheless 
one remedy, which, ifmen could resolve to 
take it, would do aw ay, as by a charm, alk 
this dreadful state of poverty, and restore 
them in aninstant to a condition of ease and 
affluence.—lIt seems like quackery to sup- 
pose the existence of such a nostrum, but 
it is explained in two words—Let every 
man resolve to live with no greater mea- 
sure of enjoyments than his father did be- 
fore him, than people of the same rank 
and class did forty years ago. 1 do not 
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ask that they should lay out only the same 
mouey: The same money would not now 
procure the same enjoyments : but that 
they should only require the same enjoy- 
ments, Let those who formerly walked 
on foot, be content to walk on foot now, 
and forego the use of a horse, when the 


price too of a horse and the expence of 


keeping one are so much greater. Let 
those whose means extended no further 
than to the keeping a horse, be willing to 


go back to that indulgence, and dispose of 


their gigs and whiskeys and tandems, now, 
too,that every article of that sort has risen to 
such an enormousameunt. Let the former 
riders in gigs and whiskeys and one-horsed 
carriages, continue to ride in them, and not 
aspire to be rolling abcut in post-chaises 
or barouches, or often both in the one and 
the other. By this simple expedient, 
pursued, mutates mutandis, through every 
class of the community, one may venture 
to say; speaking always of persons whose 
misfortunes or imprudences have not re- 
duced them already to actual distress; that, 
nine tenths of those who fillthe country with 
lamentations of their distress, all but the 
holders of fixed incomes of an early date, 
or persons in the lowest class of labourers, 


will find themselves instantly in a state of 


ease and affluence, fully able to satisfy all 
the demands of the state, and to lay by 
something as a future provision for their 
families. 

But as the expedient, we are sure, what- 
ever its merits may be, will never be 
adopted, there will for ever remain, in 
the feeling excited by 
taxes, an inexhaustible fund of discontent 
of force sufficient to produce any effect 
desired, provided means can be found to 
give it a proper direction. This is the 
great work on whiclrthe artificers of revo- 
jution are at presentemployed. They say 
to the people, you are all sensible of the 
burthens under which you labour: you 
all dislike the payment of taxes. Now 
what is it that carries the taxes to this im- 
mense amount? A common man would 
say, the immense 2mount of the civil and 
military establishments of a great empire 
extending over half the world ; the num- 
bers of civil officers necessary to carry on 
iis business in time of peace, and the armies 
and navies, with all their attendant train of 
expenses, to provide for its security incase 
of war. But, No, say the band of patriots 
here alluded to, the objects here stated 
are, to be stire, such as caunot be provided 
for but at considerable expense. Wors 
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cannot be carried on, armies and navies 
cannot be maintained, without money, 
But these expenses alone might well be 
borne: what sinks thecountry is the waste- 
ful expenditure of the public money in 
jobs and corruption, in sinecure places 
an@ pensions. Itis the abuses that undo 
us: the abases that we must correct: and 
as it is parliament that sanctions, if it is 
not itself the great scat of, the abuses, it is 
parliament that we must correct and reform. 

The argument is perfectly regular, and 
the conclusion inevitable, if you admit 
tie several antecedent positions on which 
it is made to rest. ‘The statement contains 
in it too ail that is necessary to give it ef- 
fect. A willing audience wiil never be 
wanting to statements which hold out a 
hope of exempting men from the necessity 
of paying.—Once persuade them that all 
their payments: and burdens are the con- 
sequence of abuse or mismanagement in 
some part of the government, and you 
produce a state of feeling adequate to al- 
most any purpose for which it can be 
wanted. Taxes and abuses, joined, generate 
a kind of expansive force, that will burst 
asunder even the best compacted govern- 
ments. The abuses, too, serve to give adi- 
rection to the discontent and angry feeling, 
produced in the first instance by the taxes. 
They stand in the place of the abstract 
rights of a few years ago, and are the last 
improvement made in the machine for 
overturning states, from which it is con- 
ceived to derive a much greater heft and 
purchase, than in its old form of ¢ taxes and 
the rights of man.’ 

A number of persons are accordingly in 
a constant state of active search, prying 
about ainong the establishments, and wind- 
ing round like awood- pecker round a tree, in 
the hopes of finding some unsound part into 
which they may strike their beaks and begin 
to work: but not like the honest wood- 
pecker, who ts only in search of the grubs 
and worms on which to make a meal, and 
is at least indifferent as to the fate of the 
tree. They on the contrary only take 
the grubs and worms for their pretext, and 
have for their ultimate object, to open 
a hole, into which the wet and the rot 
may enter, and by which the tree, the 
British oak, (a beautiful shaft of I know 
not how many load, and the growth of 
ages) may decay and perish. Did their 
labour really terminate in their professed 
purpose, did they really mean only to pick 
off the vermin that prey upon the state, 
they sight be as useiul as crows and jack- 
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daws to a flock of sheep: or should share 
the higher honours, which are paid, in 
countries infested by locusts, to the bird 
that rids them of that destructive insect. 
But to merit these honours, their endea- 
vours must be directed to far different ob- 
jects, be carried on ina very different man- 
ner, aud be dictated by far diilerent mo- 
tives. 

Let us consider what it is that is com- 
prehended under this general head of 
abuses, which forms the great instrument 
whereby the discontents of a country are 
made subservient to the destruction of its 
government; which collects and com- 
pounds the,separate elements of dissatisfac- 
tion, to be found floating in society, so as 
to prepare them for those grand explo- 
sions by which states are overthrown. 

By abuses is meant, [ suppose, either the 
abuse of patronage, the granting to favour, 
ailection, or interest, what ought to be grant- 
ed only to merits and services; or secondly, 
the purloining, embezzling or corruptly 
applying the public money. Let us en- 





| 


deavour to ascertain how much of either of | 


these species of abuse exists: how much of 
them is to be charged to government: 
and how much, in any event, is likely to 
be corrected by what is called a Reiorm 
of Parliament. 

As to the last of these heads of abuse, the 


purloining or embezzling of the ae bhic 


money; by which must be understood the | 


transferring, by false accounts cr other- 
wise, into the pocket of the individual, 
what was intended for the public Service 5 
I suppose it is hardiy necessary to say, 
that the idea of such an offence as cs oppo 
among those who constitute what ca 

with any propriety be called the govern- 
ment, could be generated only in the 
gross imaginations of persons totally i igno- 
rant of the prine iples and motives by 
which men in such situations must of 
necessity be actuated. It is nota question 
of their virtue or probity 5; but of their 
feelings, habits, manners, and prudence. 
They may be, as they often are, mer- 
cenary, selfish, rapacious, unprincipled. 
But it is not in acts like those alluded to, 
that these dispositions will show them- 
selves, even in the persons who feel them 
most. It might as well be supposed, that 
they could seek to enrich themselves by 
conveying away a diamond  snuff-box, 
or pilfering guineas out of a drawer. 
Nothing can prove more clearly the degree 
to which this is true, than the commotion 
excited and the effects produced by any 
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appearance of irregularity even of a minor 
sort, among persons in bigher stations, in 
transactions connected with the adminis- 
tration of money. 

With respect to the abuse of patronage, 
one of those by which the interests of 
countries will in reality most sulier, | per- 
fectly agree, that it is likewise one, of which 
the government properly so called, that 
is to sav, persons in the highest offices, are 
as like! y to be guilty, and from their op- 
portunities, more like ly to be guilty than 
es others. Nothing can exceed the 

greediness, the selGshuess: the insatiable 
vor ‘acity, the profligate disregard of all 
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' cClaiins from merit or services, that we 
often see in persons in high official stations, 


when providing for themselves, their 
relations or dependants. I am as little 
disposed as any one to defend them in 
this conduct. Let it be reprebated in 
terms as harsh as any one pleases, and 
much more. than itcommonly is. But the 


| evil from them is necessarily limited, not 


possibly by their desires, but by the extent 
to which those desires are capable of being 
They can eat no more than their 
stomachs can contain. The list is small of 
tho: xe immediately connected with them, 
nor is the number unlimited of those whom 
they may wish to serve from motives of 
vanity or interest. When the leech is full 
it will 7 off of itself. 

But what shal! set bounds to those 
streams of abuse that take their rise among 


| the pe: ople themselves? Let ns trace the 


genealopy ; the birth; pz arentage, and edu- 
cation, of nine ten ths oi the jobs that are 
doue in the art ny a Ki navy, or in the oilier 
cepartments of the state, and see from what 
the y originate, 2 “te in what manner they are 
brou; rhe forward. A gentlemanat the eve 
of a ‘gel reral e! bacbides: or on some vac ancy 
in a borough or county, is addressed by 
some ene who is, or, who, he hopes, will 
be his constituent, some full-grown manu- 
facturer, or opulent brewer, or attorney in 
great practice, whe says, ‘ You know my sou 
‘Yom, who is inthe navy. He has been for 
some time a, lieutenaut, I should be very 
glad, if you would get him made Master and 
Commander.’ The candidate or member 
bows assent, (Mr. Such-a-one isnota man to 
be disobliged,) he speaks to his friend the 
minister ; ‘the minister speaks to the first 
Lord of the Admiralty, and, without fur- 
ther inguiry the thing is done ; nobody be- 
ing able to divine, “of those who are not 
in the secret, and only know our son Tom 
professionally, for which of his good qua- 
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lities or meritorious actions he has been 
made, so much out of his turn, and over the 
heads of so many old and deserving officers, 
2 master and conmander.—Here then is a 
complete job, passing through several suc- 
cessive stages, and disgraceful enough in 
its progress to all the parties concerned in 
it, including the member, the minister, and 
the first Lord of the Admiralty, but cer- 
ta‘nly not er-cluding the constituent, the 
corrupt constituent, who is no member of 
the government high or low, but one of 
the people, and the prime author and 
mover of the whole. When this consti- 
tuent shall hereafter reproach his member, 
as one of a body that is all corrupt, com- 
posed of persons who think of nothing 
but their own interests, without any re- 
gard to the interest of the country, the 
member may possibly be able to reply: 
« The most corrupt act l ever was guilty of 
was that scandalous job by which I bought 
your vote and interest, when, contrary to 
all right and justice, I procured your son 
to be made a master and commander.” 
We have here the history of a job, which 
theugh springing from a root, that lies 
totaliy among the people, is supposed not 
to confine itself to the place of its original 
growth, but to extend into the parliament, 
and into the executive government. With 
a view, however, of shewing the temper of 
some of these declaimers against abuses, 
Jet us take another case, (not more difli- 
cult, | hope, to be met with), where, after 
inquiry made, cither the member, or the 
minister, or the first Lord of the Admiralty 
has virtue enough to say, that the pre- 
tensions and merits of the person in ques- 
tion are so small, and the injustice of pro- 
moting him would be so great, that in spite 
of all ihe wish that one of them necessa- 
rily has to promote his own success, and 
the others may have to promote the suc- 
cess of an important pariiamentary friend 
and adherent, and much as it may even be 
their duty to promote by all honest means 
the success of one, whose conduct in par- 
lament is likely to be what they think 
right, they feel it impossible to comply 
with the application that has been made. 
Is it quite certain, is it quite a matter of 
course that the author of the. application, 
this inveigher against the corruptions of 
the times, is satisfied with this answer ; 
that he does not turn away with a sulky 
lock from his late friend, and without 
disputing at all the truth of the reasons 
on which the refusal is founded, of which 
he perhaps was more fully aware than any 
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other person, or which he does not con- 
sider as being any thing to the purpose, 
that he does not signify in plain terms, that 
his rule is to ¢ serve those who serve him ;’ 
and from that moment does not transfer 
himself and ail those whose votes he com- 
mands, to the other side, taking whatiscalled 
the independent line, and exbibiting him- 
self among the first bawlers against the 
corruptions of the great, ‘who think of no- 
thing but their own private interests ?” 

Here at least is an instance of abuse, 
which while it begins with one of the peo. 
ple, ends there likewise, and does not touch 
the government or the parliament at all. 
And such, we may venture to say, is the 
case of nine-tenths, or rather ninety-nine 
hundredths of the abuses complained of, 
The whole country, it is said, is full of 
abuses, from top to bottom. I believe so: 
with this correction, that the descripticn 
would be more just if we were to say from 
bottom to top; it being here as in other 
media, the parts of which are left to move 
frecly, that the lower strata are the denser 
and grosser, and that they become rarer 
and purer, the higher you ascend. 

We have already seen to what source 
may be traced the greater part of the abuse 
of patronage, an abuse, which with the 
oihers is to be cured, | suppose, by the 
favourite remedy, an extension of the re- 
presentation, that is, by multiplying a hun 
dred fold the chief causes to which it is to 
be at present ascribed. But if of this the 
far greater part is found to lie in the 
people themselves, who cannot otherwise 
be brought to support the very govern- 
ment which they thus reproach for yield- 
ing to their venality, what shall we say of 
those abuses, more properly so called, and 
upon which the people are much more 
intent, though they are really perhaps 
less important, viz. the various instances of 
fraud, embezzlement, peculation, and im- 
position, by which the expenditure of 
the country is swelled far beyond its 
natural size, and a million or two possibly 
taken from the pockets of the people, 
over and above what the real exigencies 
of the country require ? This is the part 
that we chiefly hear of ; and very proper 
it is that we should hear of it; but let 
us take care that we impute the blame 
to the right quarter, that we put the 
saddle on the right horse. With what 
approach to truth or propriety do we 
speak of these abuses, as abuses in the 
government ? Whoare the persons whom 
we mean to designate under the name of 
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Government ? What are the abuses com- 
plained of ? and by what description of 
persons are they committed? Is it an 
abuse in the government, that is, in the 
members of the cabinet, and the persons 
holding high offices, including if you 
please the Parliament, that a store-keeper, 
or comimissary in the West Indies, or in 
Ceylon, embezzles the public stores, or 
sends in false accounts, by which the pub- 
lic is defrauced? Is it corruption in the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, or in. the 
ministry or parliament collectively, that 
gross frauds are daily and hourly practised 
on the revenue ; that the taxes are eluded ; 
that falsé returns are made; that excise 
and custom-house officers are perpetually 
bribed to betray their trust; that the tribes 
of officers, high and low, at home and 
abroad, of more denominations than can ( 
be enumerated, which an empire like this 
is obliged to employ in its service, are 
often more intent upon advancing their 
own fortunes, than upon discharging their 
duty or guarding the interests of the 
public; and that all those, not being per- 
sons in oflice, with whom the government 
must occasionally have dealings, have no 
consideration, but how to make the most 
they can, and to cheat the public by 
every means in their power? I should 
be glad to kuow, how many of these 
arraigners of the profusion of the go- 
vernment, if they hada piece of land to 
sell in the neighbourhood of a barrack 
or military hospital, would limit the price 
they asked by any other consideration, 
than what they thought the necessity of 
the case would compel government to 
give, or would scruple, ifthey saw any pros- 
pect of success, to bribe the barrack mas- 
ter, or other ollicer, to betray his trust, and 
contribute to give eflect to their exactions. 
It is, in the first place, perfect folly to talk 
as if the parliament and the government, 
the parliament (being a.body that neithe 
in fact nor theory can know any thing of 
the matter, and the government consisting 
of some ten or twenty persons, the mem- 
bers of the cabinet, and a few of the 
heads of great departments) can be re- 
sponsible for the individual conduct of the 
thousands and theusands of subordinate 
officers and agents, who must be employed 
in the public service, aad who are dis- 
tributed, far and near, through all parts 
of a widely extended empire: to say 
nothing of the fact, that the greater part 
of these are obtruded or palmed upon 
the government, by persons not being 





themselves in any office, but in the strictest 

sense a part of the people, and who are 

thinking of nothing but to serve, by what- 

ever means, their own friends and relations. 

In the next place, these frauds committed 

by persons within the pale of the govern- 

ment are for the most part of asort, that 

imply a confederate without. Like other 

acts which are sometimes blameable, but 
which, in the nature of things, cannot be 

dispensed with, they require of necessity 

two parties. If the exciseman connives 
at the frauds of the brewer or the dis- 

tiller, it is the distiller and brewer by 
whow he is bribed to do so. If the cus- 
to.n-house officer permits false entries, and 

allows goods to be imported or exported 
without the proper duties, and thereby 
atlords an example of an abuse committed, 
(if any one chuse so to describe it,) by one 
of the government, meaning a custom- 

house oflicer, what are we to say of the 
merchant or trader, by whose bribe he 
has been induced to do this? who, it can- 
not be disputed, is one of the people and 
one of the people merely, and very possi- 
bly, with the distiller, brewer, or tea-dealer, 
one of those who think that the country 
can never thrive, till aradical reform shall 
have put an end to abuses. ‘The fact is, 
that when the matter comes to be searched 
to the bottom, it is the people throughout, 
who are cheating the people; the people 
individually cheating the people collec- 
tively, and then finding in their own frauds 
and knaveries a reason for tearing to pieces 
the government. How is government 
a party to these frauds? Even in respect 
to patronage, the part in which the govern- 
ment, properly so called, will be found 
most to oflend, it is not ascribing much to 
persons, at the head of departments, to sup- 
pose, that when their own immediate con- 
nections and dependents are satisfied, they 
would be willing to promote good men ra- 
ther than bad, if they were not controlled 
and compelled by the insatiable demands of 
those, whom they cannot disoblige without 
renouncing the means of carrying on the 
public service, and who never think for a 
moment of merit ordemerit, or of any thing 
else, but of providing for those, whom, for 
some reason or other, they wish to serve. 
So, in respect to pecuniary abuse or waste, 
it is no great compliment to a Chancellor 
of the Exchequer to suppose that-he is 
desirous of making the taxes as productive 
as possible. We need not look to his vir- 
tue or sense of duty as a security for this 
endeavour, lIlis own interest will be a 
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sufficient pledge, and particularly that in- 
terest which it is most the fashion to 
throw in the teeth of public men, namely, 
the desire of keeping his office. The crime 
of government, therefore, in almost all 
these instances, is that of not being able, 
with all its efforts, animated even with the 
strongest sense of self interest, to prevent 
the crimes of others. The people in all 
quarters and by all opportunities are prey- 
ing upon the public, and then make it the 
reproach of the government that it has not 
the powerto prevent them. Such a re- 
proach might, it is confessed, be well found- 
ed, if a failure in the performance of this 
task on the part of government, proceeded 
from neglect, remissness, or want of proper 
zeal. But besides that interest, as was 
before observed, concurs here with duty, 
let us see how the matter stands, on a con- 
sideration of what would be in the power 
of government, supposing exertion to be 
pushed to the utmost. What is the sense 
of supposing that government must be able 
to do with respect to the public, what 
no man is able to do in his own affairs and 
family ? Who is there that can boast to 
have established a system of superintend- 
ance so complete, or to be blessed with a 
set of servants of such rare honesty and 
so attached to his interest, as not to leave 
him a prey to innumerabie abuses, greater 
or fess, in his stables, his siill-room, his 
kitchen, his batler’s pantry, in every de- 
partment in short of his houschold? If 
this is the case of men acting in the ma- 
nagement of their own private aifairs, and 
may be predicated, with truth probably, of 
every domestic establishment in the king- 
dom, down even to the most limited, what 
shall we say of the reasonableness of the ex- 
pectation, that any zeal or strictness in 
thirty or forty persons, (or in ten times 
that number,) who can be described with 
any propriety as forming the executive 
government, shall be able to exclude 
abuses from the innumerable subordinate 
departments, over which they are to pre- 
side ? The amount of abuse, be it observed, 
incident to establishments, does not in- 
crease merely with the size of the estab- 
lishment, so as for the abuse in larger estab- 
lishments to bear the same proportion only 
to the establishment itself, as in smaller 
ones; but rises at a much greater rate ; 
first, because the superintending power, 
the number of persons having a direct in- 
terest in the well-being of the whole, can- 
not be multiplied in the proportion of the 
establisament: secondly, because the 
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parts are further removed from observa 
tion ; thirdly, on account of the complica- 
tion and mixture of interests which in- 
creases beyond the increase of the number 
of objects; and lastly, from the greater 
laxity apt to prevail in respect to frauds 
upon large funds, compared with what 
may be hoped towards funds more limited. 
We see every day what atotal want of feel- 
ing there 1s about the expenditure of money, 
which, being money of the public, seems to 
belong tonobody. ‘This indifference about 
expending will be attended with a cor- 
respondent laxity in appropriating. As 
the scale of expenditure becomes larger, 
the iujury sustained by the state from the 
loss or mis-application of any particular 
sum becomes less perceptible; and men 
yield with more facility to the argument, 
that what is a great deal to them the coun- 
try willnever miss. ‘This is the morality, I 
fear, of a large portion of the nation, and I 
am sure isnot least found in those who em- 
phatically stile themselves “ the people.” 
Yet with a system of public probity thus 
relaxed, in the midst of a public thus dis. 
posed to prey upon itself, and upon a scale 
of expenditure like that which must of ne- 
cessity prevail in an empire like this, it 
is thought a reason for breaking up the go- 
vernment, that it cannot exclude abuses 
from our establishments, to a degree which 
few persons find attainable, in the manage- 
ment even of their own little domestic con- 
cerns. It is our business, no doubt, to keep 
those abuses as low as possible; and the 
more corrupt the public is, the more are 
such exertions necessary: but, let us not 
complain that we do not attain what is not 
attainable, and above all let us understand 
the fact truly, that the corruptions charged 
are, except in a few inconsiderable in- 
stances, not the corruptions of the govern- 
ment, but the corrupiions of the people, 
which the government is unable to prevent. 
—Having thus far examined the nature of 
the charges, let us inquire a little whether 
there is any thing which we are bound to 
yield to the authority of those, by whom 
they are brought forward. I do not know 
why the members of this house, or of 
any other body, are to stand quietly by, 
and hear themselves stigmatized collective- 
ly with all sorts of opprobrious epithets, 
which they do not feel individually to de- 
serve, without so far retaliating upon their 
revilers, as to ask with submission, who 
they are, who by thus dealing out their 
invectives to the right and left, seem to 
arrogate to themselves the character of 
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being the only honest men in the world. 
We want to know a little upon what they 
found their pretensions, After defending 
ourselves as well as we can, we may be 
allowed to exert a portion of the freedom, 
which they so largely take with us, and 
desire to be informed, what are the 
pledges which they Lave given, what tne 
sacrifices which they have made, as 
vouchers for this integrity and public 
spirit, which they seem to consider as 
found no where but with themselves? A 
reputation fur patriotism seems to require 
for the attainment of it less than is neces- 
sary for the acquisition of any other ob- 
ject, however trivial. Nothing seems to 
be requisite, but the assurance which gets 
up and says, Lam the only honest man, 
all others are rogues. Indeed, the former 
part of the declaration seems hardly 
to be called for: if the abuse of others 
is sufficiently loud and general, the ho- 
nesty of the person himself is assumed as 
matter of course. No trial or examination 
is necessary, no previous stock of reputa- 
tion, no evidence fiom former conduct; the 
trade of a patriot, like that of an attorney or 
apothecary, is of the class of those which 
may be set up without capital. Ishould be 
glad to know, for instance, what are the 
sacrifices which have ever been made by 
the hon. bart. (sir Francis Burdett) as tie 
foundation of that high tone which he as- 
sumes with respect to all unfortunate pub- 
lic men who have ever been in oilice. I 
am far from meaning to insinuate, let it 
be remarked, that the hon. bart. would 
not be ready, at any time, to make all the 
sacrifices to his principles that could be 
called for; but I mean to say, that none 
such having been called for, none have in 
point of fact been made. On the contrary 
it has so happened that the hen. bart. has 
got by his patriotism, by the natural, spon- 
taneous, (uniooked-for if yon please,) ef- 
fects of his patriotisin, ali that many men 
have been wiliing to cbtain, or have pur- 
sued withont obtaining, at the expence of 
half their fortunes. ly this no credit 
may have been lost to tle honourable ba- 
ronet, but none can be gained. Virtue can 
only be proved by trials and sacrifices, 
A man cannot shew his disinterestedness 
by what he gets, however honestly he 
may come by it. No one surely will pay 
so iil a compliment to the hon.’ baronet 
as to give for a proof of rare aiid dis- 
tinguished virtue, that he has never asked 
a favour of any minister either for him- 
self or friend. How many might make 





the same boast; who yet never thought 
of inveighing against all the rest of the 
world as corrupt and dishonest. And after 
all what does the boast amount to? With 
respect to friends, the praise is rather 
equivocal. A man may happen to have 
no one, who is at once capable of being 
served by place or appointment, and for 
whom he is particularly anxious. And as 
to office for himself, is it known that the 
oiler was ever made to the hon. baronet ? 
or that he himself ever wished it? Witha 
large fortune, and all the comforts and 
pleasures of life before him, he may never 
have thought the pride or power of office 
a compensation for its cares and con- 
straints, or even for the privilege which he 
10w enjoys of railing at those whose 
feelings upon that point have been diffe- 
rent. The merit of sacrificing office can 
alone be found among those, for whom 
office has charms; and upon that principle 
the hon. bart. must not be surprized, 
though in other respects he will no doubt, 
if I look for proofs of political virtue, 
to be contrasted to any on his part 
in quarters from which he would turn 
with scorn, as the very hot-beds of all cor-. 
ruption. What will the friends of the 
hon. bart. say, when they hear me quote 
for my instance, the conduct of Mr. Pitt? 
The general career of Mr. Pitt’s political 
life, and his administration of the affairs ot 
this‘country, during the great crisis in 
which he latterly acted, I perhaps as little 
approve as the hon. bart. can do; though 
for reasons altogether different : but one of 
the very charges which many might bring 
against Mr. Pitt, is the pledge of his merit’ 
in the instance to which I am alluding, I 
mean the instance of his resignation of power 
in the year 1801. Itisno reproach to Mr. 
Pitt to say that he was an ambitious man. 
it may be something of a reproach, though 
I am afraid the fact is true, that his ambi- 
tion showed itself too much in love of 
power and office. The habits, in fact, of 
official life had begun so early with him 
and continued so long, that they must 
have become a second nature; place and 
power were almost among the necessaries 
of life; yet with all those feelings upon 
him, original and acquired; with a pose 
session of power, longer enjoyed and 
more firmly established than can be found 
possibly in any other instance, not ex- 
cepting that of sir Robert Walpole, with 
a perception as quick, as- man ever had, 
of what was likely to be useful or preju- 
dicial te him in any political step, Mr, 
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Pitt did not hesitate in withdrawing 
trom office, at the period alluded to, the 
moment he found it could be no 
longer held, but upon terms inconsistent, 
as he thought, with his duty, and dero- 
gatory from his character. It is in vain to 
say, that this might not be an act of pure 


virtue, but be mixed up with feelings of 


shame or policy, or others of that sort. 
There is no end of such objections; which 
alter all, can make no difference here, 
where we are upon a question of compa- 
rison ; since, if admitted at all, they must 
appear equally on both sides of the account. 
It is just as easy to say, that the hon. bart. 
in the course which he has pursued, has 
acted with a view to what he has got, as 
that Mr. Pitt on the occasion alluded to, 
acted with a view to what he did not get. 
The exact measure of virtue that enters 
into any act, can be known only to the 
searcher of all hearts: We must be con- 
tent to take for virtue what contains all 
the usual indications of it, and produces 
all the effects. ‘There is no reason to sus- 
pect the sacrifice thus made by Mr. Pitt 
to be less genuine than it purports to be. 
He did not sacrifice what he did not 
highly value: and no man was more 
likely to foresee what the event proved, 
that ministerial power, which owes so 
much to the length of its continuance, 
could hardly, after an interruption, be 
ever completely restored to what it was 
before. ‘The hon. bart., I have no doubt, 
had the occasion been offered, would 
equally have shewn that personal consi- 
derations had no weight with him, when 
placed in competition with the calls of 
duty, or even with those of honest fame. 
But the opportunity, as far as Tam aware, 
has never been afforded him ; and no one 
can be allowed to claim the same credit 
for what he has only intended and_be- 
lieved himself capable of doing, as others 
for what they have actually done. 

Upon the whole of this subject of the 
corruptions of the great, we may venture 
to say, that, be their virtue what it may, 
it is at least equal to that of the persons 
by whom it is arraigned. ‘There are very 


few men in public life, who could not, if 


they thought it worth while, if they 
could bring themselves to_be proud of me- 
rit so little rare, quote instances of sacri- 
fices which they had made—to duty, to 
pointof honour, to estimation of friends, 
to party, spirit, if you please, but to some- 
thing far superior to the mere sordid de- 
sire of profit or emolument,—which the 
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greater part of these patriotic declaimers 
could not only shew nothing parallel to 
in their own conduct, but would not, as 
far as related to themselves, dream even to 
be possible. 

So much for this great topic of Abuses, 
which is now made the foundation stone 
of the system, and gives to the authors of 
the systeim all that was wished by the phi- 
losopher of old, a place on which to stand, 
on which to erect their machine, which 
when once fixed and applied, will be of 
force, they hope, to eflect the grand and 
ultimate object, the overthrow of the 
state. By far the greater portion of 
abuses, even of those which do finally 
reach the government, proceed from the 
people themselves. ‘They are the bribes 
which government pays tothe people, di- 
rectly or indirectly, to prevent them from 
pulling the government to pieces, This 
is more especially exemplified in that 
worst and most pernicious species of 
abuses, though by far the least complained 
of, the abuse of patronage. But the great 
mass of abuse, that which forms nine- 
tenths, at least, or, more probably, ninety- 
nine hundredths of the whole, and which 
alone directly affects the pockets of the peo- 
ple, both begins and ends with the people 
themselves, and consists of the frauds, im- 
positions, embezzlements, and peculations, 
committed by the tribes of officers, high 
and low ; (with the exception only of the 
highest) ; who, though employed in the 
public service, must still, in every rational 
view, be considered as part of the people, 
as wel! as by all those, who, not being in 
any, even the most subordinate office, 
have still occasional dealings with the 
public, or opportunities in some way or 
other of turning its interests to their ace 
count. 

The mode proposed for putting astop to 
these abuses, is to reform the parliament ; 
that is to sav, to have ascheme of repre- 
sentation, which witile it arises equally out 
of the people, shall be the result of a 
greater ferment on the parts nearest the 
hottom. Could it be believed, without proof 
from the fact, that men could be found seri- 
ously to indulge speculations so destitute of 
every foundation in keason or commonsense? 
The reform wanted, is either a reform of the 
whole peopie, which it is childish to hope, 
or a reform in the government, by arming it 
with such new powers, as would be whol- 
ly incompatible with the nature of our free 
constitution. There are but three ways 
in which mankind can be governed; by 
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their virtues, their interests, or their fears. 
‘To be able to govern men by their sense 
and their virtuesis unquestionably the best 
ofall. Ifmen will be ready always to sup- 
port gratuitously what they thinkright, and 
to oppose nothing but what they conscien- 
tiously believe to be wrong, the task of 
government would comparatively be easy, 
‘and corruption without excuse. The mi- 
nister would have nothing to do but to 
choose right measures; and the merit of 
the measure might be expected to ensure 
its success. But if the fact should be, 
that there are numbers who cannot be 
brought to support even what they them- 
selves approve without being paid for it, 
and who, if they have not been so paid, or 
think they can get better payment else- 
where (whether that payment consist in 
place, or money, or popular applause, or 
the gratification of some malignant or sel- 
fish passion,) will combine and cabal, 
and create every sort of obstruction and 
impediment, there is then no other way, 
in a free government, for the purpose of 
carrying on the public service, but to gain 
over such persons by their interests, which, 
inthe language of the time, is to be guilty 
of corruption, but a corruption surely 
of which the guilt cannot fairly be charg- 
ed on the government. In governments in- 
deed of another sort, such as that which 
makes so conspicuous a figure in the pre- 
sent times, ] mean the government of Buo- 
naparté, the case is altogether different: 
and no more necessity exists for corruption 
than in a nation of men perfectly wise and 
virtuous. He (Buonaparté) is under no ne- 
cessity to bribe men’s concurrence to mea- 
sures that are for the interest of the coun- 
try, and has, moreover, methods far more 
effectual than any which free countries pos- 
sess, to prevent the abuses arising from fraud, 
or peculations. A man who could hang 
without ceremony a custom-house officer 
who should be found conniving at any fraud 


on the revenue, aud hang or send to the | 


galliesthe merchant who should bribe him 
to such connivance, may be pretty sure of 
confining within reasonable bounds all 
abuses of that description. The same will 
be the case with any other species of 
abuse. But how, in countries where con- 
duct is free, men can be prevented from 
selling that, which they will not consent 
to give, or how, where law is formal and 
scrupulous, and beset on all sides with 
guards and defences for the protection of 
mnocence, it can be made to retain, in all 
cases, sufficient celerity for the overtaking 
Vow. XIV. 
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of guilt, are problems, with which the au- 
thors of these complaints never seem to 
trouble themselves. They call boldly and 
loudly for the suppression of abuses; and 
if the suppressing abuses was the only ob- 
ject to be attended to, the task would be 
easy. There is a government in the 
neighbourhood, that teils us how that work 
is to be done. I will pay this homage to 
Buonaparté’s government as to say, that 
it either is, or may be, one of the most 
free from abuses of any that ever existed. 
But will the clamourers for this salutary 
reformation be content to have it upon 
the same terms? We have seen already, 
what the nature of the greater part of these 
abuses is, and from what source they 
spring. And do not let us take this upon 
trust. Let those who doubt, go into the 
inquiry, and examine one by one, the in- 
stances in which they complain that the 
public money has been transferred wrong- 
fully into the pockets of individuals, or the 
public patronage perverted, and see what 
the utmost extent is of that portion, which 


has been appropriated to the interests of 


ministers or of those for whom they were 
personally anxious. 

Upon this issue we may suffer the ques- 
tion to rest, considered as part of a general 
system, which aims at a great change in 
the constitution (a subversion of it as I 
should say) under the name of reform, and 
grounds the necessity of such reform upon 
the extent and number of the subsisting 
abuses. It remains only that we say a few 
words upon the more narrow view of the 
subject as introduced by the hon. mover. 
The direct end and object of the motion, 
as we collect from some passages in his 
speech, the specific effect which he means 
to produce, is that of erecting a barrier to 
the too great influx into this house of the 
monied interest. The means proposed 
are such as cannot but be approved, if the 
description of them be true, viz. that they 
consist entirely in the correction of a prac- 
tice in the highest degree corrupt. The 
consequences, as usual in such cases, are to 
extend far beyond the removal of the imme- 
diate complaint, and to benefit the consti- 
tution in a thousand ways. It happens 
whimsically that the primary object of the 
mover, (a pretty important one, and requir- 
ing, one should think, a good deal of nice 
consideration, namely the altering the ba- 
lance between the landed and the monied 
interest,) seems to be no object at all with 
those to whom the motion is principally 
— and not much indeed to the 
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hon. mover, if we may judge by the small 
ortion which it has occupied of his speech. 
t slips in almost by parenthesis. It is 
lost and hid, in the splendour of the inci- 
dental consequences which the motion is 
to produce, in the confidence it is to 
restore, the unanimity it is to inspire, the 
heats it is to allay, the effect it is to have 
in silencing gainsayers, the foundation it 
is to lay of anew and glorious era, from 
the commencement of which nothing will 
be known but a determination to live and 
die by the constitution. What a pity that 
prospects so bright, and which my hon. 
driend contemplates with such unspeakable 
satisfaction, should be so soon obscured ! 
Never was hope so sanguine, so suddenly 
blasted! It is nipped in its first bud. It 
does not live to the second reading. It is 
consigned to the tomb almost at the mo- 
ment of its birth. 
Oh just beloved and lost, admired and mourned ! 
This medicine, which was to produce 
such wonderful ellects, which was to 
operate like a charm, so pleasant to the 
taste, so comfortable in the stomach, has 
totally falsified the first prediction respect- 
ing it, namely, that it would be taken with 
great avidity. What it may be in the 
stomach, we cannot well say; for those 
for whose special use it was intended, who 
were to seize it so greedily, will not suffer 
it to remain within their lips; they spit it 
out upon the hands of my hon. friend, 
while he is in the act of administering it. 
Much useful instruction and informa- 
tion may be derived from hence as well to 
my hon. friend as to ourselves. My hon. 
friend, I hope, will learn a lesson, of great 
utility to all reformers, to distrust a little 
the more remote consequences of their 
measures, when they see how liable they are 
to error, even in those which they expect 
to take place-immediately. ‘The house, it 
is hoped, will learn this distrust with res- 
pect to the measure now proposed. It is 
no great recommendation of any medicine 
that its effects are totally mistaken by the 
person who advisesit. All our confidence 
in the physician is already lost. The 
only certain knowledge which we have as 
yet of the measure, is that it will not do 
what the hon. mover predicted of it. It 
will not satisfy those, who at present in- 
veigh against the abuses ofthe system, and 
contend that it ought to be reformed. On 
the contrary, they say that this measure, 
unless accompanied with others far more 
extensive, will only make things worse. 
Ihave already endeavoured to show that 
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the practice meant to be corrected, has no 
crime in it abstractedly considered; is 
not malum in se. It is culpable only as it 
may be made so by law, or as it may 
practically be found to produce effects 
injurious to the public interest. When 
opinion out of doors is urged as a reason for 
adopting it, the answer is, that opinion out 
of doors is a very bad reason for adopting 
any measure, inasmuch as there can hardly 
bea worse criterion of what is really for the 
public benefit; and that, after all, the 
public opinion does not call for this mea- 
sure separately and unaccompanied with 
others, which the hon. mover would de- 
clare, that he does not wish to see take 
place. The inducements, therefore, toa 
compliance with the present motion lie in 
a very small compass indeed. ‘They are 
simply its own merits; for, as to the 
splendid incidental consequences dwelt 
upon with such rapture by the hen. mover, 
they are all at an end. There will be no 
satisfaction produced. What is called «the 
public” willnot thank you for the measure, 
otherwise than as it may be made a sub- 
ject of triumph, and a stepping-tsone to 
other objects, The objections to it on the 
other hand, are the dangers of this triamph, 
and of those other objects to which it is 
meant to lead. Upon the result of these 
opposite considerations, first examined se- 
parately, and then compared together, I 
have no hesitation in earnestly conjuring 
the house not to adopt the motion. The 
practice complained of has subsisted at all 
times, without any ground to suspect, or 
any suspicion being in fact entertained, 
that, according to the discovery now made, 
it has been sapping and undermining the 
constitution. The reasons in support of 
the measure now proposed for the aboli- 
tion of it are perfectly unsatisfactory and 
inconclusive. We know the mischievous 
use intended to be made of it; and there 
can hardly indeed be any thing more mis- 
chievous in the first instance than the 
yielding to public clamour, what we do 
not feel that we are yielding to truth and 
reason. 
Mr. Bathurst said, of two dangers he 
would prefer that which was most open 
and avowed. When Mr. Horne Tooke 
presented lus petition to that house, the 
statements it contained were not credited, 
though now they were admitted to be 
tric. He thought the house ought to take 
notice of practices, which, to whatever 
degree they might have existed, had never 
been till lately avowed. The right hon. 
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gent. (Mr. Windham), thought corruption, 
unless it was sueh as rendered a man 
odious in society, ought not to be noticed; 
he thought the law of the Jand ought to 
be equalized so as to meet such abuses, 
seeing those abuses could not be con- 
sidered-as a part of the constitution. He 
thought it the duty of parliament to avail 
themselves of some of the provisions of 
that bill, to satisfy the people, and put a 
stop to such abuses. 

Lord Porchester said, the bill had been op- 
posed because it did not sufficiently further 
a parliamentary reform on the one hand, 
and for a contrary reason on the other. 
If he gave 5,000/. among 10 voiers, he 
would not be considered as qualified to 
sit in that house, but if he went to a 
broker and gave him the 5,000J. at once, 
he would procure him the necessary votes, 
and he would be considered as a good 
membet. He did not see the propriety of 
such a distinction. The bill, he thought, 
if suffered to go into a committee, might 
be rendered efficacious in no incon- 
siderable a degree. He then spoke 
of the superiority of our constitution 
as it was at present over every other 
ceuntry. This was strikingly exemplified 
io the tranquillity and security of England, 
at a period when Europe was groaning 
beneath the most tyrannous hand that ever 
swayed her destinies. ‘The constitution 
had never approached so near to perfection 
as at the present day. ‘The independence 
of the house had been strongly marked by 
their conduct with respect to the duke of 
York (whatever might have been said to 
the contrary), as well as in the case of 
lord Melville. If they did not then de- 
serve the name of the Llouse of Commons, 
they never had merited that appellation. 
He censured severely the conduct of sir 
F. Burdett, in representing the late de- 
cision of the house of commons in the 
case of the duke of York, as he had done, 
and contended that the house had not vir- 
tually acquitted the duke. 

Mr. Tierney said, if the design of the 
noble lord who had just sat down was to 
prove himself an honest man, he might just 
as well have remained silent, for certain 
persons would never think either him or 
any one else so, who did not acquiesce in 
all the chimeras of the hon. baronet (Hear! 
hear!). It was the design of him and 
his friends to excite such an opinion 
among the people; and he believed, in 
his soul; it was also theiv wish not to have 
many supporters in that house, lest their 
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designs should fail, and the public would 
begin to think too favourably of the 
house. It was their desire to raise a popu- 
lar ferment, by talking of abuses which 
often had no existence, and by vaunting 
of remedies which they never meant to 
put in execution! Far was it from their 
thoughts to come manfully and constitu- 
tionally down to that house and state their 
complaints, if any such they really had. 
No, it suited them better to make 
harangues at taverns, to mount the tables 
atthe Crown and Anchor,to tell the people 
to meet as the people, and look not for 
redress to their representatives, who were 
no longer fit to be called an House of Com- 
mons. It was their plan to raise a cry by 
which the infatuated multitude might be 
hurried to their ruin, by hinting at cor- 
ruptions which never had existence, and 
rousing expectations which never could 
be gratified. Now that the hon. baronet, 
whom he did not mean to designate as the 
leader of the party, (a distinction in his 
mind due to others who did not choose to 
appear so openly as himself) had favoured 
that corrupt house with his pure presence, 
he wished to put a few questions to him 
as to one of his reputed harangues at the 
Crown and Anchor, which pointed pretty 
plainly at his (Mr. Tierney’s) character. 
Broad and indelicate were the freedoms 
which had been vsed with his name and 
political life in the course of the speech 
to which he alluded; and in one part of 
it the worthy baronet was actually repre- 
sented as having the audacity to say that 
on his (Mr. Tierney’s) retiring from office, 
his pockets were filled with the public 
money. Was this chargetrue? Henow 
demanded of the worthy baronet, would 
he dare to repeat his assertion? If not, 
he would recommend it to him not again 
to vilify the name and character of an 
absent man; or if he did not so vilify it, 
to take care that a correct report of his real 
sentiments should go forth to the public. 
How did he know what effect such in- 
sinuations might have in the course of the 
summer? How could he hope not to be 
attacked by some seditious mob, roused 
against him by such unfounded calumnies ? 
(Hear!) Such an assertion was directly 
faise, and he called on the worthy baronet 
either to deny or to own it. He did not 
know how the worthy baronet could bring 
himself to make such an assertion ; for his 
amiable manners in private life, and his 
conciliatory conduct, were proverbial. 
No man could be more mild than he was 
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until he mounted the rostrum at the Crown 
and Anchor; then al] was changed, all was 
abuse, and as far as related to him, calum- 
ny- In this instance, not only his design, 
but his ignorance, was exposed ; and to 
prove it, he would offer the werthy baro- 
net, if he wished to turn a penny honest- 
ly, (loud cheers) some thousand pounds, 
provided he would take on him the pro- 
fit and loss of his political speculations. 
But what were the worthy baronet’s qua- 
lifications fer this general censorship ? 
What had he ever done? What feats had 
he performed? Why, indeed, he had ha- 
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discovery. It was the pleasantest way of 
laying the axe to the root he had ever 
imagined. (Hear, hear!) He was sure 
it would gratify the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer wonderfully to be able to 
strike offeleven million and a half of taxes. 
Now, he had at last found out the reason 
why the hon. gent. and the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer were perpetually compli- 
menting each other. No doubt they were 
pulling together all this time. Indeed, if 
the plan was realized, it would be exceed- 
ingly diverting; but if it was only a fal- 
lacious assertion, held out for the wicked 


rangued the mob and mounted the tables | purpose of exciting discontent, it was one 


most eloquently at the public taverns. 
(Hear, hear !) 
any real danger, but had fluttered about 
during his public life, a political sea-gull, 
screaming, and screeching and sputtering 
about foul weather which never arrived. It 
was true the worthy baronet had never 
been troubled with office; the reasons for 
that might be various; perhaps the cause 
might have been his own disinclination; 
perhaps his immense fortune might have 
exempted him from its cares; or perhaps 
he had never been importuned upon the 
subject. Certainly he (Mr. Tierney) had 
been in office, for he had. not such a 


He had never warded off 


| 


| 


! 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


fortune 2s could support him as independ- | 


ently out of it, as the hon. baronet, and he 


might perhaps, be compelled to live upon | 


bread and onions, when the worthy baro- 
net was faring sumptuously. (A laugh.) 
As to his tavern harangues, they might go 
on for him as long as the worthy baronet 
chose; and he was welcome to attack 
whatever political changes or tergiversa- 
tions he chese in his conduct—!et him 


of the vilest and most execrable insinua- 
tions. He now called upon that bon. 
gent. to produce his plan, or stand con- 
victed in the face of the world. As to the 
worthy baronet, he also called upon him 
solemnly to state the truth or falsity of the 
expressions with which be charged him. 
He might be superior to him in point of 
talent or ability; but superior he could 
not be in political integrity ; and he bold- 
ly challenged him to a comparison of their 
lives, that their deeds might speak their 
deserts, and vile calumniators become 
silent. 

Sir F. Burdett said, that he had not used 
the particular expression to which Mr. 
Tierney had alluded; that he could not 
answer for the correctness of the reporter, 
and that, for any expression which he 
really did use, he would be personally 
responsible. 

Mr. Wardle denied having ever said 
that he had a plan to liquidate the Income 


Tax; he had said that he had plans of 
_ economy by which many millions of the 


spout away—if the people believed it, | 
well and good—if not, why then the wor- | 


thy baronet would enjoy the appiauses of 


his speech, and he (Mr. T.) wou!d have 
the satisfaction to think no one believed a 
syilabie of it. (Hear, hear!) Let him 
mount the table, and cry, ‘ They are all 
rogues and rascals, Iam the man for. you, 
the honestman! We must lav the axe to the 
root. We must have a radical reform’— 
and then there would be a general huzza, 
and the worthy baronet might retire, 
covered with glory and highly delighted 
at his popularity! (Hear, hear!) One 
hon. gent. of the worthy baronet’s friends 
(Mr. Wardle) had made a great discovery, 
it appeared; he was to demolish the In- 
come Tax! (a laugh.) Now, he liked 
this well; indeed be never was so pleased 
4g bis life as when he first heard of the 
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public money might be saved; and these 
he was ready and willing to produce. 

Lord Milton spoke shortly in favour of 
the motion. 

Sir R. Milbank also supported the mo- 
tion, and pledged himself to join the advo- 
cates for a parliementary reform, when- 
ever it should be brought forward. 

Mr. William Adam was disposed to allow 
the bill to go into the committee, because 
the many objections that applied to it in 
its present shape, might be removed in the 
committee. 

Mr. Lyttleton observed, that from the tone 
which the debate had assumed, he should 
look upon himself a traitor to his opinion, 
and a coward with respect to his duty, if 
he omiited to state the impressions upon 
his mind. He was certainly not prepared 
to go the length of the hon. baronet (sir F. 
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Burdett), but at the same time he could 
not agree with his noble friend, that the 
decision upon the case of the Duke of 
York had not shewn that there was some 
deficiency in the composition of that house. 
He could not admit that the manner in 
which that illustrious person had resigned 
his office, had not prevented that house 
from passing, in some shape or other, a 
Vote of Censure upon his conduct, which 
must have led to his removal from office. 
It was his opinion that there had been in 
that house a bias towards that personage, 
which justified his hon. friends in imputing 
it to a degree of real corruption. but if 
even that were not the case, lhe was sure, 
that certain admissions which had been 
made in the house that night would fully 
warrant the imputation of corruption. For 
his own part, he was not prepared to say, 
that he expected any very important bene- 
ficial effect from the measure before the 
house. But the rejection of it at the pre- 
sent moment would amount to a proof in 


the mind of the public, that the house of 


commons was determined to cast a veil 
over the corrupt practices which had teen 
brought to light. 

Mr. Barham rose, merely to put a ques- 
tion to an hon. gent. (Mr. Wardle). That 
hon. gent. had asserted without doors, and 
had repeated the assertion in the house 
that night, that a sum of eleven millions 
had been added to the taxes, in conse- 
quence of the corruptions and abuses of 
that house. His object in rising, was to 
ask whether the hon. gent. had given no- 
tice of any motion upon the subject; and, 
if he had not, to press upon him the neces- 
sity of giving such a notice, which might 
lead to a decision upon that point, before 
the close of the present session. 

Mr. Wardle said, that before the end of 
the session he should state the grounds 
upon which he had formed the opinion 
contained in the assertion alluded to by 
the hon. gent. In erder to prove that as- 
sertion, it wou'd be necessary for him to 
move for voluminous papers, which he 
could not expect to be produced before 
the close of the present session. 

Mr. Curwen rose and said :—Mr. Speak- 
er; in rising after the house has been so 
exhausted, and after the able discussion 
which has taken plaee, it would be pre- 
sumptuous in me to think of detaining 


them long if my strength would permit of | 


it. In justice to myself and the important 
measure which a sense of duty could alone 
have induced me to bring forward, I have 
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to entreat a farther continuance of the in- 
dulgence I have already received, which 
I neither can, or wiil abuse.—I cannot but 
regret, from the difficulties I have met 
with, that the conducting of this bill had 
not been placed in more able hands; on 
the purity of my intentions must rest my 
present defence and apology. I shail as 
shortly as possible, after a few observations 
on the arguments which have been ad- 
vanced in opposition to the principle of 
my bill, endeavour to explain more fully 
my own views on the subject.—I am un- 
doubtedly placed in a very novel and 
singular situation: I have to defend the 
measure against opponents who are at 
complete variance, and whose arguments 
refute and auswer each other; agreeing in 
nothing but the vote they shall! give against 
your leaving the chair. Those whom I 
should distinguish as the legitimate and 
natural opposers of the principle of the 
bill, are such as contend for the perfect 
purity of this house as it is; as well as 
others who consider the system as practi- 
cally perfect, and that all change is there- 
fore unnecessary. 

Sir, those who argue that corruption is 
requisite, and that as such, it forms a part 
of the constitution, and contend further, 
that we cannot have the blessing of one 
without the other—I have but one obser- 
vation to make in reply to them: Iam 
aware that time has established a prescrip- 
tion in favour of poets and lovers, and 
sanctioned their representing as perfection 
that, which, to indiflerent eyes, appears a 
defect and blemish ; but I know of no au- 
thority that can justify the extension of 
this principle of enthusiasm to the sober 
and experienced statesman. If 1 am com- 
pelled to subscribe to the sincerity of such 
arguments, it must be at the expence of 
the judgment of those who profess them. 
Ifowever specious, however ingenious such 
arguments may be, the generality of man- 
kind car view them in no other light than 
a satire and libel upon the constitution.— 
‘The speeches of a right hon. gent., and an 
hon. baronet, aflord the strongest argu- 
ments of the necessity of some such mea- 
sure as I propose.—Is there any man 
within these walls, that is at a loss.te 
distinguish betwixt the fair and insepa- 
rable influence of property, and the cor- 
rupt influence of money given for the 
purchase of the election franchise? Has 
it ever occarred within this house for 
the last 240 years, to have a defence 


| set up to justify the purchase of seats 
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in parliament? Do not our statutes and 
journals concur in declaring the purity 
of parliament to be essential to its ex- 
istence? ‘To the hon. baronet I am 
more obliged and benefitted by his oppo- 
sition, than I could have been by his sup- 
port; he speaks out, and tells us, such 
practices render us no longer a house of 
parliament, that we no longer deserve the 
name of representatives of the people— 
whatever may have been the practice of 
former periods, it is now, for the first time, 
that all decency is lost. I think I am jus- 
tified in drawing this conclusion, that the 
traflic in seats is become so’ common and 
usual, that all feelings of shame and im- 
propriety are destroyed. 

The sentiments of the hon. baronet, 
however harsh and discordant to our ears, 
have too much truth to be overlooked ; 
the sophistry and ingenuity of the hon. 
gent. can neither hide them from the 
house nor palliate them to the public ; 
nor have we a right to expect the respect 
of the people, when we cannot respect 
ourselves. Most singular is that species 
of defence, that justifies the corruptions of 
one age by a comparison with those of 
another. The hon. member who was so 
successful in pointing out the flagitious 
conduct of former periods, has fully proved 
the benefit that would have acctued from 
a more early reform of this house. To 
have proved our title to superior purity, 
he should have compared the present 
means of corruption with those of former 
times, and shewn us there were fewer 
placemen in parliament ; that loans and 
contracts were less numerous, that the 
pension list was reduced, and that the 
harvest of honours was less abundant.— 
The taste of the times in this, as other re- 
spects, is changed ; the temptation to ad- 
venture in lotteries in former times, was 
the number of small prizes ; at present, it 
is the capital prizes alone that form the 
allurement. I believe the same principle 
is applicable to corruption.—The grounds 
upon which the house is called upon to 
put a stop to the traffic in seats is, the 
open and unblushing disclosure of the 
practice. It is become, as has been truly 
said, as open and indisputable as the sun 
at noon day.—What is the sensation this 
has produced in the public mind? Let 
me ask, gentlemen, has there been a pub- 
lic meeting in any part of the kingdom 
that has not expressed their sentiments 
upon the necessity of the reform of par- 
liament? Do those gentlemen who con- 
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tend against putting a stop to the sale of 
seats in this house, flatter themselves their 
arguments will convince those out of doors, 
whatever they do those within, that such 
things are right and ought to be tolerated ? 
If they account us of any authority, the 
unvaried opinion ef all former times, are 
they not in direct opposition to them? 
The honour, the dignity, and security of 
this branch of the legislature, is recog- 
nized to depend on its purity. 

The best and most esteemed writers 
upon the constitution are agreed, that the 
esteem and veneration of the people is the 
foundation of the democratic part of our 
government.—Can those'who are best wil- 
ling to contemplate the present crisis, over- 
look the peculiarities of the present mo- 
ment? In all other times, the people 
have addressed their complaints to us, and 
looked to this house for redress. Is that 
the case now? What has produced this 
conduct, so different from former times ? 


-Does it proceed from the peeple having 


more or less confidence in us? In answer 
to those who say, how has the nation 
thriven, and could this have been the case 
if the system had been so ruinous and bad 
as is now represented ? Sir, there are who 
will equally contend, that hitherto the ex- 
ertions of the people have been a counter- 
poise to those growing evils. As proofs, 
they point to the accamulation of our 
enormous national debt; the oppressive 
burdens under which the nation labours. 
They charge the facility with which, for 
the last hundred years, we have entered 
into wars, and the pertinacity with which 
they have too frequently been persevered 
in; the pliability of parliament they at- 
tribute to the defects of its construction, 
as well as all the other evils under which 
they suffer. The people loudly express 
their disbelief that any one would sacri- 
fice every six years five thousand guineas 
to procure a seat in this house, without 
having views that it would be unbecoming 
in me to state. Sir, with such sentiments 
entertained of us by the public, is there 
any rational hope we can regain our lost 
consequence, or re-establish ourselves in 
the public opinion, whilst we suffer the 
continuance of a practice so degrading. 
Our nakedness is so apparent, that unless 
we are determined to renounce all sense. 
of modesty, some measures must be taken: 
our neglecting will be considered as equal 
to refusing to act, and must disgust all the 
sound and virtuous part of the community. 
All those who wish our destruction, (if 
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any number of such there be) will rejoice 
if we omit to put an end to such practices. 
it will be in vain to condemn the practice 
hereafter, if, after its present notoriety, 
we do not put an ‘effectual stop to it.— 
Those who argue the- present feelings of 
the people will soon subside, and that ina 
short time their demands for Parliamentary 
Reform will be forgotten, appear to me to 
have taken a very superficial view of the 
state of the country. 1 cannot believe the 
people of England to be so besotted as to 
look with indifference upon the most im- 
portant of their privileges.—The pride, the 
boast of this nation, has been in its right of 
chusing the persons, into whose hands they 
should confide their lives and property. 
This is the source from whence has sprung 
that spirit which has made us able to dis- 
tinguish ourselves beyond all other people, 
in comparison to our physical force ; with- 
draw this prop, and what must be the con- 
sequences? What, Sir, must be the feel- 
ings of all the virtuous and uncorrupt 
electors in the kingdom, to have forced 
upon them the certainty that the elective 
franchise, which they prize as the founda- 
tion of their liberty and security, is a 
saleable commodity? ‘That those laws 
which have been made at different periods 
to maintain the purity and freedom of 
election, are violated with impunity, by 
members of this house? That the law is 
only against the retail dealer, but that the 
wholesale merchant traffics with impunity? 
In every breast that retains a spark of 
patriotism or public virtue, we must be 
viewed with the strongest feelings of re- 
probation ; how shall we be considered by 
those who imitate our example, and make 
a marketable commodity of their suf- 
frages? They will accuse us of injustice, 
and demand reform conformable to our 
practice ; that is, that we should remove 
every barrier against their openly setting 
up their suffrages to sale; that the stig- 
mas -attached to this practice should be 
done away, and tlie selling what, by our 
practice, we contend we have a right to 
purchase, should no longer be mistakenly 
considered as disgraceful ; can you refuse 
what appears but common justice? — 
Under ail these circumstances, I should 
be glad that any gent. would point out to 
me the class of the community from whom 
we have a right to look for respect or ap- 
probation. 

Sir, Iam ready to admit, that it is un- 
fortunate these disclosures should have 
taken place at this moment, when unani- 





mity is so necessary to carry us through 
the arduous struggle in which we are en- 
gaged, ‘The experience of past times has 
proved the pertinacity with which govern- 
ment and individuais cling to abuses. 
These practices, however they debase all 
who have any share in them, and degrade 
parliament, will not be corrected without 
a great and arduous struggle. ‘The only 
safe and honourable conduct for the house 
to pursue is, to follow the precedent of all 
former times, and to redress and provide 
suitable remedies for the abuse. — The 
attempt to bring the reasoning of Dr. 
Paley, to support such practices, is unjust 
to the memory of that great and good 
man ; he decidedly condemns bribery, as 
laying the seeds of general corruption, 
and weakening the affections of the people 
for parliament. His conclusion is most 
striking of our present situation: he says, 
‘«« No order or assembly of men whatever, 
car long maintain their place and autho- 
thority in a mixed government, of which 
the members do not individually possess a 
respectable share of personal importance.” 
Is not this a just description, and sufficient 
to carry bome conviction to every gentle- 
man’s mind, of the absolute necessity for 
the measure proposed. 

An hon. member, with some degree of 
triumph, boasts of the decrease of cases of 
bribery, and the rapid reform which has 
and is taking place in many of those places 
which were formerly under the influence 
of local interests. If it fell within the 
knowledge of the hon. member, I wish he 
had proceeded to point out the causes of 
this change ; let me ask him, has it arisen 
from those who have thus succeeded in 
obtaining the favour of the people, dis- 
charging with more assiduity those offices, 
from which the public derives such advan- 
tage? Is it from their example? From 
their hospitality ? From their virtuous ex- 
ample in private life? No, sir, not a word 
of this has been said, and I suppose the 
gentleman is ignorant, that their ancient 
attachments are broken by the grossest 
practices of corruption and bribery. The 
old and clumsy modes in which bribery 
was heretofore practiced, are exploded ; 
a new system and vocabulary has been 
introduced ; no one now asks fora bribe; 
but if the candidate proposes a breakfast 
after the election, the reply in the affirma- 
tive assures the voter from 20 to 30 gui- 
neas, as the price may have been settled 
at former elections ; the intention of this 
system bids fair to destroy all principle 
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and public virtue. From the improve- 
ments in this nefarious practice, the reme- 
dies provided at former periods are now 
rendered nugatory. Those who can make 
their minds up to come into the house by 
such methods, must excuse me if I think, 
their being kept out of it would, so far 
from being a loss, be a great public gain. 

Sir, the first instance we have upon re- 
cord of an attempt to attain a seat in this 
house by bribery, is in the 13th of Eliza- 
beth ; the description of that person is 
curious, he is stated to have been a weak 
and foolish man ; what ‘would have been 
said, if he had attempted to defend him- 
self with the arguments we have heard 
this night ? Their ability might have ex- 
empted him from the imputation of folly, 
bat wou!d not have saved him from the 
resentment of the house; on the contrary, 
I believe it would have enhanced the mea- 
sure of punishment. The next head of ar- 
gument is for those who profess to feel 
reform as necessary as Ido; but who will 
be content with nothing short of a com- 
plete and radical reform. However I may 
regret the want ef the support of any set 
of gentlemen, I have no right to complain 
of it, when their objections are made, 
when I and others have an opportunity to 
meet and censure them; but I do com- 
plain when it is represented, the bill I 
have brought into this house is the most 
dangerous and unconstitutional that was 
ever introduced. How does this accord 
with the imputation now attached to it, 
that it purposes to do something, and does 
nothing ? Such if the hon. baronet knew 
me, he would not belicve to be the habits 
of my life. Sir, I do believe, those who 
are most hostile to it, consider it as likely 
to do a great deal, and if adopted in the 
spirit with which it has been introduced, 
would in a very great and considerable 
degree, go to satisiy the people, and to do 
away much of the existing discontenis. 
Sir, my intention is not only to stop the 
corruption of individuals, but that of the 
treasury likewise. It is curious to hear 
those who so vehemently argue against the 
corruption of parliament, contend for the 
sale of seats; they say, take money cut 
of the market, and you will throw the 
whole power into the hands of the trea- 
sury. Sir, 1 aim to make it so difficult, 
that it shall be impossible for government 
to carry on any extensive traffic with pa- 
tronage. 

The imputation of corruption attach- 
iwg upon ministers, would throw great 
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power into the scale of their opponents ; 
but should the crown gain power by the 
measure, may not future parliaments pro- 
vide a remedy for such a grievance, as 
well as I hope we are about to provide for 
this. It appears to me evident, this abuse 
cannot continue, without endangering 
the existence of this house. The danger 
apprehended from the measure is: trivial, 
compared with what must result from the 
evil being suffered to continue. Those 
who contend against the measure, admit 
the-ruin it must bring upon us, and yet 
are satisfied with leaving it where it is, 
and deferring their plan of Reform to a 
future opportunity. The house cannot 
be ignorant of the advantage which is 
taken of our situation, by those who have 
in contemplation Reforms, which would 
find few friends amongst us ; it becomes 
us therefore well to consider, whether 
we will adopt salutary regulations, or 
by refusing them, expose ourselves to 
be reformed by means, that every friend 
to his country would deprecate. Sir, 
I lament when I find public men lending 
themselves to encourage hopes which 
cannot be realized; does any man believe 
a Reform in Parliament would exempt us 
from the Income Tax ? such things aggra- 
vate the evils we suffer, without the pos- 
sibility of providing a remedy. 

Such, Sir, are my opinions, and in con- 
formity to them, I have felt myself com- 
pelled to bring forward this measure, too 
weak for the strong, and too strong for the 
weak. It has been powerfully exemplified 
this night, that we have no longer the 
means of defending ourselves; what, Sir, 
must have been your feelings on hearing 
a language that was never presumed to be 
uttered before any of your predecessors! 
and yet the house will bear testimony, 
the chair was never more ably filled, nor 
was there ever a Speaker who contributed 
to uphold in a more distinguished manner, 
the honour and dignity of the station. 
May we speedily adopt such measures, as 
will enable you, Sir, to restore respect 
within the walls, and to command it from 
the nation at large, and may we persevere 
in the adoption of such measures, as may 
secure to us the blessings ofa free consti- 
tution, and enable us to hand it down to 
the latest posterity. 

The motion was agreed to without a 
division. 
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[Duties on Satt.]—General Gascoyne 
proceeded at some length to comment 
upon the inequality of the Duties imposed 
upon the importation of British and fo- 
reign saits into Ireland, which he con- 
tended went to discourage the efforts of 
the British manufacturer, by giving an 
undue advantage to the foreign market. 
He admitted the excellence of the Bay 
salt, but insisted that the British Salt 
would with proper encouragement very 
shortly arrive at a comparative degree of 
excellence. ‘The British manufacturer had 
a right to every encouragement from Tre- 
land, and he thought this would be best 
done by an equalization of the duties. 
He concluded by moving, That the house 
do resolve itself tommorrow into a Com- 
mittee, for the purpose of considering 
the propriety of equalizing the Duties 
on British and Foreign Salts, imported 
into Ireland. 

Mr. Foster said, that the British salt 
was made by the operation of fire, and 
what was called bay salt was made by the 
operation of the sun. The British salt 
was employed only prior to the packing of 
the beef, and the bay salt in the packing, 
so that there were no sort of competition 
in the Irish market between the two kinds 
of salt,as they were both employed for 
different purposes, or at least in different 
branches of the art of salting beef; the 
British salt would not be fit in packing 
the beef, because that kind of salt having 
undergone the process of boiling would 
be apt in warm countries to melt: and slip 
from between the interstices of the beef, 
and so fail in the object of keeping the 
beef ; in fact, what had made the Irish 
beef so famous in different quarters of the 
world for keeping so well in any climate, 
was the virtue of the bay salt with which 
it had been cured. The bay salt had 
been formerly 80 pounds to the bushel, 
while the British salt was but 56 pounds 
to the bushel, so much as to the inequa- 
lity of the duties, since the measures of 
each bushel were rated at 56 pounds, and 
then the duties were onthe one Is. 5d. 
per bushel, and on the other Qs. the 
bushel. Any subject, however, that ex- 
cited so considerable an interest in so re- 
spectable a part of the community as the 
town of Liverpool, he should be at all 
times ready to pay every attention to. 
But it was now just at the end of the ses- 
sion, and too late to get the necessary in- 
formation from those in Ireland who were 
so interested in the question. He should 
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be willing at an early period in the ‘next 
session to agree to its being brought before 
the house, but he did not think the present 
the proper opportunity for discussing it. 

Mr. Hutchinson agreed with the right 
hon. gent. who had just spoken, on ihe 
propriety of postponing to the beginning 
of next session a question of such import. 
ance. 

Mr. Jacob entered into a chemical ana- 
lysis of the nature of salt, and shewed, 
thatthe slower the process of drying the 
salt the slower the evaporation, the stronger 
the salt, and, that of course, if the process 
by fire was contrived to be as gradual 
as that by the sun, he did not see that the 
salt made by the fire might not be as 
serviceable as the foreign bay salt. 

Mr. Foster said, in explanation, that 
he was aware that an atttempt had deen 
made in Lymington to make bay salt, and 
that it had failed. He said, that it was 
called bay salt, because made by being 
exposed to the sun in inlets or bays in 
Portugal. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that he trusted his hon. friend who brought 
forward this motion would now be satis- 
fied that it had met with as favourable a 
reception from his right hon. friend 
near him as circumstances could possibly 
admit of, He hoped, therefore, that the 
motion would not at present be pressed 
any farther, with understanding that the 
question would meet with every attention 
from that house early in the next session. 

Sir John Newport said, that the evidence 
at present was but ex parte evidence, and 
that they ought to wait until they heard 
the sentiments of. those in Ireland in- 
terested in the subject, before they de- 
cided either upon lowering the duties on 
British salt or augmenting those upon fo- 
reign salt. 

General Tarleton said, that England 
had been on all occasions bounteous and 
indulgent towards Ireland, in giving her 
every fair advantage in her trade 3; and 
that if it was made out that the British 
salt was as effectual in curing provisions 
as the foreign salt, he thought Ireland 
should not object to the equalization of 
the duties. The bay salt was the cargo 
under which brandy in general was smug- 
gled: and perhaps it might be owing to 
this method of disguising smuggling that 
the gentlemen in treland were able to 
drink such good wines. He had. often 
been indebted to them for a very hospita- 
ble portion of their excellent wines; and 
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he knew them:to be very select in their 
wines in general, indeed they drank it 
much cheaper and better than gentlemen 
in this country were able to do; and 
that they did so, might be owing to the 
Trish market being pretty abundantly 
supplied in this way. 

General Gascoyne then consented to 
withdraw his motion. 

[Fraups 1n THE Irish RevenuE—Mr. 
Beaucuamp Hiit.] Sir John Newport, pur- 
suant to uotice, rose to make his promised 
motion, relative to the appointment of a 
person (Mr. Beauchamp Hill), to a situa- 
tion in the Excise in Ireland, in direct vio- 
lation of a statute of regulation made for 
that country, and which was expressly in- 
tended to guard against the Frauds com- 
mitted on the revenue of that country. If 
this should appear to be the case, and that 
the person alluded to had actually incurred 
his dismissal from the situation he had for- 
merly held in the Excise, under the very 
letter and spirit of that act, instead of the 
promotion he had met with, what terms 
were too strong to reprobate such a con- 
duct in those concerned in such a praceed- 
ing? How did the present case stand? By 
a statute made in 1806, it was enacted, 
that any officer in the customs or excise in 
Ireland, convicted of taking money in the 
execution of his office, should be incapable 
of holding any place under the govern- 
ment. By a former statute on the same 
subject, it was declared, that such persons, 
taking a bribe for neglecting their duty, 
should be incapable of holding any em- 


ployment ; but it was found they got out of 


this statute, by asserting they took money 
for performing their duty. To remedy 
which the former statute was enacted. it 
appeared from the report of the Commis- 
sioners appointed to inquire into abuses in 
the Customs and Excise in Ireland, that in 
Sept. 1806, they called before them a 
person of the name of Beauchamp Hill. 
Upon his examination, he stated, he had 
been a surveyor for four years, and that 
he was in the habit of taking a present 
of 20 guineas per month from every still 
contained in his walk. It also appeared, 
by his examination, that he justified this 
practice on the ground of precedent and 
notoriety, and also from necessity, owing 
to the inadequacy of his salary to his sup- 
port. This might be admiited as some 
excuse in his favour, but still the law was 
precise in marking the offence, and point- 
ing out the penalty ; and though the of- 


fence might be overlooked on the plea of 
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necessity, yet he conceived that should have 
been the extent of the mercy shewn him. 
Notwithstanding, however, he was found, 
inthe month of March, 1808, promoted to 
the office of Inspector-General of Excise ; 
that is, to oversee that others did not abuse 
that trust of which he himself had been 
convicted; and this, jointly with another 
person, in the room of two, who were re- 
moved on charges of misconduct, which 
they had denied, and upon which they 
had demanded a trial. He concluded with 
moving: “ That it appears to this house, 
that, by the 46th of his majesty, ch. 88, it 
was enacted, on the 12th July 1806, that 
any Officer of Customs or Excise in lre- 
land, who should, directly or indirectly, 
ask, take, or receive any sum or sums of 
money from any Distiller, for or on any 
account whatsoever, should be deemed and 
taken to be guilty of a misdemeanor, and 
should be rendered incapable of holdingany 
office or employment civil or military :— 
that it appears to this house, from the fifth 
Report of the Commissioners of Enquiry 
in Ireland, appointed by parliament, that 
Mr. Beauchamp Hill declared before the 
said Commissioners of Enquiry, in his ex- 
amination upon oath, in the month of 
Sept. 1806, that he the said Beauchamp 
Hill, being a surveyor of excise, was then, 
and had been for some time previous to his 
said examination, receiving 20 guineas 
per month from each distiller in the dis- 
trict committed to his charge, which was 
a part of the city of Dublin:—That it ap- 
pears to this house, that, on the 8th day 
of March, 1808, the said Beauchamp Hill, 

having, by his own confession, under the 
provisions of the before-recited act, in- 
curred the penalty of incapacitation at- 
tached to his misconduct, was promoted to 
the responsible office of inspector- general 
of that department of the revenue in which 
this breach of the law was committed, in 
direct violation of the enactment of the 
said statute.” 

Mr. Foster said, that certainly owing to 
the inadequacy of their salaries, an uni- 
versal system of corruption had formerly 
existed among the revenue officers of Tre- 
land, and that out of 32 excise officers ex- 
amined by the commissioners of inquiry, 
30 of them had confessed that they had 
received similar presents. They justified 
it from its being a constant practice, and 
known to be so by the board who em- 
ployed them, and who yet took no mea- 
sures to stop it. The practice of receiving 
these gretuities was so universal, and se 
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long in a manner connived at, that it 
would liave been unfair to select one or two 
individuals for punishment, as almost 
every other officer in the revenue equally 
deserved to be dismissed. Mr. Hill, how- 
ever, was ever ready to give every infor- 
mation in his power to the commissioners 
of inquiry, and was in every other respect 
a very good officer. He was therefore 
promoted for his merit, although he had 
in common with all the other excisemen 
done a thing illegal and improper. He 
therefore moved the previous question. 

Mr. Hutchinson thought nothing could 
bring the house into greater contempt than 
passing over so lightly such a flagrant case 
as had been now stated. Who could be- 
lieve that it was utterly impossible to find 
a single honest man to fill any office in the 
Trish revenue ? If the revenue officers were 
so corrupt from bottom to top, they should 
be all removed, and honest men sought 
for. Jf men in high situation had known 
of their frauds, and connived at them, 
they should also be dismissed. He had 
heard with infinite pleasure, that his ma- 
jesty had been advised to annul a commis- 
sion granted to a noble lord (lord Burg- 
hersh). He hoped he would also be advised 
to annul this appointment. 

Mr. Croker said, that it was sufficient 
proof of the corruption of some of the re- 
venue officers that they were alive ; for if 
they had trusted to their salaries, they 
must have starved. ‘The salaries were 
settled in the reign of Charles I. and were 
but 402. a year to the guager, and 651. a 
year to the surveyor. It therefore became 
necessary for them to get by some other 
means those necessaries of meat, drink, 
and cloathing, for themselves and_ their 
families, which the pure abstract patriots 
of the present day might not think they 
had any right to think of. It was lord An- 
nesley who had recommended this particu- 
lar promotion , on no ground but that Mr. 
Hill was an active and good officer. 

Mr. Peter Moore said, that without pre- 
tending to those abstract ideas of perfec- 
tion, he would still say, that although he 
had before heard a system of bribery and 
corruption avowed, he never did suppose 
that such a scene of bribery and corrup- 
tion as this could ever have been justified 
or excused. It appeared trom the Report 
of the Commissioners of Inquiry, that the 
frauds committed on the Irish revenue by 
the licensed distillers amounted in a year 
to 854,000/. and that the principal cause 
of these enormous frauds was, that those 





officers were bribed to connive at. them. 
‘These distillers now deprecated all manner 
of inquiry into those transactions. 

Mr. R. S. Dundas defended the pro- 
motion, on the ground of its being neces- 
sary to select for promotion persons in the 
service of the revenue ; and that it would 
have been absolutely impossible to have 
dismissed them all. 

Sir Samuel Romilly said, that he had 
never in his life heard such doctrines 
gravely stated, as might be deduced from 
what had fallen from an hon. gent. (Mr. 
Croker). Ifa man’s salary was not sufli- 
cient, was that an excuse for his taking 
bribes, and conniving at all manner of 
frauds against the government which em- 
ployed him? As to the ridicule which 
the hon. gent. appeared to throw out 
against those pure and abstract patriots, 
who would not consider the necessity of 
providing meat, drink, or clothing for 
themselves and families a sufficient excuse, 
he would say that it never was allowed as 
an excuse for dishonest actions. If it 
were, any person indicted at the Old 
Bailey for a robbery would say it was 
only for the purpose of getting meat, drink, 
and clothing for himself and family. Such 
an excuse would not be admitted at that 
place. Ifthe salaries of these places were 
not sufficient, did any body oblige these 
men to become excisemen? He must 
therefore support the original motion, as 
he conceived the promotion of such a per- 
son highly improper. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer did not 
think his hun. friend (Mr. Croker) had 
maintained the general proposition that 
the hon. and learned gent. imputed to him. 
It was to be considered that im this parti- 
cular case, when all the excise-officers in 
Ireland had been in the habit of taking 
certain regular presents from the distil- 
lers, it would have been impossible to 
dismiss them all at once, as although that 
might be good in the way of example, yet 
it would be a sacrifice of the revenues of 
Ireland for two years. If it were not con- 
tended that all the revenue officers of Ire- 
land should be dismissed, there was no 
reason why the best of them should not be 
promoted. This man, although he had 
taken money as others did, yet in other 
respects he did his duty. The cause, 
however, of this great corruption had 
now been removed by the increase of the 
officers’ salaries, and the act might in fu- 
ture be strictly enforced. The act was of 
a prospective and not of a retrospective 
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nature; and as to the case of Mr. Hill, 
there had been no legal conviction against 
him, nor any thing but his own confession 
before the commissioners, which was not 


asked for the view of turning him out of 


his place. It did not appear to him that 
it was desired to select this man or any 
other for punishment, and therefore, if he 
were allowed to stay in the revenue, he 
saw no reason why he should not be pro- 
moted if he was diligent and useful. 


Mr. Horner spoke shortly in favour of 


the motion. He expressed his surprize at 


what had fallen from the Chancellor of 


the Exchequer, that a inan should be con- 
tinued in office who bad been found guilty 
of corruption. He for his own part thought 
that a more flagrant abuse of power was 
never heard of; a more unblushing breach 
of purity, he was certain, never till then 
appeared before that house, and as such 
he thoughtit his duty to give it his de- 
cided reprobation. 

Sir John Newport replied, generally, to 
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tion. It had been publicly and generally 
asserted, that many persons sat in that 
house by improper means. ‘The public 
had taken the alarm; and it had been 
found in support of that alarm, and those 
assertions, thatwa cabinet minister had ac- 
tually been concerned in bartering for a 
seat in that house, and was defended for 
such an act. It was by the motion that 
moment under consideration, aid the ar- 
guments urged in support of it, further as- 
serted that corruptions prevailed in a most 
extensive degree over the whole revenue 
of Ireland. If something was not done to 
rectify these corruptions and abuses, if no 
steps were taken towards removing them, 
he dreaded to think what the public opi- 
nion of that house must very soon be. 

The question being loudly called for, 
the house divided, when their appeared : 


For the motion -- - - - - - - - 50 

Against it- - - - - - - cwue @ 

Majority against sir John New- 
port’s motion - ------ —QT 


{Irish Tirnes.] Mr. Parnell rose to 





the several arguinents urged against his 
motion. He thought the defence set up 
so extremely weak and defective, that it 
was only necessary to make a few obser- 
vations. He insisted that the charge of 
Mr. Beauchamp Hill had been made out 
as strongly as the case would permit. The 
malt books of Ross Crea walk had not been 
returned. It was said some of them had 
been carried away; but what remained, 
proved that Mr. B. Hill was the surveyor 
then, that 15,000 gallons of pot ale had 
. been found there suppressed ; so that if 
you could not positively say a charge was 
found, it was very reasonable to suppose 
it. He declared he did not previously 
know Mr. B. Hill, nor any of his con- 
nexions, nor any of those persons in whose 
room he had been promoted ; so that he 
could not be actuated by the slightest bias 
or motive of favour or partiality. The 
first he knew of Mr. Hill was seeing his 
name in the Report of the Commissioners 
of Inquiry Hecensured the ground of ar- 
gument that men known to be corrupt 
should be employed, on account of their 
ability to filla particular station. On the 
contrary, he thought that in a public offi- 
cer honesty and character could not be 


move for the appointment of commissioners 
to enquire into the state of Tithes in Ire- 
land. He said that he was authorised to 
consider the opinion of the house as favour- 
able to an alteration in the system, in con- 
sequence of the sentiments which were 
expressed by those who had opposed his 
former motion. The grounds upon which 
that was negatived were, because in the 
opinion of some members this period of 
the session was too late to entertain a spe- 
cific plan, and because in the opinion of 
others there was a want of information on 
the subject. To meet the objections of the 
first description, he intended to bring for- 
ward a plan for a commutation of ‘Tithes 
early next session, and to remove the ob- 
jections arising from a want of information, 
he now moved for a commission. — He said 
that a commission was preferable to a se- 
lect committee of the house, because if we 
were to wait till the next session to appoint 
a committee, which would be necessary, 
nearly a whole year would be lost in mak- 
ing the inquiry, and besides a committee 
if appointed, could not well, sitting here, 
obtain the information which was wanted. 
Whereas a commission could proceed upon 





balanced by, nor ought they to be put in 
competition with any ability, however 
great-it might be, He should therefore 
take the sense of the house on his motion. 

Mr. Barham said, there was one argu- 
ment which ought to make the house cau- 
tious in what way they dealt with this mo- 





the enquiry immediately ; and an inquiry 
to be made by persons appointed by the 
crown would be more agrecable to the 
body whose interests were immediately 
concerned, than an enquiry made by a 
committee of this house ; and in this, as in 
all other respects concerning the mode of 
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paying the clergy he wished to proceed in 
the way that would least offend their feel- 
ings. He said that there were several 
precedents for this mode of proceeding 
since the Union. Commissioners had been 
appointed to enquire into the state of the 
finances of Ireland, of education, and of 
prisons, and for trying controverted elec- 
tions, all which inquiries naturally be- 
longed to select committees, but which, in 
consequence of the distance of Ireland, 
could not so well be made as by commis- 
sioners acting on the spot.—The house 
should consider in coming to a decision 
on his motion, why any inquiry at all was 
wanting ; if Ireland had continued to have 
a local parliament, no such inquiry could 
have been wanting, because each member 
would have been completely informed of 
the state of the tithes ; the house then was 
bound to place the people of Ireland by 
an enquiry on the same footing as they 
would have been without one, if the Union 
had not taken place, and to remedy as far 
as it was able this great injury, which Ire- 
land had sustained by the Union, of the 
legislature being ignorant of the condition 
of Ireland and of the nature of the evils of 
which she complained. Besides the house 
should consider this motion with reference 
to the petitions on the table, and feel that 
they were now called upon to give an an- 
swer to those petitions. When a specific 
plan of redress was proposed of the evil 
complained of in these petitions, it was re- 
jected for want of information, and will 
the house, now that a mode of obtaining 
information is brought forward, reject that 
also, and say we will neither adopt a re- 
medy for the evil, nor enquire into the 
nature of your complaints? If the house 
does so, it will do that in regard to the 
people of Ireland, which his majesty would 
never do towards the meanest subject that 
petitioned him ; for an instance was never 
known where a complaint was preferred 
to the throne, to which at least this degree 
of attention was paid to it, of giving for 
answer to the person complaining, that 
the nature of the complaint should be en- 
quired into. The hon. member said, that 
he hoped, therefore, that the house of com- 
mons would not refuse to give the same 
degree of attention to the complaints of 
the people of Ireland, which was uniformly 
given by his majesty to the complaints of 
even his poorest subjects. He moved, 
« That an address be presented to his ma- 
jesty, to appoint a special commission to 
enquire into the manner in which Tithes 
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are collected in Ireland, and such other 
matters relating to the buying and collect- 
ing of ‘Tithes in that country as they shall 
judge it proper to direct their attention to, 
and to report thereon.” 

Mr. R. S. Dundas (secretary for Ireland) 
opposed the motion, upon the ground, that 
before they went the length of addressing 
the king to appoint commissioners to make 
such inquiries they should first be satisfied, 
that some practicable measure could be 
proposed and adopted, to remedy the evils 
complained of, and acknowledged to exist, 
in regard to the buying of Tithes. It 
would only tend to raise the expectations 
of the people, while they coud not realise 
them. The hon. gent. must be aware, 
that the feelings and passions of many in- 
dividuals were already too much alive 
upon this subject throughout every district 
in Ireland ; besides, the house were not 
at present deprived of information upon 
Irish subjects. It might as well be said, 
that they could not legislate as to the 
Tithes of Scotland, without instituting an 
inquiry ; whereas it was well known that 
a law was lately passed relative thereto, 
merely upon the statement of those ac- 
quainted with that country. He doubted 
of the expediency of the mode of inquiry 
proposed, and also of its necessity, as suf- 
ficient information could be derived from 
gentlemen connected with Ireland. 

Mr. Maurice Fitzgerald expressed his 
surprise at hearing such an opposition to 
this motion, as the former one had been 
opposed upon the ground of there being a 
want of sufficient information. With re- 
spect to exciting dangerous expectations 
in the minds of the people of Ireland, by 
the measure proposed, he could assure the 
right hon. gent, that they could only be 
excited by the continuance of the present 
system, and he was persuaded the inquiry 
would have quite an opposite tendency. 
There were parts of Ireland where the most 
serious disturbances had been excited with- 
in these last two years, upon this very sub- 
ject ; and he was sorry to say, such had 
been the case in that very part which he 
had the honour to represent. He was con- 
vinced the right hon. gent. when he be- 
came acquainted with the actual state of 
the Tithes in Ireland, would retract his 
opinion and sentiments in a future session. 
There were many abuses existing there, 
which did not exist here. From the senti- 
ments generally expressed in the house 
upon a former night, he was sure that an 
inquiry would be the best preliminary to 
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any measure that parliament could adopt 
to remedy those evils. He should touch 
upon a few of the grievances relative to 
the raising of ‘Tithes in Ireland, in order 
that gentlemen might contrast them with 
the mode adopted in England. In many 
cases the tithes were collected by the 
agents of absentee clergymen in the most 
severe manner. It was also a general 
habit for clergymen to set them up to 
auction, and sell them to a respectable 
tenant, who employed another to extort 
the utmost from poor and unfortunate in- 
dividuals. If such practices existed in 
England no minister would dare to resist 
a parliamentary inquiry. In Ireland, al- 
most all the lower orders of the people 


subsisted by cultivating the soil, and it was | 


upon them in particular this tax operated 
as a grievous burden. Even the potatoe 
garden of the peasant did not escape the 
most rigorous exactions. ‘This was con- 
trary to the principles of taxation adopted 
in any country whatever. Add to the 
severities of collection, the plan of appor- 
tionment was far from being equitable. In 
some counties, such as Ulster and Con- 
naught, the potatoe-gardens were not tithed 
atall. In Kerry, the tithe of potatoes was 
at the rate of 36s. per acre, and in two 
districts close to it, it was treble that 
amount. This he thought was a severe 
injustice. The disturbances of the White- 
boys were solely owing to the grievances 
of the tithe system in those counties, 
where arbitrary modes of exaction exist- 
ed; while in others, where they did not 
exist, no disturbance had taken place. He 
did not wish to connect this inquiry with 
the question of religion, as he was con- 
vinced the catholics paid the tithes more 
freely and more willingly than the pro- 
testants. The former abstain from resist- 
ance, from motives of delicacy, and no 
political disaffection mingled itself with 
their conduct ; the utmost they demanded, 
in any instance, was, that they might be 
allowed to deal immediately with the cler- 
gyman for the tithes. Ifthe matter of 
tithes was to become the subject of future 
discussion, it was surely proper that the 
house should be prepared for it. In the 
views he had in regard to a commutation 
of tithes, he thought nothing but a com- 
plete commutation would ever tranquillize 
Sedlond. It would put the established 
church ona happier footing, and would 
afford greater encouragement to agricul- 
ture. It was quite paradoxical that pasture 
land should be exempted from any pre- 
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mium tothe church. Indeed all the great 
landed proprietors, although more interest- 
ed in the church establishment, were ex- 
empted from the payment of tithes, a cir- 
cumstance which was most discouraging to 
agriculture, and an evil which could only 
be remedied by a commutation of tithes, 
by which every individual should pay his 
portion to the clergyman. Under these 
circumstances he should vote for the mo- 
tion for inquiry. 

Mr. Dundas, in explanation, said, he 
never meant to convey any other opinion, 
than that this was a subject highly worthy 
of the consideration of parliament. He 
thought, however, that the inquiry pro- 
posed at the present time was altogether 
unnecessary. 

Mr. Ponsonby said, it would be highly 
satisfactory to know at what period go- 
vernment would think fit to make any in- 
quiry, or adopt any measure upon this sub- 
ject. Last session the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had said, he had even gone the 
length of preparing a bill to remedy these 
evils; but this session he said it was so full 
of difficulties, that he had neither bill to 
propose, nor any measure to adopt. When 
his hon. friend (Mr. Parnell) moved for 
léave to bring in a bill, the previous ques- 
tion was moved, for the want of informa- 
tion; no information was yet procured, 
and now the house were told it was unne- 
cessary.— The time was not far distant 
when that right hon. gent. and all others 
would find that information, as to Ireland, 
was indispensably necessary. The system 
of tithes was a subject of great importance, 
and surrounded with great difficulties, but 
not such as were wholly insuperable. The 
arguments used against adopting this mea- 
sure, were the best reasons in the world 
for taking it immediately into considera- 
tion—The longer it was deferred, the 
more was Ireland exposed to calamities 
and difficulties of every kind. Why did 
the right hon. gent. not take some step in 
the interval, since last session, to procure 
the information he wanted? Why did he 
now say, that on account of the difficulties 
and importance of the subject, he should 
take no step at all?—The subject was of 
such vital importance for the tranquillity 
of Ireland, as well as of this country, that 
he hoped his hon. friend would take the 
sense of the house upon it, and that go- 
vernment would not meet the house with 
the same ignorance next session as they 
did upon this one. As to exciting danger- 
ous expectations, how could it be supposed 
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that such a matter could be conducted se- 
cretly ? It was impossible to proceed in 
any way without exciting the hopes and 
expectations of the people of Ireland upon 
this subject. The measure proposed by his 
hon. friend appeared to him to be both ju- 
dicious and temperate. It applied to the 
crown, as to the head of the church, to in- 
quire into this church property. It placed 
the nomination of the persons composing 
the commission entirely in the executive 
government, where it ought to be. He 
hoped that these repeated motions on this 
subject would at least have this good ef- 
fect, that they would compel ministers to 
adopt some measure to ameliorate the si- 
tuation of Ireland. 

Mr. Grattan thought that the Commis- 
sion of Inquiry proposed would not have 
the desired effect, as it had been generally 
found that such commissions were inade- 
quate to the objects in view, and rather 
tended to discourage the adoption of a 
measure than otherwise. Even although 
such a commission were to deliver in a re- 
port, he should not be disposed to reckon 
it binding. He had seen many commis- 
sions appointed by the crown, but they had 
been found never to go to the root of the 
evil, and rather tended to recommend a 
feeble than an effectual measure. He 
thought that it would be better to move, 
next session, that a committee be appoint- 
ed, and that the loss of this motion would 
not embarrass that one. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer did not 
think that the house were in ignorance with 
respect to the subject of tithes in Ireland ; 
but he conceived that the difficulty was 
how to find out a practical mode of secur- 
ing the property of the church. He had 
never objected to the former motion of the 
hon. member, on account of the want of 
information ; but he objected to it, be- 
cause it was not a measure capable of be- 
ing adopted for the reasons he then gave. 
He had not been remiss in making in- 
quiries, and had even produced a plan, 
which however he afterwards found it ne- 
cessary to abandon, as it appeared it could 
not have the effect desired. He could not 
be persuaded that any inquiry, either by 
commission or committee, would do any 
good, for they did not want information, 
but they wanted merely a plan of how to 
get the better of the difficulties they knew 
to exist. 

Sur J. Newport spoke in support of the 
motion. He thought the arguments used 
against it were very extraordinary. If they 





did not institute a previous inquiry, the 
house were attempting to apply a remedy, 
without knowing what was the nature of 
the disease, which appeared to be entirely 
a new mode of legislating. If the result 
of the commission did not satisfy the house, 
they might have recourse to some ulterior 
information. At all events, the noble lord 
opposite (Castlereagh) was bound by his 
former professions, at the Union, to find 
out some modifications to lighten the bur- 
dens of the poor oppressed people of Ire- 
land. Instead of doing so, however, that 
noble lord appeared to forget all his 
pledges for the public good, and merely 
to attend to those that went to provide for 
individuals whom he had taken care to se- 
duce to his own standard. That noble lord 
professed to be the follower of Mr. Pitt ; 
sequitur non passibus equis. If he were so, 
he ought undoubtedly to perform the 
pledges which that statesman had made, as 
well as to perform those which he himself 
had undertaken. If ministers profess to 
be the successors of Mr. Pitt, let them 
come forward, with one consent, and re- 
deem the pledges he had given, otherwise 
they could not pretend to be other than 
unworthy successors. 

Lord Castlereagh stated, that he knew of 
no pledge whatever that was made either 
by Mr. Pitt or himself, upon the subject 
of tithes, or upon the Catholic question. 
He should most distinctly deny that he 
ever had made any pledge as to Ireland. 

The Hon. C. H. Hutchinson supported 
the motion, and in strong terms deprecated 
the conduct of the noble lord opposite 
(Castlereagh), as to Ireland. He looked 
upon that noble lord as the parent of the 
Union, and he, in order to effect it, had 
made many promises; but whenever any 
question, as to the amelioration of the si- 
tuation of Ireland came to be agitated, he 


| either put a negative upon it, or moved 


the previous question. If the noble lord 
thought he should be handed down to pos- 
terity, either for private virtue, or public 
political conduct, he (Mr. H.) must beg 
leave to be of a contrary opinion. [Here 
was a cry of Order! order! and the 
Speaker interfered and observed, that it 
was irregular to allude to the private cha- 
racter of any individual of that house.] If 
(continued Mr. H.) the whole of the coun- 
try were to stand up in support of that no- 
ble lord’s conduct, he should be proud in 
standing single, and stating that he had 
grossly discharged that public duty which 
he owed to that country, called Ireland. 
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How many years had passed since the 
Union, and yet nothing had been done to 
ameliorate its situation! No one of the 
expectations of its unhappy people had 
been answered, nothing but personal de- 
gradation had ‘ened. Absentees were’ 
greatly increased, the capital had been de- 
serted by its nobility, and almost the whole 
of the great landed proprietors. Much 
had been promised to that country, but 
nothing had been as yet performed. 

Mr. Parnell said, in reply to the asser- 
tion of the right hon. gent. that a want of 
information had not been laid asa ground 
of objection to his former motion, that he 
could appeal to the recollection of several 
members now present, whether the Secre- 
tary for Foreign Affairs had not distinctly 
stated as the reason which induced him to 
negative that motion through want of in- 
formation on the subject which prevailed 
in the house. If there was any doubt upon 
this point, he said it was cleared up by the 
absence of that right hon. gent., for he had 
aright to infer, that he was absent be- 
cause he could not vote with his colleagues 
on this motion, in consistency with the opi- 
nion which he had given on the former 
motion. In answer to what the right hon. 
gent. had said, of his appearing not to be 
aware of the difficulties which attended 
the plan which he recently proposed, be- 
cause he had not replied to the objections 
which he had urged to it, he said that the 
reply made to those objections by a right 
hon. friend of his, rendered it unnecessary 
for him todoso. He had said, that the 
plan of enabling incumbents to make 
leases for twenty-one years was a plan of 
no detail and of no difficulty. The fact 
was, that nothing would have been so easy 
as to have secured the successor to the in- 
cumbent making the leases against injury, 
because it would only have been necessary 
to have adopted the same regulations as 
those under which all tenants for life 
under settlements are controled in making 
leases of their lands, and then the situa- 
tion of the successor to the incumbent 
making leases, would have been exactly 
the same as the situation of tenant in re- 
mainder under the established law. With 
regard to what the right hon. gent. had 
said about no inquiry being necessary, and 
of the competency of the house to dis- 
cuss and decide upon any specific plan 
that may be brought before it, without any 
previous inquiry, he begged the house 
would not forget the declaration of the 
right hon. gent. when he should bring for- 
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ward a specific plan next session, in order 
that his motion may not be opposed as his 
former one was, on a plea of want of in- 
quiry and of information. The chief 
Secretary ior Ireland had said, the pro- 
posed inquiry could do no good, because it 
was impossible that it could lead to any 
practical plan. To this doctrine of the 
impossibility of the house being able to 
discover any plan for a commutation of 
tithes he must protest ; for though it might 
be difficult to say what plan was the 

still there were so many great authorities 
in favour of a comnautation; and who had 
pointed out plans for -effecting it, that it 
certainly must be in the power of the 
house, if it would sincerely set about the 
work, to discover some plan which would 
meet the evil complained of. The autho- 
rity of Dr. Paley was quite decisive upon 
the subject ; he had said that he knew of 
no measure so practicable, and of no alter- 
atiomthat would be so beneficial, as a com- 
mutation ‘of tithes for corn rents. This 
opinion should therefore give the house 
reason to suspect, that the assertion of the 
right hon. gent. that no practical plan can 


_be discovered, was wholly unfounded. He 


begged the house to consider, that they 
were now called on by his majesty’s 
ministers to tell those who had sent peti- 
tions to this house, that the house would 
not inquire into grounds of their com- 
plaints; and he submitted to the justice 
and good sense of the house, whether, 
under the circumstances of Ireland and 
of the continent, this was an answer that 
ought to be given to them. 

The house then divided, 





Ayes ------+-+-+--- 75 
Bis ones +4 Oe eo Om 146 
Majority against the Motion 71 


[Mepicat Boarp.] Mr. Wardle rose 
to bring forward his promised motion upon 
this subject. The supply of the army 
with proper medicine and medical aid 
was, he was observed, a matter of so much 
importanice, that he could not conceive it 
possible to raise a doubt, as to the pro- 
priety of making it the subject of parlia- 
mentary investigation, where any ground 
for c omplaint appeared. That such ground 
existed was manifest from the Repor rt upon 
the table. For in this Report it was stated, 
that out of 20,000 men employed in ex- 
peditions to the West Indies, no less than 
13,000 were the victims of disease; one- 
third owed their death to the ignor- 
ance of their medical men. But this was 
not the only ground of complaint which 
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he meant to refer to the consideration of 
the house. ‘The charge for medicine was 
enormously dear. He instanced the article 
of bark, which was charged at no less 
than 100 per cent. beyond the prime cost; 
upon this article alone he observed that 
the sum of 15,000/. was laid out. To 
prove this exorbitant char; ge he was 
ready to produce the most satin \ctory evi- 
dence at the bar both documentary and 
oral. As a principal witness to substan- 
tiate his statements, the hon. gent. men- 
tioned the name of Dr. Chisholm.—With 
the two facts he had stated, he did not 
think the motion which he was about to 
submit could be consistently opposed with 
a view to the necessary inguiry. He 
understood, indeed, that no opposition 
would be attempted, and therefore, with- 
out further preface, he moved, “That a 
Return of the whole of the Medical De- 
partment should be laid before the house, 
namely, the physicians, surgeons, inspec- 
tors and deputy inspectors, apothecaries, 
&c. distinguishing the period of the ap- 
pointinent of each, the situation from 
which removed to such appointment, 
together with the length of service.’ 

The Secretary at War would not object 
to the motion, but could not help express- 
ing a wish that the subject had been rather 
referred for inquiry to the board of officers, 
which being constituted by parliament, 
had the power of obtaining the fullest and 
most satisfactory infor mation applicable to 
a case of this nature. 

Mr. Rose was surprized at the unquali- 
fied assertion, that upon the article of bark 
alone the sum of 15,0001. had been lost to 
the country (No, no, no! from the Oppo- 
sition Bench). Having had occasion to 
inquire into the subject of the medical sup- 
ply to the army, he was enabled to state, 
that the medicine for that department was 
furnished at a rate of seven or eight per 
cent. less than that of the navy. If, how- 
ever, there was any real ground for com- 
plaint, he thought it would be better te re- 
fer the case to the Commission of Military 
Inquiry, which having the power to admi- 
nister oaths, was competent more satisfac- 
torily to investigate the business than any 
committee of that house, which had no such 
power. 

Mr. Wardle repeated his assertion with 
respect to the charge for bark, correcting 
however, the misconception of the right 
hon. gent. ; as he only stated 15,000/. as 
the amount of the supply. With regard 
to the Commissien ailuded to, he would 
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frankly state that he had no faith in Com- 
missions of that nature, and therefore he 
wished to bring this business before the 
house.. And as to that Commission he had 
no hesitation in saying, that it would not 
do its duty if it did not produce to the 
country a saving of 100,000/. a year in the 
department to which his motion referred. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer would 
not hesitate to state, that ifthe hon. gent. 
was in possession of information that 
100,000. a year could be saved to the 
country, and if it was his object, as no 
doubt it was, to conduce to the public 
benefit, it was his duty to furnish such in- 
formation to the Commission alluded to. 
That Commission, it was to be remember- 
ed, had the power of administering oaths, 
and was therefore best enabled to act upon 
the hon. gent.’s information. It therelore 
struck him as desirable that the case should 
be referred, .in the first instance, to the 
Commission, and should the result of its 
inquiry not prove satisfactory, the hon. 
gent. would not be precluded from again 
bringing it before that house. 

After a few words from Mr. Whitbread, 
Mr. Rose, Mr. Wardle, and general Wal- 
pole, the motion was agreed to. 

{America.] Mr. Marryatt, after a few 
prefatory remarks, with regard to the pro- 
priety of satisfying this country and Ame- 
rica also, as to the conduct of our govern- 
ment upon the subject of reeent transac- 
tions, in which the commercial interest of 
the country and the character of its go- 
vernment was so deeply involved, ob- 
served, that he had understood it to have 
been alleged by the highest authority, that 
our ambassador was authorised by his in- 
structions: to conclude the arrangements 
which government had lately refused to 
ratify. “In order, therefore, that parlias 
ment and the public should fully under- 
stand the case, he felt it his duty to move 
an Address to his majesty, praying for 
copies of the Notes which passed between 
our ambassador and the government of the 
United States, respecting the repeal of our 
Orders in Council of January and Novem- 
ber 1807 ; alsofor copies of the Instructions 
trermmiteed to our ambassador, authoriz~ 
ing hin to enter into a negociation, and to 
conclude an arrangement upon this subject. 

Mr. Secretary “Canning observed, that 
although upon a former occasion, ‘wehieie 
asked, whether it was the intention of his 
majesty’s ministers to make any communi- 
cation to parliament respecting our rela- 
tions with America, he answered, that it 
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was not deemed expedient to do so pend- 
ing the existing hegociations with that 


country, he did not feel it inconsistent | 


with the motive of that declaration, to give 
his assent to the present motion, which 
was rendered necessary by the peculiar 
circumstances of the case. ‘The Notes re- 
ferred to in the first part of the motion 
having been published in America, there 
could be no objection to authenticate them 
by complying with the call fer their pro- 
duction; and as to the Instructions, his 
majesty’s government having, in that spirit 
of frankness and candour which marked 
the whole of their communication with the 
American government, directed those in- 
s'ructions to be shewn to that government, 
he saw no reason for with-holding them 
from the house, although the production 
of sich a document was rather unusual. 
As the papers were not before the house, 
he would abstain from delivering any opi- 
nion upon them. It was known that he 
bad no disposition to throw blame upon 
the individual implicated in this transac- 
tion; but as a matter of fact and truth he 
was bound to state, that which our ambas- 
sador would have full opportunity of ex- 
plaininy, namely, that he had not only not 
acted in consonance with his Instructions, 
but in direct contradiction to them: that 
beng authorised to make certain conces- 
sions to America in return for stipulated 
conditions, he had thought proper io go 
to the full extent of the concessions, with- 
out having o}>tained any of the conditions. 
At.the same time that the right hon, gent. 
acquiesced in this motion, he thought it 
right tosay, that he should feel it ais duty 
to oppose the produetion of the Instruc- 
tions transmitted to an ambassador with 
respect to the affair of the Chesapeake, at 
least pending our present discussions with 
tue American government. 

Mr. Ponsonby thought that as the alleged 
proceeding of our ambassador was so very 
extraordinary, it would be right, in order 


fully to understand and fairly to judge of 


the case, that any justification or attempt 
at justification, sent home by this ambassa- 
dor, should be also laid before the house, 
together with the papers referred to in the 
motion. He was not aware that any such 
paper as he alluded to was in existence, 
but if it was, and the right hon. gent. 
had no very urgent reason for resisting the 
production of it, he should much wish to 
have it laid on the table, and to know 
whether the right bon. gent. had any ob- 
jeetion to do so. 
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Mr. Secretary Canning declined for the 
present decisively to answer the right hon. 
gent.’s question. When the papersmoved 
tor were laid before the house, the right 
hon. gent. would then be better qualified 
to decide whether any, and what further 
papers, were necessary. 

Mr. Ponsonby and Mr. Canning mutually 
explained ; in the course of which the lat- 
ter observed, that unquestionably a dis- 
patch had been received from our ambas- 
sador, transmitting the intelligence which 
gave rise to the motion. 

Lord If. Petty conceived with his right 
hon. friend, that it was essentially neces- 
sary to a just comprehension of the subject 
under consideration, that the reasons as- 
signed by our ambassador for concluding 
the arrangement alluded to, should be laid 
before the house. He therefore hoped, 
that if it were consistent with bis public 
duty the right hon. gent. would not with- 
hold this information. Many occasions 
occurred in war to justify a departure froin 
positive instructions; so ina diplomatic 
mission circumstances might arise to fur- 
nish a similar justification. Possibly, such 
was the case in this instance, and the paper 
required by his right hon. friend was ne- 
cessary to enable the house to form a core 
rect judgment. Indeed, it was almost in- 
dispensible, and therefore, unless it was 
produced, he must disapprove of an at- 
tempt to bring forward what he could not 
help considering as partial information. 

Mr. Canning begged not to be under- 
stood as refusing the paper required by the 
noble lord. He only deferred deciding 
upon the proposition to produce it.—In 
answer to a question from lord Milton, Mr. 
Yanning stated, that the expectation to be 
formed as to the conduct of the American 
government towards our trade, must de- 
pend upon the existence of a correspond- 
ent disposition on the part of that govern- 
ment, to that manifested here upon the 
occasion which gave rise to the discussion. 
But in fact, what arrangement might be 
made by that government, must be, he ob- 
served, at present mere matter of specula- 
tion, of which any other man could form 
an opinion as well as himself. 

‘The motion was then agreed te. 
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Lord Erskine rose, and expressed the 
deep satisfaction he felt at their lordships’ 
recognition of the principle of the bill he 
had had the honour of submitting, by their 
avreeing to go into a Committee upon It. 
He thought it unnecessary in the com- 
mittee to make use of any further general 
arguments, in its support, though, if it 
were necessary, he would, from the va- 
riety of information he had_ received 
from the most respectable and the best 
informed quarters, give their lordships 
fresh reasons, and abundance of particular 
instances, which shewed (beyond contra- 
diction, as he thought) the propriety, ne- 
cessity, and justice of passing the bill. 
Was particular information wanted ? He 
had letters upon letters stating facts con- 
cerning such cruclties. Was 
desired? Ile could bring the most un- 
exceptionable testimony to their lord- 
ships’ bar, to prove the existence of such 
practices as were a disgrace to humanity, 
to acivilized nation, and to every moral 
and religious profession. He had with 
him letters, stating the readiness of the 
parties to appear, fromthe most respect- 
able clergymen, as weil as others, not in- 
deed saying that such cruel practices 
were universal, but that they were too 
general, and specifying many particular 
instances. [His lerdship then adverted to 
the inhuman and wicked practice of 
houghing and hamstringing cattle, of cut- 
ting the faces of sheep intended for future 
slaughter for the use of man, and of stiil 
more barbarous practices, such as some 
he could substantiate: the cutting and 
tearing out the tongue of so noble an 
animal as the horse. He stated an old 
act of Henry the eighth against this last 
crime, which inflicted a fine of that of- 
fence of 10]. to shew the sense our an- 
cestors had of such inhumanity. Hitherto, 
the matter had been perhaps too much 
considered only as it related to animals 
asthe private property of individuals ; 
but he wished this bill to take a higher 
ground, so that the legislature should de- 
clare its opinion upon the morality of the 
principle, and on the duties that man 
owed not only to man, but tothe lower 
world ; duties so much connected with 
the general state of the moral feelings. 
He stated a variety of circumstances in 
favour of the bili, and alluded to many 
enormous cruelties practised on animals. 
He meant, however, to propose some 
amendments, to ensure the most favourable 
reception of the bill from those who 
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might entertain some objections as to iis 


fou 


practicability. He had left to the con- 
mons the opportunity, which he- did not 
doubt would be taken, of giving the al- 
ternative mode of punisiment to the ma- 
gistrate by a pecuniary fine, er a li- 
mited confinement. Ie intended to pro- 
pose, that the magistrate should be armed 
with the power of summary decision, as 
it would be exceedingly inconvenient 
to oblige all prosecutions to go to quarter 
sessions. Lie begged, however that it 
might be remarked that there was no 
boon, no reward whatever to be held out 
to, or received by any informer. He 
also proposed an amendment by which he 
wished to introduce the words “ to abuse,”’ 
as applicable to the maltreatment of ani- 
mals. Ilere he referred to old statutes, 
and seemed to think that this word, in 
addition to others in use, would best 
convey the meaning of the legislature. 
His lordship then adverted to some other 
amendments which he intended to sub- 
mit, and contended against the supposed 
difficulty on the part of the magistrates, 
in deciding upon the guilt and punish- 
ment of such offences. {t was the inten- 
tion, coupied with the overt act, which 
constituted the criminality in a variety of 
other cases, and he saw no difficulty 
that was insuperable in the application 
of similar principles in this instance. He 
had limited himself in the first instance, 
to what he had termed “ reclaimed ani- 
mals :’’ he now wished to amend that 
expression by using the word “« tamed” 
instead of reclaimed. He did not there- 
ferefore, endeavour by legislative measures 
to interfere with wild animals, and kept 
out of the question field sports. He was 
so convinced of the great importance of 
an unanimous vote of their lordships on 
the subject, instead of carrying the 
question by a mere majority, that he was 
most desirous of hearing and of receiving 
any information or amendment upon 
the bill, With respect to bull-baiting, 
which had _ been alluded to, he could not 
see how those who were so desirous of 
continuing that practice should agree te 
going into the committee, and thereby 
acknowledging the principle of the bill. 
If bull-baiting was a fair sport—if it 
was, as he had heard it. stated, for the 
amusement of that fine adimal ;, and if no 
wanton and malicious cruelty occurred, 
then the magistrate would have no such 
crime to punish the parties for commit- 
ting. If, on the contrary, it was attended 
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with such odious circumstances, the bill 
would give the magistrate that salutary 
power which he ought to possess. 

The Lord Chancellor was not adverse to 
the principle of the bill, but thought it 


would be advisable to limit the object of 


its operation. ‘The house would do well 
to proceed with measured steps in a busi- 
ness of this nature. He should therefore 
advise his noble and learned friend to 
confine the operation of the measure, m1 
the first instance, to beasts of draft or bur- 
then. If afterwards it should appear that 
the practical eflect of the bill could be 
obtained on a more extended scale, then 
would be the time to propose the exten- 
sion of it. 

The Earl of Liverpool perfectly coin- 
eided in opinion with his noble and learn- 
ed friend, as to the propriety of confining 
the bill to beasts of draught or burthen ; 
the horse, the ass, the ox, and mule, or 
any other animal that might be employed 
to the same purposes. <Any attempt to 
make the bill apply to every specics of 
domestic or tame animal, might in many 
snstances become ludicrous, and defeat the 
main object which the bill had in contem- 
plation. 

Lord Ellenborough could well recollect, 
that the measure now brought forward, 
was one which had engaged, to his know- 
ledge, the attention of his noble and 
learned friend for these twenty years past, 
and which every man must allow, did in- 
finite honour to his heart. He was anxi- 
ous the bill should succeed, and he should 
therefore advise his noble and learned 
friend, to adopt the opinion of the noble 
and learned lord on the wool-sack, and to 
confine the measure, for the present, to 
beasts of draught or burthen. [He should 
also beg leave to advise him, to new 
model his bill upon that suggestion, and in 
that hope to have it printed and re-com- 
mitted. 

Earl Darniey could not see the benefit 
to be derived from the bill. More cruel- 
ties would be committed on animals, upon 
the Ist of September next, than all those 
of which the bill professed to complain of, 
and correct. 

Lord Erskine observed, that the species 
of animals, to which the noble lord who 
spoke last alluded, was different in every 
respect from that of which he solicited 
protection. As he was very anxious, that 
to some extent at least the bill might be 
allowed to operate, he should cheerfully 
adopt the suggestions of his nobie and 
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learned friend, and shape the measure 
with the limitations he had advised. 

The bill was then ordered to be re-com- 
mitted on Friday next. 





HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Wednesday, May 31. 
[Peritton or Mr. Beaumont.] Sir 
Francis Burdett presented the following 
Petition from George Beaumont: viz. 


To the honourable the Commons of Great 
Britain and Ireland in parliament as- 
sembled.—The Petition of George 
Beaumont, late printer, publisher, and 
sole proprictor of a Sunday newspaper 
called the British Guardian, but now 
a prisoner in his majesty’s Gaol of 
Newgate :-— 


« Sheweth ; That your Petitioner in his 
paper of the day of last, inserted 
a letter under the signature of « Tiberius 
Gracchus,’ condemning the disgraceful 
Convention of Cintra, which “ disappoint- 
ed the well-founded hopes and the just 
expectations of the nation.’—That your 
Petitioner therein attributed this disaster 
to the sarme cause as the late Earl €hat- 
ham, Mr. Fox, Mr. Burke, and Mr. Pitt, 
had attributed the war against the free- 
dom of America—to an interior cabinet 
irresponsible to the people; to a power 
behind the throne, greater than the throne 
itself.—That for treading in the footsteps, 
and repeating the language of these illus- 
trious persons, his majesty’s Attorney- 
General filed an information against your 
Petitioner for a libel, en which he was 
convicted, and sentenced to two years im- 
prisonment in Newgate, to pay a fine of 
501., to enter into recognizances for his 
good behaviour, for five years after the 
expiration of his imprisonment, himself in 
3001., and two sureties in 200/. each, and 
to be imprisoned until such fine be paid, 
and such security be given.—That such 
sentence is contrary to the mild spirit of 
the British constitution, as it will necessa- 
rily occasion his perpetual imprisonment. 
—That soon after the information was 
filed, your Petitioner was arrested under 
and by virtue of the powers given to the 
Attorney-General, by an act passed in the 
last sessions, chapter 58, and was detained 
two months in prison before he received 
his sentence, a circumstance befere un- 
known in the administration of our laws, 
and such previous imprisonment was not 
taken into consideration by the learned 
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judges, in the sentence which they after- 
wards passed upon him. Yet, but a few 
days before, when a public defaulter was 
brought up for punishment, only twenty- 
one months imprisonment was inflicted 
on him, a previous confinement of three 
months being taken into consideration, 
and no fine was imposed; for your Peti- 
tioner submits, that the having, previous- 
ly to coming up for judgment, repaid the 
money which he had improperly obtained, 
cannot in any sense be called a fine. 
And, on the same day, on which judgment 
was passed on your Petitioner, a person 
convicted of corrupt and wilful perjury, 
was sentenced to an imprisonment of 
three months only; yet your Petitioner, 
for an undefined offence, is to undergo, and 
is undergoing, an imprisonment of two 
years and two months certain, and for the 
remainder of his life, unless he can find 
sufficient securities —That mankind in 
general estimate crimes by the punish- 
ments affixed to them, and it therefore 
tends to ruin the morals of the people, to 
inflict a more severe punishment on a per- 
son who has blamed the conduct of an 
administration, than on those who have 
peculated from the public stock, or for- 
sworn themselves in courts of justice.— 
‘That your Petitioner was not fairly tried, 
for the forty-eight special jurymen were 
not impartially and indifferently chosen 
between the crown and your Petitioner, 
but were selected by the master of the 
Crown-Office.—All which your Petitioner 
submits to the consideration of your ho- 
nourable house, and prays that you will 
afford him individually such redress, and 
take such measures generally to prevent 
the recurrence of similar evils, as to your 
wisdom shall seem meet.” 

The Petition was ordered to lie on the 
table. 

{Seamen’s Waces Bri.] The house 
having resolved into a committee upon 
this bill, 

Sir Charles Pole objected to it, on ac- 
count of the discontent excited amongst 
able seamen, veterans in the service, by the 
deductions from their pay, first for their 
slops, and secondly for the allotments to 
their wives and children; through which 
means it often happened, that at the end 
of a long voyage, for six or a dozen 
months, a seaman had not more than 40s. 
to receive; and contrasting this with the 
case of militia soldiers, whose wives and 
children were provided for bytheir parishes, 
he thought it a hardship, and one which 
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was the frequent ground of complaint. 
At the very moment when such seamet 
were called om to set out for a subsequent 
voyage without a shilling in their pockets, 
they saw volunteers, inferior seamen, and 
even landmen, who had never served an 
hour, receiving large bounties for entering 
on board, and were often so piqued as to 
desert their ships. - 

Mr. W. Pole answered the objections of 
the hon. baronet, by saying the bill was 
adopted in compliance with the recom- 
mendation of the Committee of Naval 
Revision, and it was considered rather as 
an indulgence to seamen while fighting 
the battles of their country, with the ad- 
miration of all the world, to enable them 
to allot a part of their earnings for the 
maintenance of their wives and children, 
and save them the necessity of appealing 
to the parish. This bill extended the 
principle, and enabled them to allot part 
of their pay to their aged fathers, which, 
by law, they could not do before. The 
honourable admiral argued as if this 
allotment on the part of the scaman, 
were compulsory; whereas it was merely 
optional. 

Sir C. Pole said, that this bill might be 
very favourable to the parishes, but he did 
not conceive it would be favourable to the 
navy. He should not, however, divide 
the house upon it. 

The bill then went through a commit- 
tee, and the report was ordered to be re- 
ceived to-morrow. 

{| Vore or Crepit—AbbRESS RESPECTING 
Avstria.}] The Report of the Committee 
of Supply and of the Vote of Credit was 
brought up. On the question that the 
Resolutions be agreed to, 

Mr. Whitbread rose: He felt himself 
under a difficulty as to the line of conduct 
he should adopt in this case. In one part 
of the vote he could agree, in the other he 
could not; and he saw no way of extri- 
cating himself but by a step whieh he had 
taken once before, and which he must 
now again resort to, if he found any per- 
son of the same opinion with himself, 
namely by proposing an Address to his 
majesty on the Message, which should be 
expressive of the opinion he entertained 
on the subject, and record it upon the 
Journals of the house. He agreed that it 
was right, that ministers should be vested 
with a power to assist Spain and Portugal, 
though he doubted much, from appear- 
ances, and from the exaggerated state- 
ments both of our commander and minis- 
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ters, that the contest would terminate in 
the subjugation of the one country, and 
in the other being wrested out of our 
hands. He did not wish, however, that 
ministers should have no power to afford 
to those countries such assistance as they 
thought proper, and might be necessary ; 
While there was life there was hope. 
The peninsula was engaged in a glorious 
cause, and after the share we had taken in 
it, he could not say that we ought, till the 
very last moment, to abandon men who 
were fighting for what was as dear as life 
itself—liberty and independence. He 
could not agree with a member of admi- 
nistration, in another place, that the cause 
was as hopeful as ever, but still he did not 
wish it to be abandoned without another 
effort. He understood a right hon. friend 
of his (Mr. Ponsonby) not now present, 
was to have said something on the present 
question as to Austria; andin the absence 
of that right hon. friend he felt himself 
called upon to state his own views upon 
the subject. If the struggle in which she 
was now engaged was not forced upon her 
by France, she seemed to have chosen an 
improper time for it. It appeared that it 
had been entered into without any con- 
cert or advice of this government; that 
every thing had been conducted on the 
part of his majesty’s ministers, in the lan- 
guage of coldness; that they had even 
dissuaded her from the contest. But whe- 
ther she had been compelled by necessity 
to adopt the measure, or had resorted to it 
from choice, the events which had taken 
place during the short period she had been 
engaged in war, plainly shewed that she 
had gone to war without making a good 
calculation of her own strength, or any 
correct estimate of that of the enemy she 
had to encounter. Flattering accounts 
were circulated of insurrections having 
taken place in favour of Austria, but every 
one knew that Buonaparté had marched 
from the Rhine to Vienna in a shorter 
time than he did when he subdued the 
country before, without experiencing any 
opposition from the people of Austria or 
of Vienna, who had been represented as 
glowing with the most ardent enthusiasm 
inthe cause. Some faint resistance had 
been made by the archduke Maximilian 
with a small body of troops, by whom 
some even of the inhabitants of the city 
had been destroyed, but the people had 
taken no part in the struggle. In the 
same manner we had been pompously 
told of the enthusiasm of the people of 
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Oporto; yet they, it appeared, had re- 
ceived the French troops as willingly as 
they did the Engiish army. We were 
now amused in a similar manner by ac- 
counts from Austria, but in his opinion 
no rational hopes could be grounded on 
such information, and whatever inight be 
the motive which again induce Austria to 
brave the power of France, he thought 
such an ill-advised step would end in her 
subjugation and ruin. With respect to 
the conduct which this country under 
such circumstances ought to pursue, he 
trusted he should not be thought ungene- 
rous in his sentiments, or niggardly in dis- 
posing of the country’s resources, or yet as 
lurthering the views of France, as in some 
of the public prints under the control of the 
Treasury, he had been libellously repre- 
sented, when he asserted that Austria could 
not successfully withstand the force of 
France. [The allusion to the public prints 
produced a cry of order, order! ] He insisted 
that he was perfectly in order; and, if any 
gentleman thought otherwise, he should 
repeat his words, to afford an opportunity 
for their being taken down for the purpose 
of making him justify them. Notwith- 
standing the libellous misrepresentations 
of the prints under the control of the 
Treasury, he would still assert as his unal- 
terable opinion, that, as from the events 
which had already taken place, and froin 
those which he thought would certainly 
take place (God grant that he might be 
mistaken), it was probable that Austria, as 
well as Spain and Portugal, would shortly 
be crushed beneath the power of France, 
and we alone should have to wage war 
with fearful odds against the enemy, our 
resources ought to be most carefully hus- 
banded, that we might be enabled to make 
the firmer stand. What, then, remained 
for us, but to enter into the struggle with 
the undivided and augmented power of 
France, single-handed ? With the pros- 
pect, then, of what might be the possible 
event, were we not called upon to husband 
our resources against the day of need? 
the more especially, as, by locking inte 
the Treaty recently concluded with that 
power, it appeared that we were not 
pledged to any specific advance to Aus- 
tria; and considering that although no 
aid of money would or could afford her 
any effectual assistance, under her imme- 
diate difficulties ; yet, that very advance 
would operate as a most severe pressure 
upon us. Contemplating, therefore, the 
enormous sums that had been already 
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lavished upon that power, whether under 
the name of subsidy; or that more spe- 
cious one of loan, he thought it his duty, 
as amember of parliament, to make a 
stand against granting any further subsidy 
or loan to assist her. Conscious of his 
own rectitude, and regardless of what 
might be said of his conduct, he would say 
for his own part, that he would not con- 
sent that a single shilling should be ex- 
pended to support the cause of the Aus- 
trianempire. Austria, it was true, might 
be considered as having been always a 
faithful ally to England. In 1805, she 
was seduced by Russia and England to 
break her faith with France. The en- 
gagements of nations were generally re- 
garded only as far as they were connected 
with the interests of the powers who con- 
tracted them, or the coalition between 
Russia, Austria, and England would not 
have been avowed openly as it was: a 


coalition entered into on the principle of 


restraining France within her ancient 
limits, in violation of the faith of existing 
treaties. England was to have paid for 
this violation of good faith, and largely 
was she to have paid, had not the rapid 
successes of Buonaparté rendered it im- 
possible to fulfil the contract. Austria 
was completely subjugated through the 
treachery of some of her generals, as it 
was said, but certainly by the prepon- 
derating power and genius of her adver- 
sary. The Prussian empire was next 
overturned by the armies of France ; that 
led to the battle of Friedland, which, fol- 
lowed by the Treaty of Tilsit, had united 
Russia and France against England, and 
most probably against Austria. Where, 
then, remained the hopes of success in the 
present contest, when already her capital, 
as before, had been conquered ? or could 


they really entertain any expectation of 


being able to restore Austria merely by 
opening our purse-strings? After the 
rapidity of movement of the last month, 
could we expect that the assistance which 
we should be able to dole out, could do 
any good, or could even protract the con- 
test. He would not therefore consent to 
impose burdens on his constituents, which 
great as their sacrifices might be, could 
not exceed a scanty pittance, which at 
best couid only serve to protract the 
struggle four or five days. He thought 
independently of all those circumstances, 
he could not agree to grant the sums re- 
quired, as they were moved for. It would 
be establishing a most dangerous prece- 
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dent to pay bills which Austria without 
any authority had drawn on this country. 
Were he for giving the sum required for 
her assistance, he would never consent to 
vote it in that form. Whether Austria or 
France was in the right, he would not take 
upon himself to say, though, for the sake of 
argument, he was ready to admit, that the 
good faith in this instance was all against 
France: yet he would assert that from 
the period of the Revolution down to the 
rupture with Spain, France had almost 
always been attacked, and never the 
attacker. Every one must know, that 
France, immediately after the Revolution, 
was attacked by the coalesced powers of 
Europe. ‘Their plan was to drive France 
within her ancient limits, and curtail her 
territories. ‘The war of the first coalition 
enabled her, however, to extend her terri- 
tories ; and was continued with the ob- 


ject of driving her again within her old 


limits. He did not say France was in the 
right. He had never said so. Yet he 
was not persuaded that Austria was not to 
blame. Her territory, even her capital 
had been restored to her ; and he could 
not find himself prepared to say that she 
was correct in forgetting these, supposing 
them only to be, nominal obligations. 
That France might have had it in view, at 
some convenient season, to swallow up 
Austria, it was not in his power to deny, 
as ambition was a growing quality. He 
could not think, however, that the present 
was exactly the time he would choose for 
putting sucha purpose into execution. It 
might bea moment convenient for Austria, 
but could hardly have been so selected by 
Buonaparté. Whatever the plans of Buo- 
naparté might have been; however con- 
nected with the future fate of Austria, the 
present war could not be thought to he 
one of his seeking. The presumption 
therefore was, that Austria, from the cir- 
cumstances of the French armies being 
employed in Spain, thought it a good op- 
portunity to commence hostilities. Under 
all the circumstances of the case, and 
upon these grounds, he was decidedly 
against granting money to Austria, but he 
did not oppose the grant to Spain and Por- 
tugal. At a time when the people of 
England were every where talking of the 
injustice of Buonaparté towards Spain 
(which he did not defend), he was sur- 
prized at the national blindness to our own 
feelings and aggressions, recently mani- 
fested in the choice and approbation of 
our ambassador to that country. Ifthere 
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were a manin the universe who in another 
part of the globe had acted as Buonaparté 
had done with respect to Spain, it was the 
marquis Wellesley. His conduct in the 
East Indies was perfectly similar to that of 
the French emperor. He knew many 
would scout these notions, and assert that 
what the marquis Wellesley did was from 
zeal for the public service. The people 
of Spain, if they knew any thing of the 
affairs of this country, must know what that 
noble lord had done in India ; but, then, 
all he did there proceeded from an ardent 
zeal for the public service, while Buona- 

arté, in acting the same part, was said to 
how been urged on by the instigation of 
the devil. They were doubtless the same 
acts, however dictated by different motives. 
Be that, however, as it might, the nomi- 
nation of his lordship was certainly a bad 
omen, as the people of Spain must know 
that the marquis Wellesley would, if the 
opportunity should offer, take both Spain 
and Portugal as Buonaparté had done, 
through his ardent zeal for the service of 
his country. He had not had the advan- 
tage of hearing the right hon. gent. oppo- 
site (Mr. Canning) nor his hon. friend 
(Mr. Ponsonby) prior to his rising, bat he 
had an advantage which he could not 
have expected; for after having heard 
so much about gentlemen making speeches 
at the Crown and Anchor tavern, amidst 
shouts, huzzas, &c. which of course were ex- 
cluded from the London Tavern, he did not 
expect to find a taverner among the gentle- 
men opposite in the right hon. secretary. 
He only knew of the circumstance from the 
papers ;—perhaps there might be some mis- 
take; itmight be some other Mr. Canning ; 
but it was somewhat remarkable, that on 
the day on which that favourite actor, Mr. 
Lewis, was announced by the play bills as 
intending to take his leave of the stage, 
the newspapers should contain so fair an 
account of the debut of so promising a per- 
former at the London Tavern, when after 
three toasts had been drank with three 
times. three, Mr. Canning arose, amidst 
loud cries of -hear! hear! hear! to de- 
clare, what he believed no other minister 
had ever before done in such a place, the in- 
tentions of the government with respect to 
Austria, Spain, and Portugal, at the sug- 
gestion of the chairman, Mr. John Inglis, 
who had greater authority there than the 
Spealer-had in that house. [Here the hon. 
gentleman produced a newspaper, to prove 
that Mr. Canning rose at the suggestion of 
the chair.] The Father of the Administra- 
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tion (the Lord Chancellor) had declined 
that oflice—his feelings would not suffer 
him to enter into the detail—but one of 
his sons, with stronger nerves, had taken 
the task upon himself, and gone through it 
to the admiration of the company. That 
right hon. gent. had stated, he believed, 
more than had ever been stated in a tavern 
before. Persons out of office had been 
censured for speaking of what passed in 
parliament on a table at a tavern, but he 
did not believe a right hon. secretary had 
ever been censured for developing the in- 
tentions of government on a table at a ta- 
vern before. He did not know whether 
the right hon. gent. stood on a table (on 
which circumstance so much had on some 
occasions been said) ;.but whether he stood 
on a table or a chair, or on the floor, was 
not of much importance. A right hon. se- 
cretary’s expounding the mysteries of the 


| government to the multitude assembled at 


a tavern dinner, was a sufiicient novelty to 
attract a crowded house, whenever the ex- 
hibition might be expected to be repeated. 
He could not refrain from remarking that 
of all misrepresentations, that was the 
basest which unreasonably elevated the 
public mind, by holding forth the expec- 
tation of happy results, which never could 
be realized. «A gallant officer, to whom, 
whether absent or present, he should pay 
the sincerest tribute of respect, (Sir A. 
Wellesley) had gone out to Portugal, and 
in the late accounts received from him had 
certainly made some exaggerations ; but 
these were nothing when compared to the 
exaggerations contained in the letter ofa 
noble lord to the Lord Mayor, on the sub- 
ject of that communication. In fact, it 
had been stated by that noble lord, that 
Marshal Soult was vanquished in three 
successive battles. In his opinion, our ar- 
my was only engaged with the rear guard 
of the enemy, and not with its main body 
under Soult. He would wish to ask, what 
force on our part, would be efficient to en- 
sure ultimate success, if not mainly, and in 
principle, supported by the people to whom 
we were giving assistance? Within a few 
days, accounts had gone abroad of a se- 
cond evacuation of Madrid; but he 
really believed no diminution of the French 
force in Spain had taken place, on account 
of the French Emperor’s attention being 
called to Austria; on the contrary, he 
conceived their force in that country to be 
much more than equal to.ihe resistance 
opposed to them.—The hon. gent. re- 
marked oy the dissensions of Spain as at- 
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tended with considerable danger to its 
cause, and particularly ad verte od to the ac- 
counts lately received with respect to dis- 
solving the Janta of Oviedo. Were we 
not compelled he would ask to husband 
our resources for the last contest we might 
be engaged i in for the preservation of our- 
selves? Whatever heat ‘t-breaking there 
might be in the case, upon these grounds, 
he felt i it impossible to acquiesce in the vote 
so far as regarded Austria, at a time when it 
might happen that we should have to con- 
tend against the enemy, not in Spain or 


Germany, but at home.—On the sabject t of 


peace he would say, that the ways of pro- 
vidence were inscrutable, and that in the 
most desperate cases were frequently per- 
ceived the opening stosatety. As long as 
he lived he should never despair of that 
valuable object, which was the greatest 
blessing a country could receive, and 
which on the first practicable opening 
should be eagerly embraced. He should 
propose instead of the resolution, the fol- 
lowing address to his majesty—“« That an 
humble Address be presented to his ma- 
jJesty, to return to his majesty the thanks 
of this house, for his majesty’s most graci- 
ous message, wherein his majesty hes been 
pleased to inform his faithtal commons, 
that the ancient relations between his ma- 
jesty and the emperor of Austria hay 

been happily restored, and that his ma- 
jesty will be graciously pleased to direct 

the treaty, whereby such relations have 
been confirmed, to be Jaid before the house, 
when the ratifications should have been 
exchanged. ‘To assure his majesty that 
this house will lose no time in taking such 
treaty into its most serjous consideration, 
in the earnest hope that it may be found, 
that the stipulations of such treaty have 
been concerted with wisdom, and that the 
interests and existence of the Austrian 


empire may not have been put to increased | 


hazard, by the adoption of rash and preci- 


pitate counsels.—To acquaint his majesty | 


that this house sees with peer that 
the provisions of the treaty with the em- 
peror of Austria, do not include nes sti- 
pulation for pecuniary assistance from this 
country. That his faithful commons have 
learnt with surprise, that without any au- 
thority given on the part of his majesty, 
the Austrian government has thought pro- 
per to draw upon his majesty’s treasury, 
for certain sums of money, in aid of 
her warlike operations: that with what- 
ever regret such re ‘fusal may be accompa- 
nied, his majesty’s s faithful commons do 
Vou. XIV. 
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jestv’s faithful commons earnes 


nevertheless feel themselves bound to re- 
fuse the payment of such bills, or to give 
countenance to such an unauthorised act on 
the part of a forcion power, which, being 
totally without precedent, might itself go 
abiishment of "a precede nt ofamost 
dangerous nature, and such as the house of 
commons, as guardians of the public purse, 
ean in no way Cousent to sanction.—And 
further to acquatat his majesty, that upon 
a review of the enormous sums of money, 
which, under the direct title of subsidies, 
and under the most specious denomination 
of loans, have been advanced by this 
country to foreign powers, by far the 
largest part of which has been given to 
the house of Austria, and the result of 

ich exertions, as manifested in the pre- 
sent siate of Europe, hts majesty’s faith- 
fal commens do not feel themselves jus- 
tified in consenting to the advance of 
any further sums of money: for the 
emperor of Austria. The view taken 
by his majesty of other intended de- 
mands likely to be made upon the re- 
sources of the country, plainly shew that 
his a sty does not contemplate the pro- 
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pricty or possibility of making any such 
large advance as could be likely to give 
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any great additional supp sort to the inter- 
nal resources cf the Austrian empire ; 
whilst at the same time every additionat 
burden upon the subjects of these king- 
doms must be severely felt, and ought not 
to hei impos ed, except where the national 
faith is pledged, the advantage to be de- 
rived probable, and the expectation of 
such advantage grounded upon wise and 
well matured calculation.—To assure his 
majesty, that so long as a hope can be en- 
tertained of a successful issue to the Spa- 
nish cause, and consistency and effect can 
be given to the exertions of the people of 
Portugal by pecuniary assistance from 
this country, his majesty’s faithful com- 
mons will cheerfa iy grant to his majesty 
the means of furthering so great and glo- 
rious an object; but in making such sa- 
crifice, on the part of the people, his ma- 
tly recoms 
mend it to his majesty, that the applica- 
tion of the money entrusted to his majes 
ty’s disposal, should be made with the 
greatest care and the most attentive dis- 
crimination ; always recollecting, that the 
events of each sueceedi ng day shew the 
necessity of strict economy in the manzge= 
ment of the resources of the state, in order 
to be prepared for that last and mest a 
duous struggle, to which, as it appears to 
3G 
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this house, these events are but too likely 
to lead.”’ 

Mr. William Smith said, that he was in- 
clined to pay the utmost respect to every 
thing that tell from his hon. friend, not 
only on account of his talents, but on ac- 
count of that industry with which he was 
known to attend to subjects of this nature ; 
and he had no doubt, but that the country 
held in just estimation the motives by 
which the conduct of his hon. friend was, 
in every instance, influenced. It was, 
therefore, with the utmost pain that he dif- 
fered from him upon any subject, still 
more, in the present instance. For his 
part, he did not see any great distinction 
between standing on a table at the Crown 
and Anchor, and standing on the floor at 
the London Tavern. He did not see any 
great distinction between meeting to cele- 


brate the birth-day of Mr. Pitt, and meet- | 


ing to celebrate that measure (Parliamen- 


tary Reform) most prominent in’ his poli- | 


tics, and one which perhaps those who 
supported him would be inclined to regard 
as the most distinguishing feature of his 
character. 
those who firmly believed, that the war 
at the commencement of the French Revo- 
lution was a defensive war on her part; 
but it appeared to him that the aggressions 
of France, since that period, particularly 
in the instance of the attack upon Spaia, 
which was accompanied with such enor- 
mous aggravations, entirely altered the 
complexion of the politics of Europe, and 
the nature and character of the war. He 
believed that France lad a disposition to 
attack Austria. Ile was extremely ready 
to agree, that his hon. friend had brought 
forward strong arguments in favour of the 
side of the question which he espoused ; 
at the same time, he considered them all 
reducible to one ground, namely, whether 
under any circumstances, any step should 
be taken for the preservation of Austria? 
He was averse to saying, that under any 
circumstances he would not agree that his 
majesty’s ministers should afford any such 
protection and support. Ifthe gentlemen 
who had some time ago conducted the af- 
fairs of government were still in power, he 
would be willing to confide in them; to 
the gentlemen now on the opposite side 
he was willing to give credit for integrity 
and honesty of intention ; and therefore, 
under the present circumstances, he 
thought himself bound to give them his 
confidence, and entrust them with the 
hieans necessary to the object they had -in 
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vicew.—He thought there would be an in- 
convenience and mischief to Austria at- 
tending the sending back those bills, un- 
discharged, infinitely greater than any ill 
consequence that was likely to arise from 
the precedent; and he was willing to 
contribute his sanction to the payment of 
them.—Before he sat down, he would take 
the liberty to advert to some other points, 
Ne had formerly made-some observations 
upon Sicily, which had given some of- 
fence. It was done in compliance with 
his parliamentary duty. [le thought it of 
the utmost importance, that that country 
should be capable of resistance, and he 
mucl* doubted whether it was placed in 
that situation which was calculated to ad- 
mit ef successful resistance. There was 
another topic upon which he would touch, 
that ef America. He could not sufficient- 
iy deprecate a practice which, he was 
sorry to say, obtained some kind of sanc- 
tion from the conduct of this country, 
that of condemning, as Droits of Admi- 
ralty, vessels that had the misfortune to 
approach her shore, under the confidence 
of an amicable disposition; but which on 
war breaking out in the mean time, were 
detained as prizes. The hon. member 
coucluded hisspeech with expressing a 
hope that his majesty’s ministers would 
hereafter give way to a more enlightened 
policy. 

Mr. C. Hutchinson spoke in favour of 
the vote of Credit, and thought a supply 
should be afforded to Austria, even al- 
though it enabled her to held out but for 
one week longer against the common 
enemy. He condemned the tedious and 
ill-concerted military operations of this 
government, who contrived to send our 
armies into the field always out of place 
and time. 

Mr. Ponsonby. The question before us, 
Sir, I take to be this; whether we shall 
grant three millions of money in the shape 
of a Vote of Credit, and leave it to the dis- 
cretion of his majesty’s ministers to apply 
soine part of it in support of the contest in 
which Spain, Portugal, and Austria are en- 
gaged against France? This, although 
much of other matter has been introduced 
into the discussion, is certainly the only 
point we have particularly to consider 
upon the present occasion. That we should 
enable his majesty’s ministers to assist 
Spain and Portugal with part of this mo- 
ney, every body seems to allow, as being 
reasonable, politic, and proper; the only 
doubt started is, as to how far we should 
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go, or whether we should go any length at 
all, i in assisting Austria? My own opinion, 
sir, upon this pomt, ce rtainly is, that mi- 
nisters must be vested with a discretionary 
power. I cannot say positively whether 
it be wise or not to assist Austria with 
money in our present circumstances. — It 
is impossible for me, with tle limited in- 
formation I am possessed of, to give a po- 
sitive opimion at the present moment; but 
thus far I am disposed to state, that in my 
opinion, any assistance we can afford to 
give her in that way, will not be of any 
real utility to her. If, however, ministers 
do advance any of that money to Austria, 
and can shew, upon another and a future 
occasion, that shere was good reason to 
imagine advantage was like ‘ly to arise trom 
it, even although. Austria should ultimately 
be unsuccessful, J shail not be then dis- 
posed to blame them. As to the mode in 
which this money has been asked for by 
Austria, I must observe that I perfectly 
agree with my hon. friend (Mr. Whit- 
bread) in thinking it most extraordinary. 
At the same time I am bound to add, that 
his majesty’s ministers will be deeply re- 
sponsible, if it should be found that any 
great encouragement had been held out by 
them to Austria, to induce ber so confi- 
dently to rely upon our assistance, though 





it may perhaps be justified, when we con- | 
. “ » { 
sider the nature and character of that power | 


against whom she is contending. When 
we are involved in the same struggle, lam 


' 


not disposed to condemn ministers for not | 


protesting those bills which Austria has 
lately drawn upon this country, but my 
firm opinion is, that Austria, in her present 
situation, is irretrievably ruined. I thought 
she would be reduced to that condition, 
before she drew the sword, and now when 
she has drawn it, I find no reason to alter 
that opinion. Iam much afraid it is not 
now in the power of this country to avert 
that calamity. If it could have been done 
it was our duty to have done it. As that 
power has undoubtedly been our great 


stay upon the continent of Europe, our ob- | 


ject should be to maintain her to the ut- 
most, as the greatest continental power 
competent to contend with France, and 
maintain a balance in Europe ; but now it 
is too late, when we find that France is de- 
terminéd to seize the opportunity of a fa- 
vourable moment to crush her, and render 
ner incapable of further resistance.—With 
regard to Portugal and Spain, the case is 
quite otherwise. We have already so far 


and have acted with them so long; have 
given them so much’ encouragement, and 
are so bound by stipulation and alliance 
with themselves and their cause, that it is 
impossible to retract, or that any one can 
say that we ought not to leave the money 
at the discretion of ministers, to bestow 
upon those powers as it may be necessary, 
and they shall think fit. Upon such an 
occasion as the present, it would be, per- 
haps, most discreet, to abstain from oller- 
ing any opinion as to what may happen, 
or as to what may be most for ihe interest 
of this country in the proceedings of go- 
vernment; but I cannot, Sir, consistently 
with ny own feelings, and the duty I owe 
to the country, refrain from hazarding one 
by way of caution, as to their future con- 
duct. My opinion is, that the contest of 
Spi ain and P *ortugal will wholly fail of the 
wished-for success, and that the power of 
France will become as completely predo- 
minant in these countries, as it is over any 
other part of Europe. What, then, does 
this country require on the part of minis- 
ters? It requires that they, as the govern- 
ment of the country, should, at a time when 
there is yet the means of doing it, take 
care to secure the insular and American 
possessions of Spain and Portugal, so as to 
place them out of the reach male France. 
When I say secure, I do not mean that 
this country should exercise any act of do- 
minion over these possessions, or steal 
them as plunder arising from the wreck of 
the Spanish cause. No; but I say that 
this country should, by the employment of 


‘its counsels and advice, together with the 
‘application of all its strength and means, 
| place South America, in particular, in that 
| state, in which it shall not be possible for 





France to make Joseph Buonaparté in re- 
ality, as he is already by assumed title, 
king of the Indies. I hope we are not so 
entangled by any of our engagements, as 
to F erdinand Vil, (who, alihough the law- 
ful monarch of Spain, is at present nothing 
more than a prisoner of Buonaparteé,) as to 
be prevented from availing ourselves of 
doing that which necessity might teach us 
we ought to do; I mean, of supporting 
any disposition that may be evinced by 
the people of South America to sct up a go- 
vernment of theirown. Ifthey choose to set 
up the government of Ferdinand the Vilth, 

be it so. This country should support them 
in following their own inclination, so far as 
is compatible with their interest and our se- 
curity. But if we put off taking our steps 


engaged ourselves with those countries, till a distant day, when the power of 
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France becomes thoroughly esta blished in 
Old Spain, she will find the means of draw- 
ing a part of South America along with it, 
under her dominion and controul.—I take 
the present opportunity of making this ob- 
servation, as, before the next session of par- 
liament commences, perhaps the time may 
Actually be past, in which this country 
can take any steps at ail upon the subject. 
Every one knows, that it is notin the power 
of gentlemen on this side of the house to 
have all that information that can enable 
us to form a correct Opinion ; ; but I only 
suggest, for the consideration of ministers, 
previous to that period, what I conceive to 
be for the real interests of the country.— 
There is also another subject upon which 


I wish to hazard an opinion by way of 
suggestion to his majesty’s ministers. If 


France succeed in Spain and Portugal, 
what will be the situation of those coun- 
tries ? All those individuals who have re- 
sisted the power of France, must expect 
from her that treatment which she has 
mever failed tu deal out towards thove in 
other countries that have resisted her. 
Whatever promises may be made to them 
in the moment of difficulty, France will 
mever look upon them but with a jealous 
eye; and will govern the: a with an over- 
bearing hand, and it. is therefore the in- 
terest of these ing cateaiea to unite with us 
in effecting whatever object may tend to 
the permanent mbonest of England ; for 1 ia 
doing so, they effect their own safety. If, 
therefo re, we must ¢ yult those ommaries en- 
tirely, we 
as little avail as possible to the naval 
power of France. When that crisisoceurs, 
we should have it concerted with the in 
habitants of those countries, that they 
should agree wiih us to des stroy their mark 
time power and ports as ellectually as pos- 
sible. France should be disabled from 
fitting out fleets from the ports of Lisbon, 
Cadiz, and Carihagena, against this coun- 
try. If the inhabitants should lose, or 
yield those fleets and naval arsenals, they 
ought to know that they are yieldin 

to the ene: y of their al ly s and thatif they 
are sincerely our friends, they ought io 
surrender thein to those who will and can 
manage thew for their advantage. I desire 
not that this country should by this pro- 
cedure and advice act the part of a pirate 
or of a treacherous ally: nor that we 
should forcibly destroy these ports I have 
mentioned. I mean no such thing. Bu 
J do mean, that the government should be 
upon its guard to use all possible means, 


ng them 
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in a proper season, to induce those, who 
now resist the power of France, to present 
the evil consequences that might subse- 
guen itly result from their subjugation, by 
rendering their naval foree of as little ad- 

vantage to the enemy as possible, and to 
enter into all our views ; for it is manifest 
to eve! ‘y nga that the first thing that any 
statesman at the head of the councils ef 
this country ought to look to is, to in. 
crease, as much as possible, the maritime 
power of England, and to destroy or dimi- 
nish that of France. We must look upon 
ourselves as wholly independent of the 
continent of Lurepe, cultivating the com- 
merce of all cther countries in the world, 
and by our maritime force directing our 
efiorts to exclude France trom that enjoy- 
ment.—I have thus, from a strong sense 
of duty, taken this opportunity of exciting 
the attention of ministers, between this pe- 
riod and next session, to what appears to 


me to be theonly means of ultimate s< lety 
for this country by securing what it pos- 
sesses; and increasing power in the 


same proportion as that of France, as the 
only means of enabling this country to 
ciose successfully the contest in which we 
are engaged, 

Mr. ‘Secretary Canning said, that what- 
ever shades of difference there might have 
becn in the speeches of the hon. gentle. 
men, yet the genera! result of them all 
was so much in javour of the proposed res 
solution, that he might agree with their 
general matter, and be dispensed from 
making any further observations. He 
should incline to act thus, were it not that 
he stood liabie to be chatlenged by the 
right hon. gent. who last spoke as: not 
having attended to lus call, though on 
many other occasions it might be said he 
had attended to calls of a more irregular 
tendency. ‘Lhere was but one part of the 
right bon. gent.’s spec ch which in detail 
he shoud consider it necessary to oppose, 
for inv fact an hon. gent. opposite (Mr. W. 
Smith) had, in what he s said, dismissed the 
other points which the right hon. gent. 
had stated. The sum which on this occa- 
sion was voted was the same which was 
ustial in war time, and upon the like occa- 
sions to grant. There could be no great 
jealousy in the house with respect io the 
sum or the method of its application. ‘The 
specific meniion of Austria in his majesty’s 

Message had not been, in fact considered 
as by any means necessary. If it had not 
becn for the peculiar exigencies of that 
country, she would not have proceded 
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to draw for pecuniary advances in ‘es 
manner she had done. ‘There were three 
grounds stated tor this vote of credit, any 
one even of which he should have thought 
sufficient to induce the acquiescence ot 
the ein and to insure the accustomed 
cont fidence in the discretion of his ma- 
jesty’s governmen t, that the sum would be 
proper vy applied to any exigency that 
micht arise. With recard to the sums for 
whicu the Austrion government had thought 
prop: +. without aay authority, to draw upon 
this country, he could assure the house, 
althonuzi it was determined to pay them, 
that such measures had been taken by re- 
monstraice and other means, as were cal- 
culate { to guard against such a case being 
drawn inte precedent. In the remon- 
strance, however, which had been made 
to Austria upon this occasion, care was 
taken that nothing should oceur, which 
could have the complexion of harshness, 
for the nature of the exigency and the 
difficult circumstances of the communica- 
tion with this country must, independently 
of other considerations, forbad the slightest 
resort to any thing of that deseription. 
From the manner in which something that 
sevens from him on a former occasion 
had been interpreted by the gentlemen on 
the other side, he thought i it necessary to 
repeat, that ministers left it entirely to 
Austria herself to consider the capacity of 
her own resources to cngage in the present 
contest, and to determine the question 
Whether the si‘uation in which he was 
placed with relation to the enemy, was to- 
lerable, or whether it was pre ‘ierable to 
make a strug vole for her liberation. Such, 
indced, was ¢ the conduct of this country 
“ie every other state. Austria was ad- 
vised to examine her awn internal strength, 

to compare it with the resources of the ene- 

my with which she had to contend, and not 
to look to any auxiliarysupport this country 
was capab ie: of atlording, to enable her to 
rise out of such a war with safety. His 
majesty’s government, therefore, although 
it did not discourage Austria from making 
an effort which she deemed necessary to her 
own honour and safety, could not be said 
to offer any counsels that could commit it- 
self mthe undertaking. But when Aus- 
tria had embarked in the contest, it was 
thought wise by our government to furnish 
every : assistance in its power. It was not 
that Austria, engaged in the war exclusive- 
ly to the aid of England, acting as a 
conductor to withdraw from its shores the 
influence of the dreaded lightning, but 
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it was under the impression, that as she 
had entered into, so she should either 
come whole out of the contest, or expect 
that her ruin would be the consequence.— 
Austria sought self-preservation. She de- 
termined rather to attack the enemy be- 
yond her trentiers, than by waiting his ap- 
proach, to afford facilities for her destruc- 
tion. Under the impression made by this 
situation of Austria it was, that every hon. 
gent. save one, had made an allowance for 
the manner in which she acted, respecting 
the advances demanded from this coun- 
try. The hon. gent. had not perhaps, in 
so decided a manner as on a former oc- 
casion, expressed his opinions on the ques- 
tion of justice on the side of Austria ; 
though not conrent with other presump- 
tions in favour of France, he had collected 
from the early periods of the revolutionary 
war materiais to show that all Europe had 
not acted with any other view than the par- 
tition of unotiending France. The hon. 
gent. here resced only on exploded doca- 
ments, which were known to be forgeries, 
representing the princes of Europe in 
the light of partitioners, and which docu- 
ments were current at that period when all 

jarope was inundated by representations 
against the crowned beads and old estab- 
lishments of the continent. On this oc- 
casion there was the precedent of the Op- 
pressed rising againstthe oppressor. ‘The 
hon. gent. had said much of Austria not 
turning round tril she siw France engaged 
in another quarter. Was it to be ex- 
pected that Austria should patiently 
and unresistingly wait tii France had 
thought proper to swallow her up? 
He could not persuade hiinseli to ac- 
quiesce in the gloomy torebodings of the 
hon. gent.; because though Ansiria might 
nitimately fall, it would Le setting an ex- 
ample of hopelessness and submission 
even then to despair. He would say, that 
the powers which now assisted the enemy 
in his exertions would perhaps, ere the 
last act was accomplished, regret that they 
had ever united their means with his. If 
it should prove, that even after the cap- 
ture of its capital, the heart of Austria 
had yet remained entire, then was her 
situation much superior to what it was at 
any former period. If the example of 
the contest in Spain, in which alone the 
arms of |rance had been as yet opposed 
with eflect, should be imitated in Austria, 
he saw no reason to justify despondency 
as to the Austrian cause. With respect 
to Spain and Portugal, all were of one 
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the assistance to be rendered to them. 
Tie could not, however, but observe, that 
the speech of the right hon. gent. (Mr. 
Ponsonby) would place ministers in a 
situation of considerable difficulty. The 
last session awarning came from the other 
side of the house on this subject, to the ef- 
fect that ministers should abstain from any 
thing which would look like the exclusive 
consideration of British interests. They 
now were bequeathing a legacy of cau- 
tion rather to provide for areverse than for 
success, and thus encouraged in this in- 
stance what they on a former occasion 
disavowed. The advice of the right 
hon. gent. might in fact, if followed, fur- 
nish him with a certain ground of attack 
against ministers. Between these two 
contradictery courses, ministers were placed 
in such a situation, that he had no doubt 
that which ever should be pursued, the 
party to which the right hon. gent. be- 
jonged would contrive to find materials for 
censure. Thus the right hon. gent. would 
in either point of the dilemma have the 
best of the argument over ministers. 
Wich respect to the observations that had 
fallen from an hon, gent., in relation to the 
maritime rights exercised by Great Bri- 
iain in the detention of neutral vessels : 
he besought those philosophers and theo- 
rists, who were so fond of recommending 
their abstract notions of justice to the 
adoption of ministers, particularly re- 
specting our maritime ascendancy, which 
might, and no doubt was sometimes abused, 
to consider the character of the enemy 
whom we had to encounter, and to re- 
flect whether we ought to disarm ourselves 
of any retaliation upon him, by whom no 
principle of justice whatever was heid 
sacred. When it was considered that in 
all the countries of Kurope British pro- 
perty had been confiscated ; when it was 
considered that contrary to the mitigated 
practice of the law of nations in modern 
times, if not contrary to the recorded 
law, the persons of unoffending travellers 
had been seized not only in France but 
in every country under the direction of 
France, it must be manifest that if there 
was any thing in the maritime practice of 
this country which ought to be modified, 
it should be so modified, not by an act of 
the parliament, but by a mutual arrange- 
ment with the other powers of Europe. 
It would be most unwise to seizea mo- 
ment of unexampled violence as the fittest 
for disarming ourselves of a practice so 
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opinion as to the propriety and policy of | 
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long adhered to, and which had woven 
itself into the principles of our maritime 
warfare. As to the connections between 
this country and the island of Sicily, he 
had formerly made some observations 
to the house relative to the right which it 
was asserted Great Britain had acquired 
by defending Sicily to interfere in the 
melioration of her internal aflairs. He 
differed widely from the hon. gent. op- 
posite in thinking, that a period when 
a British garrison was in a country was 
the period when recommendations of the 
nature alluded to ought to ‘be made, 
The blessings enjoyed under the British 
constitution were the effect of gradual, not 
of sudden improvement. It was not be- 
cause we carried in our bosoms the image 
of that constitution, that we should ex- 
pect to see it reflected in every other 
country. It was to be hoped that any 
nation whose intercourse and union with 
Great Britain were intimate, would § gra- 
dually imbibe the feelings of Great Bri- 
tain; but it could not be expected that 
16,000 bayoneited philosophers would 
suddenly produce the effect which in 
Great Britain bad been the result of the 
Revolutions, and the accumulated wisdom 
of ages.—After adverting to the allusions 
made to the speech imputed to him at a 
late Meeting, at the London Tavern, to 
the formation of which he declared he 
gave no assistance whatever, the right 
hon. gent. begged it to be understood, 
that he never expressed any disapproba- . 
tion of the discussion of politics at such 
meetings, his observations always ap- 
plying to the nature and character of such 
discussions. He cid not object to the 
practice but to the matter. Before he 
sat down, he could not avoid saying a 
few werds on what had fallen from the 
hon. gent. respecting the appomtment 
of a British minister to Spain. The hon. 
gent. had said, that this country had given 
the worst proof of its intentions towards 
Spain by the choice that bad been made : 
and he had grounded this assertion on 
the presumption that the charges which 
had been made against that noble lord’s 
conduct in India were well founded. 
But whatever might be the hon. gent.’s 
opinion of the noble lord’s conduct, he 
had no right to presume that the house 
or that his majesty’s ministers would be 
influenced by that opinion. For his part, 
he believed there could scarcely be found 
another individual to deny that marquis 


| Wellesley possessed all those great and 
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splendid endowments which must qualify 
any man to act a distinguished part on 
the political theatre ; nor did he believe 
that there would be found in the empire 
another individual to assert that any thing 
had passed in that house, by which the 
country ought to be induced to forego the 
advantage of lord Wellesley’s talents. 

Mr. Ponsonby in explanation said, that, 
last session, he refused to give any opi- 
nion or advice, as to what conduct ought 
to be pursued towards Spain and Portu- 
gal: he then declined, because he was in 
perfect ignorance of the actual situation 
of affairs, nothing having transpired. He 
was not so at the present time; he there- 
fure gave his advice, and his decided opi- 
nion was, that if far other measures were 
not taken by his majesty’s ministers, 
France would ultimately subdue the pe- 
ninsula. 

Lord H. Petty said, he was surprized 
that on a former night so much stress 
should have been laid on speeches at pub- 
lic dinners, when one of the ministers of 
the crown, had, at a tavern, made a decla- 
ration as to foreign politics, and excused 
himself in that house, by saying, it was 
the first time he was led into the indiscre- 
tion. He hoped the right hon. Secretary 
(Mr. Canning) would reap the same bene- 
fit from his first night’s experience, as a 
noted person, who was eternally exclaim- 
ing against gambling, and who stated that 
he was so inveterate against that vicious 
practice, because he had once attempted 
it, and lost the chief part of his fortune, 
from which time he never gambicd. le 


trusted, therefore, the right hon. S-ris- 


tary had exhibited for the fi: 
time. ’ 
dered it a matter of great imporiance, how 


ana last 


With respect to Ansiv'a, he consi- | 
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they laid down a precedent, which micht 
put parliament in a situviion ia which it; 


would be obliged to grant succonr agai 
its will. 
word of the right hon. geni., that no im- 


He was inclined to take the | 


proper inducement was held forih to Aus- | 


tria, to incline her to go to war. Infor- 
mation, however, should be laid before the 
house, or submitted to the inspection of a 
committee on the subject. With respect 
to the assistance which it might be deem - 
ed expedient to afford Austria, fer the fur- 
ther prosecution of the war, it was quite 
another matter. He felt that she was left 
no other alternative than war or subjuga- 
tion; she found herself in the last gasp of 
her existence, and it became her to make 
a last struggle ; but this country was 


— 
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bound to consider of what use the degree 
of assistance which she was able to con- 
tribute, was likely to be; whether the 
very small and limited supply in her 
power to bestow, was likely to enable 
that country to resist the power of France? 
and whether what would be much for 
England to give, might not be little for 
Austria to receive ?—From this view of 
the subject, he saw the strong necessity for 
economising our resources; it was not 
economising merely for ourselves, but for 
Europe and the world at large. The 
period might arrive when the restoration 
of a new order of things would depend 
upon England alone; in the prespect of 
which she ought to be studious of econo- 
my.—With regard to the dilemma in 
which they were placed respecting Spain, 
if his majesty’s ministers took the wrong 
side it would not be extraordinary ; if the 
right, they still might not be exempted 
from reproaches—(Hear! hear! from the 
Ministerial side.) «I mean, said his lord- 
ship, if they choose the right side, and de- 
termine to give assistance to Spain, they 
may yet make such an application of the 
force—they may so divide, scatter and 
delay it, as to expose themselves to the 


just reproaches of the country” (Hear! 


hear! from the opposition.) He agreed 
in the principle which the right hon. gent. 
had laid down (though it was a new one 
for that gentleman to adopt) that they 


sheuld suffer any thing rather than com- 
promise the honour of the country. The 
varning ef his right hon. friend was a good 
one; they should not lightly hazard an 
| expenditure of money and of blood ; but 
erve them for that great effort which 

the» might be called upon to make, and 


jnoped would succeed in making, at no 
listant period. 

Mr. Whitbread then moved the Address, 
which was negatived without a division, 
and the Resolutions of the Committee were 


| acreed to. 


o 








HOUSE OF LORDS 
Thursday, June }. 

[Kixne’s MessaGE RESPECTING THE 
Ciercy.] . Upon the order of the day, for 
taking into consideration the Message from 
his majesty, relative to the Clergy. 

The Earl of Liverpool, before moving an 


| Address, in answer to his majesty’s most 


gracious Message, observed, that it was in- 
tended to extend the bounty of parliament 
to small livings, under 190. per annum. 
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From the returns made of all the livings | 


in the several dioceses of the kingdom, ex- 
cepting four, of which the return was not 
ret made, there were in all about 11,700; 
out of these, 3,291 were livings under 1500. 
per annum ; upwards of 800 did net ex- 
ceed 50/. a year; and of those which were 
above 50/. and not exceeding 100/. per 
annum, there were upwards of 2,000; but 
it was not altogether unsatisfactory, there 
was so large a proportion of greater livings, 


and that the proportion of those under 1501. 


was no greater than about a third. It was 
highly i incumbent on the legislature to do 
all in their power to better the situation of 

a class of men, who, of all others, were 
saan serviceable to their country. For 
this purpose, it had been thought proper 
by his majesty” s government, that, agree- 
ably to the system 2 of an act of parliament, 
which created what was called Queen 
Ann’s Bounty, application should be made 
this year to the other house of parliament, 
for a grant of 100,000/. which might in the 
same manner be appropriated to the in- 
crease of these smal! livings. Inthe mean 
time, he wished it to be understood that 
this was only a temporary measure for 
their relief; it preceded a system which, 
he trusted, in the next session of parlia- 
ment, would be provided, for a more 
speedy and efiectual increase of all these 
small livings. He thought, at present, 
there was not much necessity for saying 
more on the subject, and concluded by 
moving an humble Address, in answer to 
his majesty’s Message, assuring his majesty 
of their readiness to concur in every mea- 
sure which could promote so desirable an 
object as that recommended in the Mes- 
sage. 

Viscount Sidmouth said, he could assure 
the house it was not with any wish tothrow 
any objection in the way of extending the 
bounty of ‘parliament to a class of indivi- 
duals so deserving, that he rose to express 
his sentiments on the motion proposed for 
their lordships consideration. No man 
was more anxious than himself that the 
liberality of parliament should be extend- 
ed to those small livings under 1501. per 
annum; but he was apprehensive they 
were now called upon to agree to a mea- 
sure without sufficient explanation, and 


which was to be left to the other house of 


parliament ; from those votes, he was led 
to conclude, the grant would come before 
their lordships at the end of the session, in 
the Appropriation Act. 

The Earl of Liverpool shortly explain- 
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ed: the purport of this measure was only 
for the present year, and the grant would 
be disposed of on the principle of Queen 
Ann’s Bounty. 

Viscount Sidmouth continued to be of 
opinion, that ihe manner adopted would 
leave their lordships an. opportunity of only 
an imperfect discussion, as in the present 
instance on the message itself. He com. 
pared it to Mr. Palmer’s Claim ; and their 
lordships should now, as they did then, 
entertain a jealous sevse of any infringe- 
ment upon their privileges. 

Lord Harrowby entered into the merits 
of the measure under discussion. He cons 
ceived the privileges of the house would 
not, in the smallest degree, be affected by 
the present proceeding ; he shewed that 
the grant on Mr. Palmer’s Claim would 
not resemble the present; the former was 
unprecedented, whereas the latter had been 
recognised by the legislature in a former 
act of parliame nt. He compared the difli« 
culty of increasing small livings, in the 
reign of Queen Ann, with that of the pre- 
sent times; there was on this account 
much room to be gratified. At that time, 
it was calculated it would take 203 years to 
increase small livings to fifty pounds a 
year, and 310 more to increase thein to one 
hundred. This consideration probably 
led to the tardiness which ensued, and 
started difficulties in the way of their ins 
crease, accounted insurmountable. But, 
in the present times, on a moderate calcu- 
lation, thirty-nine or forty years would 
produce what it was before calculated 
would require 203 years, and the other 


| period of 510 years would be equaily re- 


duced in proportion. His lordship con- 
tended strenuously forthe importance and 
the policy of attending to the interest and 
comfort of those clergymen who possessed 
small incomes. 

The Duke of Norfolk coincided with the 
sentiments of the noble viscount. He was 
sorry the session of parliament did not 
commence in November, and thereby af- 
ford more time for the discussion of impor- 
tant business, and preveut their attendance 
during the hot months, and during that 
season of the year when many of their 
lordships were called upon to attend their 
respective duties in the country The 
contrary practice, in his opinion, prevent- 
ed, on the present occasion, that necessary 
discussion which ought to precede sach an 
important measure as that under consi- 
derati ion. 

The Address was unanimously agreed te. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Thursday, June 1. 


(Lorp Borenersn.] Colonel Shipley 
rose, agreeably to the notice he had given 
on the subject of the papers, saleaine to 
lord Burghersh’s commission as a Jieut.- 
colonel inthe army. Trom circumstances 


which had occurred, he was happy to’ 


think, that it was not necessary for him to 
proceed in this business. He must, how- 
ever, be allowed to say that, in bringing 
the appointment in question under the 
consideration of that house, he had not 
been actuated by any personal motive, or 
by any feeling of hostility to the noble 
lord who was the object of it. The noble lord 
had done nothing wrong. It could be no- 
thing but a praise-worthy motive which 
could induce him to court preferment in 
the army, which, while it was an honour- 
able, was also a laborious and hazardous 
profession. As for himself, he was solely 
actuated by a regard for the public ser- 
vice. He felt regret that the noble lord 
had been deprived of that rank to which 
he had so lately been promoted. He 
hoped that the circumstance would not de- 
prive the country of the services of so 
gallant and meritorious an officer, as he 
was given to understand the noble lord 
had proved himself to be. He must, 
however, be allowed to congratulate the 
country on the result of the present busi- 
ness, as it proved that due regard would al- 
ways be paid to the opinion of parliament 


and of thecountry. He congratulated the . 


service on the victory which had thus been 
gained over ministers; and by which an 
assurance was held out to them, that no 
deviation would be suffered to exist in the 
regulations of the army, when any such 
deviation was fairly and fully made the 
subject of investigation. Having said 
thus much, and again declaring himself to 
have been entirely free from every private 
or party motive, he begged leave to with- 
draw his motion.—Leave was given ac- 
cordingly. 

[JupGes’ Sataries.] The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer rose to move the order 
of the day, for the house resolving itself 
into a committee upon the proposed Aug- 
mentation of the Salaries of the Judges. 

Mr. H. Martin declared his anxiety to 
learn whether it was proposed to detray 
the amount of the proposed increase out 
of the reduction of the Sinecure offices 
connected with our judiciary establish- 
ments ; a measure strongly recommen led 
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by the most able reports of committees of 


that house. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer did not 
think that the present question should de- 
peud upon the nature or quantum of these 
proposed reductions. He considered the 
mcrits of the increase stood upon intrinsic 
grounds, and that the other was an after 
consideration. He then moved, that the 
Speaker do leave the chair for the purpose 
of going into a Committee. 

Mr. H. Martin expressed his anxiety to 
guard against any misconception or pa 
representation of his opinions. He wa 
distinctly a friend to ‘the principle of the 1e 
measure, upon the ground that to the 
great and valuable services of the judicial 
administration such an increase was high- 
ly necessary. But whilst he did justice 
to the judge, he also thought that it should 
not hes withheld from the people. Feur- 
teen years ago, after very laborious in- 
vestigations, a Committee of that house 
had recommended the cessation of Sine- 
cure offices, connected with the courts of 
law, to the amount of 27,879/. With such 
information before the lrouse and the coun- 
try, he asked whether the public were 
called upon to pay additional and deserved 
salaries to the Judg ges, that was not the 
proper moment to ask the minister who 
proposed it, whether it was bis intention to 
meet such an additional augmentation 
from the fund, which must arise from the 
recommended reduction of useless offices 
in the courts of law? The answer to the 
question he was solicitous to obtain, as it 
would determine his support to the par- 
ticular motion of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer forbore 
to pledge himself to any conclusive course 
of conduct, relative to the reduction cf 
those offices. ‘The present measure stood, 
he contended, upon wholly independent 
grounds, without any reference whatso- 
ever to the subordinate offices connected 
with such situations. 

Lord H. Petty also considered the pre- 
sent proposition wholly distinct from any 
reference to its collateral consequences. 
it was merely, whetiier im the present state 
of the public circumstances, the country 
was not called upon to render the elev ated 
situation of a judge more commensurate 

ith the labour he performed, and the 
dignity he was bound to support. 

‘The Speaker then left the chair, and the 
house went into a Committee. 

The Chanecllor of the Exchequer, afte 2) 

gH 
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various preliminary observations, stated 
the object of his intended. resolution, 
namely; to vote from the consolidated fund, 
such a sum as would ailord 1,000/. a year 
additional, both to the chief barons and 
justices, and to the puisne judges of the 
courts of law in England. In pressing 
such a measure upon the house, he was 
aware that it would feel the necessity of 
enabling the elevated individuals in the 
administration of justice in this kingdom, 
to support that decent and due dignity ; ; 
at the same time that such a course should 
not trench upon their property as indi- 
viduals, or upon the future interests of 
their family. With respect to the other 
judiciary establishments of the united 
kingdom, he had to propose an increase at 
present only for the judges of Wales; 
taking the same standard as he did in the 
former instance, merely to make the real 
income equal to the nominal, he proposed 
an increase for the Welsh judges to the 
amount of 3002. a2 year.—With respect to 
Scotland and Ireland he was obliged to 
postpone any measure upon the subject. 
The house was aware that within a very 
short period a considerable alteration had 
taken place in the constitution of the court 
of session in Scotland. Until that altera- 
tion was fully completed, and its effects 
visible, the delay of such consideration 
could not, in his opinion, be deemed im- 
proper. And as to Ireland, alihough he 
had received a letter from the Lord Chan- 
cellor of that country, stating the equally 
streng claims of the Irish Judges to an 
auginentation of their salary, yet he was 
not, withont further information on the 
subject, at present inclined to vote any 
similar proposition relative to that part of 
the empire. He wished at the same time 
to be understood, as giving no improper 
partiality, but as anxious that each mea- 
sure should be brought forward upon the 
due occasion. He then moved, ‘That there 
be voted a sum of 40,c00/. out of the 
consolidated fund for that purpose. 

Lord If, Petty supported this measure, 
so necessary to the proper establishment 
of dignified and exalted chara 
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icters, Who 
had always refrained from interference in 
politics. He trusted that it would be a 
spontaneous measure with every party in 
the house. Under all governments, the 
purity of the judicial establishment was 
never called in question, so that from the 
ast, we might anticipate security on t! dat 
Pend for the future. 
Mr, ©, Wyna, from the extended nature 
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of the Welsh circuits, did not think the aug- 
mentation proposed to the Welsh Judges: a 
sufficient one. He proposed, therefore, 
by way of amendment, that the augmen- 
tation should be 500/. per ann. instead of 
3001. He knew many respectable per- 
sons, who, on being applied to, in order 
that they should fill those places, declined, 
on the ground of the great expences. 

Mr. Bankes supported the amendment, 
and wished that the Welsh Judges should 
be excluded from parliament, on the con- 
stitutional principle that it was not right 
that those whowere concerned in the exe- 
tion should have any share in the legisla- 
tive part. , 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, the 
proposition of the hon. gent. deserved 
more consideration before it should be 
adopted, as it would tend perhaps to over- 
turn the present judicature of Wales. 
Ile could not agree with another hon. gent. 
that the Welsh Judges acted in a per- 
petual judicial character as the Judges of 
England did. ‘ 

Mr. Adam defended the proposition of 
further augmentation to tke Welsh Judges, 
and hoped that those of Scotland, on ac- 
count of their labour, would be shortly 
placed in situations relative to those of the 
English Judges. 

The Amendment of Mr. Wynn was 


‘further supported by Mr. Bathurst, Mr. 


Horner, lord Milton, and Mr. W. Smith. 

Mr. Spencer Stanhope did not approve of 
the Weish Judges being admitted as mem- 
bers of parliament. 

Mr. Whitbread did not oppose the aug- 

mentation of the salaries, but asserted the 
expediency, at the present moment, of di- 
recting that public justice should be car- 
ried into distant parts of the island twice 
instead of once a year. He thought, also, 
that a Welsh judge ought no longer to be 
allowed to sit in the house of commons, or 
to hold an office under the crown. He 
supported the opinion of his hon. friend 
(Mr. Martin), that the sinecure places in 
the courts of justice should go to make 
the increase proposed in the salaries of the 
judges. If these offices were not abolished 
at the present moment, at least a pledge 
ought to be given, that at some given pe- 
riod the sentiments of the committee, 
which had laid a Report on the table 
onthe subject, would be taken into due 
consideration. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer did not 
think that the time of the judges would 
allow them to go the northern circuit 
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twice im the year; but this might be a 
subject of after consideration. As to the 
proposition of excluding the Welsh judges 
from the house of commons; if such are- 
gulation were at present adopted, it would 
appear to be pointed at an individual who 
had always been most zealous in the dis- 
charge of his public duties. Nor was this 
properly the subject before the house. 

Mr. G. Vaasittart thought, that this was 
the time for declaring that the place of 
Clerk of Assize should not be sold in future. 

Mr. Ponsonby was of opinion, that in 
granting an augmented salary to the 
Judges, the house ought not to mix any 
other question with that before them. 

Mr. Witberforce stated, that many com- 
plaints had reached him of the inconve- 
nience sustained in the north, on account 
of there not being two assizes in the year. 

After afew words from lord Milton, Mr. 
C. Wynn, and the Attorney General, the 
original resolution, and also a resolution 
for granting to the Welsh judges an addi- 
tional salary of 400/. per annum, were 
agreed to.—The house having been re- 
sumed, the Report was ordered to be re- 
ceived to-morrow. 

{Mr. Curwen’s Rerorm Bitt.] On the 
motion of Mr. Corwen, the house resolved 
itself into a committee on the Seats in Par- 
Jiament Bill, Mr. Wharton in the Chair, 


The Right Honourable the Speaker rose, 
and addressed the Committee as follows: 


Mr. Wharton ;—Before you proeeed to 
put the Question of Reading this Bill a 
first time, I wish to offer myself to your 
notice : 

And although I am at all times un- 
willing to request the attention of the 
Committee of this House, thinking that I 
should render them no service by mixing 
in their general Debates, and feeling also 
the inconvenience of being precluded 
afterwards by my other duties in this 
Tlouse from explaining or defending my 
opinions in any subsequent stage of dis- 
cussion; nevertheless there are some sub- 
jects of a paramoust importance, upon 
which I do conceive that I have a per- 
sonal duty imposed upen me (and perhaps 
the House may think in some degree an 
official duty) to deliver the sentiments 
which I entertain :—And such is the pre- 
sent. 

The Question now before us, is no less 
than this—Whether the Seats in this House 
shall be henceforth publicly saleable ?—A 
proposition, at the sound of which, our 


Ancestors would have startled with indig- 
nation; but a practice, which m these 
days and within these wails, in utter ob- 
livion of every former maxim and feeling 
of Parliament, has been avowed and jus- 
' tified. 

We are now, however, come to a pass 
from which we have no retreat. Upon 
this Question we must decide, Aye or No. 
To do nothing is to do every thing. If 
we forbear to reprobate this traffic, we 
give it legality and sanction. And ualess 
we now proceed to brand and stigmatize 
it by a prohibitory Law, | am firmly per- 
suaded that even before the short remnant 
of this Session is concluded, we shall see 
that Seats in this House are advertised for 
sale by Public Auction: And we shall 
have brought a greater scandal upon Par- 
| liament and the Nation, than this country 
| has ever known since Parliaments have 
had an existence. 

According to the course which these 
| Debates have taken, three distinet points 
| have been put in issue: First, Whether 

the traffic be a Political Evil ; in the next 
| place, Whether it be any Parliamentary 
| Offence ; and lastly, whether there is any 
safe and practicable Remedy by which 
this mischief can be put down for the time 
to come. 

Sir ; Into the first point, Whether this 
| be a Political Evil, I do not mean to enter 

at any length; nor is it necessary to my 
purpose. 

That the Influence of Property in main- 
taining Civil Order is of the highest im- 
portance, no man living can doubt : it is 
the firmest cement to all the relations of 
socia! life, it gives Stability to the State, 
and Prosperity to the Empire. That the 
Possessions of Property may, and must, 
and ought to have a predominating Influ- 
ence in the Election of Members to serve 
in this house, I think is equally clear. 
But, that, abandoning all their legitimate 
rights of Influence, and laying aside all 
the virtuous and generous Motives of 
Friendship, Affection, and the fair pre- 
ference of Talents and Integrity to fill 
places of such high Public Trust, they 
should go to a shameless and open mar- 
ket ; that they should sell the Attach- 
ment of their Friends, Neighbours, and De- 
pendants, for dry and sordid gain; and 
sell it to utter Strangers, of whose Qualities 
they can have no other Estimate than the 
Weight of their Purses; this does indeed 
appear to me to be a great Pelitical Evil, 
and a great Public Grievance. It deggades 
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and debases the habits of the higher ranks 
of life. who countess their own sense of the 
nature of these transactions, by the con- 
cealment with which they seek to cover 
them: It taints also and contaminates 
the general Character of Parliament: and 
it furnishes the most formidable weapons 
to those who are professing, and I am will- 
ing to believe sincerely professing, to re- 
Jorm, but as I fear, are, in truth and in 
iact, by the tendency of their endea- 
vours, labouring to eubzert the entire Sys- 
tem of our Pari: amentary Representation. 

With respect, Sir, to the next Question, 
whether these practices are any Parlia- 
mentary Offence. That itis a high Parlia- 
mentary Offence, every page of our His- 


tory, Statutes, and Journals appears to | 


me to bear evidence. 

Iv is essential. to the very idea of Elec- 
tions that they should be free. (a) Such is 
the antient language of the Statute of 
Westminster in the reign of Edward the 
First, speaking of Elections in general (6): 
such also is the modern language of the 
Bill of Rights, with reference specifically 
to the Elec tion of Members to serve in 
Parliament ;(c) and we have a memorable 
instance inthe year immediately follow- 
ing the Revolution of the sense in which 
this fundamental principle was understood, 
in the case of the Cinque Ports ; for by a 
Statute inthe Second o: William and Mary, 
it is not enacted only, but declared, that 
tor the Lord Warden to nominate or re- 
commend any Member to serve in any 
Port or Place within his jurisdiction, was 
a violation ofthe Freedom of Parliaments, 
and contrary to the Antient Laws and 
Constitution of the Realm. (d) 

In the description of these Offences, 
which constitute a Violation of our Privi- 
leges, there is nothing technically narrow, 
but the Rule is to be tried by its sub- 
stantial Effects. Force, Fraud, Corrupt 
practices and undue influence of any sort, 
by which the freedom of Elections is con- 
trolled, have been.reprobated in all ages. 

These Offences, if pursued as matter of 
personal delinquency, were antiently tria- 
ble before the Committee of Privileges; if 
they touched the Seat, they were cogniza- 
ble in the Committee of Elections. Ata 
Jater period, f Anno 1592] when these Com- 
mittees were united, allsuch offences were 
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of course tried indiscriminately before this 
joint jurisdiction. And so things centinued 
until happily the functions of the Com- 
mittee of Elections were transferred by 
the Grenville Act to a better Tribunal. 
But the general conservation and vin- 
dication of our Rights and Privileges, 
except so far as divested by special 
Statute, still resides, as we all know, in 
the House at large, and its Cominittee of 
Privileges. » 

Whoever therefore looks into the pro- 
ceedings of all these several jurisdictions 
according to their different periods, wiil 
find abundant traces of the inquiries which 
have been instituted, and the censures which 
have followed upon offences of all these 
descriptions. And from the period of the 
Revolution, we may see them exemplified in 
the prosecutions conducted by sir Edward 
Seymour against the Directors of the New 
East India Company in the reign of King 
Wiliiam ; in the Reports of the Secret 
Committee upon the last ten years of Sir 
Robert Walpole’s administration during 
the last reign; in the charge brought 
against Lord North upon the Milbourn 
Port Election, and the general character 
of these Ofiences is evidenced by all the 
language of similar proceedings, in our 
own time. 

But, Sir, beyond this:—Practices of this 
description are not only offences by the 
Law of Parliament, they have been long 
since adjudged to be criminal by the Com- 
mon Law of the Realm. 

The Bribery of Votes was adjudged by 

the Court of King’s Bench, in the early 
part of the present Reign, to have been 
a Common Law Offence, (e) even though 
no precedents could be adduced to show 
it, and to have been punishable as such 
long before its encreased prevalence made 
Parliament deem it necessary to restrain it 
by special Statytes(f). And in like man- 
ner any previous agreement or compact to 
conirol the Votes of Electors (even al- 
though the Electors are not themselves 
bribed) has been adjudged. to be illegal 


-upen general grounds of policy and juris- 





prudence. Such was the Case which 
arose in the Burgh of Stirling in the year 
1773, (g) where some of the Town Coun- 
cil had entered into a corrupt Agreement 
to divide the Profits of the Burgh, and 





(a) 2.Doug. p. 402. 
(b) 3 Edw. I. c. 5. 
(c) 1W. & M. Sess. 2. c. 2, 
(d) 2W. & M. Sess. 1. c,7 





(e) K. y. Pitt & Mead, Burr. Blackstone. 

(f) 7 W. Il. 2 Guest. 

(g) 2 Doug. p. 412. 
Elections, 
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what they were also pleased to call the 
Parliamentary Profits, and to bring no per- 
son into the Magistracy but such as should 
vote with them upon all Parliamentary 
Elections ; under this Agreement, Elec- 
tions were had and passed unanimously. 
But when this Agreement was discoveged 
and questioned, although it was manifest 
that the other Electors were neither party 
nor privy to the Agreement, nor had pro- 
fited thereby, the Court of Session not only 
declared the Agreement itself to be iile- 
gal, unwarrantable, and contra bonos mores, 
but also that by reason of the undue influ- 
ence under which such Eleciions were had, 
all those Elections were void and null. 
This Judgment afterwards came by Ap- 
peal to the House of Lords, and was there, 
in November 1775, atiirmed.—At a later 
date, another question of this sort came be- 
fore an Election Committee under the 
Grenviile Act, from the county of Ber- 
wick, in 1751. (2) The Petition there 
stated that two of the Candidates had by 
themselves, and friends, combined to con- 
trol the Election, by chusing first one oi 
those two Caudidates, who siovid sit for a 
certain number of years or sessions, and 
then that the other suould be c'ected to 
succeed him. ‘The Election Committee 
before whom that Case was tried and 


proved, reported the Agreement to be cor- 


rupt and illegai, and voided the Election. 


What, therefore, it remains for us to do 
is plain, And as our Ancestors, when they 
found the censyres of Parliament, and the 
decisions c: tie Common Law, were in- 
sufficicnt (% restrain the growing practice 
of Jsiibe: y to Voters, proceeded to super- 
add tue cumulative penalties of the Statute 
Law; so «iso it is for us, who have before 
us such flagrant proofs that the traflic in 
Seats dus breken through the existing 
checks, to put it down by a new Prohibi- 
tory Law. 

And now, Sir, we are brought to the 
last consideration—whether we can by 
any safe and practicable Remedy suppress 
the mischief: And of this I have no doubt, 
if with sincerity and diligence we apply 
ourselves to the task. 

Accoyding to my views of this subject, 
the Committee wil! perceive, that I must 
naturally desire in the first place that our 
Law should be in itself declaratory ; lest 
we should impair the principle which we 
are endeavouring to strengthen. ‘The de- 
finition or description of the offence should 


~~ 








(h) Com, Jour. vol, 38, 


also be marked with such a degree of 
precision that we may not include in it 
things or consequences beyond our own 
intentions. And the prohibitory provisions 
should be such as are most analogous te 
the rest of our Election Laws upon corre- 
sponding cases. 

Of course, the honourable Member who 
has brought in the present Bill will not 
be surprized that 1 should think he has 
fallen suort of the true point, in not mak- 
ing it declaratory. As to the main part 
of his enactments, he wii! also be prepared 
for my dissenting from the use of such 
lix and wide modes of expression as he 
has employed ; a detect into which it is 
no peculiar reproach for him tu have fallen, 
as our modern forms of legisiation have 
too much inveived all our provisions in 
language so cumbrous that it is generally 
difticult to discover their sense and sub- 
stance, through the multitude of words 
with which they are overcharged. But 
beyond this, it is quite impossible for me 
to consent to that part of his proposed 


| enactment which makes the tenure of 


Seats in this House dependent upon Judg- 
ments to be obtained in the Courts below, 
or in any way puts the trial of our own 
Rights out of our own accustomed juris- 
diction. 

With regard to the Oath proposed by 
the hon. gentleman, it is such in its pre- 
sent form as I should entirely object to. I 
do not know that a proper Oath for a 
proper purpose is in itself an exception- 
able provision by law. Nor doI think 
that for solemnity or importance, so long 
as any Oaths are used in Election Laws, 
that any occasion for it could be more 
suitable ; agreeing as 1 do very much with 
sir William Blackstone in opinion, that 
the Oath, if administered to the elected, 
would be far more effectual than when 
given to the elector. Nevertheless, know- 
ing that to many persons any form of Oath 
whatever upon this subject would be 
highly obnoxious, and not thinking it in- 
dispensably necessary to the eflicacy of 
the Bill, I should not be disposed to insist 
upon it. 

What I should require would be, that 
the party who purchased should not reap 
the profit of his bargain, but should fall 
under the same disability as that enacted 


| by the Act of Wm. the Third, which I 


think would be improved also, if it ex- 
cluded him not for that vacancy alone, but 
for the whole Parliament. _The party who 
received the price of his venality should 
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also of course forfeit it, with any further 
penalty which it might be thought right 
to superadd. 

And, beyond this, I would think it a 
proper course to declare it by positive 
jaw, what is implied by the judgments 
which I have already cited—that by such 
traffic each party becomes guilty of a 
Misdemeanor. 

Upon the whole, Sir, that for which I 
am most anxious is the establishment of 
the principle; being firmly persuaded that 
honourable minds, which may have hi- 
therto deviated from what I think was the 
straight path of their duty or may have been 
made to vacillate by the practices which 
they saw prevailing around them with im- 
punity—will shrink from them with ab- 
horrence, when they find them condemned 
by a specific law: And other men, if ac- 
tuated by motives less honourable, will be 
restrained by fears not less efficacious. 

I shall therefore listen with satisfaction 
to any amendment that goes this length, 
accompanied by such brief and distinct 
provisions as may give a reasonable secu- 
rity that its execution will be accomplish- 
ed.—And I shall be contented to lay aside 
for the present all questions of doubtful 
policy or difficult expressions; thinking 
it better to reserve them for future expe- 
rience, and, if necessary, for future legis- 
Jation. 

I would presttme also to recommend 
this course to the House, as the most pru- 
dent and most likely to contribute to the 
further progress of this Bill, and its ulti- 
mate passing into a law ; on my own part 
most cordially and earnestly hoping for 
its success, as a measure which has now 
become indispensable to the honour of this 
House and of the Country. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer observed, 
that the alterations which he had been 
enabled to frame would go a great way 
to meet the ideas of his right hon. friend 
who had just sat down ; and he concurred 
with him, that it would be equally wise 
and prudent to make not only an enacting 
but a declaratory law. He also concurred 
with him, that the person guilty of this 
offence ought at least to be deprived of 
his seat. It was not necessary, he thought, 
to state what the law was before. He 
would merely say on that head, that in his 
opinion the law was so doubtful, that in a 
court of law, if the point came forward in 
a civil suit, it would be declared to be un- 
lawful; but if a person should be indicted 
for a misdemeanor, the law was not so 
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very clear, but that the defendant would 
in all probability be acquitted. If the 
offence could be described in such a way 
as not to endanger the safety of the inno- 
cent, he should be ready to concur in the 
principle of the measure. But at the same 
time, the enactments cught to be well 
guarded, for he confessed that he had felt 
great difficulty lest the house should con- 
troul where it had no such intention; and 
he thought they ought rather to fall short 
in the first instance, than go too far. The 
object was to come at the case where there 
was a distinct sale of the seat. In this 
case, it would be proper to reach not only 
the individual who could influence the 
whole of the voters, but also the person 
who by.a minor interest could effectually 
decide the election between two candi- 
dates. It would be still farther necessary 
to extend the provisions of the act to the 
person who received money for his in- 
fluence, whether he was a voter or not, and 
to render a contract for the payment of 
money to any person for his influence a 
ground for vacating a seat. He perfectly 
concurred in the opinion, that he who also 
received the money ought to be liable to a 
forfeiture of the whole; to be punished 
for a misdemeanor ; and he would- further 
propose a penalty of 500/. to the informer. 
But he was rather disposed to stop short of 
what had been suggested by his right hon. 
friend, respecting the rendering this of- 
fence in the member a misdemeanor in a 
court of common law ; for if such an of- 
fence was tried there, and a verdict of 
guilty pronounced, the house would con- 
sider the crime as proved, and proceed to 
expel the member; which would throw the 
question of the validity of a seat in that 
house upon a court of common law.—The 
same objection, the right hon. gent. ad- 
mitted, applied to the bribery laws at the 
present moment; but it had so occurred, 
that since the passing of the act of the 2d 
of George II. the offence had never been 
brought to a court of common law, till 


j a exposed by a petition in that 


house. He thought also that certain li- 
mits of time as to the inability of the 
member should be established, and that 
the seat should be merely vacated in the 
first instance. He was not surprized that, 
at first, it should be intended that the bill 
should extend to the promise of offices. 
But the more he considered this the more 
it appeared utterly unsafe to go to this ex- 
tent. Offices there must be: the business 
of the state could not go on without them. 
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The disposal of offices must rest some- 
where, and here that power was vested in 
the crown. That this power must create 
influence was beyond atl question; and 


every body agreed that it was proper that 


such influence should exist in the crown. 
The only objection that had been made 
was to the extent of it. But the effect of 
such a regulation as that which wes pro- 
posed with respect to offices, would be, 
that none would either ask or receive an 
office wiihout the risk of a conviction for 
a misdemeanor, however innocent. The 
only evidence which a jury would have to 
decide upon would be, that a member had 
procured an office for a friend who had 
voted for him at an election; and the pro- 
bability in many such cases would be so 
great and the difficulty of proving the ab- 
sence of all corrupt motives so consider- 
able, that the most innocent men could 
hardly escape conviction. It might be 
said out of doors, that he urged these ar- 
guments for the purpose of preserving 
the free use of the patronage of his office. 
But he should not do justice to that office, 
nor to the house, unless he stated plainly 
his views on the subject, to whatever 
odium it might expose him. If he were 
to adopt the proposition, he would expose 
the consciences of all who were to succeed 
him to the greatest snare that could pos- 
sibly be imagined.—Another object was, 
to guard against the possibility of con- 
viction for the lawful expences of an elec- 
tion, such as the payment of agents, &c. 
Such expences did lawfully occur in the 
election for the largest counties particu- 
larly, and he instanced the last election 
for the county of York.—With regard to 
the Oath, the right hon. gent. had ob- 
served, that the difficulty of describing 
and qualifying the acts to which it was to 
refer with sufficient precision, rendered it 
wholly inadmissible. Suppose an oath 
had existed in the case of treating, one 
Committee might decide that a certain 
act came under the provisions of the 
treating law, while another decided in a 
manner directly the reverse. It would 
be impossible, in such cases, to ascertain 
what amember might safely swear, and 
what not.. The hon. gent. (Mr. Curwen) 
proposed to bring the question of the 
seats before the law courts ; and even with 
the proviso against conviction for legal 
expences, the court of law might hold 
that to be illegal which a committee 
would pronounce to be legal. It was, 
therefore, impossible to admit of the oath, 





without a degree of precision of which he 
did not at present conceive the case to be 
capable.—The right hen. gent. then pro- 
posed his amendment, that the member 
guilty of purchasing his seat for money 
should lose it; that the person receiving 
the money should forfeit the whole, be 
liable to a penalty of 500/. and to convic- 
tion for a misdemeanor ; with the proviso 
that the act should not extend to the sale 
of estates to which fluence was attached, 
not to legal expences at elections. This 
might not be altogether satisfactory to 
some gentlemen, but it was as much as the 
house could do, with safety, in the first 
instance. 

Mr. Curwen congratulated the house 
upon the important information derived 
from the high authority (the Speaker), 
with whose sentiments they had been fa- 
voured upon this subject. With respect 
to the measure which he had thought it 
his duty to bring forward, as it was pre- 
pared in a hurry, he was willing to admit 
the probability that it was very inadequate 
to its object. He should, therefore, be 
ready to pay every possible attention to 
any amendment that might be suggested. 
No difference of opinion, he perceived, 
appeared to exist as to the necessity of a 
provision of this nature. So convinced, 
indeed, was he of that necessity, that if 
asked whether he would rather have the 
regulations proposed by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer than nothing, he would 
promptly say, that however inefficient he 
considered those regulations, they should 
have his support. . At the same time, he 
could not help observing, that he must 
consider any arrangement upon this bu- 
siness unequal to answer the end in view, 
if the oath were omitted. He did not 
mean to be tenacious of the particular 
form of oath which he had submitted, but 
he thought that such an oath should and 
could be framed, as would serve to guard 
against the evil complained of, and at the 


‘same time be free from the objections 


urged by the right hon. gent. The hon. 
gent. concluded, with protesting against 
the idea of supporting any proposition 
which could in any degree tend, as seemed 
to be the apprehension, to transfer to a 
court of law that jarisdiction over its own 
members, which ought alone to belong to 
that house. 

Mr. Ponsonby was of opinion, that the 
effect of the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s 
proposed succedaneum for his hon. friend’s 
bill, would be to vest the patronage of the 
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boroughs almost entirely in the minister of 
the day, and therefore he should oppose it. 
The right hon. gent.’s conception of the 
oath proposed by the bill, appeared to him 
very extraordinary indeed. If the crime 
to which the law was meant to apply was 
intelligible, and nothing seemed more ex- 
plicit, he could not see the difficulty of un- 
derstanding the oath, or that any conscien- 
tious man could hesitate to take it. No 
man of common sense, indeed, could have 
any apology fur hesitation upon the sub- 
ject. He thought, however, that in order 
that the question should be fully consi- 
dered, the bill should be re-committed, 
and that the regulations proposed by the 
right hon. gent. should stand beside the 
provisions of that bill, and be fairly com- 
pared with them. It was due to the cha- 
racter of the house,‘and- the opinion of the 
public, particularly after recent transac- 
tions, that this business should be tho- 
roughly investigated. ‘The evil to which 
the bill referred was long known to pre- 
vail, and after that confession by the 
house, what was the country to think if it 
should go forth that no adequate remedy 
could be provided? After the confession 
was made, the house was bound to contrive 
some remedy. For could any thing more 
extraordinary be imagined, than that the 
solemn trust of legislation should be bought 
for money; that it should become a matter 
of bargain and sale, and that such a thing 
should be publicly declared toa free coun- 
try, accompanied by an admission that the 
evil was incurable? This, however, he 
would not believe. What! the sale of 
seats in that house should be notorious, 
and that the scandalous interposition of the 
Treasury to purchase such seats should be 
equally notorious, and yet that no remedy 
was to be provided? It was impossible 
that the public could think the house sin- 
cere if it did not frame a measure calcu- 
lated to put an end to those practices, not 
only on the part of the Treasury, but of in- 
dividuals also, and that all members should 
be bound to swear at the table, that they 
did not owe their election to such practice ; 
subjecting to the most ignominious penalty 
any man who violated that most sacred 
obligation. 

Sir John Anstruther congratulated the 
house on the advance they had made in 
this necessary measure, and the excellent 
effects likely to ensue from the clear mode 
in which the law had _ this night been 
laid down from high authority (the Speak- 
er). He expressed a strong wish that the 
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right hon. gent. had also given them the 
advantage of his ideas on the manner of 
carrying the law into effect by this bill ; 
particularly with respect to the Oath. He 
could see no difficulty in applying the Bill 
to the exclusion of patrenage as well as of 
money, and had no objection to the clause 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer with 
the addition of the words “ office, place, er 
employment,” as subjecting to the penalty. 
Mr. Tierney considered this bill as of the 
utmost importance to establish the purity 
of election. But if no adequate provision 
could be made to guard against the undue 
influence of the Treasury at elections, the 
bill must be nugatory. The framing of 
such a provision he, however, did not think 
at all impossible. It did, indeed, appear a 
monstrous proposition, that the grant of 
any place or patronage for the purpose ef 
improper inthuence at an election, could 
not possibly be provided against. If any 
such proposition could be bottomed upon 
sound sense, he would immediately call 
upon his hon. friend to abandon his bill. 
As to an action against any member who 
should violate the obligation proposed by 
the bill, he would ask, how could it be 
supposed less practicable to maintain such 
an action for any penalty than that already 
prescribed by law, against, for instance, 
any contractor who should become a mem- 
ber of that house? With regard to the 
oath, he thought it essential to the object 
of the bill; and he was also of opinion, 
that a clause should be introduced, subject- 
ing to heavy penalties those who should 
dispose of patronage in any manner to Con- 
travene the spirit of such a measure. But 
his impression of the importance of the 
oath, as applying to such dark transactions, 
was such, that he would rather adopt the 
oath alone, than take all the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer’s clauses without the oath. 
Mr. Rose had no objection to any penalty 
or imprisonment that might be proposed, 
to provide against the evil to which the 
bill referred, but he must deprecate the 
oath, because he thought that conscienti- 
ous men might feel it difficult to take an 
oath which was merely a construction of 
law. If corrupt practices could be dis- 
tinctly defined, this objection would not 
apply. But really, as the matter stood, 
he did not see that the oath could in all 
cases be safely taken by those even who 
meant not to offend. 
Mr. C. W. Wynn argued ably in favour 
of the bill, which, however, he conceived 
would be not only nugatory, but mais- 
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chievous, if it was not framed so as to 
apply to the patronage of office, as well as 
to the grant of money. After the incon- 
trovertible evidence which had recently 
appeared, with regard to a traffic in patron- 
age for the purpose of purchasing a seat in 
that house, the people must consider any 
measure of this nature as a mere mockery, 
if it did not provide against the recurrence 
of such scandalous practices. As to the 
objections offered against the adoption of 
the oath, he confessed that he could not 
feel their weight. He could not conceive 
any reason why men should not be pre- 
vented from giving as well as from receiv- 
ing, bribes at an election. Indeed, he was 
convinced that such prevention ought to 
exist; the more particularly when he re- 
flected upon the disgraceful advantage 


which bad been taken of the law as it. 


stood. He had, in fact, seen members of 
that house come forward in a court of law 
to prosecute under the bribery act, the 
very'‘men who had accepted bribes from 
them; thus acting the part of informers, 
in order, as they avowed, to save them- 
selves. What an exhgbition for an intelli- 
gent and honest public to contemplate ? 
But he hoped that this measure would be 
so contrived as to guard against the re- 
currance of such scenes. 

Mr. Hawkins Browne, from all the ar- 
guments he had heard, considered it as 
very difficult to frame an Oath which 
would not imply an opinion on the con- 
struction of the law. He was therefore 
adverse to it, as tending only to exclude 
conscientious men from the house, in order 
to make room for the perjured, worthless, 
and abandoned. Dispensing with the 
oath, he would be happy to give his 
assent to any proposition that would rescue 
the house from the aspersions of corrup- 
tion thrown upon it ; but if the question 
of the oath was annexed to this bill it 
would compel him to vote against it. 

The Right Hon. rue Speaker, thanked 
the committee for the flattering attention 
and deference that had been paid to his 


sentiments, and had now only to offer his: 


opinion on the+subject of the new clause 
which had not been introduced when he 
last addressed them. He had no hesita- 
tion in stating it distinctly as his opinion, 
that unless the Bill applied to the grant 
of offices in return for seats in parliament 
it would be mainly deficient. It appeared 
that under the title of « gift or reward,” 
that application was included, and as the 
bill already covered the case, it would be 
Vou. XIV. 





much better to have the enactment dis- 
tinctly made. The course the committee 
would now have to pursue would be, to 
receive the amendments proposed, and 
have them printed, It would then be 
a proper motion to decide that the bill 
with the amendments be recommitted. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer admitted 
the strength of the observations of his hon. 
friend, who had just sat down; but said 
at the same time, that the oath was so ge- 
nerally worded as to call for amendment. 
The oath by which any man was to be 
bound could not be worded in too special 
pleading a manner. This might seem an 
odd phrase, but his meaning was, that a 
man should thoroughly understand that to 
which he was to swear. He reminded 
gentlemen of that interchange of kindness 
that so generally took place between the 
electors and the elected, and which yet 
might, however honestly accepted and 
proffered, give rise to serious scruples in 
the breast of a man of honour in taking 
that oath. 

Mr. Ponsonby submitted to the commit- 
tee, that all those members who had 
amendments to propose should propose 
them, in order that they might be printed 
together with the bill, so as that the house 
would be better able to decide upon the 
respective merits of the amendments. 

Mr. C. H. Hutchinson said, that he 
could not avoid taking that opportunity 
of expressing his personal acknowledge- 
ments to the right hon. the Speaker, for 
the manly, dignified, and constitutional 
part he had that night taken in the dis- 
cussion upon the bill then before them. 
Anxious as he was that the house should 
stand well with the country, he must be 
glad to witness such conduct in any mem- 
ber, but peculiarly happy was he to see 
such conduct sanctioned by all that grave 
authority, that must have the effect of 
making it exemplary. He would return 
to his home from the house that night, 
with a prouder sense of his situation asa 
member of that house, than he had rea- 
son-to indulge in for many nights back. 

Mr. W. Smith was of opinion, that the 
objectionsto the oath seemed to be founded 
upon the supposition that the same prac- 
tices which now existed would still con- 
tinue to exist; but he rather thought that, 
should this bill take effect, its opération 
would: be so salutary as to counteract 
those practices which it was thought would 
run counter to the oath. 

After a short conversation between the 
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Speaker, Mr. Tierney, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, and Mr. Curwen, it was 
agreed that the Bill should, in the first 
instance, be printed, together with the 
Amendments, for the perusal of the mem- 
bers.—The house having ther resumed, 
the report was brought up, and the further 
consideration was ordered to be gone into 
on Tuesday next. 





HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Friday, June 2. 

{Cruvetty to Animats’ Biit.]—The 
house having gone into a Committee on 
this Bill, 

Lord Erskine said, he trusted he had 
now made those amendments to the bill, 
which would render it less objectionable 
in the opinion of those noble lords, who 
on a former day, bad expressed their sen- 
timents upon this intended measure. The 
preamble, « Whereas, it has pleased Al- 
mighty God,” &c., he wished to continue 
in those words, which had presented them- 
selves to his mind as the most appropriate 
to express its introduction. An imperfect 
obligation of duty was thereby enjoined, 
which, as he had before observed, coming 
sanctioned by the authority of their 
lordships, would not fail to have its due 
weight upon the people of this country. 
*« No man,” said his lordship, “ more than 
myself can pay reverence to the name of 
God, nor is it used with any impropriety 
on this great and important occasion.’ 
The words which defined the acts of 
cruelty; he had so altered, as, in his mind 
they would meet with the approbation 
of those who very prudently were anxious 
that great caution should guard the opera- 
tion of this act. In that part of the bill 
which was now confined to beastsof draught 
and burden, he had altered the words to 
« wound, cut, maim, and with wanton 
and malicious” cruelty, should beat or 
abuse ;”’ and he trusted the house would 
feel the propriety of inserting the word 
“ abuse,” coupled with the words pre- 
ceeding ; because, upon reflection, se- 
veral acts of cruelty, requiring the in- 
terposition of such a statute, would not 
easily be comprehended under any other 
term. “ I, one day,” continued lord 
Erskine, “ in going along Coventry-street, 
was struck with horror and disgust at the 
shocking scene of cruelty which’ pre- 
sented itself to my observation. There 
was a cart, loaded with greens toa most 
unmerciful extent, drawn by one horse. 
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The poor animal was in such a state that 
its. skin alone covered its bones ; and, 
what was more shocking upon nearer ob- 
servation I perceived there was no cart- 
saddle to prevent the chain from cutting 
through the skin of the animal’s back; 
and, upon still nearer inspection, I saw 
the blood and matter descending its side. 
Besides this, the fetlock-joint was dislo- 
cated, the skin broken, and, upon every 
exertion of this wretehed creature, the 
bone was visible to the eye. My atten- 
tion being peculiarly extended to the un- 
happy object’s sufferings, I accosted the 
man who was driving the cart, upon his 
coming up to the place, and remonstrated 
with him about the misery of the horse’s 
situation. Iwas answered with nothing 
but abuse ; which generally is the fate of 
those who interpose their humanity on such 
an occasion, The man inquired if I would 
give him another? I offered him a gui- 
nea, provided he would part with the 
horse. “ Why,” saysthe man, “a gui- 
nea, Sir! I can work this horse three 
weeks longer, and after that I can sell him 
to the slaughter-hoyse, and thereby make 
four or five pounds.” I wish that your 
lordships would attribute to my conduct 
no more than the discharge of my duty ; 
the act I performed, was, to my mind, un- 
avoidable ; I followed the man and pur- 
chased the beast! But this mode of re- 
lief cannot always be applied to the suf- 
ferings of animals, which meet our eye 
almost every day, and in almost every 
street of this metroplis. It is also in cases 
like that to which I have alluded, the word 
“abuse” will most aptly apply; and, 
when preceded by the other words I have 
adverted to, there can be no danger of the 
operation. - Sorry should I be if any in 
jury could possibly arise from this penal _ 
statute, and it is my anxious wish that 
every precaution should be adopted which 
may prevent any hazard of the liberty of 
the subject.’”’—His lordship then stated, 
that there was another clause by itself, 
and by way of amendment, which he had 
framed for the better prevention of cruel- 
ty to other cattle, while proceeding to a 
fair or market, by means of cutting, maim- 
ing, and houghing. The house would be 
astonished if they knew all the cases which 
had been described to him by letters 
| from magistrates, who particularly desired 
clauses to be inserted for the prevention of 
each particular case. He then observed, 
« During the thirty years of my parlia- 
mentary life, I never introduced any al- 
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teration in the law, or any new act of par- 
liament. I possess no ostentation in coup- 
ling a statute with my own name; and, 
on the present occasion, your lordships 
will, I trust, give me credit for being 
actuated by the purest of motives (Hear ! 
hear!). Ihave no desire that the measure 
in contemplation should be considered as 
orignating from myself. I would rather 
the people of this country. should con- 
sider it as proceeding from the unanimous 
concurrence of your lordships, whose au- 
thority will give due weight to its opera- 
tion. On this account, I feel desirous, so 
to alter and amend the bill, that it may 
meet the unanimous approbation of this 
house, and be less likely to incur any ob- 
jection in another place. After all, if this 
legislative measure should be attended 
with any injurious consequences, now un- 
foreseen, I pledge my honour, that I will 
be one of the first to propose such altera- 
tions as shall prevent their recurrence.— 
There is one point more to which I beg 
your lordships’ attention; although my 
lords, I have seen with regret the growing 
evil of cruelty to animals in this land, and 
have thought it expedient to introduce the 
bill before you; yet, my lords, in this 
Jand, in which our lots are cast to live, 


there is more honour, there is more huma-" 


nity, theré is a stronger sense of moral 
duty, than in any other country on the face 
of the globe. I am proud to say so, and 
that I live in such a country. And Fre- 
joice I can say, still more, there never 
were times when more goodness of 
the people existed, than in the present. 
There never was more purity in the mind 
of man, than in this country, and in these 
times. Ido not mean in a certain month 
or year; but there is a progression of 
good qualities, up to the times in which 
we live, and which have emanated from 
religious institutions, founded upon the en- 
lightened system of Christianity; the 
beneficence and mildness of which I have 
always admired; and, consistently with 
the principles of which, I have tramed 
this bill. 

Earl Darnley said a few words, ex- 
pressing his most cordial support of the 
bill, and that he had on a former day only 
wished due caution might be used in 
framing it,so that it should not be injurious 
jn its operation. 

The Bill, as amended, passed through 
the committee, and was ordered to be 
printed with the amendments. 

{[Lickncks uNDER THR TOLERATION 


a 





Act.] Lord Viscount Sidmouth rose to move 
for an Account of the Number of Licences. 
issued within a certain period, under the 
act of 1 W. & M. c. 18. commonly called 
the Toleration Act, and of the 19 G. 3. c. 
44, entitled, “ An Act forthe further relief 
of Protestant Dissenting Ministers and 
Schoolmasters.” It appeared, he said, to 
be highly desirable and important, that 
the information which it was the object of 


-his motion to procure, should be possessed 


by parliament and the public. He had 
no reason to doubt, that a large majority 
of those, who had obtained licences under 
these Acts, had applied for them from mo- 
tives the most strictly conscientious: as 
little could he doubt, that the wise and li- 
beral policy, by which these acts were 
dictated, had, in numerous instances, been 
grossly abused. ‘That such was the fact was 
well known to magistrates, who were in 
the habit of attending quarter sessions of 
the peace in the several counties of Eng- 
land and Wales.— Under these acts, it was 
competent to any person calling himself 
a protestant dissenter, of whatever age, or 
condition, however ignorant, however ex- 
ceptionable in conduct, and character, by 
taking the oaths, and making the declara- 
tions thereby required, to qualify himself, 
as it was termed, to present any doctrines 
he pleased, and thus to obtain an exemp- 
tion from all parochial offices, and from 
serving on juries, or in the militia. Thus 
was a strong incentive afforded to schism, 
and in proportion to its.success, an in- 
creased buthen thrown upon the members 
of the established church. He desired, 
however, to be understood as applying 
his complaint on this point solely to immu- 
nities claimant by self-appointed preachers 
and teachers, not attached to any dissent- 
ing congregations; or by those who, 
being in the ministry, were also engaged 
in secular occupations and callings. Per- 
sons duly appointed and devoting them- 
selves to the performance of their spirituad 
duties, ought in his opinion, to enjoy the 
same immunities as those who had received 
episcopal ordination.—As to the descrip- 
tion of persons, to whom licences ought to 
be granted (for they were now claimable as 


of right,) it was a point of extreme deli- 


cacy, and importance, concerning which 
he should be averse to any regulations, 
but such as all sober minded, and rational 
dissenters must approve. He could not 
however, but presume that every indivie 
dual of that description must be desirous 
that the doctrines, which he believed 
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should not be publicly preached by per- 
sons wholly destitute of ordinary attain- 
ments; by persons not arrived at that pe- 
riod of life, previous to which Deacon’s 
orders could not be conferred, or of whose 
moral characters and conduct satisfactory 
attestations had not been adduced. It was 
also highly desireable, (and surely it would 
not be deemed unreasonable, or improper 
to require,) that persons claiming Licences 
to preach should state, if not the grounds 
of their dissent, the denomination, at 
least, of Dissenters to which they professed 
to belong; that they should be recom- 
mended by the religious society of which 
they were members; that they should be 
attached to a known and distinct place of 
public worship ; and that they should not 
be at liberty to officiate habitually else- 
where without a fresh Licence. —Whether 
these or any other regulations should be 
adopted, it would be for the wisdom of 
their lordships, and of the other house of 
parliament, to determine: but it appeared 
to be due to that profession of faith, con- 
cerning the fundamental doctrines of which 
we were all agreed, that no subordinate 
differences of opinion should allow us to 
be regardless of the qualifications and 
characters of those by whom religious 
instruction was to be conveyed. With 
respect to the tenets of the various sects of 
Dissenters, we had, indeed, no right to 
interfere: but to endeavour that, be they 
what they may, they should not be 
preached and taught by the grossly igno- 
rant and the profligate, was surely no in- 
fringement on the sound principles of an 
enlightened toleration. That the number 
of persons who frequent meeting houses, 
and conventicles had, within the last few 
years, considerably increased, could not 
be denied: but it was not to be supposed 
that the number of dissenters had increased 
in the same proportion. He believed the 
fact to be, that the awful occurrences 
of the last twenty years had created a 
more general sense of the truths, and im- 
portance of religion than was previously 
entertained ; and that whilst these impres- 
sions were spreading, and the population 
of the country rapidly increasing, the 
number of places of worship under the 
established church, of clergymen engaged 
in the performance of parochial duties, re- 
mained nearly the same. Many persons 
were therefore induced to prefer an at- 
tendance in conventicles, and meeting 
houses, to a neglect of public worship al- 
together. By an Address to his majesty 
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with a view to the improvement of small 
Benefices, to which their lordsaip’s had 
unanimously agreed on the preceeding 
day, a step had beeu taken, which amongst 
its other advantages tended to obviate one 
of the causes of apparent separation from 
the church ; inasmuch as the inducement 
to unite many small livings for the pur- 
pose of affording a decent subsistence, 
would be weakened, as the actual value of 
each was materially improved ; and thus 
whilst the number of pluralists was dimi- 
nished, that of the resident efficient clergy 
would be increased. But the great and 
most effectual check to the progress of 
Schism, as proceeding from the causes to 
which he had adverted, must be derived 
from an augmentation of the number of 
churches properly endowed, to which all 
persons should have access. Proprietary 
chapels would in no degree answer the 
purpose, unless it were enacted, as he 
thought it ought to be, by the authority of 
parliament, that for a certain proportion of 
the Area of places of public worship to 
be consecrated in future, no pew rent 
should be taken. He was however of opi- 
nion that the charge of providing addi- 
tional places of worship, where an increas- 
ed population appeared to require them, 
ought in part to be defrayed by local con- 
tributions, and not be thrown exclusively 
en the public. ‘To these objects, he trust- 
ed that the attention of government, and 
of parliament would be speedily and earn- 
estly directed; it was a duty of primary, 
indispensable, and urgent importance ; 
the performance of which could not but 
be intimately connected with our welfare, 
and even with the stability of our exist- 
ence as a nation; for whatever might be 
our apparent prosperity, however exten- 
sive, lofty, and splendid the edifice of our 
power, it would be insecure, and transito- 
ry, unless founded on the basis of an esta- 
blished religion, firmly and zealously 
upheld and protected by the supreme au- 
thority of the state. Whether, if his mo- 
tion should be agreed to, he should submit 
any measure to their lordships in the ens 
suing session, was matter of future conside- 
ration. It would be far more satisfactory 
to him to see this subject in other, and 
abler hands. He had however discharged 
what he thought a duty in endeavouring 
to draw their attention to it, and from 
the manner.n which they had been pleas- 
ed to receive what he had said, he was 
willing to hope that in that respect he had 
not been disappointed.—His lordship therm 
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moved, “ That, there be laid before this 
house an account of the number of Li- 
cences issued. in each year at the general 
quarter sessions of the peace, in the several 
counties of England and Wales, and at the 
Registry in each diocese, from the com- 
mencement of the year 1780 to the end of 
the year 1808 under the Act 1 W. and 
M. commonly called the Toleration Act, 
and the 19 G. 3.c. 44, entitled an Act for 
the further Relief of Protestant Dissenting 
Ministers, and Schoolmasters.” 

Lord Harrowby thought that it was not 
by any restrictive measure that any great 
and desirable object could be accomplish- 
ed. He particularly recommended to 
their lordships’ consideration the small 
number of churches of the established 
worship compared to what was required. 
The people were desirous of procuring re- 
ligious instruction; and if they could not 
find it in the establishment, they were 
obliged to seek it elsewhere, in very many 
cases, while they would more readily re- 
ceive it from the church of England. With 
this fact he was certain many of their lord- 
ships must be well acquainted. Give the 
church its fair and just opportunities, and 
he had not the slightest reason to imagine 
any danger to the establishment. ‘The 
general superiority of education, the justly 
acquired influence, and the moral habits 
of the established clergy would, he was 
convinced, in that case, ensure those moral 
and religious advantages, that were so 
much desired by all who had at heart the 
welfare and happiness of the community 
at large. His lordship would propose an 
Amendment which would shew the pro- 
gressive increase of Dissenters, or persons 
preach.ng and teaching, not being of the 
established church, more fully by going 
back towards the commencement of his 
majesty’s reign, Ue therefore moved the 
yearly returns should commence from the 
year 1760 instead of 1780. : 

The Archbishop of Canterbury said, that 
the fact of the great increase of sectaries 
and dissenters from the established church 
of England, was one which was so clear 
thet no man couid doubt it. His grace sup- 
ported the motion and the amendment, and 
expressed his approbation of the measure 
proposed on the evening preceding. The 
fact was, that our population had, particu- 
larly in some large towns, far exceeded the 
machinery by which the beneficial efiects 
of our church establishment could be uni- 
versally communicated. He did not wish 
to interfere in the smailest degree with the 
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wise and just system of toleration, and 
though he lamented the present deficiency 
of means on the part of the establishment, 
he was not friendly to measures of restric- 
tion; so far from that, under the present 
circumstances, he should be sorry to see 
any such measures resorted to. But he 
trusted their lordships would consider the 
real state and number of the parochial 
places of worship in the country under the 
establishment. His grace begged, how- 
ever, to state, that with respect to the 
Licences alluded to, the bishops had no 
power whatever. 

Ear] Grosvenor concurred in most of what 
had fallen from the preceding speakers. 
His lordship thought the matter of the 
highest consequence. He held in his hand 
a printed letter to the late archbishop of 
Canterbury, calling upon his grace’s in- 
terference ; and stating, out of not a large 
number of persons receiving Licences, that 
seven or eight of them spelt the word 
« Gospel” differently ; and as many others 
made their mark, instead of signing their 
names, on paying their shilling fora li- 
cence under the Toleration Act. 

The Lord Chancellor expressed his desire 
to see cvery thing done that could be done 
in favour of the established church, and 
hoped that something might be done to 
prevent those abuses that were practised 
on the Toleration Act, by which men who 
never intended to preach or teach took 
advantage of that liberal enactment, to 
avoid that civil or military service which 
no conscientious or religious person would 
take such means to avoid. 

The motion was then put and carried, 
nem dis. 





HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, Jume 2. 


[Jupces’ Satanies Bitt.} The report 
was brought up from the Committee, to 
whom was referred a consideration of the 
expediency of increasing the Salaries of 
the Judges, and the resolutions agreed to. 

Mr. Whitbread said it was not his wish 
to oppose the increase of salary intended 
to the judges ; but he gave notice that he 
should, in the progress of the bill, take the 
liberty of suggesting to the house some 
propositions on the subject, and particu- 
larly for preventing the sale of the office 
of clerk of assize, and also for preventing 
the Welsh Judges from holding other places 
of profit under the crown, and from oc- 
cupy ing seats in parliament, both of which 
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he considered as incompatible with the in- 
dependent and impartial administration of 
justice, as well as with the principle upon 
which the judges of England held their 
appointments. There was another point 
to which also he should take occasion to 
advert; namely, the great grievance under 
which the remote parts of the kingdom, 
and particularly the county of York, la- 
boured under from the delay of justice, as 
being only visited by the judges of assize 
once ina year, and that only for a week ; 
a circumstance extremely oppressive, not 
only to suitors in that great county, but to 
all persons there awaiting the course of 
justice, civil or criminal. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, that 
the judges, on going a circuit, certainly 
allotted by anticipation the time they 
should remain at the different towns on 
their respective circuits, according to their 
calculation of the time the business to be 
done at each would probably occupy ; 
sometimes certainly the business occupied 
more time than they expected, and, ren- 
dered it impracticable to accomplish the 
whole, consistently with their arrange- 
ments made for other places; this, how- 
ever, seldom happened ; and where it was 
conceived the business would occupy more 
than the ordinary time, two judges went to 
York instead of one, whereby double the 
business was disposed of within the same 
period. It would be for the wisdom of 
parliament to make such arrangements on 
this head as might seem necessary here- 
after; but he hoped the house would not 
clog the present bill by such regulations. 

Mr. Bankes coincided in the necessity of 
rendering all the judges equally inde- 
pendent of the crown with those of Eng- 
land, and therefore agreed in the propriety 
of precluding them from seats in parlia- 
ment, as well as from other lucrative of- 
fices under the crown, in order that they 
might not only be removed from the influ- 
ence of the crown in that house, but even 
from the suspicion of it ; and he thought 
that a clause for this purpose, as well as for 
preventing the sale of the office of clerk of 
assize, ought to be inserted in the bill. 

Mr. I. H. Browne deprecated the idea 
of precluding the Welch judges from seats 
in that house, under any idea of their de- 
pendence on the crown, their places being 
for life. By such an exclusion, the house 
would be deprived of a valuable portion 
of talents: and he begged leave to in- 
stance the speech of one of those judges 
upon a late important occasion (that of 
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Mr. Burton, in the case of the duke 
of York) as one of the most lucid and 
eloquent ever uttered within the walls of 
parliament. 

Leave was given to bring in a Bill pur- 
suant to the Resolutions. 

[Gas Licut Bitt.] Mr. Mellish moved 
the third reading of the Gas Light bill, 
but at the same time prayed the indulgence 
of the house in allowing him to propose 
five new clauses; and that the house would 
take the debate upon the question that the 
bill do pass. He read the clauses in his 
place. 

Sir J. Anstruther saw no necessity in the 
present case to depart from the usual 
mode of proceeding; and hoped the house 
would not encourage a custom which had 
prevailed of late ; namely, that of keep- 
ing back the principal clauses of private 
bills until the very last stage, and then 
proposing them by surprize upon the 
house. 

Mr. D. Giddy delared himself decided- 
ly averse to this bill; first, upon the ge- 
neral principle of granting chartered mo- 
nopolies to any great body of men, to the 
preclusion of all competition. He would 
admit there might be some exceptions, in 
cases where great advantages to the public 
must manifestly arise, and where the for- 
tunes of a few individuals must be inade- 
quate to the accomplishment; in the case 
for instance of a great aqueduct, for-the 
supply of a city, such as the New River, 
or of acanal, as the West India Docks, or 
such great undertaking, where the public 
advantage was clear, and the protits with- 
in some calculation. But upon such an 
undertaking as the present, where, how- 
ever ingenious the plan, the practicability 
was problematical, and no estimation pro- 
duced to prove it capable of adoption to 
any thing like the extent proposed, he was 
against the sanction of parliament being 
given to the measure, for the purpose of 
procuring immense subscriptions to an 
undertaking, which, on the face of the 
plan, seemed unmanageable by any act 
of directors; for it appeared that in the 
parish of St. James’s alone, six different 
establishments would be required to furnish 
the light, and that the expence of light- 
ing by Gas would cost 550/. a year more 
than by oil. What, then, must the num- 
ber of establishments be for all London, and 
where was the advantage to the public, sup- 
posing the plan practicable ? It might turn 
out ultimately a second South Sea bubble. 
He could not at all events, agree to authos 
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rize the company to receive subscriptions 
to an amount which would enable them to 
monopolize oil, coal, and the other mate- 
rials which afforded the public an alterna- 
tive, in order to drive them into the adop- 
tion of this scheme, the failure of which 
would entail disgrace upon the nation. 
He concluded by moving, that the bill, in- 
stead of now, be read the third time this 
day three months. 

The bill was also opposed by sir James 
Hill, Mr. Thompson, of Hull, Mr. Hall, 


and Mr. Babington. 


Mr. Wilberforce opposed the bill. It 
was not necessary, he observed, to re 
sort to charters to procure capital. He 


would not encourage these gambling pro- 
jects, by which men were to be princes 
or beggars, ina moment. He could not 
avoid directing the attention of the house 
to the extravagant expectations that were 
held out in a pamphlet recommending 
this plan. Among other impudent impo- 
sitions, it was endeavoured to be shewn, 
that it would produce, in the course of a 
short time, no less than 10,201,7412 13s. 
2d. in the way of taxes. In the same 
statement, the annual profits, after a cer- 
tain period, were calculated at two-hundred 
and ninety-nine’millions. He considered 
it as one of the greatest bubbles that had 
ever been imposed on public credulity. 
He could compare it to nothing so well 
as the Ayr Bank, the loss by which was 
immense to the public, and had involved 
in difficulties, for years, most of the great 
landed proprietors of Scotland. 

The house having divided, the amend- 
ment was carried by a majority of 52 to 
38. The bill was consequently lost. 

{Irtsa Distitters’ Recutation Bit. } 
The house then went into a Committee on 
the above bill. 

Mr. Parnell objected to the nature of 
the punishment inflicted by the bill upon 
such persons as were concerned in un- 
licensed stills. For the first offence, cor- 
poral punishment was inflicted; for the 
second, transportation. He did not ap- 
prove of such severity, especially as 
the system now acted on was so defective 
as to give encouragement to the offence. 
He would therefore move, That the 
clause inflicting such punishment should 
be omitted. 

Mr. Bernard disapproved of the entire 


system of laws that regulated the distil- | 


Jeries in Ireland. He was strengthened 
in his opinion, not only by the Irish com- 
missioners of inquiry, but by a trial of the 
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present system for many years. He con- 
tended, that at no period were the illicit 
distilleries carried on to a greater extent 
than the last two years, which must alone 
be attributed to the present regulations. 
Though the right hon. gent. (Mr. Foster) 
would not at present agree to a change in 
the system, he was happy to hear him 
say even so much as that next session 
he would meet an inquiry on the subject. 
He (Mr. Bernard) pledged himself to 
bring it forward at an early period, and 
hoped to convince the house that a change 
of the system would be of considerable 
advantage to both countries, by encourag- 
ing agriculture, and increasing the re- 
venue. 

Mr. H. Martin said, that he had never 
yet heard of corporal punishment being 
inflicted for a fiscal offence ; such a punish- 
ment, in such a case, was unknown to the 
constitution. Besides, the nature of fhe 
corporal punishment was not ascertained ; 
whether it was to be flogging or hanging 
they did not know. Great care, he ad- 
mitted, should be taken of the revenue ; 
but not by subverting the principles of the 
British constitution. 

[Tuirp Report or THE Finance Com- 
MITTEE. ]—TheHouse having resolved itself 
into a Committee to consider of the Third 
Report of the Finance Committee, 

Mr. Martin rose and observed, that it 
was his anxious wish to impress upon the 
committee the propriety of attending to 
the principles of economy in every de- 
partment of the public expenditure. The 

@iecessity, indeed, of such attention must 
he thought be obvious to every man who 
took the trouble of looking into the sub- 
ject, and felt any solicitude for the in- 
terests of the country. The amount of 
our annual expenditure, and of our national 
debt, was enormous, while the declining 
produce of our revenue was notorious. 
According to the papers on the table, the 
produce of our permanent taxes was only 
30,190,1782. which, compared with the 
interests of our debt 31,350,000/. left a 
deficit of above one million. How then, 
in the event of peace was this deficit to 
be supplied: and our establishment to be 
defrayed, without permanently pledging 
the war taxes? If peace were to be 
concluded to-morrow, it would be impos- 
sible to make such a reduction in our 
establishment as to place us in any thing 
like the situation in which we stood before, 
either with regard to expence or revenue. 
The consequence would be, that they 
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would be compelled to have recours@ to 
the Income and other war taxes, and re- 
duced tothe absolute necessity of making 
them a perpetual burihen upon the coun- 
try. The continuance of the War-taxes 
in the event of peace, was a thing scarcely 
to be endured, even in idea; and yet he 
really wasat a loss to divine to what other 
fund the country was to look for support 
in supplying the deficiencies of a declining 
revenue. He begged the committee to 
consider this point, upon which he was 
induced to dwell, witha view to urge more 
strongly the necessity of paying the ut- 
most possible attention to every thing 
connected with economy. It was quite 
clear that every practicable arrangement 
should be made for that purpose, and 
with that impression upon his mind, he re- 
gretted much to observe that such a tardy 
disposition to promote the objects recom- 
mended by the Committee of Finance 
should have. been manifested by those, 
who had the power of giving effect to the 
recommendations of that Committee. He 
had therefore felt it his duty to bring 
this business forward. Since he had given 
notice of it the right hon the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer had thought proper 
to propose a set of Resolutions in lieu of 
those which he had the honour of sub- 
mitting to the house. Being anxious only 
for the object which his Resolutions had 


in view, he was not of course tenacious of 


terms or form:, and therefore he would 
interweave with his first Resolution, upon 
proposing which the discussion might 
arise, some of the words suggested by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. Upon the 
adoption of these words he was the more 
determined, because in reviewing his 
own Resolution, he saw that it contained 
rather a sort of apology, for calling the 
attention of the house to a consideration 
of the principles of economy, than a direct 
assertion of the expediency of economising 
the public Expenditure in every possible 
case. The hon. member then proposed 
his first Resolution, which declared in 
substance, that it was peculiarly neces- 
sary in the present circumstances of the 
country, to attend closely to the princi- 
ples of economy, and to make every 
practicable arrangement for the purpose 
of limiting the public expenditure. 

This Resolution being put from the 
Chair, 

Mr. Huskisson rose, to correct some 
mis-statements with respect to the finances 
of the country into which the hon. gent. 





had fallen. He had stated that the 
amount of the Permanent Taxes was not 
equal to the discharge of the interest of 
the public debt. This was not the case. 
On the contrary, last year they had voted 
a surplus of between four and five million, 
out of the Consolidated Fund, indepen- 
dant of the other heavy charges to which 
that fund was liable.—The committee 
must recollect, that there had been voted 
for the year the sum of 3,500,000/. as the 
surplus of the Consolidated Fund, together 
with 800,000. which remained unappro- 
priated from the produce of that tund in 
the preceding year. Of course, it was 
quite a mistaken idea, that the permanent 
taxes were insufficient to defray the in- 
terest of the public debt. The hon. gent. 
had fallen into this mistake from his con- 
founding the produce of the Permanent 
Taxes, and the Consolidated Funds.—The 
difference between the permanent charges, 
and the produce ofthe permanent taxes, 
was what was usually voted as the surplus 
of the consolidated fund, being an excess 
of produce above the charges. He need 
not, therefore, inform the Committee, that 
not only the interest of the public debt, 
and other permanent eharges were defrayed 
out of the permanent faxes, but many 
other items of expenditure connected 
with the various branches of the public 
service were charged upon the surplus 
of the consolidated fund. The permanent 
public charge was thirty-three millions. 
The supply to defray that charge amounted 
to thirty-seven millions. This statemeat 
could admit of no dispute, as it was proved 
by the returns on their table, and there- 
fore it was impossible for the hon. gent. 
to say that the permanent taxes fell short 
of the annual expenditure. He did not 
deny that the produce of the revenue 
this year fell short of that of last year 
by about 300,000/. but this was owing to 
the peculiar circumstances of the war ; 
some falling, too, was to be. expected this 
year, when compared with a year of great 
abundance, and could not possibly be 
such a cause of despondency as the hon. 
gent.’s statements went to make it. Mr. 
Huskisson then went into a detail of his 
financial operations of last year in mort- 
yaging one million of. the duties on malt 
and sugar to pay off Exchequer bills ; 
ins'ead of allowing it to go as usual to the 
consolidated fund. By this means there 
was an apparent defalcation in the present 
year to that amount, which did not exist 
in reality,.as would be found in the re- 
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ceipt of the revenue for the year 1810. 
With regard to the Convoy duty, that 
must necessarily cease on the re-estab- 
lishment of peace ; but it did not follow 
that a considerable part of what was now 
raised under the head of Convoy duty 
might not then be continued under the 
denomination of Customs. There was 
no reason, then, for the despondency 
manifested by the hon. gentlemen, but this 
he did not state in opposition to the pro- 
position that economy was desirable ; 
while the burdens continued to be so great 
as they were, in his opinion, the house 
required no other incitement to alleviate 
them by every means in their power. 

Mr. Martin, in explanation, stated, that 
he quoted from the returns laid before the 
house as to the funds to be relied upon in 
the event of peace. There was ai least 
one part of the war taxes, namely, the 
Convoy duty, which must inevi tably cease. 

Lord Folkestone considered that a falla- 
cy had run through the whole of the state- 
ment made by the hon. gent. (Mr. Hus- 
kisson) as in his calculations he had not 
stated the produce of new taxes laid on in 
1808 to the amount of 1,700,000/.- The 
noble lord was going on to point out this 
supposed inaccuracy, when 

Mr. JIIuskisson rose anil corrected his 
misconception of ihe matter. [He shewed, 
that what the noble lord intended to con- 
sider as new taxes, were only a new ar- 
rangement of the assessed taxes already 
im existence. 

Mr. Tierney said, he did not expect the 
debate would have taken the turn which 
it appeared to have done. He thought, 
however, his hon. friend who brought for- 
ward these Resolutions, had acted very 
right in drawing the attention of the 
house toeconomy. As, however, the hon. 
gent. who had just sat down had gone into 
figures on the occasion, he would beg 
leave to state a few similar facts from a 
paper he happened accidentally to have 
in his pocket, but which he never had an 
idea till that moment of mentioning on the 
present occasion. He calculated that, 
upon the arrival of peace, if it were to 
take place to-morrow, the amount of the 
public expenditure for the support of the 
army, navy, and miscellaneous charges, 
would, at least, be equai to 48 millions, to 


which add the interest upon exchequer | 


bills, which would make it exceed 49 mil- 
3 

lions, and he would ask, how was this sum 
to be provided ? The whole of the reve- 


nue, applicable to a peace establishment, 


Vou. XIV, 





he estimated at about $8,500,000/., and 
the deficit must, of course, be supplied 
either by new taxes, or by loans. Accord- 
ing to his estimate the deficit would ex- 
ceed 11 millions, but even according to the 
statement of his hon. friend, it would 
amount to more than $ millions. This de- 
ficit would be to be met either by conti- 
nuing the war taxes, or by a loan, or by 
raising new taxes; unless recourse were 
had to the Property Tax. Even suppose 
the other war taxes to be made perpetual, 
there must be a deficit of many millions, 
which raust, if peace were to take place 
to-morrow, be provided for ; and we must 
either make the property-tax perpetual, 
to the amount of five per cent. on income, 
or else have recourse to a loan. This 
statement he made with a view to demon- 
strate the propriety of attending to the 
principle of his hon. friend’s Resolution. 
Lord Milton thought that the discussion 
was taking a turn entirely foreign from 
the subject of the Third Report upon 
Offices, and therefore suggested the pro- 
priety of proceeding to “the maiter in 
question. There would be no end to the 
debate, were the finances of the ceuutry 
to be made the subject, when the question 
wassimply as to the necessity of economy. 
‘The Chancellor of the Exchequer coincided 
in opinion with the noble lord, yet thought 
it but fair to saythat his hon. triend (Mr. 
Iluskisson) had not introduced the sub- 
ject originally, but had only risen to cor- 
rect the misstatements which had been 
made onthe other side. As the hon. gent. 
(Mr. Martin) had declared his preference 
for his (Mr. Perceval’s) first Resolution in 
opposition to his own, he cou'd wish that 
instead ef putting the committee to the nc- 
cessity of previously negativing that Reso- 
lution, he would withdraw it, and sutler 
the other to be put in its stead. With re- 
spect to what the hon, gent. had said 
about comparing and contrasting the two 
strings of Resolutions sertatim, he could 


| scarcely suppose that necessary, as his Re- 





solutions were merely a new arrangement 
of those of the hon. gent. 

Mr. Martin withdrew his first Resolu- 
tion, and that proposed by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer was put from the chair 
and agreed to. The following was the 
Resolution : “ That the utmost attention 
to economy in all the branches of Public 
Expenditure which is consistent with the 
interests of the Public Service, is at all 
times the duty of this House.” 

Mr. Rose r equested the attention of the 


” 
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committee to some observations he had to 
submit to their consideration. Great 


pains, he said, had lately been taken out 
of doors to make it be believed that no 
attention had hitherto been paid to the re- 
trenchment of the expenditure of the pub- 
lic money. He begged, however, to shew 
that the contrary was the case. 
OFFICES SUPPRESSED SINCE 1782. 
1782—Under Mr. Burke's Bill.— 
(22d Geo. 3. ch, 52.) 

No. Ann. Value. 
Above 5001. a year, - 37.£.43,600 
Under 5002 a year, - 97 13,900 


_— 


154 





£ 
sptiabetedsit 57,500 


Under Treasury Regulations in 1782-3. 





Above 500/.a year, - 3 2,156 
Under 5002, a year, 141 11,469 
NAD” ccsncsnes 13,625 


Making a Total of 278 Offices. £.71, 1! 
Offices created to 


a 


perform the du- ' ‘ 

ties of those sup- \ s 3 

pressed, ........... . 62 10,909 << 
as e 





Reduction in the 
whole ............ Offices 216. £.60,216 J 


1783—Under the Exchequer Regulating Act. 
(23 G. 3. ¢.-82.) 

4 £.6,000 

(a) 60,000 





Offices suppressed 
And six regulated 


Savings under this Act on an averaze 














of Peace and War may be 66,000 Ann, 
———— > Value 
Making total Offices 220 £.126,000 
17385—Under the Auditer’s Act. 
(25 G. 5. ch. 52) 
Two Offices suppressed (4) 44,000 
Expence of New Board 11,500 
32,741 Annal 
Value. 
One Auditor of Hides in the 
PERCE. 0505s 5css aneeeeshes 400 400 
Tota' saving by the three Offices 33,141 
(a) The Auditor of the Exchequer, 
nett profit in 1782 was 19,8801. a 
year; the Tellers present profits 
are three times the amount of that 
year. The Auditors fees would 
therefore have been now ......... Bes £60,000 
The four Tellevs full fees would now 
ARE ODER: 55 cis secuievenuvesiaiewnenctes 83,000 
£148,000 


Deduct Auditor's present Salary £4,000 


Four Tellers, when they all failin 10,800 ; 14,800 





Saving intime of war........ pe pabicees £123,200 

(4). This is very much under stated, the amount 
at 100/. a million on the National Debt only would 
have been 60,000/. a year. 
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The number of employments was not 
affected by these measures, as three new 
Commissioners for Auditing were appoint- 
ed in addition to the two Comptrollers of 
Army Accounts. 

In 1785—-Were suppressed as they 
should fall in, Patent Offices in 
the Customs, which were actual 


sinecures, and usually given to Ann. 
private friends, not being cousider- No. Value 
ed as local patronage ... ......e0+4 196 £.42,000 


The offices were not abolished by 
Law till 1798, by the 33 Geo. 3, 
ch. 86, but no appointments were 
made to them (except in two spe- 
cial cases) from 17813; and so 
early as 1791 there had 38 fallen 
in of the annnal value of 10,600/. 
a year. 

In 1788—An arrangement was made 
by the Treasury which reduced 
the Officers of the Excise in their 
number ........ Sunasdevaccasacssiaaes> "65 «<0 AZ,349 
which saving was effected in the 
amount of salaries, although addi- 
tions were made to those of the 
remaining officers to put them 
above temptation. 

In 1799—The Offices of Auditors of 
the Land Revenue in England and 
Wales were abolished by Act 39 
Geo. 3, ch. 85, after the deaths 





Of the possessors.......scscesee sores Fic20 fF OO 
In 1799—The whole Salt Board and 
department abolished, and the duty 
transferred to the Excise; the 
total reduction, in consequence of 
which, after deducting the neces- 
s@ry appuintment in the excise 
WAS cis sceivics Seccrcsanesentebanes Caves 261 ... 26,952 
By this arrangement the Treasury 
lost the appointment of 459 offices, 
the new ones being in the gift of 
of the Excise. 
ECAPITUBATION, Ann. 
No. Value 
1782—Under Mr. Burke’s Act, ...... 134 £57,500 
1782-S—By the Treasury, ...,..v.000 144 15,625 
278 71,125 
Do. Officers appointed to perform the 
duties of those suppressed, .......4. 62 10,909 
poe ee 
Savings and reductions in the years 
| above mentioned ...........cccceeses 216 60,216 
1782-8—Under the Exchequer regu. 
lating Act, by abolition and redue- 
ON i ses os suntewnetectesceedattcadscnd 4 66,00¢ 
| 1'785——By the Auditor’s Act, two of- 
fices for life of great value, the re- 
versions of which were both open, 
were abolished ; but a new board 
was established (in which not one 
political friend was placed) the 
nuinber of officers remained the 
saine, but a saving was effected... 33,174 
1785—Patent Offices in the Customs 196 42,000 
1799—Auditors of the Land Revenue, 
Sinecure Employments, the Rever- 
SION OF ONE OPEN cecsecseceeeeserere «~ 3 5,500 





1799—Suppression of the Salt Board 
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and all its Officers; the whole in 
the gift of the Treasury ..........+. 459 26,952 
$78.£.233,809 

Deduct the Savings under Mr. Burke’s 

Act, the Treasury Regulatious in 

consequence of it: uader the £x- 
chequer Account ......-..... seseeee 220 =©126,000 











Savings made by Mr. Pitt’s Mea- 
GUNES DIONE. coca dececcsceeeencvexe 658 £.107,809 


In the preceding total of 878 offices of 
the annual value of 233,809/. suppressed 
since 1782, the effices suppressed in the 
Excise are not included, as they were in 
the gift of the Commissioners of that Re- 
venue. 

But it has been said the immense in- 
crease of Revenue in the war from 1712, 
had occasioned a proportionable number 
of offices and the necessary expence at- 
tendant thereupon; adding of course 
ereatly to the influence of the Crown. 
in this instance however, the same attention 
to economy, and to avoid such an objec- 
tion, will be found. 


From 1792 to 1799, Taxes were imposed to the 
Amount of 7,682,0002. 
The Charges of manage- 
ment were...... ..6,9552 52 Officers appointed 
Salaries discontinued 3,779 53 Do. abolished. 
£.3,176 
Not one Employment was therefore added: and the 


increased charge of collection only 3,176/. about. 


10d. in the 1002 or 2.400 per Cent. 


This statement is made to 1799, because 
it has been in print many years, with 
Mr. Rose’s name to it, shewing the parti- 
culars in each department, and has never 
been calied in question. 

There should however be opposed to 
these savings some new establishments 
created subsequent to Mr. Pitt’s coming first 
into office. ‘The Board of Controul, with 
salaries to the amount of 6,000/. or 7,0001. 
a year, defrayed by the East India Com- 
pany. The Committee of Trade; no sala- 
ries except to the/clerks who were paid 
under the board suppressed. The ‘Trans- 
port Board, against which is to be set the 
suppression of the Sick and: Hurt Board, 
and the commission o¢casionally paid to 
persons employed from favour, to take up 
ships in the former war; and the naval 
members of this Board, having no other 
duties to attend to, the advantages derived 
from their attention very much exceed 
the expence of the establishment. ‘The 
Barrack Board and the officers under it, 
against which is to be set the sayings aris- 





ing from keeping the men and horses in 
barracks, instead of at quarters in public 
houses; much more than equal to the an- 
nual expence of this establishment, as ap- 
pears by a Paper in the Appendix to a 
Pamphlet published by Mr. Rose on Fi- 
nance, in 1799. Several Commissioners 
added for the examination of Public Ac- 
counts at home and in the West Indies ; 
which may amount in the whole to 20,0001. 
a year. And some smailer employments 
rendered necessary in different depart- 
ments. 

it is however to be observed, that the 
offices abolished were chiefly sinecures, 
disposed of as mere favours, and useful 
only as sources of influence; whereas the 
offices created have all been required by 
the actual necessities of the public service; 
they are all efficient, and cannot therefore 
be given to the same class of persons who 
filled those which have been abolished : 
of course, the influence derived from them 
is essentially different both in its degree 
and 1n its direction. Of the former, influ- 
ence was almost the direct object: of the 
latter, it is only the collateral consequence. 

Thus far there has been no reference to 
any thing but positive savings arising from 
the suppression of employments. Other 
measures, however, of higher importance 
than these were adopted both with respect 
to public economy and to influence. 


Ist, Loan and Lotteries. 
2d, Contracts and Commission Business. 
3d, Renewals of Crown Leases. 


Ist, Loans.—The influence derived from 
these extended infinitely beyond the six 
or eight persons to whom they were given 
on such advantageous terms as were pri- 
vately settled between the minister and 
those persons; as each of those had on his 
list a considerable number of the friends of 
the minister; or the names of the latter 
were sent to the bank as original sub- 
scribers. Inone year of the American war 
the loan was ata premium of 10/. per 
cent. when the list was sent to the bank. 


Suppose the saving by the mode adopted 
for the first time by Mr. Pitt, to be 
only * 32. per cent. and the Loans 
12,000,000/. (unhappily one year, 





* How very moderate an estimate this is may be 
judged of by reference to the following premiums on 
Loans in the American war :— 
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1797, the amount was 32,000,000/.) 
the saving would be ..... 
2d, Of the sums which would have been 
issued to Contractors under the former 
system, it is very difficult to make an 
accurate computation ; but it would 
be a low estimate to state it at 
1,500,0007 and we can hardly sup- 
pose, when the Contracts were given 
as matter of mere favor without com- 
petition, that the profit was so low as 
St. per cent. ...0cees 
Probably thirty persons, making pur- 
chases at 150,000/. each, at a profit of 
2,5001.. These were chiefly members 
of parliament, till the Disabling Act in 
1782; ofier that they were still given 
as mere favour. 

Sd. Renewals of Crown Leases has al- 
ready under the new system, produced 
CU TICPERE COE ns ciicidsecis ccvcccesasicct ss 

In addition to these heads under which 
there was a mixture of influen nce and 


£. 360,000 


eee eeeeeees 


75,000 


+ 59,611 


prodigality, an aye article res- 
pecting the latter is to be saled In 


former wars certain parts of the naval ‘ 
services were paid in navy bills, which 
from the middie of 1779 to 1785 were 
at a discount of from 10/. and 11/. to 
152. per cent. The non interest bills 
at 18/. and 19/. Those parts of the 
naval expenditure have amounted 
in the present war to upwards of 
10,900,000/. annually, which are now 
paid in 90 day bills aé par, received 
as ready money, by which there is a 
saving of more than .......... 1,000,000 
1,494,611 
Secret service Money to the Treasury 
was onan average of four years to 
1725, 83.000/. a year; in scven 
years to 1740, was 65,0001. ; in the 
nine first years of reign was 
54,0007. ; vow limited to 10,0002. : 
Let the saving however, be estimated 


this 


MEDERY Sisidccsescesctarvescauseees astemyeees 45,000 
£.1,359,000 
Here, then, is a saving of more than a 


million and a half, in addition to the 
33,0001. before stated ; without reckon- 
ing any thing for the saying in Ordnance 
Debentures, or the profits on the Lottery 
in time of peace, or indeed in war, by 
which the pubiic now derives a large profit. 
It is also to be observed that the Lottery 
tickets, like the loan, were privately dis- 
posed of to tlie friends of the minister. 
The saving upon the whole may truly be 
stated at more than 2,000,000/. after de- 
ducting the 66,000/. saved under Mr. 
Burke’s act and ‘Treasury proceedings in 
consequence of it, and the 60,0001. onder 
the Exchequer regniating act. 





+ This 
40) 0, O00/; 


will go on increasing to 
a year; the Jeases till 1794 were grant- 


ed at low reserved rents and small fines; now they 
are 


on the sworn value, 
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And exclusive of the reduced influence 
of the Crown here stated; there were 
eighteen Parliamentary offices among those 
abolished in 1782. 


Total ot3 22.5. In England Members now hold- 
ing place during pleasure ... 42 
45.....-Ditto in Scotland... ..ss...0.06.0. | ‘2 
100......Ditto in Ireland ..... sebeccscenecs, 60 
658 54 


Of the above, two or three are in de- 
cided opposition to administration; and if 
the remaining 51 or 52 may be supposed 
to be influenced by their employments, it 
is not less likely that a number of gentle- 
men in opposition are influenced by their 
desire for office. He had heard a great 
deal of good times, but in this respect they 
were much lessened. He hoped gentle- 
men would not suppose what he had stated 
was for the purpose of checking the ardour 
of gentlemen in bringing forward resolu- 
tions like the present; he had no such in- 
tention ; in what he had done he was ac- 
tuated solely by what he thought his duty 
at the present moment. As to the Resolu- 
tions, as far as they went they appeared to 
him to be unexceptionable. 

Mr. Creevey was at a loss how to recon- 
cile the Report which he held in his hand 
with the bigh panegyric which the right 
hoa. genileman had thought proper to 
pronounce upon his dec cased friend. The 
right hon. gent. had gone so far back as 
the year 1713, when tie came to treat of 
Pensions. Ifhe had looked at later pe- 
riods, he would have found that they had 
increased very much since the beginning 
of the present reign. From the Report 
under consideration it appeared, that the 
amount of the Pension List had beea most 
enormously increased by Mr. Pitt. But 
this was a part of the case which the right 
hon. gent. had feit it convenient to over- 
look, alt hough the subject of pensions was 
the first topic that ofiered itself in the Re- 
port. The re was also a strong fact which 
the right hon. gent. happened to forget, 
but he would call it to his recollection. 
The right hon. gent. would, perhaps, re- 
member when Mr. Pitt, and himself, in- 
duced that house to acquiesce in the grant 
of 9,000/. a year to the duke of Gloucester, 
from the public purse, upon the allegation 
that the produce of the 44 per cent. duties, 
upon which that sum had been previously 
charged, was inadeqnate to payit. By this 
grant the public lost 105,000/., yet soon 

after it was made, the “ inade squate fund” 
vas found a resource suiflicient to provide 


stick 
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for several of Mr. Pitt’s friends and rela- 
tions. Indeed, but a short time after- 
wards pensions were charged upon it of 
1,500/. a year for Mr. Long ; 1,200L. a 
year for Mr. [Huskisson ; of 6 or 7001. a 
year to each of Mr. Pitt’s nieces, together 
with an allowance to lady Chatham; and 
no less than 1,500/. a year to jady Gren- 
ville. With this faet, and several others 
of a similar nature in his recollection, he 
could not subscribe to the justice of the 
right hon. gent.’s panegyric upon Mr. 
Pitt’s solicitude to curtail the public ex- 
penditure, and to sacrifice to that object 
either personal connection or ministerial 
influence. . 

Mr. Rose vindicated the conduet of his 
right hon. friend in the transaction alluded 


to, and averred that the 44 per cent. duties | 


were inadequate to furnish the allowance 
granted to the duke of Gloucester at the 
time the proposition complained of by tie 
hon. gent. was brought before the house. 
Iie proved that in the year 1720, inde- 
pendent of the relative value of money, 
the Pension List was greater than at this 
moment. He also corrected his statements 
with respect to the 44 per cent. fund, and 
shewed the nature ef its application, in 
paying off 172,000/. of debt, after it was 


released from the payment of the duke of 


Gloucester’s annuity. As to the provision 
which his right hon. friend had thought 
proper to make for his relations, he was 
sure that the country would justity that, 
when they considered the merit of a life 
deyoted to their service, and the civcum- 
stances under which he died. 

Mr. Wilberforce thought the poverty in 


which Mr. Pit died was very much to | 


his credit; he was a man who practised 
virtue most, and made the least display 
of it; he indeed « Did good by stealth, 
and blush’d to find it fame.’’ 

Mr. Creevey thought the erown had no 
title to the revenue arising from the 44 
per cent. ‘The question was, what had 
the practice been? 20,000/. had been ad- 
vanced in aid of the Civil List, which was 
the first sum ever thus appropriated, in 
1791. He wished to know if any law could 
be pointed out to his notice that he might 
have overlooked, authorising the crown to 
give pensions out of that fund. He con- 
demmned the giving political pensions frem 
this fund, which ought to be only appro- 
priated to the salaries of government. 

Mr. Long would by no means admit this 
principle; it would be found that in the 
reign of George I, pensions had been 


given from this 4} per cent. fund, to 
many persons, and among the rest to 
lord Hobart, governor of Jersey. In the 
reign of George IL. it was also applied to 
such purposes, as from 70 to 80,0001. had 
been drawn from it in aid of the Civit 
List, and in the year 1762, a pension of 
3,000/. per annum was given to the late 
lord Chatham. No Attorney or Solicitor 
General, or Lord Chancellor, since that 
time, could be named who had not been 
a party in such grants. li did not come 
within the spirit of Burke’s Act; for Mr. 
Burke himself expressly stated, in one of 
his pamphlets, that he had a view only 
to the Civil List in his regulations, and 
that he knew of the 44 per cent. fund, but 
thought it best to leave that as a reward 
for merit. ‘The hon. gent. had alluded to 
the annuity granted to the duke of Glou- 
cester 1786. What did parliament de 
on that eccasion? Did they say such a 
grant was contrary to Mr. Burke’s act ? 
No, it had ever been admitted that that 
fund was a part of the hereditary revenue, 
and consequently at the disposai of the 
crown. The attention of every Commit- 
tee of Finance was turned to the subject, 
and they all sanctioned the legahity of this 
application. 

Mr. Creevey said, it was stated as a part 
of the public revenue. 

Mr. Rose was of opinion it was part of 
the customs. 

Mr. Creevey stated, that lord Grenville 
and lord Harrowby (then Mr. Ryder) had, 
|in the Report of a Finance Committee, 
‘reported the 44 per cent. funds as public 

money. 
Mr. Rose said, that he could not see, 
‘even admitting for a moment the truth of 
the statement, how it bore upon the quess 
tion. ' 

Sir J. Newport said, that as his hon. 
friend had introduced this subject before 
the house, he hoped some gentleman 
for lreland would institute a similar ex- 
| position with respect to that country, for he 
| had a statement to make to the committee 
with regard to the. financial arrangements 
| of Ireland, at one time, that would, he ap- 
prehended, astonish gentlemen who heard 
him, and incline them to think that such ar 
exposition would not be unnecessary. In 
the administration of a noble lord who 
was now acabinet minister, he meant the 
Lord Privy Seal (lord Westmoreland), it was 
enacted by parliament, that until the Pen- 
sion List establishment for lreland should 
be reduced to 80,000/. the grants of pensions 
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should not in anyone year for each year ex- 
ceed 1,200/. ‘Ihe act to this effect passed 
in the latter part of the month of July, 
in the year 1793, but was not to take 
effect till the 25th of March, 1794. Now, 
the Committee would scarcely believe, 
that in the interval of only seven months 
the enormous sum of 13,000/. had been 
added to the amount of pensions upon the 
Irish establishment in the administration 
of that noble lord, so that it appeared from 
the Returns made to that house, a copy of 
which he held in his hand, that a leading 
member of the present cabinet had, when 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, taken ad- 
vantage of the interval between the passing 
of a law and the time of its taking effect, 
to violate the spirit of that very enact- 
ment [Hear! hear!]: that so tar from 
any attempt to reduce the Pension List ; 
so far from confining the grants for any 
one year within 1,200/. he had actually 
within seven months imposed upon the 
establishment the enormous burthen of 
13,0001. and thus disposed of the amount 
ef ten years pensions within the short 
period of seven months. The gross 
amount was 13,500l., but from this he ex- 
cluded lord F. Campbell’s pension, and 
that to the Burgh family, leaving a sum 
amounting to 13,000/. and it would further 
appear from the accounts, that in the 
‘course of five years, from 1790 to 1795, 
the sum of 39,0U0/. a year was added to 
the public burdens in that country with 
regard to pensions. ‘The time was now 
fast approaching when, by deaths, it was 
expected that the Pension List would be 
brought within the due limits; but whe- 
ther that expectation would prove well 
founded or not, he had no hesitation in 
saying, that it was his intention, early in the 
ensuing sessions, to call upon parliament to 
continue the limitation of the grant of pen- 
sions to 1,200/. annually, until the establish- 
ment should be reduced to 30,0001. or at 
most to 40,000/. He stated farther that 
the 1,200/. in one year was disposed of 
between three members of that house, late 
or present. 

Mr. Foster denied that in the vice- 
royalty alluded to so much money had 
been granted in pensions. Deducting the 
pensions to the Burgh family and to 
lord Frederick Campbell, instead of 
13,000/. only 4,000/. would appear to 
have been given. 

Sir J. Newport repeated his assertion, 
which was verified by the returns of 
the house of commons, and even ex- 
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pressly deducting the pensions now men- 
tioned, 13,000/. annually would be found 
to bave been granted. 

Mr. Whitbread declared it was not his 
intention to enter into the former details 
of the debate. He was very ready to con- 
fess that Mr. Pitt had laid many perspi- 
cuous financial statements before the house, 
and believed it to be his cbject, at one pe- 
riod, to attain the utmost perfection he 
could in the science of finance. Whether 
he deviated from that determination since 
the year 1793, it was for the house to 
judge. He certainly failed in some of his 
calculations, and as an instance the com- 
mittee might refer to his prophecy in the 
year to which he alluded, that we should 
have a fifteen years peace. While he 
paid every tribute to the disinterestedness 
of his private life, and praised the poverty 
in which he died, still he must say that the 
war had been carried on with the utmost 
prodigality. In the barrack department 
alone the extravagance was amazing. 
Notwithstanding all that had been said 
by the right hon. gent. (Mr. Rose) to 
prove that every attention had been paid 
to economy, he still thought, that there 
were grounds for complaints of the most 
serious nature, when the great waste of 
the country’s resources was considered 
which had been discovered in every 
branch of the war department. He 
thought it something extraordinary, that 
it should be said the hon. gent. received 
that pension still, which it was understood 
was to be given up by a person holding a 
situation of more than 2000/. a year. He 
did not know that he received more, but 
he supposed that at least his income 
amounted to that sum, and did not doubt 
but the hon. gent. would explain the mat- 
ter*in the most satisfactory manner. He 
did not intend to enter into the disputed 
question, as to the 43 per cent. fund, but 
yet he thought both the right hon. gent, 
opposite (Mr. Long) and Mr. Burke him- 
self most incompetent judges upon the 
subject, because they were themselves 
renters from that very fund. The cor- 
ruptions of former times had been very 
much dwelt upon in contradistinction to 
the purity of the present; and much allu- 
sion had been made to the degradation of 
that house, at an early period, when bri- 
bery was common, and doles of the pub- 
lic money were dealt out to the members 
of that house by the government. Now, 
he had no doubt, even in those corrupt 
days, when reform and retrenchment 
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were proposed, that a loud outcry was 
raised on the occasion, and the integrity 

of contractors, &c. highly vaunted. Much 

it was said, had been corrected since; but 
much, he contended, had been left behind 
to correct; many branches of expendi- 
ture to be retrenched, and much extrava- 
gance to be curtailed. Now, because 
some Men were pure, it was not necessa- 
rily to be inferred that all were so, and 
though he was of course inclined to pay 
the highest compliment to the patriotic 
forbearance of the right hon. gent. oppo- 
site (Mr. Rose), still he was not sure that 
every one else deserved the same eulo- 
gium. The right hon. gent. had touched, 

indeed, but slightly, on the subject of the 
Barrack Board, that great source of pub- 
lic extravagance, and still less on the 
abuses of the Transport Board, where 
such vast sums of money were so unneces- 
sarily squandered. [Mr. W. Pole said 
across the table,-he did not believe it.] 
The hon. gent. was welcome not to be- 
lieve it if he chose, but he (Mr. Whit- 
bread) believed it, and thought it was a 
question even whether that board ought 
to be allowed to exist at all or not. Soine 
time since anoble lord, member for West- 
minster, whose gallant and patriotic 
achievements were the theme of every 
man’s panegyric, (lord Cochrane), was of 
opinion, that the influence of the crown 
in that house was greater than it ought to 
be, and moved for a return of all the mem- 
bers holding offices, sinecures, or pensions 
under government. That motion was af- 
terwards made more general, and the re- 
turns to it referred to a committee, the 
Third Report of which committee was 
then before them. The influence of the 
crown he still thought greater than it 
ought to bein that house. He certainly 
did not mean to say that no officer of the 
Crown should sit in that house, but he 
thought the error too much on the other 
side. There were for instance the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, and the other mi- 
nisters of state, who might have seats in 
parliament; but it was not necessary for 
all the lords of the treasury, who, indeed, 
were generally silentin the house. Secre- 
taries of the treasury may also have a seat 
in the house. Of one of these gentlemen 
he did not mean to speak otherwise than 
in panegyric, for his close and accurate 
habits of business, but the other was abso- 
lutely a mute, of whom they heard no- 
thing, but saw a great deal. The Lords 
ef the Admiralty, perhaps, also ought to 
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be excluded, but to the liveliness of one 
of them, he must pay his tribute. Oue 
person perhaps connected with the board 
of controul was requisite in the house. Of 
its President he could not speak, for he 
was at present so full of his Irish affairs, 
that in fact the office was vacant. Per- 
sons holding that office were understood 
to act gratuitously on their first appoint- 
ment, but that idea was soon done away, 
and lord Melville received much in the 
shape of salary before he was created 
Treasurer of the Navy, and then created 
two new offices for the education of young 
statesmen under him. It was not exactly 
conformable to Mr. Pitt’s practise, for 
young men who were but afew years in 
office to take pensions for life. He did 
not wish to speak of living persons, but 
he must be excused for the allusion, as so 
many were mentioned in the Report. He 
did not see the propriety of giving per- 
sons pensions for life after being in office 
two or three years. Men of talent would 
be found to fill the principal offices of the 
state, even though they were not thus 
pensioned off. Mr. Pitt, whom the gene 
tlemen opposite professed to make their 
model, did not act so. He did not seek 
some snug thing for himself as soon as he 
got into power.. He (Mr. Whitbread) 
thought the influence of the crown in that 
house ought to be less than it was, and 
would there fore, in order to bring the 
question fairly before the committee, move 
as an amendment on the Resolution, that 
the words “ And as a further limitation, 
be it provided, that no person shall hold a 
seat in this hovse having a sinecure or 
other private place of emolument under 
the crown,”? should be added. He wish- 
ed to say a word or two on those very re- 
spectable members, the Welsh Judges. 
Though he thought them less exception- 
able than others, yet there was a some- 
thing in their sitting there which offended 
so far against the principle he wished to 
establish, that he would submit it to the 
house, whether or not they ought still to 
be considered as eligible to hold seats in 
pari liament. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer consi- 
dered this amendment of the hon. gent. 
as founded upon a most aristacratic prin- 
ciple ; it would throw the offices of the 
crown into the hands of those alone who 
could, from their property, very well 
dispense with their salaries. He opposed 
to the theory of the hon. gent. the con- 
stant practice of that house, and com 
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tended that at all periods it proved the best | 


bulwark of the liberties of the people, 


which plainly proved the fallacy of the | 
argument that went to deny that it could | 


be unduly influenced while cfficers of the 
crown had seats in parliament ; for offi- 
cers of the crown had always sat in it. 
The-exclusion of magistrates of all descrip- 
tiens, in bis opinion, might be as well 
demanded as that of the Welsh Judges ; 
for they never exercised their judicial 
functions except on circuit. He declared 
it his intention to give his utmost opposi- 
tion to the amendment. 

Mr. W. Smith could not think the true 
interests of the country were consulted in 
pensioning off every subordinate officer 
of government after serving the public two 
or three years. 

Mr. Ponsonby was of opmion that the 
Resolutiun of his hon. friend was most im- 
portant in itself, and ofthe greatest mo- 
ment to the constitution of the country. 
For his own part, he was inclined to the 
Amendment of his hon. friend, and if it 
was to be pushed to a division, should 
vote for it. But he wished to submit it 
to his hon. friend, whether it would not 
be desirable for him to adopt the same 
course respecting his Amendment which 
had been pursued with respect to the for- 
mer Resolutions, namely, to suffer it to 
lie on the table for a few days, in order 
to allow gentlemen an opportunity of con- 
sidering its contents. The question was 
ene of great moment and delicacy, and 
required to be looked at gravely, with a 
due regard to the constitution of this em- 
pire. Nothing could be so hostile to the 
existence of union and tranquillity, as the 
division of the legisiature into three estates, 
unless they were duly balanced: but 
the great perfection of the constiiution of 
this country was, that no class of the 
community was excluded from its just 
share in the deliberations of the state.- 
Many bills had been passed with a view 
to prevent abuses ; but the present ques- 
tion, if any, deserved the peculiar atten- 
tion of that heuse. If he were to he 
called on to give a vote onthe present 
question, he would support the Amend- 
ment of his hon. friend, though he should 
be much better pleased, if his hon. friend 
would consent to put off the discussion 
of it fora few days, as had ‘been done 
when the Resolutions were at tirst pro- 
posed, im order to give the house ar op- 
portunity of comparing the Amendment 
with those Resolutions. 
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Mr. Lyttleton concurred in the sugges- 
tion of his right hon. friend, and recom- 
mended to the committee to defer the 
further consideration of the subject until 
| both the Amendment and the original 
| Resolution shouid be in the hands of gen- 
tlemen. 

Mr. Ji. Thornton contended, that as the 
navy, the army, the ordnance, the public 
debt, and every thing connected with 
the management of public affairs had 
considerably incsenned, so also must the 
influence of the crown have been pro- 
portionably extended. That influence 
could not bet be communicated to a great 
number of members of parliament, It 
must have continued to work in secret and 
in silence, and it was the duty of that 
house to watch and counteract it. Havi ing 
observed the progress of that influence, 
he was ready to agree in the principle of 
the motion before. the house, or in any 
other measure that was likely to lead to a 
gradual and temperate reform of abuses. 

Lord Folkestone was ready to enter into 
the discussion of the question at that 
moment, and would vote for the Amend- 
ment, though he had no hesitation to ac- 
cede to the suggestion of putting off the 
discussion to another occasion. He could 
not, however, avoid saying, that the ob- 
; ject of ali former times had been to curtail 
| the influence of the crows, and to prevent 
placemen from having seats in that house. 

Mr. Whitbread, though he wished for a 
a 1pon the subject of his Amends 

ent, om yet no objection to put. off the 





fii val ree ussion to a future day. Tie saw 
no reason why chief jusiices should be 
made Peers, nor why Welsh Judges 


should be allowed to become members of 
that house. Neither could he admit that, 
because a person abandoned his profes- 
sion, he should have a provision for life 
made for him for having abandoned it. 
He was ever ready to admit that a person, 
worn out in the service of his country, 
ought to be adecuatecly provided for; he 
contended thatno such extravagant com- 
pensation, as had been given to Mr. 
NP Donald for quitting his profession to 
hecome a Commissioner of American pro- 
perty, ought, under any such circumstan- 
ces, to be granted. Such grants were 
contrary to the plans of Mr. Burke, 
Mr. Pitt, and lord Shelburne. The in- 
crease of the influence of the crown would 
be obvious, when .i¢ was considered how 
much the army, the navy, and ‘every 
other branch of the public expenditure 
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had been augmented. He had no objec- 
tion to suffer his Amendment to lie on the 
table for a few days, or to withdraw it 
altogether, with a view to bring it for- 
ward as a separate motion on ‘Thursday 
next. 

Lord £7. Petty entered into a justifica- 
tion of the appointment and remuneration 
of Mr. M‘Donald, and concurred in the 
propriety of adjourning the discussion of 
the Amendment to a future day. 

Mr. Wellesley Pole rose to explain a 
statement in the Supplement to the ‘Third 
Report, which concerned him. When 
lord Wellesley went to India, it was thought 
advisable to insert the hon. member’s 
name in the patent of the office of Re- 
membrancer of the Exchequer, in case the 
office should become vacant while lord 
Wellesley was absent; but the hon. mem- 
ber reaped no emolument whatever from 
this arrangement, and was very much 
surprised to find bis name mentioned in 
the Supplement to the Third Report in 
rather an ambiguous manner. This mis- 
take did not originate with the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer; and the hon. gent. 
had indeed made a statement to the com- 
mittee, disclaiming the receipt of any 
emolument in consequence of the arrange- 
ment the hon. member had explained. 

Mr. H. Thornion replied, that the hon. 
member’s name was introduced into the 


Report, ina manner that was perfectly | 


unambiguous ; for in one passage, after 
giving the hon. member’s name, it ex- 
pressly stated, that the profits were un- 
derstood to belong only to lord Wellesley ; 
and in another, afier giving the hon. mem- 
ber’s name conicintly with that of lord 

Wellesley, it was added, that the profits 

were supposed to belong to lord Wel- 

lesley. 

The first Resolution was then read, and 
carried without a division. 

Mr. Whitbread proposed to make a se- 
parate motion to the house of his amend- 
ment, on ‘Thursday next. 

Mr. D. Giddy then left the chair, and 
reported progrets to the house. The 
Report was ordered to be taken into 
further consideration on Thursday next. 

[Papers RELATING TO AMERica.] Mr. 
Secretary Canning presented the follow- 
ing 

PAPERS 
RELATING TO AMERICA, 

No. I.—Disearcn from Mr, Secretary Can- 
ning to the hon. D. M. Erskine; dated 
Foreign Office, 23rd Jan. 1309. 

Vor. XIV, 











Sir; If there really exist in those in- 
dividuals who are to have a leading share 
in the new administration of the United 
States, that disposiiton to come to a com« 
plete and cordial understanding with Great 
Britain, of which you have received from 
them such positive assurances ; in meeting 
that disposition, 't would be aseless and un- 
profitable io recur to a recapitulation of 
the causes from which the ditierences be- 
tween the two governments have arisen, or 
of the arguments already so often re- 
peated in support of that system of retalia- 
tion to which his majesty has unwillingiy 
had recourse.—That system his majesty 
must unquestionably continue to maintain, 
unless the object of it can be otherwise ac- 
complished.—But after the profession on 
the part of so many of the leading mem- 
bers of the government of the United 
States, of a sincere desire to contribute to 
that object in a manner which should 
render the continuance of the system 
adopted by the British government un- 
necessary, it is thought right that a fair 
opportunity should be aiforded to the 
American government to explain its mean- 
ing, and to give proof of its sincerity.— 
The extension of the interdiction of the 
American harbours to the ships of war of 
France as well as of Great Britain, is, 
as stated in my former dispatch, an ac- 
ceptable symptom of a system of impar- 
tiality towards both Belligerenis ; the first 
that has been publicly manifested by the 
American government.—-The like extene 
sion of the Non-importation act to other 
Relligeronisis equally proper in this view. 
These measnres remove those preliminary 
objections which must otherwise have pre- 
cluded any useful oramicable discussion.— 
In this state of things, it is pessible for Great 
Britain to entertain propositions, which, 
while such manifest partiality was shewn 
to her enemies, were not consistent either 
with her dignity or her interest.—From 
the report of your conversations with Mr. 
Madison, Mr. Gallatin, and Mr. Smith, it 
appears; Ist. That the American govern- 
ment is prepared, in the event of his majes- 
ty’s consenting to withdraw the Orders in 
Council of January and November 1807, 
to withdraw contemporaneously on its 
part the interdiction of its harbours to 
ships of war, aud all Non-intercourse and 
Non-importation acts, so far as respects 
Great Britain ; leaving them in force with 
respect to France, and the powers which 
adopt or act under her Decrees; 2dly. 
(What is of the utmost importance, as 
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precluding a new source of misunderstand- 
ing, which might arise after the adjustment 
of the other questions). That America is 
willing to renounce, during the present 
war, the pretension of carrying on in 
time of war all trade with the enemy’s 
Colonies, from which she was excluded 
during peace ; 3dly, Great Britain, for 
the purpose of securing the operation of 
the Embargo, and of the bond fide inten- 
tion of America to prevent her citizens 
from trading with France, and the powers 
adopting and acting under the French De- 
crees, is to be considered as being at liber- 
ty to capture all such American vessels as 
may be found attempting to trade with 
the ports of any of these powers ; without 
which security for the observance of the 
Embargo, the raising it nominally with re- 
spect to Great Britain alone, would, in 
fact, raise it with respect to all the world. 
—On these conditions his majesty would 
consent to withdraw the Orders in Coun- 
cil of January and November 1807, so far 
as respects America.—As the first and 
second of these conditions are the sug- 
gestions of the persons in authority in 
America to you, and as Mr. Pinkney has 
recently (but for the first time) expressed 
to me his opinion, that there will be no 
indisposition on the part of his govern- 
ment to the enforcement by the naval 
power of Great Britain of the regulations 
of America with respect to France, and 
the countries to which these regulations 
continue to apply, but that his government 
was itself aware, that without such en- 
forcement those regulations must be alto- 
gether nugatory; I flatter myself that 
there will be no difficulty in obtaining a 
distinct and official recognition of these 
conditions from the American govern- 
ment.—Vor this purpose you are at liber- | 
ty to communicate this Dispatch an extenso 
to the American Secretary of State.— 

Upon receiving through you, on the part 
of the American government, a distinct 
and official recognition of the three above- 
mentioned conditions, his majesty will 
lose no time in sending to America a 
minister fully empowered to consign them 
to a formal and regular Treaty.—As, how- 
ever, it is possible that the ‘delay which 
must intervene before the actual conclusion 
of a Treaty may appear to the American 
government to deprive this arrangement 
of part of its benefits, I am to autiicrize 
you, if the American government should 
be desirous of acting upon the agreement 
before it is reduced into a regular form, 
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either by the immediate repeal of the 
Embargo, and the other acts in question, 
or by” engaging to repeal them on 
a particular day) to assure the ‘American 
government of his majesty’s readincss to 
meet such a diposition in the manner best 
calculated to give it immediate effect.— 
Upon the receipt here of an official Note, 
containing an engagement for the adop- 
tion by the American government of the 
three conditions above specified, his ma- 
jesty will be prepared, on the faith of 
such engagement, either immediately (if 
the repeal “shall have been immediate in 
America) or on any day specified by the 
American government for that repeal, re- 
ciprocally to recal the Orders in Council, 

without waiting for the conclusion of the 
rd and you are authorized, in the 
circumstances herein described, to take 
such reciprocal engagement on his ma- 
jesty’s behalf. lam, &e. 

GrorcE Canning, 


No. J.—Note from Mr. Erskine to the 
Secretary of State of the United Statics; 
dated Washington, April 17th 1809. 


Sir; Ihave the honour to inform you, 
that I have received his majesty’s com- 
mands to represent to the,government of the 
United States, that his majesty is animated 
by the most sincere desire for an adjust- 
ment of the differences which have un- 
happily so long prevailed between the 
two countries, the recapitulation of which 
might have a tendency to impede, if not 
to prevent, an amicable understanding. — 











It having been represented to his mas 
|jes sty’s covernment, that the congress of 
\'the United States, in their proceedings at 
| the opening of the last session, had evinced 
| an int ention of passing certain laws which 
would piace the relations of Great Britain 
with the United States upon an equal 
footing, in all respects, with the other 
Belligerent powers, I have accordingly 
received his majesty’s commands, in the 
event of such laws taking place, to offer 
on the part of his majesty, an honourable 
reparation for the aggression committed 
by a British naval officer in the attack on 
the United States frigate, Chesapeake.— 

Considering the act passed by the con- 
| cress of the United States, on the first of 
| March (usually termed the Non-inter- 
course act) as having produced a state of 
equality in the relations of the two Bel- 
ligerent powers, with respect to the United 
ates, [have to submit, conformably to 
my instructions, fox the consideration of 
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the American government, such terms of 
satisfaction and reparation as his majesty 
is induced to believe will be accepted in 
the same spirit of conciliation with which 
they are proposed.—In addition to the 
prompt disavowal made by his majesty, 
on being apprised of the unauthorized 
act committed by his naval officer, whose 
recal, as a mark of the king’s displeasure, 
from an highly important and honourable 
command, immediately ensued, his ma- 
jesty is willing to restore the men forcibly 
taken out of the Chesapeake, and, if ac- 
ceptable to the American government, to 
make a suitable provision for the unfortu- 
nate sufferers on that occasion. Ihave 
the honour to be, &e. D. M. Erskine. 


No. WI.—Lerrer from the Sccretary of 
Siate of the United States to the hon. 
D. M. Erskine; dated Department of 
State, April 17th 1809. 


Sir; I have laid before the President 
your Note, in which you have, in the 
name and by the order of his Britannic 
majesty, declared that his Britannic ma- 
jesty is desirous of making an honourable 
reparation for the aggression committed 
by a British naval officer in the attack on 
the United States frigate, the Chesapeake ; 
that in addition to this prompt disayowal 
of the act, his majesty, as a mark of his 
displeasure, did immediately recal the 
offending officer from an highly important 
and Konourable command; and that he 
is willing’ to restore the men forcibly 
taken out of the Chesapeake, and, if ac- 
ceptable to the American government, to 
make a suitable provision for the unfor- 
tunate sufferers on that occasion.—The 
government of the United States having, 
at all times, entertained a sincere desire 
for an adjustment of the differences which 
have so long and so unhappily subsisted be- 
tween the two countries, the President 
cannot but receive with pleasure, as- 
surances that his Britannic majesty is 
actuated by the same disposition, and that 
he is ready, in conformity to this dispo- 
sition, to make atonemeut for the insult 
and aggression committed by one of his 
naval officers, in the attack on the United 
States frigate the Chesapeake.—As it ap- 
pears at the saine time, that in making this 
offer, his Britannic majesty derives a mo- 
tive from the equality now existing in the 
relations of the United States with the two 
Belligerent powers, the President owes it 
to the occasion, and to himseif, to let it be 
understood, that this equality is a result 





incident to a state of things growing out 
of distinct considerations.—W ith this ex- 
planation, as requisite as it is frank, I 
am authorized to inform you, that the 
President accepts the note delivered in 
the name and by the order of his 
Britannic majesty; and will consider 
the same with the engagement there- 
in, when fulfilled, as a satisfaction for 
the insult and injury of which he has 
complained.—But I have it in express 
charge from the President to state, that, 
while he forbears to insist on a further 
punishment of the offending officer, he 
is not the less sensible of the justice and 
utility of such an example, nor the less 
persuaded that it would best comport with 
what is due from his Britannic majesty 
to his ownhonour. I have, &c. &c. 
R. Sarita. 





No. IV.—Lerter from Mr. Erskine to 
Mr. Smith; dated Washington, April 
Isth 1809. 


Sir; I have the honour of informing 
you, that his majesty, having been per- 
suaded that the honourable reparation 
which he had caused to be tendered for 
the unauthorized attack on the American 
frigate Chesapeake wouid be accepted by 
the government of the United States in 
the same spirit of conciliation with which 
it was proposed, has instructed me to ex- 
press his satisfaction should such a happy 
termination of that affair take place, not 
only as having removed 4 painful cause of 
difference, but as affording a fair pros- 
pect of a complete and cordial under- 
stauding being established , between the 
two countries. The favourable change in 
the relations of his majesty with the 
United States, which has been produced 
by the act (usually termed the Non-inter- 
course act) passed in the last session of 
congress, was also anticipated by his ma- 
jesty, and has encouraged a further hope 
that a reconsideration of the existing difler- 
ences might lead to their satisfactory ade 
justment. On these grounds and expec- 
tations I am instructed to communicate to 
the American government, his majesty’s 
determination of sending to the United 
States an envoy invested with full powers 
to conclude a treaty on all the points of 
the relations between the two countries. 
In the mean time, with a view to contri- 
bute to the attainment of so desirable an 
object, his majesty would be willing to 
withdraw his Orders in Council of January 
and November 1807, so far as respects 
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the United States, in the persuasion that 
the President would issue a proclamation 
for the renewal of the intercourse with 
Great Britain; and that whatever differ- 
ence of opinion should arise in the inter- 
pretation of the terms of such an agree- 
ment, will be removed in the present ne- 
-gociation. I have the honour to be, &c. 
D. M. Erskine. 


No. V.—Letter from Mr. Smith io the hon. 
D. AL. Erskine ; dated Depariment of 
State, 18th April 180). 


Sir; The Note, which I had the honour 
of receiving from you this day, | lost no 
time in laying before the President, who, 
being sincerely desirous of a satisfactory 
adjustment of the differences unhappily 
subsisiing between Great Britain and the 
United States, bas authorized me to assure 
you, that he will meet, with a disposition 
correspondent with that of his Britannic 
majesty, the determination of his majesty 
to send to the United States a special en- 
voy, invested with full powersto conclude 
a treaty on all the points of the relations 
between the two countries. Iam further 
authorized to assure you, that in case his 
Britannic majesty should, in the mean 
time, withdraw his Orders in Council of 
January and November 1807, so far as 
respects the United States, the President 
will not fail to issue a proclamation, by 
virtue of the authority and for the pur- 
poses specified in the eleventh section of 
the statute commonly called the Non-in- 
tercourse-act. I have the honour to be, 
Sir, &e. R. Smirn. 


No. VI.—Letrerfrom Mr. Erskine to Mir. 
Smith; dated Washington, April 19th 
1$09. 

Sir; In consequence of the acceptance 
by the President, as stated in your letter 
dated the 18th instant, of the proposals 
made by me on the part of his majesty, 
inmy letter of the same day, for the re- 
newal of the intercourse between the re- 
spective countries, I am authorized to de- 
clare that his majesty’s Orders in Council 
of January and November 1807, will have 
been witidrawn, so far as respects the 
United States, on the 10th day of June 
next. Ihave the honour to be, &c. 

D. M. Exsktne. 


No. ViI.—Letrer from the hon. Robert 
Smith to the hon. D. iM. Erskine; dated 
Department of State, April 19th 1809. 


Sir; Having laid before the President 
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your note of this day, containing an assu- 
rance that his Britannic majesty will, on 
the 10th of June next, have withdrawn 


| his Orders in Council of January and No- 


vember 1807, so far as respects the United 
States, I have the honour of informing 
you, that the President will accordingly, 
and in pursuance of the eleventh section 
of the statute commonly called the Non- 
intercourse act, issue a proclamation, so 
that the trade of the United States with 
Great. Britain may on the same day be 
renewed, in the manner provided in the 
said section. I have the honour to be, &c. 
R. SM1TR. 





HOUSE OF LORDs. 
Tuesday, June 6. 


[FeversHam Smatt Dests Bitt.] On, 
the question for the second reading of the 
Bill for extending the Fevershant jurisdic- 
tion for the recovery of small debts to the 
hundred, and constituting the Feversham 
jurats judges, in common with the hun- 
dred, 

Lord Ellcnborough stated various forcible 
objections to the measure. His lordship 
said, that his time had been particularly 
broken in upon by applications from par- 
ties respecting such bills as these, which 
were generally the offspring of self in- 
terest, and originated with some attorneys, 
in particular neighbourhoods. Under the 
pretence of cheap justice, they were in 
their effects nothing but cheap injustice 
to the country. After stating many other 
sufficient grounds for rejecting the bill, 
his lordship said, that he had come dewn 
to oppose this bill, to mark his disap- 
probation of such partial, ineflective, and 
too often injurious measures. ‘The ancient 
county courts yet remained open to 
suitors ; and he was happy to say, that a 
noble and iearned lord. had an intention 
of bringing forward a measure which con- 
tained no partial application, but was di- 
rected to this subject in such a way as to 
embrace the country at large. 

‘Lhe Lord Chancellor was glad in having 
the present opportunity of expressing his 
approbation of the sentiments delivered 
by his noble and learned friend. He 
was aware lis noble and learned friend 
had bestowed particular and serious at- 
tention on the subject, before his present 
line of conduct. With him, he agreed, 
considerable mischief had been telt by so- 
ciety, in the multiplication of these acts 
of parliament ; they had been carried 
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into execution by very improper persons, 
and had a pernicious effect upon those 
persons themselves; for they thereby im- 
bibed wrong notions of justice, and when 
they became jurymen, they were apt, 
from such wrong bias of mind, to give 
verdicts in opposition to the opinion of 
learned judges, and in opposition to the 
established law of the country ; they 
were also destructive to the very first prin- 
ciples of all law amongst us, for they 
introduced a mode of decision, without 
laying down, by precedent, any known 
rule of conduct. 

The Earl of Darnley said a few words, 
expressive of his opinion, that the opposi- 
tion might be considered hard, as in a 
particular manner affecting the present 
bill. 

The Earl of Moira had long witnessed, 
with regret, the increase of bills of this 
description. ‘The necessity of some ge- 
neral legislative measure was, in his opi- 
nion, evident; and would be found so 
upon a perusal of the report of the com- 
mittee appointed to examine into the laws 
of debtor and creditor. 

Lord Redesdale, efter supporting the ar- 
guments of the other noble lords on the 
present question, stated, that he had it in 
intention to bring before their lordships, 
in the next session, a bill for carrying 
county courts into full effect throughout 
England. He wished also to state, that 
he had two other bills in view to bring 
before their lordships next session. ‘The 
first was to raise the sum on which writs 
of arrests took place, to an amount higher 
than it was at present, which was ten 
pounds. The object of the other was to 
endeavour to apply, as far as it was prac- 
ticable, that principle which had been 
acted upon in the laws of Scotland, and 
in the commercial country of Ilollaad, 
to the insolvency laws of this land. He 
meant the principle of Cessio Bonorum. 
He could not state exactly the mode he 
would pursue; but, perhaps, it might be, 
by a sort of perpetual insolvency bill, 
as far as he could make it practicable. 

The question was then put, that this 
bill be read this day three months, which 
was agreed to unanimously. ‘The bill was 
consequently lost. 

{Scorcu JupicaturE bitt.]— The 
Lord Chancellor moved the third reading 
of the bill to attord further time, for the 
commissioners to report upon the Judica- 
tare of Scotland. . 

Earl Stanhope spoke at length upon the 
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subject, and entered into the principles 
and details of the proposed measure. He 
complimented his noble and learned rela- 
tive (lord Grenville,)—learned, he called 
him, because he had studied the laws of 
the country, and because he was once in 
the learned protession—for his manly and 
just attempts to give the Scotch the benefit 
of Trial by Jury. He thought it was very 
difficult to shew that the Scotch people 
should not have that benefit ; they were, 
in fact, better educated than the people of 
this country, with the exception of certain 
districts, and more likely to be fit, good, 
and true jurymen. If it was argued, that 
they were not so fit to receive that blessing 
as the people of England, that would nos 
do, for the argument must be pushed far- 
ther, and it must be maintained that they 
were more unfit than the people of England 
were hundreds of years ago : and what was 
the state of the people of England 300 years 
ago? Why, their lordships might forget 
that about thattime, in the reign of our 
Edwards, there was a particular applica- 
tion of an old privilege of ours, he meant 
the benefit of clergy, rather of a curious 
sort. The benefit of clergy was at first, 
intended only for those who could read: 
afterwards, it was farther extended to 
other persons of rank and situation; and 
it was then enacted, that it should extend 
to all their lordships, to all peers of par- 
liament, temporal and spiritual too ; that 
is to say, to my lords the bishops, as well 
as to lay lords. Now, it was enacted by 
that statute,'(of swhich he read a quotation) 
that any temporal lord, or any bishop, 
guilty of highway robbery, or house- 
breaking, or horse-stealing, might plead 
the benefit of clergy. (A laugh.) Such 
was the state of our forefathers. And 
yet, at that time of ignorance, it was 
not thought improper to entrust com- 
mon people with the rights, duties, 
and privileges of jurymen. And if we, 
in the dark days of ignorance, were 
fit to be so entrusted, could it be ar- 
yued that the shrewd and knowing peo- 
ple of Scotland were unfit to be entrusted, 
in this enlightend century, with a similar 
right ? It was impossible to maintain 
that argument.—His lordship then en- 
tered into a variety of modes by which 
the desired object might be gradually 
accomplished, and pointed out the means 
afforded by the difference of special and 
general verdicts, and by the facilities 
that might be given to the court in the 
first instance of making the verdict special 
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or general. He likewise dwelt for some 
time, with much ingenuity, on the al- 
teration in the forms upon which issues 
depended in cases of trial. He also made 
many observations as to the mode of de- 
ciding by precedents. If for instance 
there were 21 precedents ; a judge must 
decide by considering the first, second, 
and third precedent, and so on to the end 
of the chapter, and then find out which 
were the best precedents, or the most 
humerous ones, in order to make up _ his 
principle of decision. In some cases, 
as in the law about “ powers,” he had 
counted about 1600 precedents. Well; 
if a judge had to decide in such a case, 
what could he do? Why, perhaps he 
might be some great legal chymist who 
could speedily decompound and analyze 
all these different precedents, and ascer- 
tain all their various qualities, and extract 
all their particular juices, and out of them 
all compound a fine pulp, of which he 
would make a most excellent principle to 
guide him in his decision. But this was 
not sure work. He declared himself 
friendly to the introduction of trial by 
Jury in Scotland; but unless his noble 
relation had any thing to move imme- 
diately on this subject, he should be 
obliged to give the commissioners a little 
more time, though he thought there was 
no reason for unnecessary delay. 

Lord Grenville reviewed the great de- 
lays that had eccurred in this business, 
which had been originally proposed by 
him in June, 1806, and which had been 
put aside on the change of administration, 
when parliament was dissolved without 
being suffered to do any more than to undo 
what was proposed on behalf of the people 
of Scotland. ‘That system of procrastina- 
tion was sedulously pursued, till at last a 
commission was appointed, nominated by 
the crown, near the close of last session, 
and now, instead of their labours, we had 
one report, and a motion to give them ano- 
ther twelvemonth to consider what they 
would do. A bill was brought in, without 
notice, (and he did not know of it till 
within 24 hours of one of its most im- 
portant stages,) to extend their time. This 
he had and would reprobate. A noble 
and learned lord (Erskine), knew nothing 
of it, though one of the commission, till he, 
meeting him, told him of the circumstance. 
le dwelt upon the propriety of parliament 
acting for itself, and not acting on the 
opinion of the Scotch judges, who could 
not be supposed to be favourable to the 
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introduction of a jury, which was a species 
of popular controul on their authority, 
Still he did not mean to speak with dis- 
respect of those judges; but he had found 
that no man would deny that the altera- 
tions wished for were most desirable. ‘The 
application of the principle, he had never 
denied, involved many difficulties; but 
the question of form must be sacrificed to 
the essential merits of the measure. He 
then, while he admitted every thing in 
faveur of the commissioners, individually, 
condemned them for their conduct in some 
particulars. ‘There was one circumstance 
most important, to which he begged their 
lordships attention. ‘The report itself ad- 
mitted the evil; but by an assumption of 
the strangest kind, assumed a power which 
the act of parliament never gave them. 
The warrant in the sign manual he had 
never seen, but must suppose it was word- 
ed according to the act. He must remark, 
that though the act passed on the 2d of 
July, yet the sign manual only bore the 
date of the 2d of November, and the instru- 
ment not received in Scotland till the 
20th of November; that made him incline 
now to aflord the commissioners farther 
time. But he must ask the noble and 
learned lord, whose official situation made 
hira particularly looked at in this matter, 
why that delay occurred? The report 
noticed that gross and scandalous anomaly 
in judicial proceedings by which persons 
who had obtained the sentence of the court 
of session were yet, before they could ob- 
tain the consequent advantages, compelled 
to get a copy of the sentence, or, as it was 
in Scotland legally expressed, “an extract 
of the decreet.””?’. He had much informa- 
tion on that point. In one case, that copy 
cost an individual 1,200/. and in another 
case, where the whole property in question 
was from 500I. to 600/. the charge for such 
copy was above 300/. Was it fit that 
such monstrous abuses of courts of justice 
should exist a moment longer? Was it not 
a standing disgrace to the country, if we 
permitted their existence a moment longer, 
after the developement of the facts by a 
report of the commissioners? And yet 
these commissioners elected themselves 
into a committee of supply, and did that 
than which nothing could be more uncon- 
stitutional and dangerous. They said, that 
while they stated the evil, they waited till 
a compensation was arranged for the clerks, 
and other persons who received feces out 
of these monstrous and horrible charges. 
Would any noble lord say, that the com- 
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missioners had any thing to do with this 
part of the subject? Were they appointed 
to enter into the consideration, far less to 
settle the arrangements of the burthens 
that were to be borne by the public? No! 
it was that house, and the other house of 
parliament especially, that were to con- 
sider of the demand of compensation by 
money to any person who might be injured 
by any regulation beneficial to the com- 
munity. He was sure that no one would 
propose or support any thing that could 
go to destroy the means of individual sub- 
sistence, and to take from him that to 
which he had been Jegally accustomed to 
look for his support or his comforts; but 
surely their lordships could not refuse to 
pass, even at this late period of the sessions, 
a bill to remove this flagrant and crying 
evil. He had drawn up a bill on the sub- 
ject, which he meant to offer to their lord- 
ships, Suppose any person placed in a 
situation similar to those he had described, 
between the present time and that to which 
the existence of the commissioners was to 


_be protracted, would he not have reason 


to condemn their lordships for the hard- 
ship and injustice he suffered, through their 
lordships supineness, after the acknow- 
ledgement contained in the report they 
had received? His lordship concluded, 
after many observations on the administra- 
tion of justice, and the abuses that had, 
by length of time, crept into it, by press- 
ing the importance of the present subject. 

The Lord Chancellor denied that he had 
any intention of taking the house by sur- 
prize in his bill to extend the duration of 
the commissioners, and appealed toa noble 
and learned lord (lord Erskine) who had 
just come in, for his opinion on that subject 
with respect to his motives. He felt that 
there were many difficulties in the present 
question. As to delay, there was some 
time required in Scotland to arrange the 
courts in consequence of the last bill, en- 
acting a new division of them; besides, 
there was a circuit in Scotland as well as 
here. He had selected the commissioners 
from the judges both here and there, from 
advocates, special pleaders, writers of the 
signet, and others, the best qualified to 
give advice and information. He main- 
tained there was no particular delay, and 
asserted his original opinion that the first 
bill (lord Grenville’s) was not founded or 
recommended upen suflicient information 
respecting the laws and practice of the 
courts of Scotland. 

Lord Erskine spoke in defence of the 
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original bill of lord Grenville. He ad- 
mitted that he had not attended the com- 
mission, and he said that he did not see 
what great good he could do in that com- 
mission. He considered the forms of trial 
ia Scotland as not easily to be adapted to 
jury trial, and he thought that in such a 
case, we should sacrifice these forms, not- 
withstanding their antiquity, to the great 
advantages to be derived from trial by 
jury, which he thought to be the only way 
in which his native country could experi- 
ence the best blessings of justice. He ad- 
verted to the numerous appeals from Scot- 
land, on which it was almost impossible to 
do justice in that house. Indeed, it was 
almost a standing disgrace to the laws and 
to the house. He cast no personal reflec- 
tions. The marvel was, how the business 
was got through. When he had the 
honour for a short time to preside in the 
court of chancery, and in that house, he 
had stated that to be his opinion. But he 
did not think the opinion of the Scots 
judges, on whom he passed a high eulo- 
gium and tribute of praise, to be the best 
ground-work on which their lordships could 
form their judgments. The jury were a 
popular controul on the judge; and the 
introduction of it might not be palatable. 
If a man went into the new forest, and 
called the animals there together, and ask- 
ed them how they liked saddles and bridles, 
it was pretty likely that, if they had the 
power of speech, they would give their 
opinion against any such innovation. 

Lord Redesdale objected to the extent 
of the proposed introduction of jury trial 
into Scotland. Insome respects he thought 
jury trial objectionable, as in the case of 
an action in @ bond, in which and in other 
cases, he thought the law of Scotland wiser 
than our own. His lordship defended the 
conduct of the commissioners, and stated 
his opinion, that the original bill was in- 
troduced without sufficient knowledge or 
information respecting the Scots laws. 

The bill was then read a third time. 

Lord Mulgrave rose, and intimated his 
wish to make a particular communication, 
when strangers were ordered to withdraw. 
Upon our return to the bar, 

Lord Grenville was addressing the house 
on the importance and necessity of the 
bill which he was about to propose, for the 
relief of suitors in the Court of Session in 
Scotland. He should conduct his perse- 
verance in the measure, agreeably to the 
sense of the house, manifested on the pre- 
sent occasion. He concluded by moving, 
that the biil be read a first time. 
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The Lord Chanceilor declared his con- 
sent to the first reading of the bill. 
Allading to an observation of the noble 
baron, he never could admit that lawyers 
should have, in judicial affairs, a greater 
share in legislation than other peers. But 
he could not help observing, there never 
was a lawyer who did not fancy himself a 
statesman, and there never was a statesman 
who did not fancy himself a lawyer. He 
held an opinion that the introduction of 
trial by jury, in civil cases, would not an- 
swer the expectations of those who most 
contended for the measure. It reminded 
him of a discourse on the subject, by two 
very learned persons inthe North. ‘The 
one entertained an opinion hostile to the 
measure, and asked, with what machinery 
he would introduce it? « Why,” answered 
his friend, “ there is nothing more easy ; 
make an act of parliament for its introduc- 
tion.’ The first replied in his Northern 
dialect: « My friend, if an act of parlia- 
ment were passed to make us speak Eng- 
lish, I believe we should speak Scotch not- 
withstanding.” 

Lord Redesdale had no objection to the 
first reading of the bill, but urged the dif- 
ficulty of framing a measure to give effec- 
tual remedy. 

The bill was then read the first time. 





HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Tuesday, June 6. 


[Spirits ImporTATION SusPENSION Brit. ] 
Mr. Foster moved the order of the day for 
the third reading of this bill, when coun- 
sel were ordered to be called in to be heard 
at the bar against its passing into a law ; 
after the bill was read a third time, the 
counsel having then withdrawn, 

Sir John Newport rose and said, for any 
thing he knew, if this bill were allowed to 
pass, the suspension might be continued 
from year to year. It had been said ori- 
ginally, that the Irish distillers were in 
tavour of the measure; it could not be 
said so now, when their counsel appeared 
against it. He was convinced that Ireland 
had not been fairly dealt with; but as to 
iunpress such a conviction might be pro- 
ductive of the worst consequences, he 
would not go into it, alihough he was cer- 
tain that she had Jost more than she had 
gained by the Act of Union. Those who 
desired the present bill to pass, wished for 
a monopoly, and would the house accede 
to it? Asfar as one individual voice would 
go, he would protest against it, as a direct 
violation of the Act of Union. 
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Mr. Foster said, that what he would con- 
tend for was this, that the enactments of 
the Act of Union were clear, but that the 
schedule was confused and contradictory. 
The only way to prevent a misconstruction 
against Ireland, was to adopt this bill, as it 
was utterly impossible to take the subject 
into ample consideration this session. 

Mr. Grattan allowed, that some adjust- 
ment was necessary ; but the fairest way, 
till the law. could be settled, was to allow 
it to remain as it was. By the suspension, 
a violation of the Act of Union immediate- 
ly took place, and therefore suspension 
should not be allowed, till the real spirit 
could be ascertained. If the advantage 
was now in favour of Ireland, they were 
entitled to it; but as Scotland was con- 
cerned, Ireland must give way. He con- 
cluded by saying, that he would vote 
against the suspension. 

Mr. Hutchinson said, that in two cases 
where questions upon the Act of Union had 
been brought before the house, they had 
been carried against Ireland, as it were, 
by acclamation, and he hoped the third 
would not share the same fate. By the Act 
of Union, the Irish distiller had a right 
tocome to market, by paying the coun- 
tervailing duty, and if this measure were 
carried, it would be putting the question 
at rest for a twelvemonth, with a ven- 
geance, Why they, should be deprived 
of this right he knew not; unless because 
it had been determined to be against the 
English market. As he had argued the 
subject, he would not detain the house by 
further observations, but wished to know 
from a right hon. gent. opposite, why he 
could not apply a remedy tothe Scotch 
trade, without adopting this measure ? 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer regretted 
the difficulties arising out of the measure, 
but said it was impossible it could be con- 
strued as a violation of the Act of Union. 
‘The English and Irish revenue were both 
concerned in the decision of the question, 
and as he could throw no new light upon. 
the subject, it having been already so fully 
discussed, he would content himself by 
declaring in favour of the bill. 

The house then divided, when the num- 
bers were 


Ayes,-----+---+-- pr a eli 
Noes, - ---- joe awe wee 3 
Majority ---------- —6! 
The bill was then read a third time and 
passed. 


{East Inpia Private Trape.] Mr. 
Prendergast called the attention of the 
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house to the state of the East India Pri- | 
vade Trade, and contended that private 
merchants were very hardly treated by 
the directors of the company, who made 
these individuals keep pace with the pro- 
digality with which the trade of the com- 
pany was carried on. Ile further con- 
tended, that the directors had not falfilled 
certain engagements which they had come 
under, to give facility to the private | 
trade. To prove this, he moved for se- 
veral papers of various dates,’ from 1797, 
to the present time, consisting of Calcutta 
gazettes; memorials to the directors; 
letters of marquis Wellesiey ; lord Mel- 
ville, &c. &c. 

Mr. C. Grané affirmed, that every at- 
tention had been paid by the directors to | 
the interest of the private merchant that 
was censisicnt with the privileges of the 
company. But the truth was, that nothing 
could satisfy these gentlemen short of 
having the trade thrown completely open. 
He had no objection to the production of 
the papers. 

Mr. Creevey observed, that the mercan- 
tile transactions of the company would 
come to be considered when the East In- 
dia committee, to which these papers had 
been referred, presented its Report. But 
he thought the hon. gent. who introduced 
the subject might have said something as 
to the political evils connected with In- 
dia, such as the seizing of kingdoms, &c. 
In his opinion it was preposterous, after 
the conduct of marquis Wellesley had 
been so pointedly condemned by the di- 
rectors, that no measures had been taken 
to prevent future governments from fel- 
lowing a similar course. 

Mr. Dundas said that the house had de- 
cided on the conduct of lord Wellesley. 

Mr. Wallace thought the papers ought 
not to be granted. 

After some observations from Mr. P. 
Moore, the Speaker stated an objection to 
the motion in point of form. It was 
therefore withdrawn for the present. 

{[Marrinique.] Mr. Stephen moved for 
a return of the troops employed in the 
late expedition to Martinique, distinguish- 
ing the black troops from the Europeans. 
‘The object was to call the attention of the 
house toa Proclamation issued previous to 
the attack upon Martinique. In this pro- 
clamation a distinction was made between 
the people of colour who should make re- 
sistance, and the negroes found with arms. 
The latter were, it appeared, to be called 





before a military tribunal, and treated | 


Vor. XIV 
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much more severely than the former, 
Lie objected to this, Ist, because a consi- 
derable portion of our own troops in that 
expedition were negroes; 2dly, because 
it might afford Buonaparté an excuse for 
the savage practices which he resorted to 
against those who, out of loyalty to their 
government, resisted him. He adverted 
to the gallant conduct of the black troops 
at the attack of Martinique; of the 
Saintes; and on various other occasions, 
He adverted also to their importance tor 
the defence of our West India possessions, 
and contended that the distinction was 
unjust and impolitic. 

Lord Castlereagh said, that this part of 
the proclamation had attracted the atten- 
tion of government. They had asked for 
explanation, and could do nothing farther 
till that arrived. The officers were per-: 
sons of known humanity, and in all pro- 
bability could give an explanation that_ 
would be satisfactory. He hoped, there- 
fore, the hon. gent. would think the mo- 
tion unnecessary at present. 

Colonel Dillon observed, that he could 
not but wish that the hon. gent. would 
withdraw the motion, as it must be consi- 
dered as a slur upon our commander, who 
had lately made so important an atchieve- 
ment; that to circumscribe the power of 
a general in issuing a proclamation, was a 
novel and a bad precedent ; and that the 
commanders, in his opinion, were per- 
fectly justified in the proclamation they 
had issued, from the dreadful example of 
the negroes interfering in the warfare in 
St. Domingo. The horrors they had com- 
mitted there justified the commanders in 
taking every precautionary step of intimi- 
dation; and the event proved they were 
right, for the white population received 
them with open arms, and the negroes 
were neutral. As to the black corps, the 
hon. gent. rated them too highly, when 
he compared them to British troops. 

Mr. Barham recommended caution in 
the employment of black troops. If they 
revolted in the large islands and joined 
the disaffected, in Jamaica for instance, 
we might find it difficult to conquer them. 
Buonaparté had conquered Europe, but 
could not conquer St. Domingo. 

Mr. C. H. Hutchinson approved of the 
principle on which the present motion 
was founded, but was very much afraid, 
that when we acted as conquerors, we did, 
like others, all we could do to maintain 
and to secure our conquests. He con- 
os the too general practise of abus- 
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ing indecently foreign powers, while our 
enemies, for resorting to those means of 
conquest to which we ourselves were in 
some instances necessarily and avowedly 
indebted. He was glad that the noble 
viscount (Castlereagh) had not, in the 
name of the government, approved of the 
proclamation alluded to by the honour- 
able mover. 

Mr. Stephen then consented to with- 
draw his motion for the present. 

[Mx. Curwey’s Rerorm Bitt.]—The 
house resolved itself into a committee on 
the Seats in Parliament Sale Bill. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer rose to 


move an amendment in the clause re- | 


specting the giving of money or offices 
for the procuring of seats in parliament. 
As to the first part, which related to mo- 
ney being given for seats, he had no ob- 
jection to the wording of the clause which 
mentioned “ any contract or agreement, 
express or implied, to pay money.” He 
did not object to that, because it was a 
thing which was not difficult to be ascer- 
tained. He objected, however, to the 
words “ express or implied,” as relating 
to the grant of offices; and the reason 
he objected to it was, the great difficulty 
of ascertaining what should be considered 
an implied agreement. As to the offices, 
they must necessarily be granted to some- 
body or other, er the business of the state 
could not go on. If, then, any of these 
offices were given to a person who had 
been useful, or who might hereafter be 
useful at an election, a jury would be 
puzzled when to pronounce that it was an 
implied agreement, or that it was not. 
Tt appeared to him that it was a very 
strong ground of difference, that offices 
must be given te somebody, and therefore 
might honestly and properly be given to 
persons who were electors, whereas money 
given, or promised to be given, from the 
pocket of the candidate, could kardly be 
conceived to be given with any other 
idea than that of obtaining a corrupt in- 
fluence. He had objected, at first, to 
that part which not only vacated the seat 
of a member, but exposed him to a trial 
for a misdemeanor ; as he conceived, that 
if the misdemeanor was proved before a 
court or a jury, the verdict would, in 
fact, «determine the seat. He had waved, 
however, his objections on this head ; 
but when it was considered what very 
severe punishments attached by this bill 
to every person convicted of giving or 
receiving those improper considerations, 








(the member elected was immediately to 
vacate his seat, and be subject to a penalty) 
he thought in a law so penal, the offence, 
at least, should be perfectly defined. He 
thought that as to giving money, that 
could be so easily brought to proof, that 
he had no objection to the clause as it 
originally stood ; butas far as respected 
offices, for the reasons he had already given, 
he could not agree to it. He concluded 
by moving an amendment, which was 
in substance, that the words “ or implied” 
should be left out in that part which 
related to giving offices. 

Mr. Tierney could not perceive the ne- 
cessity of the distinction between the 
giving money and the giving an office 
for the same object. If the clause were 
to be amended in the manner proposed 
by the right hon. gent. the public would 
suppose that the house was much more 
anxious to protect the power of giving 
offices for seats in parliament, than of 
giving money. At present the house 
were only sitting in committee to make 
the bill as unobjectionable as possible, 
and it was well understood that after it 
had gone through the committee, there 
would be a serious opposition to it upon 
the report. Now he, for his part, al- 
though very anxious that the bill should 
pass, would really not know how to de- 
fend it when it came under discussion, if 
this most important clause were altered 
in the manner proposed by the right 
hon. gent. It would seemas if the in- 
fluence of the Treasury were to be pro- 
tected at all events. He thought that 
the words used in another act of parlia- 
ment, “ for his own profit, benefit, pro- 
motion, or preferment,’? would do well 
enough in the present instance. He did 
not think the words “ expressed or im- 
plied” were so necessary as they ap- 
peared to some gentlemen He should 
rather have them left out in both cases 
than applied to one, and not to the other. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that he, on the contrary, would rather 
that they should be applied to both cases, 
and that the original clause should stand, 
than that those words should be entirely 
left out. He again called the attention of 
the committee to the very heavy punish- 
ments which this bill inflicted on the 
givers and receivers of money or offices ; 
and for the reasons he had before given, 
had no objection to the penalties attaching 
where it could be proved that there was 
any specific agreement to give an office 
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fer the purpose of obtaining a seat ; but 
he thought it too much that a very severe 
penalty should attach on merely an im- 
plied contract. It was hard to say what 
slight circumstances might induce a jury 
to believe that a contract was implied, 
whenever an office was given to any person 
who was an elector. ‘The giving money 
to an elector was, however, a very diffe- 
rent thing; and the motive could not 
be so easily misunderstood. 

Mr. Tierney expressed his astonishment 
that the right hon. gent. could suppose 
that a jury could imply any corrupt mo- 
tive, where none existed, when it was so 
well known to be the duty ofa jury to 
ascertain, by evidence, what was right 
and what was wrong. He was still sa- 
tisfied there was no necessity for sepa- 
rating the provisious as to money from 
those as to offices. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, that 
the only person to be turned out of parlia- 
ment was the person who had purchased 
the seat; lhe who had given it was liable 
to a penalty of 500/. 

Mr. Ponsonby objected to the right hon. 
gent.’s propositiun upon another principle ; 
he objetced to the distinction which it 
went to draw between an express and an 
implied contract, the effect of which 
would be to render the provisions of the 
bill a mere delusion. The right hon. 
gent.’s proposition denied any jurisdiction 
to a committee or a court of law, unless 
an actual express corrupt agreement could 
be proved ; so that let the inference of 
such corruption be ever so strongly estab- 
lished, and the minis of the judge and 
jury ever so completely satisfied of the 
offence, it could not be punished. This 
he thought highly objectionable. With 
respect tothe penaliy of 4 or 500/. he 
did not think that the house would do 
its duty if it did net make the offence a 
misdemeanour. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that the observation just made shewed 
him the necessity of the clause. It had 
been stated, that in consequence of his 


proposition, a jury would be obliged to ac-' 


quit, unless evidence of an express con- 
tract or agreement could be adduced. 
This, he was of opinion, ought to be the 
case. It was actually necessary to make 
such a provision, unless they wished to 
prevent the giving of offices to relations or 
friends. Somebody should be appointed 
to office it is true, but then it would be 
inquired why was A. preferred to B.? 





and it would be difficult to explain that, 
unless by following up the qualification 
that led to the preference. It was to 
guard against charges of this nature that 
he had suggested his amendment. 

Mr. Tierney said, that if they deter- 
mined that an express agreement should 
be proved, no Treasury would be absurd 
enough to come to an express agreement; 
so that the evil would not be remedied. 
It was calculated to screen the Treasury. 
The right. hon. gentleman was willing to 
adopt the words, as applied to money ; but 
he (Mr. T.) was desirous to extend them 
to offices also, as he did not see any rea- 
son for the exception. 

Lord H. Petty said, that if one course 
was to be forbidden, and another per- 
mitied, they might depend upon it the 
course permitted would be the one adopt- 
ed. Every one of the corrupt transactions 
that had been performed were without 
any express agreement, and they would 
still continue to be transacted in the 
same way. If a jury was not compe- 
tent to decide upon a question of implica- 
tion, what would become of the administra- 
tion of lawin the country? An implied 
agreement, he contended, was as capable 
ot proof as an express one. 

Mr. C. Wynn said, it was well known 
that many ‘voters, though they received 
nothing for their actual votes, obtained 
five guineas for shaving the member, or 
some such act. He objected that there 
was no provision made for the punishment 
of a person who purchased a seat for ano- 
ther, without any emolument to him- 
self. 

Mr. Davies Giddy did not disapprove of 
the honourable and legitimate application 
of money to procure seats ; but corrup- 
tion he disapproved of as much’ as any 
man. If that species of influence was 
excluded, another would be substituted in 
its place, perhaps not more advantageous 
to the country. They who promised to 
take off taxes; they who resorted to large 
professions, and the arts ef popular elo- 
quence, would succeed, if the influence of 
property were destroyed. He had no 
hesitation in stating, in his place, that if 
the government was what many genile- 
men contended for, in theory, it would be 
the most impracticable form that ever was 
attempted. If mankind were so formed 
as to be adapted to it, they would require 
no government at all. Without a system 
of influence, no government eould exist. 
There was a distinction between public 
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and private questions, which rendered a 
jury far more competent to decide in the 
Jatter than in the former case. Their 
passions and prejudices were not called 
into action to the same degree. He con- 
cluded with inculcating the necessity of 
distinguishing between corruption and in- 
fluence. 

Sir Thomas Turton did not understand 
the meaning of an honourable and legiti- 
mate application of money to procure seats 
in parliament. With respect to the imme- 
diate question, he saw no inconvenience 
that could resust from committing the 
question of implication to a jury. He 
thought there were too many words about 
the bill, and wished to see it include every 
description of undue influence. 

Mr. Adam thought the bill in its origi- 
nal state better than at that moment. 
They ought to leave the operation of the 
law on the word “ agreement,” which was 
perfectly understood, whether tried by a 
Committee of that house or by a jury. 

Mr. Curwen said, he would - wish to 
leave out both the words “ express” and 
“ implied.” Re 

Sir J. Anstruther thought this clause was 
meeting an evil in the way in which it did 
not exist. If they added to the penalty 
by making it heavier, or by making it a 
rere of the office, he thought it would 

0. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, that 
leaving out the words “ express,” or “ im- 
plied,” might relieve the debate on that 
clause; but he must insist on the word 
“éxpress” being in the other clause 
respecting offices. 

‘ Mr. Curwen moved as an amendment, 
That the member proved guilty of cor- 
ruptly procuring his election, should not 
only be disqualified from sitting in parlia- 
ment for the particular place where the act 
was committed, but that he should be ex- 
cluded from the whole of that parliament. 

After a discussion of considerable length, 
in which the amendment was supported 
by Messrs. Tierney, Wynne, Whitbread, 
Lord Porchester, Mr. Lyttleton, Mr. 
Adam, Mr. W. Smith, and Lord H. Petty, 
and opposed by.the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, Mr. Hawkins Browne, the Soli- 
citor General, and Mr. Abbot, a division 
took place. Tor the amendment 60 ; 
Againstit 81; Majority 21. 

On the clause respecting the Oath, 

Mr. Tierney expressed his opinion that 
some oath was necessary, but chjected to 
the original oath in the b:1l as being too ab- 
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stract, and not going into detail. He then 
proposed an amendment, an oath, specify- 
ing more particularly the abjurations. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer contend- 
ed that all the objections to which the 
former oath was liable, weighed equally 
against the one now proposed. 

Mr. Tierney denied that this oath would 
be conscientiously taken by any one who 
had contracted for his seat. 

Mr. Ponsonby defended the amended 
oath, and remarked that the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, though he blamed all 
other oaths, proposed none of his own. 

Mr. Curwen argued in favour of some 
oath, but still thought, even if the oath 
was left out, that by this measure a seed 
was sown, whose beneficial fruits would be 
exteisive. : 

Mr. MWilbexforce contended for the neces 
sity of an oath, but did not wish one to be 
included in the bill, unless the penalties of 
perjury were attached to it. 

Mr. Tierney had no objection that the 
penalties of perjury should be attached to 
ihe oath. The only reason why he did 
not introduce them was, that, in examining 
the statute book, he could not observe 
them included in any oath which went 
into detail, 

Lord Milton supported the necessity of 
an oath, and the propriety of attaching 
penalties to it. He thought the amended 
oath proposed much less applicable than 
the original one. 

Mr. Secretary Canning contended for the 
original oath; he denied that the amended 
oath could be taken by any member, be- 
cause it made a man swear that he had not 
been returned by the expenditure of any 
sum of money; this was impossible, be- 
cause legal expences might be included 
under it. He did not think the penalties 
of perjury should now, for the first time, 
be introduced into an oath of detail. 

Mr. Rose asked what situation a mem- 
ber would be in, who, after he had taken 
the oath, should be declared to have been 
guilty of bribery by a committee of the 
house? Would not this go a great way to 
convict him of perjury? 

Sir T. Turton said, that the people of 
England would think the person who 
could not take this oath guilty of bribery ; 
and that the legal expenses between which 
and bribery the right hon. gent. (Mr. 
Canning) could not distinguish, were such 
as a man might be arrested for if he did 
not pay. 

Mr, Rose said, that if the hon. baronet 
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were to open all the houses in the Borough, 
he might be arrested for the reckonings. 

Sir I. Turton said he had never done so, 
and should not, although the right hon. 
gent. had set him the example (Hear, 
hear !). 

The Speaker said, he had stated, when he 
was indulged with the hearing of the Com- 
mittee on a former occasion, his wish for 
a proper oath, and his coincidence in the 
opinion of sir William Blackstone; but 
he, at the same time, stated, that the oath 
was not indispensable, and, if there was 
much diversity of opinion on the subject, 
it would be better not to insist upon it. It 
was of so much importance to obtain the 
recognition of the house to a bill with the 
principles of the present, that he should be 
sorry to lay this, or any other difficulty in 
the way that might endanger its passage 
through the house. 

Mr. H. Thornion thought, that if the 
words “ contrary to the meaning of this 
act,” were inserted, and the penalties of 
perjury forborn, the objections to the oath 
would be removed. 

Sir T. Turton begged to state an amend- 
ment he should propose when the present 
was disposed of, to the effect that the mem- 
ber had not, nor had any person for him 
purchased his seat. 

Lord Porchester objected to any oath re- 
ferential to an act of parliament. 

The house was then cleared for a divi- 
sion; but no division took place, and the 
Committee reported progress, and asked 
leave to sit again the next day. 

Adjourned at four o’clock on Wednesday 
morning. : 





HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Wednesday, June 7. 


(War Taxes Extension Bit.] Upon 
the question for the third reading of the 
Bill for charging the Loan for the service 
of the year, and the amount of Exchequer 
Bills, funded in the present session of par- 
liament, upon the Duties granted to his 
majesty during the War, 

Lord Viscount Sidmouth rose to make 
some observations, which, from a regard 
to the convenience of others, he had re- 
luctantly deferred till the present stage of 
the bill.—It had indeed, he said, been 
painful te him to refrain so long from ex- 
pressing the feelings of astonishment and 
alarm with which he contemplated the 
enormous amount of our expenditure, and 
the delusive and improvident means by 
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which it was to be defrayed. The 
amount, exceeding by about tive millions 
that of the last year, and by more than 
nine millions that of the year 1807, far 
surpassed whatever the exaggerations of 
the timid, or the’ factious, had at any 
period foreboded; and the means of de- 
fraying it by taking one million from the 
war taxes for the purpose of supplying the 
interest of the loan, were directly at va- 
riance with the system of financial policy 
adopted by parliament at the renewal of 
the war, and most injurious in their ten- 
dency to the future prospects of the 
country.—The contest, in which we were 
engaged, was evidently one of indefinite 
duration. ‘To this view of it, founded on 
the circumstances under which it took 
place, and on the boundless ambition, and 
known character of the ruler of France, he 
had endeavoured in the years 1803 and 
1804, to adapt our expenditure, and the 
system by which it was to be provided 
for. The former, though complained of 
at the time, as being restricted within the 
limits ofa too rigid ceconomy, had never- 
theless been found fully sufficient, not only 
for the purpose of complete domestic secu- 
rity, but for more extensive foreign con- 
quests than had ever been made in the 
first year of any former war: and the lat- 
ter, the objects of which were to prevent, 
by the operation of the sinking fund, com- 
bined with the imposition of war taxes to 
an unexampled amount, any considerable 
addition to the public debt, or permanent 
taxes, was carried into immediate effect 
by the firmness of parliament, seconded 
by the ardent zeal and fortitude of the 
people. ‘The conviction had become uni- 
versal, that the renewal of war was solely 
occasioned by the restiess and insatiable 
ambition of the enemy, and accordingly 
the trath of what was said by Mr. Burke, 
that the pecuniary means of a country, 
which were accessible by taxation, con- 
sisted not merely of what it possessed, but 
of what it would consent to pay, was never 
more completely illustrated than at that 
memorable period. War taxes to the 
amount of upwards of twelve millions, 
were imposed by parliament with little, or 
no opposition in either house, and submit- 
ted to without complaint by the people ; 
although an addition of near one hundred 
millions to the public debt, and of near 
five millions to the permanent taxes had 
been made in the year } 802, for the pur- 
poses of funding the sum, for which the 
income tax had been mortgaged, and ef 
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winding up the arrears, of the war. That 
this system was eminently successful, was 
manifest from the fact, that, with a loan 
of ten millions only, the provision for the 
first year of the war proved not only ade- 
quate to its expenditure, but, as appeared 
from 2 resolution passed by the house of 
commons after he had quitted office, to be 
also sufficient, (supposing the war bad then 
terminated,) to liquidate the whole of the 
funded and unfunded debt incurred during 
that year, and to leave a surplus of up- 
wards of two millions to the disposal of 
parliament.——In the subsequent year 
(1804) the loan was for no more than ten 
millions: but as an increase of expence 
had taken place, he had proposed, and par- 
liament had adopted, the measure, of 
adding one million to the war taxes; a 
measure directly opposite to that of the 
present year, by which, even under the 
pressure of increased expenditure, one 
million was to be withdrawn from that 
fund. The great object he had in view, 
was to arrive at the point where the sum 
borrowed, would be balanced by the sum 
to be redeemed in the same year; after 
which, if there was no additional expen- 
diture, the public service would be carried 
on with a diminishing, instead of an en- 
creasing debt. It was however at that 
time, and continued to be his decided opi- 
nion, that, if an addition to the expendi- 
ture became necessary, it ought to be pro- 
vided for by an addition to the revenue, 
so that the great object of preventing a 
permanent accumulation of debt might 
be effectually accomplished. He acknow- 
ledged it to be also his opinion, that, when 
the sum borrowed could by the amount 
of war taxes, be brought within the limits 
of the sum redeemed ,it would be warrant- 
able and wise to leave the interest of the 
sum annually paid off to the disposal of 
parliament. This would nearly fix the 
limits of taxation during war, as no more 
would be required from that source, than 
the comparatively small charge, under the 
provisions of the Act of 1792, of one per 
cent. on the loan for the service of the 
year. Thus would the people find an im- 
mediate reward for their privations and 
sacrifices, in the accomplishment of the 
important object, of having enabled their 
country to maintain the great contest in 
which it was engaged, with a diminishing 
debt, and with little or no addition to the 
public burthens. 

The arrival however at this splendid and 
impregnable situation of financial security, 
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which he was firmly convinced might have 
been attained, had, to say the least, been 
unfortunately retarded by the great in- 
crease of expenditure, which took place 
after the period, to which he had particu- 
larly referred. The amount of the loay 
for the year 1805 was twenty millions, and 
the addition made at that time to the war 
taxes, consisted of 14 per cent. on the 
property tax, which addition was not taken 
at more than 1,140,000/. This provision 
was so inadequate to the increase of the 
expenditure, that the noble lords who suc- 
ceeded to the offices of First Lord of the 
Treasury, and Chancellor of the Exche- 
guer, in 1806, had the wisdom and forti- 
tude to propose an immediate addition to 
the war taxes ef near six millions; but, 
after having successfully laboured to re- 
duce the public expenses, (and those who 
know the difference between prevention 
and retrenchment would not be surprised 
that the reduction was not greater, they 
found the amount still so large, and the 
pressure of taxes recently imposed so bur- 
thensome, as to afford them no hope of 
carrying into full effect the system, which 
had been adopted at the commencement 
of the war. The plan however to which 
they had recqurse, appeared to be the best 
that circumstances would admit of, and it 
was marked by the decided approbation 
of parliament and the public. According 
to this plan the expenditure of each year, 
exclusive of subsidies, being estimated at 
thirty two millions, beyond the surplus of 
the consolidated fund, and the produce of 
the annual taxes, the war taxes, which 
were computed at twenty one millions, 
were to supply not only the interest, but 
a sinking fund, for the loan of each year, 
the capital of which would, at any proba- 
ble price of stocks, be redeemed within 
fourteen years, Without entering further 
into the particulars of this plan, he would 
observe, that it contained principles of the 
utmost importance, of which the project 
of the present year was wholly destitute ; 
he meant those of redemption, renovation, 
and permanency: that it was founded 
upon a correct view of the nature of the 
contest in which we were engaged, as it 
derived from the concurrent aid of the 
sinking fund, and the war taxes, the means 
of carrying it on for an indefinite period, 
upon the scale of expense that had been 
stated, without any permanent increase of 
debt, or any immediate addition to the 
permanent taxes, and with a comparatively 
small addition to them at a future period: 
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and that the conduct of those by whom it 
had been brought forward afforded a 
striking and creditable contrast to that of 
his majesty’s present ministers, inasmuch 
as the former had considerably diminished 
the public expenditure, and increased the 
income, and the latter had diminished the 
income, and enormously increased the ex- 
penditure. He must also observe, that by 
the transfer of war taxes from their destined 

urpose to that of defraying the interest 
of the loan, the people were deluded into 
a disregard of a profuse expenditure by the 
appearance of being spared the pressure 
of additional burthens; whereas the effect 
of the transfer was to render those per- 
petual, which would otherwise have ceased 
with the war, and to create the necessity 
of borrowing an additional million, the in- 
terest of which must be provided for by 
fresh taxes. To parliament’ the measure 
could not be deemed respectful, inasmuch 
as, without an alledged necessity, it was 
a departure from a system which the 
legislature had deliberately sanctioned, and 
approved ; to the country it was degrading, 
as it either called in question its means 
and resources, or the good sense, the spirit, 
and firmness of the people; but above all, 
it was most mischievous in its tendency, as 
it could not faii to animate the hopes, and 
encourage the perseverance of the enemy, 
to whom it would be obvious that such a 
spendthrift policy must necessarily tend to 
limit the duration of our exertions; and 
that, although our fleets and armies should 
be every where triumphant, all their 
victories might be ultimately unavailing, 
and compromise and submission rendered 
unavoidable, by the prodigality and im- 
providence of our government, This, he 
trusted, would never be our condition ; 
but to avert such a state of calamity, and 
disgrace, it was necessary that the vigi- 
lance of parliament should be roused, and 
its authority exerted. Some of their lord- 
ships might not perhaps have fully ascer- 
tained the advantageous effects of that 
system, which was now for the first time 
invaded: they might not be aware, that 
the war taxes had not only occasioned the 
facilities in all money transactions, which 
the state of public credit (as far as it was be- 
nefited by the comparatively small amount 
of our loans) could not fail to produce, but 
that since the renewal of the war, they had, 
upon the lowest computation, prevented 
an addition of more than two hundred 
millions of debt, and of near ten millions 
of permanent taxes.—This was the system 





in which a breach had been improvidently 
made; he trusted it would be repaired ; 
or at least that the attention of parliament 
and the public being awakened, this delu- 
sive, weak, and ruinous expedient would 
not be repeated. He wished not to check 
or discourage exertion: but he was anxious 
to see ceconomy go hand in hand with 
vigour, and our income and expenditure 
brought as nearly as possible to a level 
with each other.—His lordship concluded 
by saying that in thus delivering his senti- 
ments, he had discharged an indispensa- 
ble duty not only to ‘his country, but to 
himself; as his silence might have been 
misconstrued into an acquiescence in a 
measure, utterly inconsistent with a just 
view of our actual situation, and of the 
nature of the present contest, and directly 
adverse to opinions, which he had always 
entertained, and upon which he had con- 
stantly acted. If persisted in, it had an 
ebvious tendency to lay us at the feet of 
the enemy ; although, humanly speaking, 
the means and resources we possessed, 
were, if wisely applied, fully sufficient to 
frustrate all his projects for our destruction, 
and to conduct us through the struggle, not 
only with security to our independence, 
but with increased glory, and augmented 
power. ‘Toa measure of such a deserip- 
tion he could not but express his decided, 
and unqualified dissent. 

The Earl of Liverpool contended that 
the noble viscount was in error, in sup- 
posing that the annual expenditure during 
the probable continuance of the war could 
he limited to any definite sum. This, 
from the unavoidable fluctuation of cir- 
cumstances and the varying price of all 
articles necessary to our numerous and 
diversified equipments, was actually im- 
possible. He regretted as much as the 
noble viscount, the great increase of our 
expenditure, but it should be recollected 
that the shutting of the ports in the Baltic 
and the embargo in the American ports, 
must have necessarily increased the price 
of naval stores, and of all the various arti- 
cles which were requisite for supplying our 
maritime forces. With respect to the 
mode of carrying on the war, by assisting 
those powers on the continent who were 
struggling against the common enemy, 
this was not the time for discussing that 
question. Circumstances had arisen which 
had necessarily increased the expenditure 
under that head; he alluded to the rising 
of the Spanish people ; but in every point 
of view in which that object could be con- 
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sidered, whether with reference to the ad- 
ditional means afforded of combating the 
ruler of France, or to the considerations of 
public interest, national honour or liberal 
policy, he would say, that we were called 
upon by all those considerations, as well 
as by every principle of sound policy, to 
render assistance to that nation in their 
struggle against the oppression of France, 
and it would be a cheering conselation to 
the country that such assistance had been 
promptly and generously rendered, even 
though it should ultimately fail in its ob- 
ject. With respect to the actual amount 
of expenditure, it might be a question of 
policy as to whether we should carry on 
the war upon a certain definite scale, with 
a view to its long continuance, or whether 
we should carry it on for a short time upon 
a more enlarged scale, with a view to more 
immediate advantages. He would not 
now, however, consider this question, but 
proceed to consider the question more im- 
mediately under consideration—the sub- 
ject of finance. The objections he had to 
the financial arrangements and plan of the 
noble lord opposite (lord Grenville), were, 
first, that they proceeded upon the assump- 
tion of a certain definite annual expendi- 
ture during the war, which was absolutely 
impossible ; and secondly, that they 
amounted to a breach of faith towards the 
existing public creditor in the new sinking 
fund, which would be created, and by 
which a bonus would be given at a time 
when it was not wanted, whilst when it 
would be useful, it could not be forthcom- 
ing. ‘The present ministers had acted 
upon the plan of the noble lord in the first 
year of their coming into office, he having 
previously pledged a certair portion of the 
war taxes for the interest of the then loan, 
and the extraordinary iacrease of the pro- 
vision for the sinking fund. It was known 
to be a part of that plan, that in conse- 
quence of raising the war taxes to the 
amount to wiich they were then brought, 
no new taxes siiouid be imposed for three 
years. In the last year there’ was no 
necessity for resorting to new taxes, with 
some trifling exceptions, the falling in of 
the annuities and other sources of aug- 
mented revenue having furnished nearly 
sufficient means for defraying the interest 
of the loan and the one per cent for asink- 
ing fund upon the stock created. In the 
present year ministers had resorted to the 
mode now proposed of pledging 1,000,0001. 
of the war taxes to defray the interest of 
the Joan; but he wished it to be distinctly 
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understood that this was not part of a Sys- 
tem to be permanently acted upon, and 
that the subject remained completely open 
for future consideration. If the plan of 
the noble lord (Grenville) had been acted 
upon during the three years, there would 
now have been 3,600,000/. of the war 
taxes pledged for the interest and sinking 
funds of the loans of those three years. By 
the system under which the present minis- 
ters had acted there would be piedged, if 
the present bill should be passed, a sum of 
2,200,000/. of the war taxes. There was, 
therefore, this difference between their 
system and the plan of the noble lord, that 
by the latter one million four hundred 
thousand pounds ‘more of the war taxes 
would be appropriated to the payment of 
interest and sinking funds upon the last 
three years Loans than by the former. 
There was not, it was true, any sinking 
fund created in the present instance ; but 
that might be done hereafter, if it should 
be thought necessary; and, at all events, 
the whole subject wds open for the con- 
sideration and decision of parliament. 
Lord Grenville said, he felt it an irksome 
task, upon the present occasion, to call their, 
lordships’ attention to this subject of 
finance at this very late period of the 
session, when the attendance was so thin, 
and when he had to address nearly empty 
benches. Ministers seemed determined, 
that their lordships should scarcely have 
an opportunity of discussing this bill, by 
taking care to bring it up to that house at 
a period when a full attendance could 
scarcely be expected; they did not even: 
condescend to siate its object, and thus it 
was, that a bill for imposing taxes in per- 
petuity upon the country, to the amount of 
a million a year, had hitherto passed 
through the greater part of its stages un- 
noticed, and almost unkaown, and he even 
doubted whether many who heard him 
were at all aware, or had even a suspicion, 
that the object of the bill was to impose.’ 
taxes to the amount of a million a year in 
perpetuity upon the country. ‘The noble 
earl (Liverpool), in contending that the 
annual expense of the war could not be 
definitely fixed at any limited sum, had 
contended for that, which nobody could 
doubt. Every one must be aware that the 
sum could not be precisely limited within 
the bounds of any previous calculation ; 
but here was an increase of expenditure, in 
the course of two years, to the amount of 
9,000,0001.; and yet, notwithstanding thia 
enormous increase, a general apathy seem- 
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ed to prevail in the public mind upon the 
subject. The people, wholly indifferent 
to this most important consideration, were 
occupied in discussing minute points, with 
respect to which it was impossible that 
from any practicable modification any ma- 
terial alleviation of their burthens could 
arise, and those were only deluding them 
who endeavoured to persuade them that 
such would be the result. The enormous 
increase of 9,000,000I. in the public ex- 
penditure, and that in the short space of 
two years, was surely a subject of no ordi- 
nary importance, and demanded the most 
serious investigation. ‘The noble earl had 
declined going into the discussion of those 
political measures from whence this enor- 
mous increase of expense had arisen ; but 
surely it was not enough to say, that this 
augmentation of expenditure had taken 

lace in consequence of these measures, 
and that therefore it was unnecessary to in- 
quire into it; that the expense had been 
incurred, and therefore it was needless to 
go into the discussion of the political mea- 
sures which occasioned it. Some substan- 
tial reason ought to be given to their lord- 
ships and the public for so enormous an 
increase of expense. Looking to the situa- 
tion and the resources of the county, it 
must be at once evident that the greatest 
error, where all was error, was this enor- 
mous increase ef the expenditure of the 
country, and this at a time when it was 
more than ever necessary that we should 
husband and economize our resources. 
The noble earl had objected to the finan- 
cial plan of the late administration, that it 
assumed a definite annual expenditure, 
which it was impossible to keep within ; 
but it surely must be evident to every one, 
that some definite sum must be taken, in 
order to found upon it any precise detailed 
calculation. Ji might not have been prac- 
ticable to keep down the annual expendi- 
ture to $2 of 33,000,000/., stated in that 
plan, though he thought much might have 
been done towards the attainment of that 
object; but the great advantage of that 


system would have been, that the excess | 
i tain the dreadful contest in which we 


of expenditure above that sum being to be 
provided for by immediate taxes, parlia- 
ment and the country would have been 
fully aware of the increase of the expendi- 
ture by the proposed increase of taxes, and 
a salutary inquiry into the cause of that 
increase would have been the necessary 
result. On the contrary, under the plan 
of the present ministers, the people were 
to be deluded with the shew of imposing 
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no taxes, whilst the enormous increase of 
expenditure was kept out of sight, and a 
permanent burden was imposed, which 
tended to the ruin and destruction of our 
resources, ‘The noble earl had stated, 
that under the plan of the late administra- 
tion 3,600,000. would now have been 
mortgaged, and that under the present 
plan 2,200,000/. only were mortgaged ; 
but mark the difference, by the former 
there would only have been ananuuity for 
fourteen years with the improved operation 
of the sinking fund created, whist by the 
present plan a barden of 1,000,000/. a year 
was imposed for ever upon the country. 
The present ministers had no sooner come 
into oftice, than they set about deranging 
this plan of their predecessors. It was 
true that it was partly adhercd to in the 
first year; but with this marked diife- 
rence, that the property tax was included 
in the pledge, which it was the object 
of the late ministers to exclude. By the 
plan of the late administration, the war, 
as stated by his noble friend (lord Sid- 
mouth,) might have been carried on inde- 
finitely. The enemy aiming at nothing 
short of our destruction, had adopted two 
modes of attempting that object, which he 
sometimes pursued united, sometimes se- 
parately ; the one was direct attempts 
upon the country, the other endeavouring 
to wear us out by protracted hostility and 
thereby exhaust our resources. To repel 











| the former, we must rely upon the valour 


and discipline of our navy and army, to the 
spirit and bravery of the people. To 
meet the latter, it became necessary to 
adopt some permanent plan which should 
place our resources beyond the peril 
of being thus exhausted by the artifices or 
obstinacy of the enemy. It was with 
this view that the plan of the late admi- 
nistration was formed, under which each 
portion of the war taxes, after paying off 
in fourteen years the sums charged upon 
it, would have been released from all in- 
cumbrance, and again applicable to the 
public service fora similar purpose ; and 
thus we might have been enabled to main- 


were engaged indefinitely, and convince 
the enemy, that he could have no hope in 
continuing the war of being enabled either 
to exhaust our means, or to render us 
more accessible to his power by any per- 
severance in his designs against our 
finances. But what must be the conse- 
quence ifthe plan of the present minis- 
a" were persevered in? by pledging one 
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million a year in perpetuity, it must be evi- 
dent to every one, it must immediately be 
evident to the enemy, that at the end of a 
certain definite period our resources must 
be utterly exhausted ; for when the war 
taxes should be in this way all mortgaged 
in perpetuity, to what resource could the 
noble ear] then resort to carry on the war, 
or to support the credit of the country ! 
He was, however, glad to hear from the 
noble earl, that this arrangement of the 
present year was not intended as part of a 
system that was to be permanently acted 
upon ; and he was anxious to hear what 
was the system which ministers had in 
their contemplation; but, in truth, there 
appeared to him to be no system at all 
contemplated by them either in their finan- 
cial or their political measures. The 
maxim of the noble earl seemed to be 
* sufficient for the day isthe evil thereof ;” 
and all that was looked for was to provide 
for the pressing occasion and to satisfy 
the exigency of the moment. The noble 
earl, when he had proposed this measure, 
was evidently at the end of his finance, 
and looked no further than next year, 
when a new supply must be raised and a 
different experiment resorted to. He 


was surprized to hear from the noble ear}, | 


at a distance of two years, that the plan 
of the late administration would have 
operated as a breach of faith towards any 
description of persons, still less to the pub- 
lic creditors. No persons were more 
alive to their interest, and justly so, than 
the public creditors, and yet from those 
gentlemen no complaint of this nature was 
heard when the arrangements of the late 
administration were 
So far from it, that at the time of nego- 
ciating the loan, after this plan was brought 
forward, when he (lord Grenviile) was in 
office, one of the gentlemen who had con- 
tracted for it told him that the advan- 
tageous terms then obtained for the public 
were to be solely ascribed to the salu- 
tary operation of that plan. Upon what 
terms could the present ministers expect 
to borrow, if the war taxes were to be 
mortgaged in perpetuity ?—a measure so 
pregnant with danger and injury to public 
credit. He could not quit this subject 
without again deprecating and con- 
demning those measures which had been 
the principal cause of the late enormous 
increase of our expendiiure.——-He was 
thoroughly convinced that no possible ad- 
vantage could be derived from continuing 
to keep up a British force in Spain. A 
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system of utter delusion had been prac- 
tised with respect to the state of affairs 
in that country, where there appeared no 
hope of maintaining an advantageous 
contest, or prosecuting the war with any 
prospect of a successful issue. To carry 
on aland war on the continent was the 
greatest impolicy of which we could be 
cuilty, and in direct opposition to the only 
system of policy to which we ought to 
resort—to that of husbanding our present 
resources in order to secure the means 
of our ultimate defence. His lordship 
proceeded to ask what we had gained by 
this increased expenditure, and by the 
addition thus made to ourdebt ? We had 
gained the convention of Cintra, the re- 
treat of Salamanca, the loss of our brave 
officers, and the dispersion of our army, 
as an army.—What, on the other hand, 
had we lost ? -We had considerably lost 
in having an increase to our debt of 
9,000,0002. and an annual burden of 
1,000,0007, additional imposed on_ the 
people of this country. The burthens 
altogether to which not the higher nor 
the lower, but the middling class of the 
community of this country had of late 
years snbmmitted to, were inconceivable. 
He was one of those who, far from coun- 
tenancing or supporting, highly repro- 
bated and disapproved of the practices 
resorted to in order to excite clamour and 
disaffection ; but at the same time he 
must caution ministers not to refuse their 
attention to the voice of the well-aflected, 
and the unaffected expression of the sen- 
timents of the nation. He could not for- 
bear from expressing his surprise that a 
most unqualified attack should have been 
made upon the proposition made by him 
(lord Grenville) while in office, by the 
noble secretary, who now himself pro- 
posed to carry through a measure which 
went so far, he must add, extremely be- 
yond what he (lord Grenville) bad ever 
had in contempiation. He requested of 
the house to bear in mind the opposition 
which the noble lord opposite, and those 
who acted with him, had shewn to the 
proposition which he had formerly sub- 
mitted, and to compare that proposition 
with the present measure. The present, 
he contended, was a measure which had 
uniformly been discountenanced by Mr. 
Pitt, by his noble friend (lord Sidmouth,) 
and by the administration of which him- 
self formed a part. The plan which he 
had in view would have afiected part of 
the war taxes, at the very most only for 
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fourteen years, though, in his mind, for a 
far shorter period ; the present measure 
went to affect them permanently. It had 
gone abroad in the country, that he ap- 
proved of the present measure, and this 
he wished most explicitiy to deny. He 
esteemed the present the most destructive 
financial measure which could be adopted. 
His plan, he begged to remind their lord- 
ships, also went to provide an imme- 
diate and permanent peace establishment, 
whereas in the present plan no such thing 
was thought of. 

Lord Harrowby supported the bill. He 
maiutained that it must be attended both 
with immediate and future advantage. It 
was attended with good at the moment, 
in asmuch as it prepared the people to 
pay the taxes with which they were at 
present burthened. It must be attended 
with advantages in future, by affording 
ministers an opportunity of judging of 
the best means of making the existin 
taxes moat effectual. 

Lord Grenville explained. He declared 
his opinion that the system which in 
the present state of affairs we should 
adopt, was one of husbanding our means 
and providing for eventual defence. We 
had nothing to do with sending an army 
tothe continent. That he might not be 
misunderstood, he expressiy stated that 
our government ought not to have sent 
an army to Spain. Such had always been 
his opinion. The noble lord asked, why 
did he not tell this sooner? Hedid on 
the first day of the present session ex- 
plain these to be his sentiments, and 
complain that ministers by not consulting 
parliament on the subject during the last 
session, had not afforded him an earlier 
epportunity. of stating what his opinion 
was. If the inhabitants of Spain could 
not defend themselves, in his judgment 
any army we could send into the penin- 
sula would be of no avail. All that we 
had a right to do was to provide them, as 
far as was in our power, with arms, clothes, 
and ammunition. He begged also to 
state, as a proot of the increase of our 
expenditure, that the single article of 
transports had tcreased from one million 
and a half io three millions. 

The ear! of Liverpool, lord Sidmouth, 
and lord Grenville again explained ; 
after which, the bill was read a third time 
and passed. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Wednesday, June 7. 


[Votre or Crepir Bitt.]—On the 
order for the third reading of the Vote of 
Credit Bill, 

Sir ¥. Turton took the opportunity of 
taking a view of our relations with the 
powers on the continent, and doubted 
the propriety of assisting Austria with 
money ; he objected, at ail events, to our 
binding ourselves to discharge the bills 
already drawn by that power upon us, 
without any authority. With respect to 
Spain he thought ministers should take 


| care we had good security for any loan 


we might advance her; and adopt the 
most effectual steps for guarding her fleets 
at Cadiz, and elsewhere, from falling into 
the hands of Buonaparté. He hoped at 
all events, that ministers would be able 
to give an account to the country of so 
large a vote of credit, as was now about to 
be trusted to their disposal. 

General Tarleton said, his duty impelled 
him to come forward on the present occa- 
sion to offer that advice to ministers, in 
public, which he had suggested to them in 
private, but which had not been attended 
to. He had intended to advert more par- 
ticularly to the affairs of Austria, but the 
recent news from that quarter had struck 
him with so unexpected a degree of satis- 
faction, that he should in some measure 
abstain from his intention. Certainly that 
power either knew, or ought to have 
known, the strength and situation of Buo- 
naparté, previous to her entering into the 
present contest; and yet. we saw him col- 
lecting an army on the Rhine, with as 
much facility as if he were not engaged, 
either personally, or -with his force, in 
Spain; but when he found the French pe- 
netrate to Vienna, almost without resist- 


| ance, he began to despair, and felt inclin- 


ed to be parsimonious in the pecuniary 
assistance to be afforded to the Austrians. 
Since, however, his coming into the house, 
he had seen the French bulletin, and he 
found reason to hope a reverse had taken 


| place in the hitherto unchecked career of 


victory. Whether the bridges on the 
Danube had been broken dowa by design 
or accident, signified nothing ; for when 
the French were compelled to retreat, his 
hopes began to revive. Under these cir- 


| cumstances, he did think that some money, 


though that sum should not be very large, 
should be risked in the support of the 
Austrian cause. The hon. general next 
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adverted to the state of Spain and Portu- 
gal, and pointed out the unfortunate con- 
sequences of the Convention. He also 
dwelt upon the conduct of Mr. Frere, 
whose advice had brought about the unfor- 
tunate retreat to Corunna, instead of a re- 
treat to Lisbon, which was so much pvre- 
ferable, and which had been intended by 
the lamented sir John Moore. But minis- 
ters had sent another army to the Penin- 
sula, and what was the prospect? The en- 
thusiasm of the Spaniards was not so great 
as at first, and since they were unable betore 
to drive the enemy, consisting of $0,000 
men, from behind the Ebro, what hope was 
there that they would now be able to expel 
from their territories an army of nearly 
100,000 men? It seemed the most hope- 
less plan that could be imagined, to send 
men to the Peninsula at present. He 
severcly condemned the great noise made 
about the three skirmishes of sir Arthur 
Wellesley, which would give occasion to 
the people of the continent to say, that 
we were the animal in the lion’s skin— 
and that the noble lord was the daw in 
borrowed feathers—{Lord Castlereagh was 
in the Call uniform of his militia regiment.) 
He blamed the mode of operations adopt- 
ed at present in the Peninsula, and con- 
tended that the only chance of our doing 
any thing effectual was, to adopt a defen- 
sive plan till circumstances should arise to 
enable us to act offensively with a better 
prospect of success. He blamed the ap- 
pointment of marquis Wellesley to Spain, 
and said that it would have been better to 
send lord W. Bentinck to the Junta, and 
send the marquis to Prince Charles, wiere 
he could do no harm. He concluded 
recommending the greatest economy in 
the expenditure of the public money. 

Mr. Curwen observed, that if the news 
ofthe check received by the French armies 
in Austria were well-founded, ministers 
ought not to be niggardly in their assist- 
ance i money to Austria; and if the case 
should require it he would recommend it 
to ministers, instead of three millions to 
take six millions. ‘This was the first re- 
verse that Buonaparié had met with ; and 
if it was of the extent reported, it would 
be incumbent on ministers to adopt a 
bolder policy, and make common cause 
with Austria, where the battle for Spain 
and Portugal must in fact be fought. 

Lord Castlereagh observed, that it. was 
the duty of ministers neither to be elevated 
by temporary success, nor depressed by 
the casual disasters to which war was sub- 
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ject, but to administer the resources com-. 
mitted to their charge in the best manner 
for the country and the world. The hon. 
general had taken an unfair view of the 
transactions in Portugal, which he affirmed, 
under all the circumstances, to have been 
very brilliant, though he had never de- 
scribed them as general battles. Since 
the army was under the command 6f sir 
A. Wellesley, he thought the advice of the 
hon. general might have been spared, as 
every thing that zeal and knowledge could 
effect would be done. As to the success 
mentioned in the news of the day, he was 
always unwilling to raise too sanguine ex- 
pectations in the country, as well as to 
prevent its being depressed in adversity. 

Mr. Herbert (of Kerry) approved of the 
declaration of government, that they would 
not abandon Spain as long as it would be 
true to itself, 

The bill was then passed. 

{Poor Ciercy.] ‘The house resolved 
itself into a commitiee of the whole 
house, to consider further of a Supply to 
be granted to his majesty. 

The Chancellor @of the Exchequer called 
the attention of the committee to the sub- 
ject of the Smaller Livings in England, 
the increase of which was the object of 
queen Anne’s Bounty. He had himself 
given the matter much consideration ; and 
from the pains taken, he was in hopes he 
should have been enabled to have brought 
the matter fully under their consideration 
in the course of this present session ; but 
though the returns were as yet but imper- 
fect, those from four dioceses not having 


| been made, yet he thought no time should 


be lost, as they approached to the end of 





a session, of doing something, by way of 
pledge that the business would be ulti- 
mately reduced to asystem. By the re- 
turus already made, imperfect as they 
were, it appeared, that by the regular ap- 
plication of queen Anne’s Bounty, it 
would take forty years to come, to make 
che smaller livings up to 501. a~year; that 
it would take three times that period, or 
120 years, tomake them up 100/. a-year, 
and soon in a greater proportion. He 
considered it wise, therefore, to take a step 
towards accomplishing the first degree, 
by proposing to the house, to vote the 
suin of 100,000/. to be paid to the gover- 
nors of queen Anne’s Bounty, to be laid 
out in the same manner as that fund. 
Supposing the house to pursue that system 
yearly, without any increase, they would 
attain the first object, namely, the increase 
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of small livings of 50/. a-year, in the short 
space of four years. He declared his in- 
tention of not confining the measure to 
England, but intended, on a future day, 
to move an address to his majesty for a 
statement of the Poor Livings in Scotland 
and Jreland, for the purpose of extending 
similar relief. He concluded with moving 
« That a sum not exceeding 100,000/. be 
granted to his majesty, to enable his ma- 
jesty to pay the same to the Governors 
of the Bounty of queen Anne, for the 
augmentation of the maintenance of the 
Poor Clergy, to be by them applied in 
the increase of the maintenance of the 
Poor Clergy, according to the rules 
and regulations by which the Funds of 
that Corporation are governed ; and that 
the said sum be issued and paid without 
any fee or other deduction whatsoever.” 

Lord Milton did not object to this reso- 
lution, but observed, that a part of queen 
Ame’s Bounty had been applied to other 
than purposes strictly clerical. He also 
remarked that a great many of the small 
livings were in the possession of rich plu- 
ralists, who could have no need of the 
augmentation. 

Mr. Wilberforce expressed in strong 
terms his approbation of the measure, and 
observed, that it was highly honourable 
in his right hon. friend to have attended 
to this subject, amidst such a variety of 
avocations. Many of the inferior clergy 
suffered the most extreme hardships, and 
the vote was equally gratifying to the 
feelings and tothe judgment. He then 
adverted to the scandalous fact that in 
many places, particularly in the large 
towns, the poorer classes had not the 
means of attending public worship. Some 
remedy ought to be applied, and for this 
purpose, he thought the building of 
churches ought to be facilitated. The 
expense and other circumstances formed 
at present very powerful obstacles. 





Lord H. Petty concurred in the object of | 


assisting the parochial clergy, and looked 
with satisfaction to what had been dene by 
a bill which he hiraself had some time ago 
brought in for relieving the smail livings 
from the land tax. He wished that a 
pian could be devised to confine the relief 
tosuch smail livings as were not possessed 
by rich pluralists. He also suggested the 
propriety of making queen Anne’s Bounty 
effective in Ireland. 

Mr. Curwen approved of the measure, 
and concurred in what had fallen from the 
hon. gent. near him respecting the want of 
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accommodation in churches for the poorer 
classes. He thought some attention ought 
to be paid to the condition of schoolmas- 
ters, and referred to the northern parts of 
the island, as an instance of the advan- 
tages of educating the poor. 

After some observations from sir J, 
Newport, Mr. D. Browne, Mr. Parnell, 
Mr. Thompson, Mr. Babington, and Mr. 
Carew, 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer rose, 
and expressed his satisfaction at the recep- 
tion which the proposition met with: It 
was not at present proposed to form a 
system. The suggestions for improve- 
ment would be afterwards considered. He 
stated that the present grant, if continued, 
would in four years raise the value of the 
lowest livings to 50l. a-year. 

The resolution was unanimously agreed 
to. 

[Dr. Cartwricnt.] The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer then stated to the committee, 
that the next grant he had to propose, 
was, a remuneration to the reverend Dr. 
Cartwright, for his valuable invention of 
machinery for weaving of cotton and 
combing of wool. ‘This he did, in conse- 
quence of a memorial that had heen pre- 
sented to him, signed by about 30 manu- 
facturers, who had witnessed the bénefit of 
the machine. ‘This memorial stated, that 
that reverend gentleman had expended a 
large fortune in carrying the invention 
into practice; that in the year 1788, he 
had obtained a patent, but that in 1792, 
popular prejudice was so greatly against 
it, that his machinery was destroyed by 
the mob, and before he could get another 
mill erected, his patent expired, by which 
he lost the whole benefit arising trom his 
labours, after having expended between 
50,0002. and 40,000/. Itwas an invention 
which had been jound most useful in the 
manufacture of sail-cloth for the service 
of the navy, and extremely beneficial in 
the weaving of cotton; and for which 
not only the manufacturers, but the coun- 
try in general, must feel themselves ever 
indebted to Dr. Cartwright. As the in- 
genious inventor had evidently derived 
no advantage from the discovery, which, 
on the contrary, had tended to his 
ruin, he should propose to the Committee, 
That a sum, not exceeding 10,0001. be 
granted to his majesty, to be paid to Ed- 
mund Cartwright, clerk, doctor in divinity, 
in compensation for the great expence he 
has incurred in the discovery and applica- 
tion of various mechanical inventions to 
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the process of Weaving, by which he has 
rendered, essential services to the manu- 
factures of this country; and that the said 
sum be issued and paid without any fee or 
other deduction whatsoever.” 

Mr. W. Smith said, he thought such a 
grant, should not pass without some ob- 
servations of approval. He thought every 
case should stand upon its own footing and 
foundation. Although he had no personal 
acquaintance with Dr. Cartwright, he be- 
lieved, from what he had heard of him, 
that, as far as ingenuity and integrity 
went, there was no individual more en- 
titled to the bounty of the kingdom. He 
had witnessed, for many years, his perse- 
verance for the good of the public, and 
Jamented the undeserved return he had 
met with from that popular prejudice 
which had prevented him deriving any 
benefit from his invention. He was, there- 
fore, glad to find that public favour was 
now about to be so rightly and justly 


bestowed in counteracting the effects 
of ignorance and prejudice. ‘The vote 


proposed had his perfect concurrence. 

This vote was then put and agreed to. 

[Szamen’s Waces Brun.] On the mo- 
tion for the third reading of this bill, 

Sir C. Pole rose and said:—Sir, the 
lionse having decided that the clauses, 
wi..ch relate to the alloting of petty offi- 
cers and seamen’s pay, should stand as 
part of this bill, it is iny duty to bow to 
their decision ; but it is not less my duty 
to endeavour by every means in my power, 
to render this allotment as little prejudicial 
to the service, and as little unjust and 
onerous to the petiy officer and seaman as 
possible. It is with that hope that I pre- 
sent a clause, by way of ricer to this bill. 
—Sir, as the bill now stands, no person al- 
lotting his pay under it, can, if he should 
marry, make any allowance or provision 
whatever for his wife. ‘This is cruel and 
unjust, and will tend to encourage deser- 
tion; as a man must either desert or be 
discharged, sick, to the hospital to get rid of 
his present allotment. The clause I have 
to offer is to enable him to revoke his 
allotment, when he should see occasion; 
this will render the evil less, but it doth 
not do away the objection of increasing 
the labour and responsibility of the cap- 
tain or commander of his majesty’s ships. 
This bill, unlike most others which relate to 
the navy, imposes severe fines and penal- 
ties independant of the articles of war 
or naval instructions, it augments the al- 
ready too much loaded accounts of the 
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captain, it increases his risk and respon. 
sibility, and in my humble opinion it en- 
courages and strengthens every claim, 
which that class of oflicers may offer for 
increased pay or other remunerations, 

The Bill was then passed. 

[Mr. Curwen’s Rerorm Bits.) The 
house having gone into a committee on 
this bill, and several clauses having been 
negatived without any observation. 

‘The Chancellor of the Exchequer proposed 
a clause, providing that nothing in the bill 
should extend to any legal and bona fide 
sale of lands, tenements, or hereditaments. 
The clause being brought up, and read a 
first time, 

Mr. W. Smith objected to it, and con- 
tended, that to any stranger it would ap- 
pear to have no connection with the object 
of the bill; and that such a person would 
be apt to imagine either that he had mis- 
taken the title of the bill, or that it had 
crept accidentally into the bill; the object, 
however, of the clause, though apparently 
irrelevant, was sufiiciently obvious. He 
concluded by moving as an amendment, 
which he would beg leave to propose in 
the form of a separate clause, ‘That where- 
as by the 40th of the king, in the Irish 
parjianient, commissioners had been ap- 
pointed for the purpose of recompensing 
the claims of the proprietors of places, 
ceasing to return persons to serve in par- 
liament; and that it was prebable that 
similar claims may be hereafier made to 
the imperial parliament in case of the 
abolition of boroughs; be it therefore en- 
acted, That no such claims shall be ad- 
initted, unless the person or persons claim- 
ing shall swear they have not, directly or 
indirectly, been guilty of bribery or cor 
ruption. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer objected 
io the clause, and thought it more inap- 
plicable with regard to the object of the 
bill than the former clause to which the 
hon. gent. had so strongly objected. That 
clause had a more general application than 
the one proposed by the hon. gent., which 
applied chiefly, if not solely, to burgage 
tenures. He thought it would be ad- 
visable to defer any discussion or proposi- 
tion with respect to those burgage tenures 
until the question affecting the principle 
of those burgage tenures was fairly before 
the house. 

Mr. Tierney said, that the right hon. 
gent. seemed to be of opinion that he had 
aright to challenge those who objected te 
the wording or nature of the clause to subs 
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stitute in its place something better. Now, 
however it might be thought reasonable 
that those who objected should also amend, 
still he was of opinion with many honest 
country gentlemen who looked with laud- 
able jealousy to the proceedings within 
that house, that it was in such cases the 
duty of himself and others, to object, while 
he left it to those who pressed what was 
thought objectionable, to prove to the com- 
mittee that it was not so. He said this 
much to shew, that the objecting to any 
proposition in that house did not necessarily 
call upon the person objecting to remedy 
the evil of which he complained, because 
many an honest sound judging man might 
see gross errors in any measure proposed, 
without being able at the moment to apply 
the remedy. 

After some further observations from the 
Attorney-General, sir John Anstruther, 
lords Porchester and’ Milton, the clause 
originally proposed by the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer was agreed to without a 
division. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer brought 
up his clause for levying certain penalties 
on the person procuring his return by any 
express covenant to give offices. 

Lord H. Petty stated his objection to 
the clause as now read. He contended, 
that in place of remedying corruption it 
went to concentrate it. It would give the 
whole management of that species of in- 
fluence to the Treasury. Now, next to 
putting a stop to the principle and prac- 
tice of corruption, the next wise thing was 
to have it as diffuse and general as_possi- 
ble. Upon the construction of this clause 
would depend whether he should support 
or oppose the bill, convinced that at all 
times it was better not to legislate than to 
pass provisions which it was intended not 
to make eflicient. He concluded with 
moving, as an amendment, that the word 
“ express” be left out. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer did not 
suppose that, after the discussion of last 
night, any new light could be thrown 
upon it. It did not however appear, that 
if it should be left open to imply an agree- 
ment, juries would always presume that 
the grant of the office was in consequence 
of the vote given. 

Sir John Anstruther considered the attack 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer upon 
the juries of this country the greatest libel 
he had ever heard uttered, when he said 
that juries were not to be entrusted with 
the character of men in public situations. 











Where was the express agreement in the 
measure which gave origin to this bill? 
There was certainly 2 transfer of patronage 
in that case intended, although no express 
engagement appeared on the face of any 
instrument. Was it intended to realize 
every artifice which led to the same effect, 
and only inflict penalties upon the bungler? 

Mr. Lytileton stated, that if the word 
‘ express’ was continued, the very principle 
of the bill was altered. If it should be 
continued, he felt it was his duty to vote 
against the bill itself. 

The Speaker stated his wish on the first 
view to extend the provisions of this bill 
to the purchase of seats in parliament, as 
well by office as by money. The great 
rule was to strike at the prominent and 
most flagrant points of offence. Amongst 
those, most certainly, was the proof of 
an express contract. These he would 
state, always impressed him with the con- 
viction, that this species of traflic, whether 
carried on by implied or express covenants, 
was an offence against the law of parlia- 
ment, and in his opinion punishable as a 
misdemeanor at common law. It was fully 
within the power of the house to provide 
any future enactments against any future 
ofiences, which in the course of the opera- 
tion of this measure might subsequently 
arise. 

Mr. Ponsonby, with considerable diffi- 
dence in his own opinion, when opposed 
to the very high authority of the Speaker, 
still contended that the insertion of the term 
‘express’ in a declaratory act of parlia- 
ment conveyed the interpretation, that the 
penalty attached to express agreements, 
and that all of an indirect or implied na- 
ture, came not within its operation. 

The Speaker considered that the Resolu- 
tions of that house in 1779 bore fully upon 
a traffic carried on by an implied contract, 
and therefore he saw no reason to oppose 
the proposed clause as now worded. 

Mr. Ponsonby considered the Resolutions 
of 1779 not efficacious to redress an evil 
which all admitted to exist, at which the 
house itself connived and of which, with 
the circumstances known to all members, 
they would have been even greater hypo- 
crites than Mr. John Bowles, when he 
wrote his books, to affect an ignorance. 

Mr. Tierney declared, that since he had 
first the honour of a seat in that house, he 
never heard a speech with greater pleasure 
than that of the right hon. the Speaker, 
whose authority stood so deservedly high 


inthat house, He did think that the house 
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after that speech would have felt it its 
duty to take up the present measure with 
sincerity and zeal. That zeal and sin- 
cerity the ministers had evinced, by setting 
themselves in opposition to every whole- 
some provision of the bill. Upon a ques- 
tion which ought to be considered without 
any reference to party feelings; the go- 
vernment of the country had exerted a 
most successful hostility. Upon them 
rested the responsibility of that disap- 
pointment which the country must feel. 
—By their conduct, they would in the 


ensuing summer, bring the character of 


that house before the tribunal of public 
meetings, in a manner which all disposed 
to venerate the character and support the 
dignity of parliament must regret. He 
declared, that if the clause now proposed 
remained so worded, he should be obliged 
to vote entirely against the bill. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer appealed 
to the honourable proposer of the bill 
(Mr. Curwen) whether he felt that minis- 
ters had endeavoured to defeat the object 
of the measure ? 

Mr. Curwen, without imputing any such 
intentions to government, still regretted 
that the most material points were nega- 
tived, and that the disposition of the house 
was not friendly to the principle of the 
measure. He conjured the government, 
in place of anticipating guards for them- 
selves, to yield to the opinion of the coun- 
try; and not suffer it to think, that where 
its influence was to be affected there was 
nothing done. 

Mr. Bankes and sir S. Romilly both ar- 
gued, that the insertion of the term wholly 
vitiated and defeated the object of the 
proposed remedy. It was stated by the 
latter, that in no other legislative enact- 
ment such aterm as “ express” could be 
found. 

The Attorney General vindicated the 
conduct of his. right hon. friend, during 
the progress of this bill, and gave his sup- 
port to the clause as it then stood. 

Mr. Adam spoke in favour of the amend- 
ment, which he thought necessary, to 
guard against impunity to those who gave 
or accepied bribes after election. He had 
several clauses to propose, which he should 
postpone bringing forward until the third 
reading. As to the grant of offices, the 
fact was, that the generality of the close 
boroughs were corrupted by such grants, 
and therefore it was the more necessary 
to make a provision upon this subject. 

Mr, Wortley Stuart thought any member 





would be liable to vacate his seat who 
should happen to procure a place for any 
man who voted in his favour, if the word 
“ express” were omitted, and therefore 
he would oppose the amendment. 

A division took place, and the numbers 
were: 


For the Amendment - - - - - - 43 
Against it --------- a «ite 
Majority - - -.- - - - - —45 


The remaining clauses of the biil were 
gone through and agreed to, and the re- 
port was ordered to be received on Vriday, 





HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Thursday, June 8. 


[Petition or tHe Rev. THomas Hum- 
purigs.| Mr. Whitbread presented a Pe- 
tition from the Rev. Thomas Humphries, 
clerk, perpetual curate of the churches of 
All Saints in Sawley, otherwise Sallow, of 
St. Lawrence in Long Eaton, and of St. 
Chad in Wilne, in the parishes of Sawley 
and Wilne, inthe county of Derby, setting 
forth, « That the advowson and impropri- 
ation of Sawley, otherwise Sallow, Long 
Eaton, and Wilne, is part of the very va- 
luable endowment of the prebend of Saw- 
ley, founded in the cathedral church of 
Litchfield, the benefit of which prebend 
is extended also into the adjoining parish 
of Risley, but neither the cure of the cha- 
pel of Risley nor of the chapel of Breason, 
now annexed to Risley, though part of the 
parish of Sawley, is any burthen to the 
prebendary ; and stating the great increase 
in value of the said prebend which has 
taken place of late years, particularly in 
consequence of an inclosure of the common 
fields in the manor of Draycot, in the pa- 
rish of Wilne, and which amounts to an 
estate in lands and tithes of the clear an- 
nual value of 2,400/, at least; and that 
the cure of the petitioner is four miles in 
length, and about sixteen miles in circum- 
ference, and the three churches are about 
two miles distant from each other; the 
required service of the churches on Sun- 
days is once every Sunday morning at 
Sawley (where the petitioner resides), 
once every fourth Sunday in the month at 


i Long Eaton, and once every Sunday eve- 
oS A, 


ning (except the fourth Sunday in the 
month) at Wilne, besides the other usual 
duties; and that the petitioner was in 
1785 appointed to the said perpetual cu- 
racy, with the stipend of 40/., to which 
may be added a yearly sum, never exceed- 
ing 10/. for Easter offerings and surplice 
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fees, and a yearly sum of 5/. from Breason, 
as an ancient acknowledgment to the mo- 
ther church of Sawley, making an income 
of 55l. a-year, which has of late years 
been reduced by the lessee deducting 4. 
a-year for property tax ; and that the pe- 
titioner found the curate’s house in a very 
dilapidated state, therefore repaired three 
of the rooms, and has since made occa- 
sional anendments, to the extent and be- 
yond what his stipend would allow, though 
the house is now positively in ruins and 
dangerous to inhabit, but his means did 
not extend to upholding the barn and sta- 
ble; and that the petitioner entertained 
hopes that after 24 years service his situ- 
atiou would be ameliorated in proportion 
to the wealth which the reverend pre- 
bendary had himself attained, but the pro- 
posed augmentation of his stipend to 700. 
a-year is not a compensation for the labour 
of the petitioner, and bears no just propor- 
tion either to the profits of the ecclesias- 
tical patron, or to the duties of the cure, 
much less will it enable the petitioner in 
any manner to perform or even to provide 
for the common duties of his cure when 
the infirmities of old age shall come upon 
him; and therefore praying, that the 
house will grant him such relief in the 
premises as to them shall seem meet.” 

The petition was read and ordered to lie 
upon the table. 

[Prestpent of THE Boarv or ConTRout. ] 
Mr. Creevey rose to bring forward his pro- 
mised resolution respecting the appropria- 
tion of a sum of 9,000/. for the purchase of 
an official residence for the President of the 
Board of Controul, in the vicinity of the 
house of commons; a grant at which he 
felt much astonishment, as he did not con- 
ceive such residence at all necessary 
to be provided at the public expense for 
the person filling that department, more 
especially as an ample salary for the pre- 
sident, two commissioners, and a secre- 
tary, was settled by act of parliament in 
the year 1793. He found that this grant 
was made in consequence of a letter writ- 
ten in 1607, by the right hon. gent., who 
now filled that situation, to the duke of 
Portland, as first lord of the Treasury, 
Stating that it would be expedient to pro- 
vide such a residence for him in Downing- 
street. In reading the answer written by 
by Mr. Huskisson to this letter, he was 
not surprized at the shyness at first mani- 
fested by the lords of the Treasury to 
comply with the application. He could 
see no necessity whatever for putting the 
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public to such a heavy expense for an 
officer who had so little to do in his official 
capacity with the house of commons, and 
so little business to transact at the west- 
end of the town. There was, indeed, a 
real necessity that the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, whe had so much to do with 
the house of commons and the Treasury, 
should have a contiguous and oflicial resi- 
dence ; but the Secretaries of State had no 
such residence provided, and much less 
could it be necessary or allowable in this 
case, particularly at the west end of the 
town, while in fact, the whole of the offi- 
cial business of the president of the con- 
troul lay at the India-house, and if such a 
residence was deemed necessary, it should 
have been in Leadenhall-street, where the 
purchase would have been much cheaper. 
While the father (lord Melville) of the 
right hon. gent. filled the situation, there 
was an India budget once a year; but 
since the accession of the right hon. gent. 
to the oflice, not a single budget had been 
brought forward; and therefore he could 
not see even the shadow of an argument 
for such an appropriation, unless it was in 
the argument offered by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer,- that the salary of 
2,000/. a year was not adequate to the 
duties of the situation. He was ready to 
admit this fact; the act of parliament for 
appropriating the 5,000/. as before men- 
tioned, empowered his majesty to make a 
greater allowance from that fund, which 
might be fairly done, inasmuch as nearly 
the whole duty devolved upon the presi- 
deni, and the two commissioners and the 
secretary had little or nothing to do, and 
1,5001. each was too much for them. If, 
however, the allowance was to be in- 
creased, it should be done directly and 
fairly, by act of parliament, and not in- 
directly and illegally, by the purchase of 
an official residence. Besides, it was well 
known that the appointment was not con- 
sidered in itself as a place of adequate 
emoiument, but rather as a step to one of 
greater profit, and so it appeared in the 
case of the right hon. gentleman. This 
system originated in the family of the 
right hon. gent., and no such demand was 
ever made before the accession of lord 
Melville. The Company had indeed 
agreed, after some discussion, to comply 
with the desire of the noble lord, and 
purchase for him this very house in Down- 
ing-street, in 1800; but before the place 
could be fitted for his occupation, by Mr. 
Holland, the noble lord was removed from 
$0 
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the office, but obtained a pension of 2,0001. 
a year for life, fromthe Company. This, 
with other accommodations was, given to 
the noble lord’s family from the public, 
amounting to 10,500/. in sinecure places, 
might, one would think, have satisfied all 
their reasonable expectations. Neither 
lord Dartmouth nor lord Castlereagh, nor 
any successor of the noble lord, had ever 
claimed an official residence, until the 
right hon. gent. was appointed to the 
oflice, when he, notwithstanding the grant 
of a pension of 2,000/. a year to his 
father, revived the claim.—Mr. Creevey 
contended, that the grant made in conse- 
quence by the lords of the Treasury was 
contrary to the act of the 33d of the 
king, and illegal; and he concluded by 
moving two Resolutions, the one recapitu- 
lating the facts of the letter and consequent 
grant, and the other declaring that the 
lords of the Treasury had acted i improvi- 
dently, no official residence being neces- 
sary for the President of the Board of 
Coitroul. 

Mr. R. Dundas defended his claim and 
the consequent grant, upon the ground 
that an official residence was as fairly 
the claim of the President of the Board 
of Controul, as of sir Charles Morgan, 
when judge-advocate-general. The 'Trea- 
surer of the Navy, the Paymaster of the 
Forces, the secretary to the Admiraliy, the 
Chancellor of the E-xchequer for Ire land, 
and many other public officers, enjoyed the 
same adv antage. Besides, the hon. gent. had 
argued erroneously, in saying, that such 
a@ grant was illegal, for the same act of 
parliament, which limited the appropria- 
tion of 5,000/. per annum to the salaries 
of the president, commissioners, and se- 
cretary of the Board of Controul, appro- 
priated also 11,000/. per annum for other 
contingent expenses, of which the purchase 
of the house might form a part. “He  COn- 

cluded by moving the previous ques- 
eine 

Sir J. Newport entered into an explana- 
of the circumstances that gave rise to an 
official residence being given to the Irish 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

Mr. Whitbread observed, that it was not 
so necessary for the President of the Board 
of Controu!l to have an ofticial residence, 
as it was for the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer for poe He contended, that it 
was an abuse to have suffered sir Charles 
Morgan, atter a had ceased to be judge- 
advocate, to continue in the house during 
the remainder of his life. 
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advocate gone since without the accom- 
modation of a house? If he had not, it 
appeared to him ‘highly improper, that 
the public should be burthened with the 
charge of providing another house for 
him. The right hon, gent. had stated no 
reasoh why the President of the Board of 
Controul should have an official residence, 
If an increase was to be made to his sa- 
lary, it should be granted ¢o nomine; and 
the house would, he trusted, by its vote on 
this occasion, decide that the appropria- 
tion of a house to such a purpose was 
highly improper. 

Lord H. Petty felt it necessary, as the 
death of sir C. Morgan had happened 
whilst he had a scat at the Treasury 
board, to state to the house the reason why 
the bintiae had not then been given to the 
judge-advocate. It had been found con- 
venient and necessary to occupy the 
apartments over the Treasury, which had 
been appropriated to the home depart- 
ment, for the accommodation of the grew- 
ing establishment of the Treasury. It was 
then deemed expedient to remove the 
office of the secretary for the home depart- 
ment to the house in question. A com- 
pensation of 500/. a year, was in conse- 
quence, he believed, given to the judge- 
advocate. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer observed, 
| that, if the house should be of opinion that 
nothing imprope ¢ had been done by the 
Treasury, the usual and ordinary course of 
proceeding would be to pass to the other 
orders of the day, or to resort to the pre- 
vious question. The first question for the 
house to consider was, whether the act of 
the Treasury was legal; the next if it was 
blameable, The hon. gent. who had 
brought forward the Resolutions had not 
gone so far as to say that the act was ille- 
| gal: he was there tore justified in assuming 
i that it was legal. As to the propriety of 
| the act, he had to observe, that when the 
| present administration came into office, 
| the house had been separated from the of- 
| fice of judge-advoc ate, and a compensation 
_ of 5001. per annum given in lieu to that of- 
i ficer. The notice served upon the present 
| sir Charles Morgan to quit the house had 
expired since the present administration 
came into office; and as the house was not 
large enough for the office of the home de- 
partment, it was thought right to give it 
for the present to the President of the 

Board of Controul, but not to annex it to 
| his office. No minute had been made of 
the transaction ; not because the board of 
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Treasury wished to shrink from the respon- 
sibility, but because no board was sitting 
at the time. If any suflicient salary was 
annexed to the oflice of President of the 
Board of Controul, then certainly the 
board of Treasury would have been to 
blame; but as it was admitte! on all 
hands that the salary was inadequate, he 
trusted the house would not think that there 
was any thing improper in the transaction. 

Mr. Tierney appealed to the hon. gent., 
(Mr. Bankes) who was then chairman of 
the committee of finance, whether imme- 
diately on his retiring froin office, he had 
not suggested to him the propriety of re- 
commending the increase of the salaries of 
some ofiices, and particularly of that of 
the President of the Board of Controul. 
But though the salary was too small, he 
did not think the house should sanction 
the addition to it in the shape of a grant 
of a house. For his own part, he thought 
the transaction illegal, because the act 
gave only 5,000/. per annum to be applied 
to the payment of the commissioners ; and 
when it was alterwards, in 1792, thought 
right to grant them all salaries, it was pro- 
vided that the East India company should 
not pay more than 16,000/. But when it 
was provided that the Last India company 
should not pay more, it was not intended 
that the public should be made to pay any 
part of the salaries of the commissioners, 
He thought, therefores that the board of 
Treasury was blameable in Jetting the Pre- 
sident of the Board of Controul have the 
house in the manner they had, and, as he 
felt they had acted improvidently, he 
should vote for the motion. 

Mr. Bankes admitted that the right hon. 
gent. had made the communication he 
alluded to, at the time he stated, but as 
the Committee had been appointed for the 
purpose of inquiring what retrenchments 
could be made in offices and sinecures, he 


did not think that it came within the pur- 


pose for which it had been appointed, to 


recommend au increase of the salary of 


any office. He thought the mode of aug- 
menting salaries by granting houses was 
the worst, the most absurd, and most pro- 
digal manner, in which that could be done. 
It generally cost the public double or tre- 
ble the amount of the increase in contem- 
plation. He was of opinion that it was 
contrary to the intention and the meaning 
of the act of parliament, that such an ap- 
propriation as that under consideration 
should have been made. 

After a few words in explanation from 





the Chancellor of the Exchequer, the pres 
vious question was carried upon the first 
resolution, and the second was negatived 
without a division. ! 
[PLacEMEN AND Penstoners IN Partra- 
MENT.] Mr. Whitbread rose for the pur- 
pose of submitting to the house the propo- 
sition of which he had given notice, and to 


which he could not anticipate the slightest 


rational objection. It was his intention te 
have pressed this proposition en a former 
night, if he had not been induced to 
withdraw it on that occasion, in conse- 
quence of the suggestions of several mein- 
bers, that they were not prepared to dis- 
cuss the question then, as it had come upon 
them by surprise. The right hon. the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had deciared 
himself ready to meet the question in that 
instance, and to give a direct negative to 
a Resolution, that jt was desirable still fur- 
ther to limit the number of persons, hold- 
ing places, or pensions, or sinecures, hav- 
ing seats in that house. That right hon. 
gent. could not have forgotten the founda- 
tion of the reference to the Committee of 
Finance on this subject, which reference 
had grown out of a proposition of a noble 
lord (lord Cochrane) now member for 
Westminster, submitted to that house on 
the 7th of July 1807. The ground apon 
which the noble lord had brought forward 
that proposition, was the impression upon 
his own mind, that the influence of the 
crown in that house was considerable, and 
a conviction, that, according to the opinion 
of the public, the influence of the crown 
in parliament was too great ; that the cor 
ruptions which were known to exist, were 
the necessary consequence of that influ- 
ence; and that a solemn investigation was 
necessary in order to ascertain by what 
constitutional means means it could be 
reduced. With a view to this investiga+ 
tion, the noble lord had moved for a re- 
turn of all the places, pensions, sinecures, 
offices, or emoluments under government, 
enjoyed by persons having seats in that 
house, or by their immediate connections. 
The right hon. gent. however, generalized 
the proposition’ of the noble lord, in the 
reference he made to the Committee, di- 
recting it to report upon all sinecures, pen- 
sions, &c. distinguishing those held by 
members of parliament. It was said at 
the time, that the object of the right hon. 
gent. was to slur over the matter, and to 
mix it with other consideratious, in such a 
manner, that it.would be impossible to 
come to any distinct decision upon the real 
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question. He did not mean to say, that 
the right hon. gent. had any such inten- 
tion; but certainly the effect of his in- 
terference on the occasion was, that the 
whole question became so confused, that 
the simple and distinct proposition of the 
noble lord was absolutely lost in the ex- 


traneous complicated matter blended with , 


it. When the house had been lately ina 
Committee on the Bill of his hon. friend, 
and a reference was made io the original 
intention in forming the Committee of 
Finance, it was proposed to leave out the 
word “ influence,’ as if the reference to 
that Committee extended only to economy 
and not to influence. The noble lord who 
had originated the proposition for the ap- 
pointment of the Committee, was at the 
time in the house; and he had expected 
that the noble lord would have taken the 
occasion to recal the attention of the house 
to the real state of the original reference 
-to the Committee. As the noble lord had 
left the house without saying any «thing 
upon the subject, he then felt himself 
bound to move the Amendment he had 
submitted to the Committee, which the 
right hon. gent. had declared himself ready 
to meet, but which, on the suggestions of 
others, he had then been induced to with- 
draw. On putting the question at that 
time, he intimated his intention to bring it 
forward in a distinct shape, in the course 
of the present session. But owing tosome 
mistake respecting the notice, and consi- 
dering the advanced period of the season, 
as well as the very thin attendance which 
was likely to continue during the re- 
mainder of the session, of which the state 
of the house at that moment was a proof, 
he had changed his intention, and now 
proposed to move solely a Resolution, that 
at an early period of next session, that 
house would appoint a Committee to con- 
sider of the propriety of providing further 
Jimitations of the numbers af persons bhold- 
ing places, pensions, or sinecures, and seats 
in that house. To that Resolution he did 
not think that any opposition could be 
made, because, whatever might be the opi- 
nion of the right hon. gent. upon the ulte- 
rior question, as the influence of the crown 
in that house was now avowed, and said to 
be necessary, a doctrine which had never 
before been tolerated in that house—he 
thought that the right hon. gent., from 
deference to public opinion, would not ob- 
ject to this Resolution. It was strongly 
impressed upon the public mind, that the 
mfluence to which he alluded was the 
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cause of all the corruptions in the state, 
and consequently led to the increase of the 
public burdens so grievously felt by all 
classes of the community. In deference, 
therefore, to the opinion of the public, 
the right hon. gent. would not, he 
trusted, make any objection to his pro- 
position, especially as, in the next ses- 
sion, when the subject should be brought 
fully before the house, he would have an 
opportunity of shewing, if he could, that 
the influence of the crown was not so 
great as was supposed, or so prominent as 
to require any reduction.—But here he 
was bound to state, that in his view of the 
subject, the influence of the crown had in- 
creased, and ought to be diminished bythose 
constitutional means which parliament had 
been in the habit, frome time to time, of 
resorting to for its reduction. Unless those 
means which by constitutional right and 
habitual exercise, belonged to that and 
the other house of parliament, should be 
employed to diminish the increasing in- 
fluence of the crown, it would in the end 
overthrow the two other legislative branches 
of the state. A right hon. gent. opposite. 
(Mr. Rose) who had studied this subject 
with diligence, had on a former night en- 
tered into statements, and produced tables 
to the house to shew, that the influence of 
the crown had been diminished, rather 
than increased, because there were fewer 
placemen in parliament at present than in 
former periods. He did not mean to stop 
here to inquire into the accuracy of these 
tables, or the justice of the right hon. gen- 
tleman’s deductions from them. ‘Though 
it might be true that there were fewer 
placemen in that house now than formerly, 
that would not shew that the influence of 
the crown had undergone any diminution. 
That unobserved influence of the crown 
out of doors, growing out of the appoint- 
ment to the various and numberless 
offices under the patronage of govern- 
ment, was alarmingly progressive, and 
might render it necessary to diminish the 
number of public officers and placemen 
eligible to seats in that house.—Every 
man who contemplated the vast accumu- 
lation of the national debt, the enormous 
extension of the army and navy, the cor- 
respondent augmentation of all the other 
public establishments, and the mass of 
patronage in the gross and in the detail 
that must necessarily arise out of such a 
state of things, must be convinced that the 
influeiice of the crown has increased and is 
increasing. The next question was, whe- 
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ther that being the case, it ought not to 
be diminished? It was his decided and 
conscientious opinion that it ought, and 
that it must be reduced, if parliament 
were disposed to do its duty. As an in- 
stance of the alarming increase of the in- 
fluence of the crown, he might refer to an 
act which passed within the last two years, 
the act for the establishment of the Local 
Militia.. He begged gentlemen to consi- 
der whata mass of influence was creased 
by the establishment of that large force, 
extending too throughout every part of the 
kingdom ; he wished them only to con- 
template the means which this single 
establishment afforded for attaching per- 
sons of every description to the govern- 
ment, as would be obvious from the num- 
ber of commissions signed and published 
in every gazette.—[Signed by the lieu- 
tenants, whispered across the table. ]—Yes, 
signed by the lords lieutenants; but the 
persons were to be approved of by the go- 
vernment, and, consequently, indebted to 
the government for their commissions. Be- 
sides, the number of applications to the 
Secretary of State’s office, and the sums of 
money indispensably issued for the sup- 
port of this force, necessarily and unques- 
tionably increased the influence of the 
crown over members of that house, through 
their constituents.—There were numerous 
other instances which he could state, but 
as there was another important subject to 
come on, he should not think it justifiable in 
him to occupy too much of the attention of 
the house, in as muchas the principal ques- 
tion would not be discussed till next session. 
The right hon. the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer had, on a former night, taunted him 
with being a theorist, a disciple of specu- 
lation, whilst he claimed for himself to 
have the practice all on his side. So far 
however, from being supported only by 
theory, he would contend, that he had the 
uniform practice of parliament and the 
sound principles of the constitution on his 
side. During the whole of the last centu- 
ry, measures had been adopted from time 
to time, for the gradual improvement of 
the constitution of that house, by the remo- 
val from its body of persons dependent 
upon the crown. Of this description were 
the various Acts for the exclusion of dis- 
qualified persons from seats in that house, 
and for the disfranchisement of voters who 
might have rendered themselves unworthy 
of the elective franchise by the corrupt 
abuse of that valuable privilege. Every 
such measure was more calculated to pu- 
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rify parliament than to curtail the in- 
fluence of the crown. He did not rest 
therefore upon theory; his Resolution 
was founded upon the original prac- 
tice of that house, and was but an ex- 
tension of the principle which had been 
uniformly acted upon since the Revolution. 
Having proved his Resolution to be con- 
formable to the uniform practice of parlia- 
ment, he should then contend that the 
present was a proper time for acting upon 
it, by diminishing the number of Placemen 
and Pensioners, and others influenced by the 
government, having seats in that house. 
He was bound, however, to add, that that 
part of the Act of Settlement which was 
to exclude all public officers and place- 
men from seats in that house after a cer- 
tain time, was a mere theory that never 
had been acted upon, for it ceased to be 
a theory, even before it could have become 
alaw. The principles laid down in that 
part of the Act of Settlement would, if 
acted upon, prove most mischievous in 
practice, and highly detrimental to the 
public service. But there was an oppo- 
site mischief, which it was equally the 
duty of that house to guard against; they 
might have too many such persons in par- 
liament; a mischief which existed at pre- 
sent, and which it was the bounden duty 
of that house to correct. <A right hon. 
gent. opposite (Mr. Rose) had said on a 
former night, that, besides the great offi- 
cers of state, it was necessary that others 
connected with the public departments 
should have seats in parliament, as the 
duties of their situations were intimately 
connected with the business of that house, 
and could not be effectually discharged if 
they were excluded from seats in it. 
Granted: this he did not pretend to deny. 
It was never his wish to exclude a reason- 
able proportion of the gentlemen con- 
nected with the public departments from 
that house; but he thought that some |r- 
mits should be set to the number, and 
was convinced that there were at present 
more than were necessary among the 
members of that house. He begged to 
be understood in this observation as leav- 
ing the persons so circumstanced alto- 
gether out of his consideration, and jook- 
ing only to the practice. Many of the 
hon. members who were in that situation 
were highly respectable, and would, no 
doubt, give their votes independently on 
the same side as at present, even if they 
had no connection with government or 
the public departments. Any observa- 
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tions, therefere, which he should have to 
make, would not apply to the particular 
persons now in office: others had before 
them been iu the same situation, as others 
might after them; the practice alone he 
condemned, and to that he should bea 
most decided enemy, whoever might be 
involved in it. In looking to the list upon 
the table he was prepared to assert, that 
it did not appear to him necessary that 
all the conimissioners of the Admiralty 
should have seats in that house. When- 
ever the First Lord, as it often happened, 
was not a member of that house, two Com- 
missioners and the Secretary of the Admi- 
ralty would obviously be enough to have 
seats in that house, and fully adequate to 
do all the parliamentary business of 
that department. The same observation 
he should make respecting the Commis- 
sioners of the Treasury, of whom he was 
of opinion, that only a certain proportion, 
together with the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, should be allowed to sit in par- 
liament.: In the Ordnance department, 
as the Master general was scarcely ever a 
member of that house, he was of opinion 
that the Secretary might be allowed to be- 
come amember of that house; but he 
could see no reason why the Storekeeper, 
the Treasurer, and the Clerk of the De- 
livery, should be eligible to seats in par- 
liaments. With regard to the Paymasters 
of the Army, it would be desirable that 
the Principal Paymaster siould sit in that 
house; but there could be no necessity 
whatever for admitting either the joint or 
the deputy pay master to the same privilege. 
As. to the Board of Controul, as the busi- 
ness of that office had very little connec- 
tion with the details of parliament, he 
could see no reason why any more than 
the President of that Board should have 
permission to sit in parliament. Having 
said that he would not object to the effi- 
cient officers of the State being members 
of that house, and even having admitted 
that some of the subordinate officers con- 
nected with the public departments might 
be allowed to sit in parliament, in order 
that they might have an opportunity to 


become acquainted with the business of 


that house, and fit themselves for higher 
offices, he should confine his concessions 
to them, because he did not think it at all 
necessary, that any other placemen should 
have seats in that house. Heshould now 
leave that part of the question, and go to 
his majesty’s Household, the individuals 
connected with which having seats in that 
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house, were so many advocates for prero- 
gative, and added considerably to the ins 
fluence of the crown in parliament. This 
might be extremely proper; but it did 
not appear so clearly in that light to him, 
Gentlemen might. think that it was ne- 
cessary and right that the ministers should 
have a.controul over a certain number of 
the members of that house; they might 
think, and maintain too, that it was proper 
that the crown should have, as in other 
times it had, a par ty in that house to con- 
troul both sides of the house. But to this 
point he should only allude, because, how. 
ever relaxed their practice had been. of 
late, and however difficult the Speaker 
might find it to resume those reins which 
his predecessors had found eectual to 
check all irregularity and disorder, but 
which had been wrenched from him, cer- 
tainly without any the most distant impu- 
tation against himself, by the gross and 
disorderly assertions to which he had been 
reduced to the necessity of listening ; still 
relaxed as their practice had been, there 
were limits which it would not be jusiifi- 
abie on any ground to overstep, and conse- 
quer tly he should only allude to a circum- 
stance which he could not without viola- 
ting order venture to mention. He could 
not discover any reason why the Groom 
of his majesty’s Bedchamber, the first 
Equerry to his mz ajesty, or the Vice Cham- 
berlains to his majesty and the queen, 
should be members of that house, the du- 
ties of their office respectively not having 
the slightest connection with parliamen- 
tary business. It was his opinion, that 
the presence of such officers in parliament 
had no other effect than to increase the 
influence of the crown.—The cases he 
had mentioned, out of the many that could 
be brought under the consideration of the 
house, would be sufficient, he trusted, to 
prove to the house the necessity that ex- 
isted for providing some further limitation 
of the number of Placemen and Pension- 
ers having seats in that house.—Without 
supposing the existence of any corrupt or 
dishonourable motive in such persons, 
there were even virtues ia their nature 
that might give them an improper bias; 
gratitude and friendship might blind daw 
to their public duty, and the respect they 
owed the constitution. It had been pro- 
vided by an act of queen Aune, that no 
ersons having pensions during pleasure, 
should be eligible to sit in parliament. 
The principle ‘of the act was sound, but 
it was soon evaded, for Pensions were 
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afterwards granted for terms of years. 
By the act of George the First it was pro- 
vided, that persons holding pensions for 
terms of years should not be capable of 
sitting in Parliament. This was an ex- 
tension of the principle of the former act, 
but the measure stopped short of the limit 
it should have been carried to, and left it 
tou third act to, exclude life-pensioners 
from that house. There could be no 


doubt, that the persons to whom pensions | 


were granted, must feel attached to the 
government to which they were indebted 
for the grants; but it might be said that 
the holders of pensions for life were more 
independent than those who held during 
pleasure, or for a term of years. Un- 
doubtedly it would appear that such must 
be the tase; but when it was considered 
that pensions might be granted fora terin 
of years, greater than the probable or pos- 
sible duration of any life, it must appear 
extraordinary, why the Act of George I. 
had not been extended to pensioners for 





life as well as .pensioners for a term of | 


years. The holders of sinecure places 


ought also to be excluded from seats in | 


that house, because it was maintained by 
some persons that such places ought still 
to be continued, in order that they might 
be made the reward of merit and public 
services ;—they created influence, and 
should therefore disqualify for parliament. 
It might perhaps be right that a sinecure 
place held for life should not render the 
holder pable of sitting in parliament. 
But sinecures were not always bestowed 
as the reward of merit: they were often 
granted without any reference to services, 
aud in such cases were the instruments of 
the most pernicious and reprehensible 
species of influence. He had thus stated 
the views upon which he was induced to 
bring forward the Resolution he had to 
propose. He hoped, that no person would 
take alarm at the production of such a pro- 
position at this partieular moment, as if it 
was the first step to a Parliamentary Re- 
form. Whatever might be the diflerence 
prevailing in the house upon the subject 
of Parliamentary Reform, he was per- 
suaded, that this was a proposition which 





should unite both the advocates and tke | 


opponents of Reform in its support. Those 
who were adverse to Parliamentary Re- 
form, according to the usual sense in which 
it was understood, would do well to vote 
for his Resolution. The adoption of such a 
proposition would shew the people, that the 
house of commons hed the means and the 





disposition to reform itself, and deprive 
the advocates of change of one of the 
strongest ef their arguments against the 
constitution of that house. The friends of 
Parliamentary Reform, on the other hand, 
had an interest in supporting his proposi- 
tion, because in whatever way the question 
of Reform may be disposed of, however 
the members of that house may be elected, 
they must agree with him, that it was 
net desirable that the influence of the 
crown should be increased in that house. 
—He did not recollect any thing further 
that was necessary for him to sav on this 
subject in order to induce the house to 
agree to his Resolution. He had stated 
on a former night his opinion upon what 
was called granting remunerations, «but 
what he considered anticipations of ser- 
vices. He was stillof the same opinion, 
and looked upon such grants as a most 
prodigai waste of the public money.— 
Much he had heard said of purchasing 
the lives of professional men, that is, of 
giving them a compensation for abandon- 
ing their professions. This practice -he 
was sure could not be rightupon principle, 
and appeared to him to be .a gross and 
glaring abuse, the growth of modern times. 
He was glad, however, to take that op- 
portunity of adverting to what had fallen 
from a noble friend in answer to some ob- 
servations he had made on a former night, 
relative to the appointment of a learned 
gentleman, Mr. M’Donald, to be an Ame- 
rican commissioner. He felt pleasure in 
stating, that he believed his noble friend’s 
representation on that occasion, to have 
been correct, and that Mr. M’Donald 
not only had been distinguished in his 
proiession, and ably executed the duties 
of a commissioner, to which he had been 
appointed, but had made no stipula- 
tion whatever respecting the amount of 
compensation te which he was entitled 
for having quitted his profession: the 
grant and the amount of that compensa- 
tion having been the gratuitous retribution 
of the government. Though he consi- 
dered the case of this gentleman as a 
distinguished exception, he was no less an 
enemy to the principle, and entirely con- 
demned the practice. The lon. member 
then moved his Resolution to the follow- 
ing effect, « Resolved that this house will 
early in the next session of parliament, 
take into its most serious consideration 
how far if may be expedient to provide 
some further limitation to the number of 
Persons holding seats in this House, to- 
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gether with Pensions, Sinecures, and 
Places of emolument under the crown.” 
Mr. Rose, as one of the persons alluded 
to by the hon. gent., and whom he wished 
to disqualify from holding seats in that 
house, begged to say a few words.—The 
hon. gent. had proposed no practical 
amendment to the great influence of 
which he complained. That house con- 
sisted of 658 members, and the measure 
suggested by the hon. gent. would not go 
farther than to disqualify 25 of them, 
which was.a number so small that it could 
not make any sensible alteration in the 
constitution or the decisions of that house. 
He had occasion to statea few days ago, 
that the number of placemen now in par- 
liament was less by 18 or 19, than it was 
in the year 1781. He had since found 
that in fact there were about 25 or 26 less 
than at the former period. When the 
hon. gent. spoke of the unobserved in- 
fluence of the crown, he certainly had 
forgotten, or perhaps not attended to the 
statement he had then made. The dimi- 
nution of the influence of the crown over 
the members of that house was still greater 
in respect of this, which was called the 
unobserved influence, than in the osten- 
sible places granted by the government. 
Formerly, valuable bonuses in loans, lot- 
teries, and contracts, used to be given to 
the members of that house; and nothing 
was more common than members having 
the profits of offices held in other names, 
and of which none but the ministers, or 
those immediately about them, knew any 
thing. There were probably, in former 
times, above 50 or 6@ members who thus 
enjoyed concealed favours from the crown. 
As to the king’s immediate household, or 
grooms of the bedchamber, he had never 
heard of their influencing the decisions of 
that house. He believed that at present 
there was but one amongst them who was 
a member of the house of commons. As 
to the provisions so often spoken of in the 
Act of Settlement, they were immediately 
found to be impracticable, and that serious 
inconveniences would result from them ; 
and therefore this part of the Act of Set- 
tlement was very soon repealed. It ap- 
peared to him, upon the whole, that if the 
increasing influence of the crown was 
what the hon. gent. complained of, he 
had not pointed out a sufficient remedy. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that, as the hon. gent. had begun his 
speech by saying, that he could not con- 
csiye any possible objection to his motion, 
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he therefore thought it necessary for him 
to give his reasons for opposing it. He 
considered that if the house were to 
agree tothe motion, it would be expressing 
its opinion that it was desirable to take 
the subject into serious consideration, 
with a view of diminishing the number 
of placemen in parliament. He, there- 
fore, conceived, that it would be prejudg- 
cing the question to agree to such a mo- 
tion, whereas the question would not be 
prejudged by their not agreeing to it. 
It would be open to the hon. gent. to 
bring it forward as early as he pleased in 
the course of the next session. The hon. 
gent. had stated, that at no former time 
was it ever argued in that house, that 
the crown ought to have an influence 
over the members of that house. Now, 
he would venture to say, that whenever 
the question of reform was agitated there 
it was resisted on that very ground, that 
practically it was of advantage to the 
country that the crown should have some 
influence in that house. Even the ce- 
lebrated Resolution of Mr. Dunning, 
« That the influence of the crown had in- 
creased, was increasing, and ought to be 
diminished,” did not go so far as to take 
away all influence from the crown. In 
this motion, which the hon. gent. seemed 
to have in view in bringing forward his 
present resolution, such influence was 
toa certain degree recognised, else the 
motion would have been, not that it should 
be diminished, but that it should be 
abolished and removed out of those walls. 
As to what he had heard ofa great dis- 
content prevailing in the public mind, 
on account of abuses in the constitution, 
he did not believe the fact. It was a topic 
used by those demagogues who argued at 
public meetings ; but he did not believe 
it was the sense of the country. He could 
not conceive any good that could possibly 
result from this motion, and therefore he 
could not support it. Ifthe influence of 
the crown had increased, the influence of 
the popular part of the constitution had 
increased also. The increase of wealth and 
independence was a sort of countervailing 
influence which balanced the increasing 
influence of the crown. He was asto- 
nished that the hon. gent. should consider 
the establishment of the Local Militia as 
an increase of influence, when he must 
know that he himself was not in the 
slightest degree influenced by holding a 
high commission, that of colonel, in the 
Local Militia, The fact was, that the ap- 
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pointments were given, not by the crown, 
but upon the recommendation of the lord 
lieutenants of counties, to which recom- 


‘ mendation the crown had certainly a ne- 


gative. Conceiving that the motion could 
have no other effect but to prejudge the 
question, he should not support it. 

Mr. Tierney said, that as the Resolution 
was now worded it would prejudge the 
question, but he thought with a slight al- 
teration that objection could be got rid of. 
If his hon. friend would limit his motion 
toa resolution, that the house should in 
the next session of parliament enter into 
the consideration of the subject alluded to 
in his notice, he should agree to the mo- 
tion. Although he was not for yielding 
to popular clamour, yet if the public opi- 
nion evidently sat in one direction, he 
thought 1t ought not to controul absolutely 
the decisions of that house, but that it 
should induce them to consider that sub- 
ject with peculiar attention. ‘This matier, 
however, did not originate from popular 
clamour, or from any thing which took 
place out of doors; it was from an act of 
the house itself; froma Report of a Com- 
mittee which they had appointed to in- 
vestigate this particular business. Upon 
that ground, he thought the house might 
very properly pledge itself to take into 
consideration early in the next session, a 
report of one of their own committees. 
They would be only pledged to consider 
the subject, but not pledged as to the 
manner they were to determine on it. He 
thought that some of the placcmen men- 
tioned ought not to sit in parliament ; but 
he disagreed with many people, in think- 
ing there could be any sound objection to 
sinecure placemen and pensioners, who 
had their appointments for life. They 
were just as independent as any other 
men: and the late administration were 
constantly opposed by many persons of 
that description, and the present adminis- 
tration by some. 

Lord Folkestone rose, in consequence of 
the last observation which had fallen from 
the right hon. member, who appeared to 
him to have fallen into a great mistake. The 
confusion of the right hon. gent. seemed 
to consist inthis. Many of those who held 
sinecures and pensions tor life, when they 
voted against a particular administration, 
conceived they shewed a great deal of in- 
dependence, and that therefore they were 
very fit and proper men to sit in that 
house. This was not, however, the sort 
of independence which he thought should 

Vou. XIY, 





be required from those who called them- 
selves the representatives of the people. 
The sort of feeling that became a repre- 
sentative of the people was a common in- 
terest with the people at large. Those 
who held these sinecures and pensions had 
a different interest. ‘They had other peo- 
ple to look to, to whom they were bound, 
if not by expectancy, at least by gratitude, 
and therefore they were not altogether as 
independent as other men, or as fit for re- 
presentatives of the people. If they did 
not expect any thing from ministers, there- 
fore, they had their debt of gratitude to 
pay to them, and did not continue with the 
people, as true and honest representatives 
ought. todo. On this ground he objected 
to them as much as to persons having pen- 
sions during pleasure. 

Lord H. Petty did not conceive that the 
reduction of placemen in that house would 
produce much effect. The increase of the 
influence of the crown was principally 
from the increased patronage in the re- 
venue, the army, and navy, but did not 
appear directly upon the members of that 
house. Though the influence of the crown, 
upon the whole, had greatly increased, it 
had rather diminished inthat house. ‘The 
immense military force, and the expendi- 
ture of the country, were the causes of 
this increased influence, which, though it 
did not operate so much in that house, 
had a great effect on the country at 
large. His hon. friend would agree with 
him, that the inflence of the crown, in- 
stead of increasing, had diminished in that 
house, when he stated that in 1738 the 
number of persons having places and pen- 
sions under the crown amounted to 234, 
having among them an income from the 
public purse of 212,000. per annum. The 
observation of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, however, as to the motion of Mr. 
Dunning, did not apply. He did not al- 
lude in that motion to the influence of the 
crown inthat house, but to the influence 
of the crown generaliy. That great man 
would have been the last person in the 
country to admit that the influence of the 
crown in that house ought to prevail, or 
that such an idea ever had been, or ever 
ought to be, entertained in parliament.— 
One reason why he agreed with the mo- 
tion, was, because he thought the Welsh 
Judges ought to be excluded trom seats in 
that house, as should also the Masters in 
Chancery. He once more begged to re- 
commend to the right hon. gent. the re- 
view of the establishment as to the Welsh 
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Judges, and particularly that fiction of 
law, that there was one sovereign of this 
country and another of Wales. Hethought 
the Welsh Judges should be removed en- 
tirely, that Wales should be treated asa 
part of England, a a aa three more added to 
the number of the Jud; ges of this country. 
Mr. Ponsc maby said, he felt not the least 
difficuity in agreeing with the motion pro- 
posed. It seemed to him, that after the 
Report of the Committee of Finance upon 
this subject, and the consideration given to 
that Report in the course of last week, if 
they were to negative this motion it would 
be almost saying to the country, that they 
were to disregard totally that part of the 
Report; a proceeding which would be 
most impolitic, injurious, and improvident. 
He was not prepared to say what offices 
or sinecures ought to be abolished; at the 
same time he could venture to say, that 
his views of the subject did not coincide 
entirely with those who had spoken, though 
he was convinced that something should be 
done. ‘To say that it was only necessary 
to exclude the members holding official 
situations, from that house, shewed an ig- 
norance of the constitution, and the manner 
int which the government was carried on. 
Before the Revolution the government was 
conducted out of parliament; but since 
the Revolution the practice of the constitu- 
tion was, that it should be conducted in 
ee and principally in that house. 
as essential, therefore, that the servants 
of government should be there in person. 
What use, however, could there be of per- 
sons who had places holding seats in par- 
liament if they had no business to do there? 
Of this description were the officers re- 
ferred to by his noble friend.—As to sine- 
cures or pensions for life, he thought it 
not fair to extend the principle of exclu- 
sion to all who might hold such eppoint- 
meuts. In this country rewards for ser- 
vices were conferred in various ways, and 
to some persons it might be more gratify- 
ing, 
their families than be enjoyed by them- 
selves. Would it not be hard, that in a 
case of this kind, the person enjoying such 
reward should be excluded fiom parlia- 
ment, though altogether 
the crown. -He himself held a place for 
life, in lieu of his seat on the Chancery 
Bench in Ireland. He was not, however, 
under any obligation to the crown for it; 
he held it under an act of parliament. He 
could not, therefore, agree, that all persons 
holding situations for life should be ex- 


that the reward, should descend to | 
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cluded from parliament, so long as they 
were situations that rendered them inde- 
pe -ndent. The noble lord (Folkestone) 
said, that persons holding pensions had no 
common interest with the people of this 
country. Did the noble lord mean that 
he had no interest in the Habeas Corpus, 
or in the constitution? He should be glad 
to know why he had no interest in all the 
laws existing for the preservation of the 
liberty of the country and civil prosperity 
of the kingdom, because he held an office 
for life? It had been recognised that since 
the Revolution ministers should sit in par- 
liament, but never that they should be suf- 
fered to influence or controul the decision 
of parliament. If it were so, what would 
it amount to, but that two branches of the 
government were to be corrupted by the 
third? This house, however, never did 
give to the crown any power so to influ- 
ence it. The influence of the crown in 
our naval, military, and other branches, 
had greatly increased. Without entrench- 
ing on the constitutional influence of the 
crown, he thought something might be 
done by agreeing to the motion of his hon. 
friend, which would prove useful to the 
country, creditable to the house, and satis- 
factory tothe public. If the house reject- 
ed the motion, it would appear as if they 
intended to do nothing at all in the busi- 
ness now suggested. 

Lord Folkestone explained, that he did 
not mean that pensioners had no common 
interést with the people, but that they had 
an interest separate and distinct from the 
interest of the people. 

Mr. Secretary Canning said, that he 
could by no means agree with the hon. 
mover in the premises “he had laid down, 
and of course it could not be expected that 
he should agree in his conclusion. He 
could neither agree with him, that the in- 
fluence of the crown over that house had 
increased in a great and unparalleled de- 
gree, nor could he agree with him in sup- 
posing that it would be advantageous to re- 
duce the number of placemen in that 
house. There was one part of the origi- 
nal argument which was now abandoned. 
It was no longer insisted that the number of 
placemen in that honse had increased of late 
years; and it had been correctly stated by 
anoble lord (H. Petty) that far ‘less than a 
century ago, the number of placemen in 
that house was ina proportion of at least 
five to one greater than at present. It 
would no longer be contended that the 
number of placemen in parliament had in- 
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creased, and he felt it necessary for him to 
state the reasons why he thought it would 
be improper to drive those out of parlia- 
ment who were now in it. As it was evi- 
dent that the house of commons must 
always want information on various public 
subjects from the members of the adminis- 
tration, it was much better that ministers, 
and persons in ostensible situations, should 
be spoken to in their places, as members 
of that house, than be brought up to the 
bar. like culprits. The present practice ex- 
perience had shewn to be a wholesome one, 
and if it did not at present exist, it would be 
beneficial now to introduce it. If no 
placemen were suffered to sit in parlia- 
ment but the ministers themselves, it 
would follow that when the present gene- 
ration of ministers were over, they must 
be succeeded by raw and inexperienced 
persons. This was a necessary conse- 
quence; for if those who were acquiring 
knowledge of the business of government 
in inferior departments, were to be abso- 
lutely excluded from sitting in parliament, 
in what office were they to learn that ne- 
cessary and constitutional part of a minis- 
ter’s duty, toexplain to that house the mo- 
tives of their conduct, and to defend the 
propriety and pelicy of their measures? 
If men were to be trained up for ininisters 
in any other school besides that of parlia- 
ment, if the crown were to look for its mi- 
nisters any where but in parliament, then, 
indeed there might be a well founded jea- 
lousy of the power of the crown. He 
knew no greater security to the people for 
the faithful discharge of the duties of go- 
vernment, than that those who held high 
situations should have seats in that house, 
and be there obliged to explain the mo- 
tives of their measures and conduct to the 
house and to the country. If we were 
now to set about contriving a plan to en- 
able the crown to chuse its ministers any 
where out of parliament, such a plan 
would be most injurious to the liberty of the 
country. This was now by long habit, 
though not by established law, the practice 
of the constitution, and he was convinced 
that it could not be changed without great 
public detriment. This motion would go 
to remoVe from their seats in that house 
many distinguished persons who held sine- 
cure places or pensions for life, as the 
reward of public services performed either 
by themselves or their fathers. This ex- 
clusion of persons who were receiving re- 
wards for their pastservices, he conceived, 
would be equally erroneous and unjust as 





that of the public officers themselves. He 
believed it would be admitted that both in 
the other house of parliament and in this, 
there were at least as many persons hold- 
ing Pensions and Sinecures who voted 
against ministers as for them. They, on 
all occasions, voted as if they had no ad- 
vantages from the crown. ‘The right hon. 
gent. (Mr. Ponsonby) had marked so 
strongly his own pensiun as coming from 
parliament instead of his majesty, that he 
could not forbear from saying, that if any 
desire of making that house the source from 
whence such rewards should flow, lurked 
behind, he should esteem it a most lavish 
and preposterous idea of remuneration, and 
he thus early intimated his dissent from 
any such proposition. The right hon. and 
learned gent. (Mr. Ponsonby) had himself 
a pension for life, and yet the present mi- 
nisters had always the advantage of his 
vigilance and correction. There. were 
other hon. gentlemen on the same side of 
the house, who, though long holding sine- 
cures or pensions, were constantly arrayed 
against his majesty’s present government. 
A noble lord (Folkestone) had talked of 
pensioners being bound by gratitude. 
The gratitude, however, of those gentle- 
men for the remuneration they received 
for their services, did not certainly appear 
to be any gratitude to the crown. The 
right hon. and learned gent. (Mr. Ponson- 
by) had spoken of his pension being con- 
ferred by an act of parliament, and not by 
the crown. The riglit hon. gent. might, 
therefore, well conceive that it was to 
the parliament, and not to the crown that 
his gratitude was due. If there lurked in 
the mind of any gentleman the idea of 
parliamentary pensions being granted as 
the reward of public services, he, for his 
part, would much rather forego all claim 
to remuneration. He did not know any 
course that would lead to a more lavish 
and preposterous expenditure. He felt 
satisfied that the influence of the crown 
over that house was gradually, but con- 
stantly diminishing. He wondered that 
the hon. gent. (Mr. Whitbread) who him- 
self held a conspicuous situationin the Lo- 
cal Militia, should consider appointments 
of that sort likely to influence the votes of 
members. He was surprized to hear that 
gentleman, in the language and tone of 
manly independence, complain that such 
appointments as he himself held, made 
men dependent on thecrown. There was 
an old philosopher, who said he would not 
argue with a man who had 50 legions, and 
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for the same reason it did not become 
him to argue about the influence of an ap- 
pointment in the Militia with a Militia 
Colonel (A laugh). But if this esta- 
blishment of at Militia were so very 
bad,and if it introduced 300 sycophants and 
dependants on the crown, he would ask, 
was that great evil to be redressed by driv- 
ing two Lords of the Admiralty out of that 
house? (A laugh). The number which the 
hon. gent. proposed to turn from the house 
was so very small, that it could not sensi- 
bly aflect the votes of the house; but the 
absence of those members might deprive 
them of a great deal of useful information. 
He therefore could not by any means con- 
cur in a proposition which would appear 
like an acknowledgment on the part of 
the house, that there were too many 
placemen among them. Ifthe hon. gent. 
chose to argue that point next session, he 
raight do so wituout being at all prejudiced 
by the decision of the present night. 

Sir Francis Burdett expressed the parti- 
cular disadvantage under which he rose 
to reply to the commander of so many 
legions, as he presumed the right hon. 
gent. who last addressed them was. For his 
own part, he admitted, that his knowledge 
of the constitution was principally derived 
from the Statute Book. He was of opinion 
that the commons house of parliament 
ought to be a full and fair representation 
of the people; and so thinking, he could 
not but consider that argument as most ex- 
traordinary, which defended the defects 
in the representation of the people, epon 
the ground that there were at present in 
that house many persons who, under a re- 
formed system, would not be returned. 
What was this, but to assert that there 
were representatives of the people as the 
house was now constituted, who had not 
only a separate, but a contrary interest to 
that of the people? Amongst the many 
evils which the defective state of the na- 
tional representation engendered, there 
were none more grievous than the obliga- 
tion under which the house frequently was 
placed to resort to palliatives for the pur- 
pose of staying the evil; an evil which 
admitted of no palliative. It had been 
stated by a right hon. and learned gent. 
(Mr. Ponsonby,) in illustration of a prin- 
ciple, that he, though holding a pension in 
right of his late office (that of Lord Chan- 
cellor for Ireland) still held that pension 
totally independent of the crown. Now, 
he must own, that in his view, both the 
principle and the practice of conferring 
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such pensions, were a very great and ob- 
jectionable public grievance. It was hard 
that the people should be saddled with 
such burdens. Withina very short period 
the country was called upon to pay pensions 
to four different Chancellors of 5,000/. a 
yeareach. Why were persons holding such 
offices removed on the change of every 
successive administration, thereby imped- 
ing the course of public justice; at the same 
time that it aggravated the public pressure? 
In supporting the present Resolution he 
still felt that it was ~_ palliative, capable 
of producing good as far as it went. He, 
however, would feel much regret, if it 
tended to mislead the public judgment, or 
“diverted it from the only redress adequate 
to the evil, namely, a Reform in the Repre- 
sentation of the People. For that there 
could be no substitute; as upon a free and 
pure election, where the choice of the peo- 
ple selected those entrusted with the disposal 
of their properties and persons, the very 
spirit of the constitution depended. If, 
however, it was to be all influence (in 
other words, corruption) in one branch, 
and all submission in the other, then he 
could not consider the whole but as a mere 
farce. Would any man pretend to say, 
that such a pure and free election existed, 
when it was asserted and proved in peti- 
tions before the house, that 157 Borough- 
mongers returned a majority of its mem- 
bers tothat house? He laid no stress upon 
any augmented influence of the crown, 
but he reprobated a system which alter- 
nately in the name of the crown oppressed 
the people, and in the name of the people 
diminished the just prerogative of the 
executive branch of the constitution. He 
knew that the crown was entitled to the 
constitutional exercise of its prerogative 
by the law of the land, and that it was 
necessary to entrust to the executive go- 
vernment strong powers for the able and 
effectual administration of public concerns. 
But it was also a part of the constitution, 
and the very living principle of popular 
representation, that the people should not 
be taxed without their own consent, and 
that their persons should be safe under the 
protection of the laws. Secure them in 
those twu points, and on their part there 
will be no attempt to encroach upon the 
rights or just prerogativ es of the crown. 
Where can the security be found? Only 
in a fair and adequate representation of the 
people in the commons house. This, he 
would ever contend, was the plain and 
simple principle, ceriain of producing the 
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desired effect, and rendering unnecessary 
substitutes and pailiatives of any sort. 
Lord Porciester reprobated the proposi- 
tion of excluding official characters from 
that house, as replete with evils of serious 
magnitude. The noble lord had deter- 


_ mined to vote however for the Resolution, 


under the impression, that there might 
possibly be a description of persons hold- 
ing places and enjoying pensions, whom it 
would be proper to remove from that 
house. 

Mr. Ponsonby in explanation stated, that 
the hon. baronet must know that in the 
nature of things it was impossible, that a 
Chancellor could remain in office who dif- 
fered wholly in his political views from 
the other members of the king’s govern- 
ment. 

Mr. Ellison protested against the libels 


‘which he too often heard uttered against 


the laws and constitution of the country— 
a constitution under which the people en- 
joyed a greater participation of civil bless- 
ings than any other empire in the world. 
The hon. baronet, he was sorry to say, 


saw nothing but deformities, and was | 


wholly led away by a predilection for dry 
abstract propositions. He could not vote 
for the proposed Resolution, brought for- 
ward at a time when the general purity 
of public management was so universally 
admitted (a laugh). 

Mr. Hawkins Browne expressed himself 
of the same opinion. He was far from 
thinking the influence of the crown had 
increased in that house; on the contrary, 
he thought it less now than at any former 
period. Unless the house saw some preat 
and effectual remedy would be the conse- 
quence, to pledge themselves to a measure 
of this kind, would be a delusion of the 
people, especially of those who wished to 
see placemen excluded. There were 
many cases, in which only a choice of 
evils was leit. It was different here. For 
his own part, he knew the good effects of 
the present system. The country had Jong 
flourished under it, and he for one would 
not: easily consent to change it. The 
present measure he vigwed as a mere 
palliative, which could produce nothing 
but delusion. He should, therefore, give 
it his negative. 

Mr. Pole Carew thought the hon. gent. 
who brought forward the motion, had laid 
no grounds for his proposition that should 
induce the house to entertain it at present. 
It was open to him to give notice for the 
next session, but at present they had not 





had a fair opportunity given them to deli- 
berate on it in such a manner as the im- 
portance of itrequired. He should, there- 
fore, oppose it. 

Mr. Whitbread said, he would beg leave 
to trouble the house with a very few ob- 
servations, in answer to what had fallen 
from some of those hon. members who had 
opposed his thotion. Notwithstanding all 
that had been said with respect to the im- 
propriety of agreeing with his Resolution, 
on the ground that it would, in effect, go to 
prejudge the main question, he contended, 
that the course he had pursued was the 
ordinary course of proceeding when a 
measure was considered by any member 
necessary, and the existing session was too 
far spent for its discussion then. ‘The 
house had a precedent in the Bill brought 
forward to regulate the office of Treasurer 
of the Navy. ‘Two hon. members had ad- 
verted to the characteristic purity of those 
times, and in the fervour of their ejacula- 
tions almost appeared to feel that it was 
heaven. itself; yet, notwithstanding alk 
their cncomiums upon the purity of public 
men, he (Mr. Whitbread) must say, tltat 
he was anxious to apply a little correction 
to them, not to the hon. members personally 
(a laugh), but as constituting a part of the 
house of commons.—Ile next reviewed the 
objections of the right hon. Secretary (Mr. 
Canning,) and contended, that such was 
the purity, as it was called, of those times, 
that even the Chair was obliged to endure 
from the right hon. gent. and his col- 
leagues, admissions aud justifications which 
in other times, in the days of Mr. Dunning, 
would not be tolerated. The right hon. 
gent. he supposed could not have been 
present at the whole of his (Mr. Whit- 
bread’s) speech, or he would never have 
spoken as he had lately done. So far 
from having an idea of excluding the 
members of the administration from the 
house of commons, he had expressly said 
it was his wish that a liberal portion should 
be allowed to sit there. Yet there were 
offices the holders of which ought to be 
excluded from parliament; and there 
were persons in that house who were only 
there for the mere purpose of giving direct 
influence to government. His right hon. 
colleague who preceded him (Mr. Perce- 
val) had said, that no such expressions had 
been used in former times as were on the 
present occasion. This he (Mr. Whit- 
bread) denied. Could it be supposed that 
when Mr. Dunning introduced his bill 
against the influence of the crown, expres- 
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sions equally strong and plain were not 
used? Did not that biil expressly say, that 
« the influence of the crown had increased, 
was increasing, and ought to be dimi- 
nished.” That right hon. gent., however, 
introduced a language into that house, as 
to the sale of seats in parliament, which 
no former Speaker would have endured. 
He was sorry to say the present right hon. 
gent., who so honourably filled’ that high 
station, was obliged to listen to it; for the 
fact had been incontestibly proved ; and 
the right hon. gent. had openly avowed 
and vindicated it; and when, from the 
zeal and sincerity of the house, they were 
about to have a Bill that would go a great 
way to put an end to such disgraceful pro- 
ceedings, that right hon. gent. came for- 
ward, and was willing the bill should pre- 
clude the landed and monied interest from 
- purchasing seats in that house, but was 
very ready and anxious to give the whole 
monopoly to government in the way of 
offices, and by that means make the mis- 
chief more grievous and more extensive 
than ever it was before. The learned 
Chancellor of the Exchequer considered it 
the duty of the house not to indulge any 
hopes of reform, which might be enter- 
tained out of doors, Let him not be 
alarmed, lest any false hopes should be en- 
tertained by the people respecting him. 
For what hopes could be indulged, when 
they saw a noble Secretary (lord Castle- 
reagh) convicted, on his own confession, 
of an attempt upon the dignity of parlia- 
ment, still retained in the service of the 
crown ; when they knew that the right 
hon. gent. himself had been accused of a 
participation in another unconstitutional 
attack upon the independence of that 
house, and had shrunk from the inquiry ? 
When they recollected that he, one of the 
greatest reversionists of the kingdom, had 
opposed the passing of a measure which 
had twice received the sanction of that 
house, for the purpose of correcting such 
an abusive exercise of the prerogative. 
That right hon. gent. had taken care the 
people should have nothing to hope for 
from him. He had positively denied that 
all which the house had heard, either from 
petitions or regular county meetings, was 
the opinion of the people ; it was only the 
clamour of a set of demagogues, who wished 
to carry their own favourite points. That 
house, forsooth, the learned gentleman con- 
tended, should not now mistake the voice 
of a few designing demagogues assembled 
at a tavern, tor the legitimate opinion of 





the country. Oh yes! when every coun- 
ty in the empire resounded with a cry 
for the correction of gross abuses, the an- 
swer is, these are clamours of Jacobing 
and Demagogues ; and the learned gentle. 
man totally forgot what he himself had 
seen and heard, the cry of some infuriated . 
ruffians armed with biudgeons, insulting 
and abusing some of the best men in the 
country, as enemies to Church and State 
(Hear! hear!). ‘Turbulence and insani- 
ty of this kind, in the estimation of the 
learned gentleman, bespoke the sense of 
the people ; but the converse was applied 
to the legitimate expression of their senti- 
ments, when the people were convened 
constitutionally, and their decision unsup- 
ported by any factious arts (Cries of hear, 
hear! and laughter, from the ministerial 
benches), “ unsupported, I say,” (added 
Mr. W.) “by any of those factious arts 
which raised that murderous cry, to 
which the right hon. and learned gent, 
owes his office, and to which those who 
now cry ‘hear him!’ are indebted for 
their places.”” ‘That right hon. gent. also 
hated meetings at taverns, and yet he did 
not hesitate to defend his right hon. col- 
league for having attended a tavern meet- 
ing, and there most indecently and uncon- 
stitutionally declaring the sentiments of mi- 
nisters on questions of a public nature put 
to him by the chairman.—Mr. Whitbread 
then said, there were some who held at 
present official situations, who, he should 
think, might severally be dispensed with 
from a seat in that house. One was the 
right hon. gent. opposite to him (Mr. 
Rose), whom he was afraid, he must agree 
to part with; not because he was Trea- 
surer of the Navy, but as clerk of the 
house of lords. The right hon. gent. 
was liable to be called away by the lords, 
and therefore, rather than he should be 
taken from them as a time when they 
might not wish to part with him, he thought 
it would be best to provide that the clerk 
of the parliament should not sit in the 
house. He thought the Masters in Chane 
cery should also be excluded, and he was 
not clear whether it was proper for the 
Master of the Rolls to have a seat in par- 
liament. He adverted to the statute of 
queen Anne, by which all officers in the 
administration were to be put out of the 
house, and te the statute of George I, by 
which pensioners for years were disqua- 
lified, and said, that by Mr. Burke’s Bill, 
the third Secretary of State was excluded 
from a seat, It might be practically be- 
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neficial to diminish the seats of officers of 
government in that house, not in order to 
diminish the talents in the house, but to 
take away a dead weight from it. He 
viewed this measure in a different light 
from the hon. baronet. It was true, in- 
deed, it was but a palliative, in compari- 
son of a reformation in the house of com- 
mons; but if that was not to be obtained 
such a palliative was better than nothing. 
The hon. member then expressed himself 
a decided friend to a temperate and consti- 
tutional Reform of the house of commons, 
carried into effect by the house itself. 
To lead to that successful result, the whole 
country must, in a temperate and firm 
manner, express its wishes. The experi- 
ence that recent circumstances afforded, 
of almost the highest power in the coun- 
try yielding to its unanimous feeling, 
must, in a similar case, ensure the success 
of the cause of Reform. The great danger 
to be apprehended was from any precipi- 
tancy in pressing the question, and thus by 
the people’s own conduct throwing them- 
selves into the power of their opponents. 
He strongly recommended the people not 
to fallinto such a snare, as the royalists did, 
who, when seeing Oliver Cromweil on an 
opposite hill, prematurely rushed forward 


to promote his object, crying out, that the | 


Lord had delivered him into their hand. 
Strangers were ordered to withdraw. 


The house then divided, and the num-! 


bers were— 
For the Motion - - - - - - - - 34. 
Agtint t's 0s seer ese HS 


Majority against it - - - - - - 59 


{Tutrp Report oF THE Finance Cox- | 


wit7Ee.] The house went into a Com- 


mittee to consider further of the Third Re- | 


port of the Finance Committee. 

Mr. Henry Martin called the atten- 
tion of the Committee to the Sinecure 
Offices attached to the courts of law, 
which he stated to amount to 26,000/. per 
annum, which sum was sufficient to pro- 
vide for the proposed increase of the Judges’ 
Salaries, and so it ought to be applied. 
The hon. gent. took notice of the Register- 
ship of the Admiralty, and the balances 
retained in the hands of that officer, con- 
trary to the Resolution of the Committee 
of 1797 ; and also of certain Sinecures in 
Ireland. He concluded with proposing a 
Resolution in substance as follows: « That 
it is expedient to extend the principles of 
regulation and abolition, already acted 
vpon by that house to certain Sinecure 
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Offices, and Offices executed by Deputy.” 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer proposed 
a Resolution with some verbal alterations 
from that of Mr. Martin, to which the 
latter acceded, and withdrew his own. 

Mr. Bankes thought every unnecessary 
office ought to be abolished, and that the 
salary of every office executed by deputy, 
should be reduced to that actually paid ta 
such deputy. The hon. gent. proposed an 
Amendment to that effect. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer opposed 
this amendment, because it would involye 
the abolition of all Sinecures, which, as 
the means of rewarding public service, was 
a fundamental principle of this constitu- 
tion: nor could he concur in the latter 
part of his honourable friend’s proposi- 
tion. 

Mr. Bankes was undoubtedly of opinion, 
that no money ought to be paid by the 
public, but for the public duty actually 
performed, and it was known that there 
were no less than 120 or 130 offices high- 
ly objectionable on this ground. 

Mr. Secretary Canning supported the 
argument of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. If the means of remuneration 
| for efficient public service, which Sine- 
| cures afforded, were done away, some 
other resource for that purpose ought ob- 
viously to be provided. Then, how was 
public economy to be promoted by adopt- 
ing the recommendation for putting an 
end to the existence of Sinecures? In 
fact, there were only eight or nine Sine 
cures, which formed the fund from which 





his majesty was enabled to reward the 
ereat officers of state. Much, then, as 
these Sinecures were abused, he put it to 
' the Committee how a cheaper fund was 
to be deviséd. He put it to his hon: 
friend whether he would object to the pro- 
vision of any due reward for those who, 
without wealth, might have rendered im- 
portant public services to the state. 

Mr. H. Thornton, in supporting the 
Amendment of his hon. friend (Mr. 
Bankes), adverted particularly to the Sine- 
cures in Scotland and the West Indics, 
which could not be comprehended in the 
description of those alluded to by the 
right hon. gent. who spoke last. His im- 
pression was, that the amount and applica- 
tion of all Sinecures ought to be known to 
the house, with a view to reform and abo. 
lish such as were objectionable. Indeed, 
he was free to say, that Sinecures were 
not a convenient way of rewarding public 
| Services, 
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Lord H. Petty was of opinion, that if 
Sinecures were removed some other means 
of remuneration for public services ought 
to be provided. But upon the utmost re- 
flection, he would rather prefer. the exist- 
ence of Sinecures, believing as he did that, 
notwithstanding the mistaken odium attach- 
ing to them, if they were abolished, larger 
pensions would be granted, and conse- 
quently greater burthens imposed and en- 
tailed upon the public. He was, however, 
free to confess, that there were some Sine- 
cures, particularly in the West Indies, 
which ought to be done away. But as to 
the Sinecures to which he would apply his 
rule, unless the principle of reward for 
public services, towhich no man who had 
a just conception of the public interest 
could object, were actually set aside, it 
was absurd to deprecate the existence of 
those Sinecures which furnished the means 
of that reward. 

Mr. Huskisson maintained, that accord- 
ing to the Bill of Mr. Burke, which had 
been referred to by the hon. mover of the 
Amendment, Sinecures, as furnishing the 
means of reward for public service, should 
not be done away without providing a 
substitute. 

Mr. Ponsonby concurred in the argument 
of his noble friend (H. Petty), being per- 
fectly persuaded that if the crown were 
deprived of the means of rewarding pub- 
Jic service which Sinecures afforded, such 
a system of pensions would follow as 
would make those persons lament the 
change who were now most anxious for 
the abolition of Sinecures. The right 
hon. gent. recommended strongly a re- 
vision of the system acted upon by De- 
puties in certain offices connected with 
the administration of justice in Ireland, 
which system was at present a very 
serious abuse to suitors, and particularly 
to the poorer class. 

Mr. W. Smith protested against the Ja- 
titude of the doctrine laid down in the 
debate upon the subject of Sinecures, and 
quoted the authority of various Reports 
trom committees of that house, combined 
with the opinions of some of the best men 
the country had known, to sustain his ob- 
jection. In point of fact, those Sinecures 
were not applied to reward public ser- 
vices, but to gratify ministerial favour- 
itism, which rendered their existence still 
more objectionable. The hon. mesnber 
read a list-of Sinecures in Ireland, to the 
amount of 20,000/. a year. 

Mr. R. Dundas promised to consider the 
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recommendation with respect to the fees 
and exactions complained of, in certain 
offices connected with the administration 
of justice in Ireland. The right hon, 
gent. pointed out certain offices in Scot- 
land, which, although requiring the per- 
formance of every active duty, were, 
through misinformation no doubt, de- 
scribed in the Report of the Finance Com- 
mittee as Sinecures. 

Mr. H. Thornton corrected the mistake 
of the right hon. gent. as to the Report of 
the Committee, which mistake proceeded 
from the offices alluded to being placed 
under the general head of “ Sinecures 
and offices executed partly or wholly by 
deputy.” 

Mr. Wilberforce observed, that in con- 
sidering Sinecures, their effect on the pub- 
lic mind was to be kept in view. He 
still thought that this was the most econo- 
mical way of rewarding public service, 
but if retained, these sinecures ought to be 
placed in a clear and distinct light, so that 
neither tle object nor amount could be 
mistaken. 

The Amendment was then negatived 
without a division; and the Resolution 
as proposed by Mr. Perceval, carried. 

Lord QOssulston gave notice that he 
would propose a Resolution at another 
opportunity, to the effect, that Sinecures 
were an expedient mode of rcmunerating 
public service. 

The Chairman then reported progress, 
and the debate was ordered to be resumed 
on Tuesday. 


ne 





HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


Friday, June ). 

{Irish _Revenvue Recuration Bitt.] 
Mr. Foster moved the order of the day for 
the third reading of the Irish Revenue 
Regulation Bill; and the question having 
been put that the bill be now read the 
third time, 

Sir John Newport rose to resist a clause 
in this bill, to which he thought it impos- 
sible the house could give their tinal as- 
sent, if they were aware of its object. It 
was no less than a grant of full amnesty 
and indemnification to all the excise ofh- 
cers in Ireland, who had fora series of 
years past, in direct violation of - their 
duty and their oaths, been plundering the 
revenue of that country (as appeared from 
the Reports of the Irish coinmittee of in- 
quiry) of no less a sum than 850,0001, a 
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year, by taking brives from the distillers 
for conniving at their evasions of the du- 
ties upon their manufacture, and thus com- 
bining and colluding with them to defraud 
that revenue of which they were the sworn 
and confideniial officers. If such a clause 
were allowed to pass, he was sure it would 
so far operate as a sanction and encou- 
ragement to fraud, as to create a necessity 
for anuther clause of indemnity in a year 
or two hence.—The reasoning upon which 
the right hon. the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer for Ireland supported this clause 
upon a former night was, that the salaries 
of the excise officers in Ireland were in- 
adequate to their maintenance, and there- 
fore exposed them to the temptations of 
bribery to betray their duty; but thai 
their salaries being now raised, there were 
of course to be no more frauds in future. 
But he (sir J. Newport) could not admit 
for a moment that fraud could be justified 
upon any such plea in a revenue officer, 
guilty of a violation of his oath and his 
trust, which would be scouted in any 
court of criminal judicature, if offered in 
excuse by a highway-man, or a. house- 
breaker, where no trust was reposed. The 
right hon. gent, pleaded the notoriety of 
such frauds in almost every branch of the 
revenue, as a necessity for this indemniii- 
cation; and arecent,instance had oc- 
curred in the house, by which it was 
shewn that an officer in high situation (Mr. 
Hill) was not only indemnified for past 
offences, but sanctioned and encouraged 
by still higher promotion, though his | 
guilt was established by his own contes- | 
sion: and now came this clause to extend | 
indemnification to the whole corps of such | 
delinquents. With such a clause the bill 
would be a statute of pains and penalties 
against the public, and of protection to 
malefactors ; for one clause in the bill de- 
nounced the most enormous penalties”) 
against any person who should offer a 
bribe to a revenue officer ; and yet it con- | 
cludes with a clause to indeinnify all re- 
venue officers who had taken bribes in the 
most flagitious way for betraying their 
trust, in direct violation of a bill which 
had passed the house so recently as the 
year 1806, expressly to prevent such 
frauds. No parliament, he declared, had 
ever passed such an amnesty as the pre- 
sent; and if the house shou!d now sanction 
by its protection a cless of men, guilty in 
numberless instances of such flagrant 
transgressions, such proceeding must be 
fatal to the public interest, and highly in- 
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jurious to the public morals. ‘The right 


hon. baronet concluded by moving, « That 
instead of now, the biil be read a third 
time this day three months.” 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer hoped, 
that as the objections of the right hon. ba- 
ronet were directed solely against a par- 
ticular clause in the bill, he would be con- 
tent to take the sense of the house upon 
that clause, instead of opposing the whole 
bill. 

Sir John Newport had no wish to defeat 
the whole bill, and was satisfied to rest 
his opposition upon the final clause. 

Mr. Foster denied that the clause was in- 
tended for such a purpose as that of screen- 
ing defaulters. It was merely a clause 
in compliance with a ‘conditional promise 
made to ceriain officers, of whose guilt 
there was no practica! proof to be ob- 
tained, but who, on the condition of in- 
demnity, had fully acknowledged the 
facts, and explained how a repetition of 
such fraud might in future be prevented. 
He had himself repeatedly stated to the 
house, that the pay of the excise officers 
in Ireland was too smali for their mains 
tenance, and consequently exposed them 
to the temptation of bribery from brewers 
and distillers, over whose works they were 
placed inthe way oftheir duty. Such were 
the temptations held out to them, that they 
had not the fortitude to resist: and so 
universa!!y and notoriously did the traffic 
prevail amongst every description of ex- 
cise officers in every part of Ireland, that 
the frauds upon the revenue were to an 
incalculable ‘amount. This appeared 
upon examination before the Commis- 
sioners of inquiry in Ireland. It was, in 
fact, so generally the usage, that the ex- 
cise officers conceived there was no crime, 
or breach of duty, in a matter at which 
they supposed their superiors connived in 
consideration of the known inadequacy 
of their salaries to their maintenance. 
It was recommended by the Commis- 
sioners of inquiry, as the best means of 
rendering those officers honest and faithful 
for the future, that their salaries should be 
increased ; and as the defalcations were 
almost universal, and committed almost 
without the consciousness of criminality, 
it was proposed, that an amnesty should be 
given for all that had passed, upon the 
strong assurance that under the increased 
salaries, no such acts should take place 
for the future : or if they did, that they 
should be instantly followed by dismissal 
and the severest penalties, What would 
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be the obvious consequence of rejecting 
this clause? Why, that these men woutd 
be placed in the power of those very 
brewers and distillers, at whose frauds 
they had heretofore been induced by 
bribery to connive, and who might again 
drive them to new connivances and frauds 
by the threats of prosecutions, fines, and 
penalties for former acts, the proofs of 
which were in their power, and thus render 
the bill nugatory, and expose tle revenue 
to arepetition of all those frauds it was in- 
tended to prevent. 

Mr. Horner expressed his astonishment, 
that a British house of commons should 
be called upon to pass such a clause ; 
but he was still more astonished at the 
motives for it urged by the right hon. 
gent., namely, the universality of the 
offence in every department of the revenue 
of Ireland ; but, inost of all, at the cir- 
cumstance of continuing in their places, 
and remunerating by advance of salaries, 
the very officers who, in breach of their 
trusts and of their oaths, had been one and 
all, avowedly and for a series of years, 
defrauding the revenue, and combining 
and colluding with others to defraud it. 
Was there no possibility of finding any 
other men in Ireland with henesty and 
ability enough to fill the place of these 
men? Ifsuch a fact were possible, but 
which he could not believe, then there 
should be men sought in some other part 
of the united empire. 

Mr. Foster explained, by saying, that 
these frauds were not chargeable on all 
the branches of the revenue, but merely 
on the excise ; that the act of 1806 li- 
mited the time of prosecution for all 
crimes Cesignated there, to three months 
after the fact; that the indemnity pro- 
posed by this bili came down no lower 
than January 1808 ; and that for all such 
offences since committed, the parties 
would still be liable to a prosecution. 

Mr. Bankes was astonished at the intro- 
duction of the clause before that house, 
so contrary as it was to every principle 
which a British parliament had been 
used to respect and maintain. He re- 
gretted that it should have the support of 
his right hon. friend the English Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer, and begged to ask 
what the house would think if such a 
clause were proposed in that house, to 
indemnify and protect the excise officers 
of this country, if it was known that they 
had entered into combinations to defraud 
the revenue ? These latter would have 
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been instantly dismissed to.a man, and 
others found to fill their places. He was 
surprized to hear from the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer of Ireland, that persons 
who had been guilty of these frauds, were 
not only retained in their situations, but 
even their salaries had been raised, in the 
hope of securing their honesty and fidelity 
for the future. This he conceived to be 
a project totally hopeless ; and he should 
have preferred, for the public advantage, 
their instantaneous dismissal, and the 
filling up their places with other men, 
however simp!e or moderate their abilities, 
against whom at least government had no 
experience of their dishonesty, to the 
continuance of men whose crimes fora 
series of years were avowed and even 
vindicated, and sanctioned by those whose 
peculiar duty it was to watch over the re- 
venues of Ireland. Of the affairs of that 
country he wassorry to say, that the more 
they were investigated the more loudly 
they seemed to call for the correcting 
hand of that house. It was not wonderful 
that the people murmured at the increase 
of taxes, if that increase arose not from 
any necessity founded on the inadequacy 
ofthe taxes already imposed, but to make 
up for the irauds of revenue officers, who, 
instead of being dismissed and punished, 
were retained and indemnified. _ 

Sir Samuel Romilly expressed his wonder 
that such a clause should receive the 
sanction of the right hon. the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, contrary as it was to 
all the principles usually respected in 
that house. It was unsupported by any 
precedent in former amnesty bills ; for it 
went to extend pardon not only to the 
comparative few who appeared to have 
acknowledged their guilt, but to the 
thousands who never make any acknow- 
ledgment at all; so that the house had 
no mode of measuring the indefinite ex- 
tent of criminality which they were called 
on to vote. It was a direct attack on 
public morality, and held out encourage- 
ment to the revenue officers in England, 
to commit the like offence, for surely it 
was quite impossible the right hon. gent. 
would follow up with pains and penalties, 
the same class of persons in England for 
frauds on the revenue, in violation of 
their trust, or even against poor wretches 
defrauding the revenue, otherwise having 
no place of trust, but equally pleading 
the inadequacy of their incomes to the 
support of their families; while the reve- 
nue officers of Ireland, notoriously, and 
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for a series of years, guilty of such frauds, 
were to be indemnified, protected, re- 
tained in their places, and ameliorated in 
their circumstances. He trusted that 
house would never disgrace itself by the 
adoption of such a clause. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer was 
somewhat surprized at the indignation as- 
sumed by his hon. and learned friend at 
this clause, after the explanation which 
had been given ; and spoke atsome length 
in support of the clause upon the same 
ground as Mr. Foster. No man, he said, 
could for a moment seriously suppose 
that the clause was intended to sanction 
corruption or criminality, but mereiy to 

revent the recurrence of similar abuses, 
without that inconvenience to the public 
service which the immediate dismissal of 
all the excise officers in Ireland must oc- 
casion. 

Mr. Calcraft spoke of the clause in the 
strongest terms of reprobation, and asked, 
would the right hon. gent. venture to pro- 
pose such a clause to that house in protec- 
tion of the revenue officers of England, if 
they had heen guilty of such crimes? He 
was a good deal astonished at several of 
the measures which had passed that house 
in relation to Ireland, since the administra- 
tion of the right hon. the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer for that country commenced ; 
but he owned this proposition surprized 
him more than all the rest, supported as it 
was by the speech and vote of the right 
hon. gent. (Mr. Perceval). ‘To continue 
those fraudulent officers in their places, 
not only indemnified and protected, but 
rewarded and encouraged, was beyond 
every thing he had ever witnessed ; and 
this, too, upon the pretence that men could 
not be found in Ireland to fill their places. 
He could not credit the assertion; he 
knew of no extraordinary talents it re- 
quifed to do the duty of an exciseman. 
But if no men fit to do these duties were 
to be found in that country, they should 
be imported from some other. It was 
ridiculous to suppose that men in the habit 
of living by their frauds, at four or five 
hundreds or thousands a year, could be 
rendered honest by the addition of thirty 
or forty pounds to their salaries. 

Mr. /Marryat gave ministers credit for 
the best intentions in supporting this 
clause, but thought they would be woefully 
disappointed in the result. In relation to 
the continuance of those fraudulent of- 
ficers, with the hope of reform, he should 
be guided by the old proverb; “ Never 
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trust a reformed drunkard with the key of 
the cellar.”’ 

Mr. Hutchinson said, that fhe doctrine 
in support of the clause went to libel the . 
country, If it went abroad, it would give 
an idea that there were no honest men to 
be found there ; and if the members for 
Ireland did not condemn it, they would 
deserve the reprobation of their country- 
men. 

Mr. Croker defended the clause, and said 
there was no alternative but an immediate 
dismissal of all the excise officers in Ire- 
land, and the abandonment of the revenue. 
He would not have voted for it, if it was 
to defend corruption. 

Mr. Babingion said, if he thought the 
clause would prevent corruption, he would 
vote for it; but could it be supposed that 
men who had been in the habit of receiv- 


| ing large sums from the distillers, and 








living up to it, would leave their habits 
for the advance of their salaries? It was 
contrary to all human probability, and 
was not to be expected; he should there- 
fore give the clause his negative. 

Mr. Windham was ready to admit, that 
if the fraudulent officers must necessarily 
be retained, the clause ought to pass of 
course; but he denicd the necessity, and 
consequently must oppose it. Not only 
did he reprobate the idea of indemnifying 
men who had so grossly betrayed their 
trust, and defrauded the revenue, but that 
of retaining those men in their places, after 
the avowal and proof of such fraud. It 
taught those men to laugh at government, 
to set them at defiance, to believe that go- 
vernment could not do without them, and, 
of course could not dismiss them; and, 
under such feelings, was it to be expected 
such men would, for a trifling increase of 
salary, forego the temptation of gaining 
five times as much by fraud? and what 
sort of picture was this to hold out for 
their brother revenue officers in England ? 

The question being loudly called for, a 
division took place, when there appeared : 


For the Clause - -- --- -- --- 41 
Against it -----++-+-++----- 47 
Majority against Ministers — 6 


Mr. Whitbread said, that it appeared 
from papers on the table that the Store- 
keeper of the Magazine in Hyde Park 
never filled any military office, and he 
also understood that he was in possession 
of a sinecure office. He trusted that he 
would be removed before the next session : 
if not, he should feel himself obliged te 
make a motion to that efiect. 
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[East Inpia Paivare Trape.J] Mr. 
Prendergast rose, to submit to the house a 
motion for papers which he had made the 
other day, but which had been withdrawn 
upon a point of form, As he had before 
explained himself sufficiently upon the 
subject, he saw no necessity for entering 
into it at any great length at this time. 
He maintained that his statement had not 
been overturned by any thing that had 
fallen from the hon. chairman (Mr. Grant). 
He had stated the law and applied it to 
the fact, aud on both points he was per- 
fectly correct. The hon. chairman had 
said, that he had derived his information 
from a memorial of some interested per- 
sons. Ie denied this, and observed, that 
he had not seen that memorial till after 
he had given his notice. The hen. gent. 
thenentered mere pariicular!y into a state- 
meni of the grievances under which the 
Private Trader laboured, from the conduct 
of the pieces He read the Order which 
they had sent out to india, in 1803, as to 
the rates of fre’ ghi with which the private 
merchant w as to be charged; which were, 
112. per ton during peace, and 14/, per ton 
during war. ‘This rate was acted upon by 
the merchants, in the r arrangements. No 
other order had been made on this subject 
till the 10th of August 1805. The hon. 
chairman had said, that «his was the rate 
fixed during peace, but that a period of war 
altered the circumstances; and that an 
order had been im: nediately sent out to 
fix a higher raie. This the hon. gent. de- 
nied, and asseried that on the contrary, 
an order had been publishe d, in 1805, con- 
firming the same rates of freight that had 
been “establisned in June 1803. The 
merchants, considering these as binding 
upon the Company, had made their ar- 
rangements accordingly. The hon. chair- 
man had stated, that no extra ships had 
arrived in India in the years 1805-6, be- 
cause these ships had been turned aside 
from their destination, for political pur- 
poses, over which the directors had no 
controul, But this was one of the hard- 
ships of which the private merchants parti- 
cularly complained. They were unable 
to procure a supply of ships independent 
of the Company. They made their arvange- 
ments in reliance upon the Company ; and 
then, when they most wanied vessels, the 
ships were taken away for political pur- 
poses, leaving the merchant completely in 
the lurch. This was an extreme hardship, 
and one to which the private merchant 
eught not, in any view, to be subjected ; 
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but more yg | when the Company, 
by the act of 1793, was bound to afford 
every facility and accommodation. The 
hon. gent. next stated, that in 1806 it so 
happened that the Company had some 
spare Tonnage in their regular ships, and 
in these, therefore, the property of private 
merchants was conveyed from .India to 
this country. The private merchants of 
course thought that as they had no alter. 
native, they would only be subject to the 
rates of freight which the Company had 
promulgated. But when the goods arrived 
in this country they were charged with 
44/. per ton, which as the directors had 
the power of exacting in their own hands, 
the merchants were forced to pay. He 
had before called this injustice and oppres- 
sion, and he would now add that it was 
fraud likewise, because the directors had 
employed the power which they possessed 
to violate their own agreement, and to dis- 
appeint the just expectations of the private 
merchants. Mr. Prendergast proceeded to 
observe, that from 1805 till July 1807, no 
other advertisement had been published ; 
and consequentiy inthe year 1806 and part 
of 1807, the private merchants naturally 
concluded that they would be permitted 
to convey their property at the old rates. 
But to ail this the hon. chairman had re- 
plied, that a specific bargain had been 
made by the merchants with the govern- 
ment of Bengal. He (Mr. Prendergast) 
himseif was on the spot; he was a good 
deai interested, and yet he had _ heard 
nothing of any such bargain. He then 
remarked, that the directors had written to 
the governor-general in 1807, fixing the 
rates for the previous three years. The 
hon. gent. read the rates; season 1804, 
30l. per ton in regular ships; season 1805, 
$21. per ton in regular ships, and 22/. in 
extra ships ; season 1806, 26/. per ton in 
extra ships, and 30/. 10s. in regular ships. 
Not satisfied with the agreement which 
they had made with the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, for the accommodation of the 
Private Trade, they had sent out orders to 
their government in India to charge these 
high rates of freight there, while here, by 
the strong arm a power, they char ged 
treble the rate which they themselves had 
fixed. An hon. gent. below (Mr. Wallace) 
had, on a former occasion, characterized 
his conduct as unjust ; but when the house 
considered the facts which he had now 
stated, he was satisfied it.would allow that 
he was fully warranted in retorting the ac- 
cusation, and in saying that the proceed- 
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ing of the hon. gent. was not only unjust, 
but marked by a total ignorance of the 
subject on which he had spoken.—Mr. 
Prendergast then adverted to the proposi- 
tions which the Directors had made to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, in which 
they had stated their readiness to afford 
the private trader every accommodation, 
and to allow him freight on the most rea- 
sonable terms. ‘This obligation they had 
violated, and had subjected the private 
trader to the consequences of the pro- 
digality with which they managed their 
concerns. But he maiutained, that they 
had no right thus to waste the property of 
their constituents, and of the public, upon 
whom their debts must ultimately fall. 
He had laid before the house facts which 
it was impossible to controvert ; and his 


statement, he contended, was in no respect’ 


either unjust or erroneous. He concluded 
by moving, That the copy of the Memo- 
rial of the Directors to the Treasury, in 
1797, some time ago presented to the 
house, should be re-printed, &c. &c. 

Mr. R. Dundas observed, that the ob- 
servations of the hon. gent. were premature, 
as the act of 1793, and the other matters, 
would come under consideration, when the 
house was furnished with ail the requisite 
information on the subject. ‘These papers 
would not comprehend the whole of the 
question, and it was not therefore upon 
them alone that it ought to be discussed. 
He blamed the hon. gent. tor censuring 
the conduct of the Directors, before the ne- 
cessary documents were before the house. 

Mr. Wallace maintained, that though 
the principal facts stated by the hon. gent. 
were correct, the inference which he drew 
from them against the directors was 
wrong. The hon. chairman had stated, 
that after the extra ships had been di- 
verted from their intended destination for 
political purposes, the merchants them- 
selves had requested to be allowed to ship 
their goods on board the regular vessels, 
upon payment of the same rate of freight 
as the Company paid, which was 44. per 
ton; and yet this favour was converted 
into a charge of oppression and injustice. 
He wished the hon. gent. had conde- 
scended to explain one fact. ‘The private 
merchants thémselves, as ship owners, had 
let their ships to the Company at from 19 
to 2il. per ton. How then could they 
expect that the Company should be able 
to re-let their own ships to them at 14. 
per ton? The real state of the case was, 
that as to the charge in 1804, orders had 





been sent out after the advertisement to 
raise the rate on account of the war. The 
orders did not arrive in proper time, and 
the result was, that the directors had sct- 
tled the account at 14/. according to the 
original advertisement. 

Mr. C. Grant, repeated what he had for- 
merly said, that the house could not pro- 
perly come to a decision upon these points, 
till the whole of the circumstances came 
before it. The agreement in 1793, he ob- 
served, went no further than furnishing 
the private merchant with 3,000 tons of 
shipping. He next gave a shart history 
of the transactions between the Company 
and the private merchants. The Com- 
pany had resisted the project of carrying 
home produce in India built ships, but in 
1802 an arrangement was made by which 
the Company engaged to furnish the pri- 
vate merchants with English built ships, 
subject to the regulations of the Company, 
at the low rate of 14/. per ton. But when 
the war commenced, it was necessary to 
raise the rate of freight, aud orders were 
sent out to raise it to ZOl.; but it having 
been stated that it had been already signi- 
fied to the private merchants that the rate 
would be only 14J. for the year 1804, the 
directors acceded to this. As the war 
continued the expences rose, but still the 
charges were within what the Company 
themselves paid. His hon. friend (Mr. 
Wallace) had truly stated that the mer- 
chants themselves had charged the Com- 
pany at the rate of from 19 to 212. in 
1803; and how could they expect to be 
supplied cheaper ? As to the want of ship- 
ping ata particular pericd, he repeaied 
that this had arisen from the vessels hav- 
ing been detained at Cork, Madeira, &e. 
for political purposes; and it was impos- 
sible that the Company could either con- 
troul this; or be ready with vessels to 
meet such anaccident. In the year 1805 
the private merchants had been furnished 
with tonnage, in the regular ships at the 
rate paid by the Company, and what more 
could they expect? There was no law or 
convention in this case that could give the 
character of injustice to these transactions. 
As to publications in the gazettes in India, 
he could not answer for these; but he 
could aver, that here the extra ships, in 
1805-6, were charged at only 14/. with 
some exceptions from particular circum- 
stances. 

Mr. Howorth—Mr. Speaker: As the 
state of the India Company must soon force 
itself on the attention of parliament, not- 
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withstanding any attempts to conceal facts, 
or suppress the evidence, I am not aware 
that any other benefit will result from the 
present motion, than that general infor- 
mation, which naturally arises out of such 
a discussion: With respect to the India 
‘Trade, undoubtedly, Sir, the restrictions 
and interruptions which have been im- 
posed on the free merchants, and the ex- 
travagant price of freight demanded of 
them, have produced the effect of diverting 
the legitimate trade of India into clandes- 
tine courses, by forcing a great part of 
British capital to pass under foreign flags. 
But I think it rather unfair to charge the 
honourable Directors with making this 
exorbitant demand for freight, for what- 
ever blame may attach to the expensive 
system under which they act, it surely 
could not be reasonably expected, that 
they should give facilities to the free mer- 
chants and promote their objects, by 
charging a lower rate of freight than the 
Company were paying, at a certain loss to 
themselves. Whenever a corrective shall 
be applied to the abuses of the Indian 
trade, it will probably be found to consist 
in this, in enabling the British merchants 
to bring their own goods upon their own 
ships, subject however to the supervision 
and controul of the East India Company, 
to be freighted and refreighted, to be im- 
ported and exported through their offices, 
the goods and merchandize to be deposited 
in their warehouses, in short, in a system, 
which will enable the British merchant 
and natives under British protection, to 
trade upon equal terms with the merchants 
of every other country: Do this, and you 
will bring the whole trade of India into the 
Thames, and for this plain reason. If the 
terms were equal, the security would be 
infinitely greater. Sir, I shall take this 
opportunity of adverting to a circumstance, 
which though irrelevant to the present 
motion, is not altogether unimportant. In 
May 1808, a Report was presented to this 
house by the Committee appointed to con- 
sider the affairs of India: in that Report an 
account Current was stated between go- 
vernment and the East India Company, by 
which account it appeared that a baiance 
was due from government to the Company 
of 1,500,4194. This account was signed 
by Mr. Wittwer, an authorized agent on 
the part of government, and by Mr. 
Wright the accomptant for the Company. 
In consequence of this Report it was moved 
by the right hon. the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, that the sum of one million 
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and one half should be paid to the East 
India Company in liquidation of this debt, 
leaving a balance of only 419/. due from 
government to the Company. In the 
annual account of the Kast India Company 
just printed, I find inserted as part of the 
Company’s assets, a statement of, “ By 
what due from government 960,000/.”” It 
is true this charge is stated with this com- 
ment “ that the Committee in their report 
having suspended for further examination 
such parts of the Pay Office demandsas have 
been objected to on the part of the Com- 
pany, the account is still open for further 
investigation.” Sir, the fact is this, in the 
account signed by the authorized agents 
of the parties, two Items are admitted upon 
estimate, which necessarily is subject to 
revision; and one charge was suspended 
altogether, and very properly suspended, 
because the’Pay Office accounts were not 
in that state of correctness necessary to 
conclude them, leaving that head of course 
open for further adjustment : But, Sir, I well 
remember when the million and half was 
voted in liquidation of the debt from go- 
vernment to the East India Company, an 
hon. friend of mine (Mr. Whitbread) put a 
question to the right hon. the President of 
the Board of Controul, Whether that ac- 
count so settled was to be considered as 
final, and conclusive? and he was an- 
swered in the aflirmative. Ihave taken 
this opportunity of mentioning this cir- 
cumstance, lest such a paper suffered to — 
remain upon the table unnoticed, may 
hereafter be taken advantage of. Another 
circumstance, I would mention, is, that 
various letters which I have received from 
India, concur in stating the discontents of 
the Company’s officers, and the disaffection 
of the native troops. This is principally 
attributed to a system of foisting king’s 
officers into the native corps, persons un- 
acquainted with their language, and unused 
to their customs. At Bombay it was in- 
tended to mount additional cavalry, and it 
was ordered to be oflicered by king’s offi- 
cers from Madras: this excited such resent- 
ment on the part of the Company’s offi- 
cers, and such discontent amongst the na- 
tive troops, to whom their officers were 
endeared by long services, and with whom 
for their gallant conduct at Bhurtpoor, they 
had received the thanks of lord Lake ; that 
Mr. Duncan, the governor of Bombay, 
prudently withheld the publication of the 
order, and remonstrated with the govern- 
ment of Bengal on the subject. It has 
also been stated to me, that an order has 
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been issued for drafting off annually from 
every grenadier battalion 12 picked men, 
in order to forma crack corps. -'To the hon. 
Chairman (Mr. Grant) it will be unneces- 
sary to expatiate on the mischiefs which 
may result from such measures. I had 
hoped that the mutiny at Vellore, at the 
same time that it afforded an aweful, would 
also have afforded an instructive lesson, of 
the absurdity of inforcing British regula- 
tions, upon Indian armies. On that occa- 
sion the lives of near a thousand men, of 
whom upwards of two hundred were 
British soldiers, were sacrificed to a turban 
and a whisker; if that pernicious folly had 
not been stopped, your whole native army 
would have been lost by it: If such a 
lesson and such an example be disregarded, 
are you equally indifferent about the con- 
sequence? Iam sorry to observe, that in 
this house very few know what is doing in 
India, and I fear very few care. 

Mr. R. Dundas admitted that he had al- 
lowed that the account between the Com- 
pany and the public had been closed, with 
respect to the articles which they had 
under their consideration. Still, however, 
the Company might prefer a claim, but 
there might be also a claim on the part of 
the public to meet it, and till the Indian 
regimental accounts were audited, it was 
impossible to say how the matter exactly 
stood. As to the practices respecting the 
troops, he had good reason to believe that 
the hon. gent. was mistaken. 

Mr. Peter Moore contended, that every 
paper ought to be laid on the table that 
tended to throw any light on the state of 
the India trade. He strongly objected to 
the notion, that the question was not to 
be discussed till the Company came to the 
house for a renewal of their charter. If 
no information was to be given till then, 
the private merchants would be left com- 
pletely in the dark, and very hardly dealt 
b 


Mr. Prendergast observed, that he stated 
facts from unquestionable authority. The 
hon. chairman had said, that the Company 
was by law obliged to furnish only 3,000 
tons of shipping. He had understood, 
however, they were obliged to furnish as 
much as the private merchant might find 
necessary to carry honie his produce. He 
always understood that the quantity was 
to be regulated by the demand. The act 
on that point spoke for itself. He was 
surprised to hear the hon. chairman say, 
that the extra ships were only charged at 
the rate of 14/. per ton, at the very time 





that he himself had stated them to have 
been carried away upon some political 
expedition. He denied having ever heard 
of the bargain with the government of 
Bengal, to which the hon. chairman had 
alluded, and remarked, that no reply had 
been attempted to his statement of the 
rates of freight, that had becn ordered 
in 180%. 

The several motions were then put and 
agreed. 

Mr. Prendergast afterwards, alluding to 
the circumstance he had mentioned on the 
former night, of the dismissal of Mr. 
Samuel Middleton, a servant of the Com- 
pany, for being concerned in the trade of 
indigo, while the chairman of the Court 
of Directors (Mr. Grant) was allowed to 
bring that article home from India, in 
violation of the bye-law, that no Director 
should be concerned in any trading specu- 
lation, and considering what he conceived 
a partiality, as likely to produce an ill ef- 
fect on the respect which ought to be 
kept up for all the transactions of the Com- 
pany, moved “ That there be laid before 
the house a copy of the Oath of office 
taken by the Court of Directors; the bye- 
laws of the Company, prohibiting any 
trade being carried on by any director ; 
the bye-law making an exception in fa- 
vour of Mr. Grant; and tne Minutes of 
the Resolution of the governor and Coun- 
cil of Bengal on the subject.” 

Mr.Grant made a short explanation of 
the circumstance, as far as he was con- 
cerned, of the establishment of the trade in 
indigo, from India to this country, of 
which he was the original promoter, and 
in the manufacture of which he had em- 
barked avery large capital. Upon his re- 
turn from India, he had been elected into 
the office of Director, when no law existed 
against that board being concerned in 
trade; afterwards, in 1795, that law was 
enacted, and he upon that occasion stated 
his case to the Company, and the conse- 
quence was, that, upon two general courts 
it was agreed, that he did not come within 
the spirit of the regulation. If he were 
compelled to choose between his situation 
as director, and the giving up of his pro- 
perty, he should be compelled to elect the 
former. He, however, had no objection 
to the motion. 

Mr. R. Dundas saw no ground for the 
motion, as there was no charge against 
the hon. chairman: and, if there was, it 
did not come under the jurisdiction of that 
house. The whole of it was, that the hon, 
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chairman having promoted a most import- 
ant branch of commerce, was allowed to 
retain his property in it; this was no cir- 
cumstance to induce a supposition that he 
would act contrary to his duty as a direc- 
tor ; and it would bea bad reward for his 
past services, to deprive him and the Com- 
pany of his future exertions. 

Sir John Anstruther concurred in the 
same sentiments ; and said that the Com- 
pany had a right to make what regulations 
and what exceptions they pleased. The 
case was this: Samuel Middleton, a judi- 
cial servant of the Company, had, as such, 
taken an oath he would not be concerned 
in any trade whatever; in breach of which 
he had entered into atrade in the article 
of indigo; for which he had been dis- 
missed their-service. Where, then, was 
the resemblance between his case and that 
of the hon. chairman? He was decidedly 
against the motion. 

Mr. Peter Moore declared, he had taken 
an active part in promoting the bye-law, 
which excluded all concerned in trade 
from the directory ;_ if any one arraigned 
that, it should be in the India house, and 
not there. The fact was, the hon. chair- 
man was not concerned in trading, but 
merely brought home the produce of his 
estate, like any other property. He ad- 
vised the hon. mover to withdraw his mo- 
tion, and apply himself to the India house, 
where he would find justice. 

Mr. Prendergast, in consequence of what 
had becn stated, consented to withdraw 
his motion, which, after a few words 
from the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
who objected to it, as wishing it to be 
negatived, was agreed to without a divi- 
sion, 

{Mr. Curwen’s Reroxm Brit.) On 
the motion of Mr. Curwen, the house pro- 
ceeded to the order of the day, for the 
further consideration of the Report of the 
Seats in Parliament Bill. On the question, 
that the Amendments be read a second 
time, Mr. G. Johnstone stated, that hav- 
ing some further observations to make 
upon this measure, he should reserve what 
he had to say till the question should be 
put, that the Bill be engrossed. After a 
short conversation between the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, Mr. Bankes, and lord 
Porchester, the house resolved itself into a 
committee to reconsider the bill, so far as 
related to the first clause.x—In the com- 
mittee, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
proposed an amendment, by which the 
penalty for making a gift or promise of 
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money in order to obtain a return to par-. 
liament, was fixed at 1,000/. (besides the 
original 500/.), and the person so making 
a gift or promise of money was to be 
rendered incapable of sitting in parliament 
for the county, city, borough, &c. for 
which he should be inthis manner returned, 
This amen!ment was agreed to, after a 
short discussion, in which Mr. Bankes, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. Ponson- 
by, the Solicitor General, and Mr. Tierney, 
participated. The Report was then brought 
up on the house being resumed, when Mr. 
Bankes moved an amendment to the 
amendment adopted in the committee, that 
the disqualification should operate gs to the 
whole of the parliament, -o which such 
undue veturn may have been obtained. 
A short discussion ensued, when a division 
took place. For Mr. Bankes’s amend- 
ment, 49—Against it, 71. Majority 25. 

On the re-admission of strangers, we 
found the house occupied in going through 
the various amendments of the bill. Upon 
reading the clause originally proposed by 
the Chancellor ofthe Exchequer, for im- 
posing a penalty on persons transferring 
services for seats, 

Lord Milton moved, that the word 
“ express’ should be left out of that 
clause. The effect of leaving that term 
in the bil! would be to augment the bane- 
ful influence of the crown in parliament, 
by throwing into the patronage of the 
‘Treasury all the boroughs of the kingdom. 
But the bill had been so mutilated in all 
its parts, and was so il] calculated to effect 
its professéd objects, that although he 
might succeed in persuading the house to 
leave out the term to which he objected, 
he should still feel it his duty to vote 
against the bill. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer contend- 
ed, that if the word objected to by the 
noble lord were to be left out, the clause 
would be monstrous, and no person who 
might be returned after a contested elec- 
tion, could have any security, if he had at 
any time within the preceding seven years 
procured an office for a friend, that it 
might or would not be charged upon him 
as having been obtained with a view to the 
election. He was therefore of opinion 
that the word should stand in the bill. 

Lord Porchester thought that nothing 
could be more puerile, or preposterous, than 
the bill with this expression in the clause. 
He contended, that neither a jury, nor a 
commitice of that house, on their oaths, 
would put any but the fair construction 
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upon such grants ‘as those alluded to by 
the right hon. gentleman. It was, in fact, 
required of them in this instance, to give 
that confidence to ministers, which they 
were not to give tothe couris of justice, 
or to committees of that house. If they 
should adopt the clause with this word in 
it, what would the country think of them, 
but that they gave not only a pre-emption 
but an exclusive right to the ‘Treasury, 
and that, too, at a time when they pro- 
fessed it to be their o object to do away the 
ractice of disposing of seats altogether ? 
{f they should not get rid of the w vord, he 
thought that they ought at least to get rid 
of the clause. 

The Solicitor-General argued in support 
of the clause as it stood. He did not 
think that any very serious danger could 
result from its operation, beeanse the ad- 
ministration could not possibly have at 
their disposal places enough to barter for 

all the seats for boroughs ; > but if they 
had, they conld not do bet eter than to give 
them ‘othe friends of their opponents, ‘and 
then they might get rid ot chen altogether. 
On the whole, he thought the particular 
wording of the clause absolutely neces- 
sary to “the efiicienc ry of the bill to its ob- 
ject; because the great purpose for which 
it had been brou iohtt in was to prevent the 
wholesale disposal of seats in that house 
for money. 

Sir F. Burdett ge oe the bill itself so 
nugatory, that he felt no interest for its 
success; but he thought the ue al of the 
learned gentleman who spoke jast had gat 
the better of his prudence, as a member 
of the government. While he was ar- 
guing so strenuously against the amend- 
ment, he was always suppos sing such a cor- 
rupt state of things to exist, as absolutely 
nade it necess ary for something to be 
done. The whole effect which his speech 
had produced upon his mind was to make 
him think that the amendment against 
which he had argued ought to be adopt- 
ed. He seemed to take for granted that 
the existence of administration was only 
to be pre served by corruption, which was 
precisely what this bill proposed to coun- 
teract. As to the distinction which had 
been taken between giving money and 
giving an office for the purpose of obtain- 
ing a seat, he was so far from agreeing 
with it that his opinion was directly on the 
other side. The learned gent. had said, 
that offices might be given innocently, but 
money never could, and the guilt must 
necessarily attach te the person giving 
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money. Ile would allow that giving mo- 
ney was now prohibited, and therefore 
it was illegal; but if it was not that it was 
prohibited by law, he could not see how 
more guilt could attach to giving money, 
than to giving an office, or to any other spe- 
cies of corruption. He thought that of all spe- 
cies of corruption the giving of money was 
notonly the lea ist Injurious, but tle most in- 
nocent. If those beroughs must be still 
cept open for the purpose of traffic,. it 
was the least mischievous mode of traf- 
ficking. He knew that it was a commoa 
saying, “the man who buys supposes that 
he has aright to sell, ” but he also knew 
many i instances of persons who purchased 
their seats with the intention of acting in- 
dependently, a and who did so act. A 
member who came in as representative of 
his own money inight act independently if 
he would; but those who were returned 
by the corruption of office, come into the 
house bound, as it were, hand and foot, 

and | had not the power of acting inde- 

pendently. As to o the eeuinel parliament 
oi Charles I. th at ha ad beenso often thrown 
in the teeth of the Tory administration 
of those times, the excuse given was, that 
such was the modesty of those times, that 
many would accept a pension secretly, 
who would be ashamed to hold an office. 
In the present times it was also known, 
that many would accept a bribe when 
siided wita the name of an office, who 





would be ashamed to take a bribe In mo- 
i tc ? . ? 

ia 5 fic, therefore, thought, that, of all 
inner of — corruption by 


ices wa s the worst and most dangerous. 
As to the influence of the crown, he always 
ght that the monopoly of the borough 
mongers was as injurious to the legitimat 
rights of the sovereign, as to the interests 
of the people. ‘The argument of the 
learned genileman had been defective in 
supposing that it had ever been represent- 
ed that all the seats in parliament could 
be purehased directly by offices. What 
had been said was, that the patronage of 
the ministers would, when all competition 
was taken away, have a preponderati ng 
influence in the boroughs. Every body, 
however, knew that the patronage of mi- 
nisters went much further than the word 
offices expressed. G overnment had pa- 
tronage enough not only to purchase a 
majority of seats in that house, but to 
purchase a almost the whole of thems if they 
thought proper. It was from the speech 
of the learned gentleman, that he was con- 
vinced that the a amendment was proper 
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Mr. Wilberforce said, that the inconve- 
niences which would follow from adopt- 
ing the Amendment, appeared to him 
to be far greater than those which would 
follow from rejecting it. If this word, 
* express,” were inserted in the bill, then 
it would be found impossible to convict 
any body under the strongest and clearest 
circumstances, to prove that guilt, which 
the object of this bill was to guard against. 
By leaving this word in the bill, they 
would be doing nothing less than pro- 
claiming to the people, that offices, titles, 
situations and contracts, might be used se- 
cretly for the purpose of procuring seats 
in parliament; for unless it should appear 
to a jury, a judge, or a committee, that an 
express contract or agreement could be 
brought forward, no punishment should 
follow. He thought that when money 
was excluded from the market, offices, 
titles, and other favours which ministers 
had to bestow, would be more operative. 
If it were once laid down, that money 
might not be given, but that oflices, con- 
tracts, and such like might, it could not 
be denied that these considerations were 
equally corrupt, and ought equally to be 
guarded against. He did fear that this 
one word “ express’? would do more to 
increase the influence of the Treasury than 
the rest of the bill would do to diminish 
it. : 

Sir W. Lemon was ready to agree to any 
measure for reforming the existing cor- 
Truptions, but must unquestionably vote 
against the clause, if the word “ express’ 
were retained. 

Mr. Curwen thought that the adherence 
of gentlemen to this word, did call very 
much into question the sincerity of their 
offers of supporting the bill. From what 
he had observed of the administrations of 
the country, the government appeared ra- 
ther inclined to rule by numbers than by 
the aflection which must result from pro- 
moting the happiness of the people. It 
appeared to hiin that this word would de- 


feat the main object of the biil, which was | 


to rescue the character of the house, and 
gain the confidence of the people. He 
thought the people would construe this 
clause as a mode of protecting that cor- 
ruption, which it was intended to destroy. 
He certainly did think that the corruption 
of money was of all others the most de- 
basing, but he contended both against the 
corruption of money and of office. If he 
could, however, remedy only one of them 
at present, he thought it was an object 
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gained of too much importance to abandon 
the bill, even though loaded with clauses 
and provisions of which he did not ap- 
prove. 

Sir John Newport said that there was a 
double disadvantage in the corruption by 
office. The oflice was badly discharged, 
and the country had neither an indepen. 
dent member, nor a good officer. 

Mr. Grattan agreed entirely with his 
hon. friend, fh wishing for the adoption of 
the bill. The rejection of it might insure 
ministers a Corrupt majority in parliament; 
the adoption of it would afford the people, 
at least, a chance of independence. He 
declared his intention to vote against the 
insertion of the term “ express,”’ although 
it was his determination to support the bill 
were that term even admitted to stand 
part of the clause. There were defects 
in the bill, which did not arise from the 
hon. mover, but were introduced from a 
quarter not equally interested in its suc- 
cess; still, however, he would support it, 
because it appeared to him to be a decla- 
ration of the common law of the land, and 
a reassertion of the constitution. By the 
common law of the land, any minister 
who procured by money seats in parlia- 
ment was guilty of a breach of the con- 
stitution, and punishable by impeachment, 
He would suppose a consequence of that 
bill, which he was not inclined to admit 
in fact, that the entire monopoly of the 
purchase of seats would be exclusively 
confined tothe ministers. If any minister 
did act upon such a principle by taking 
advantage of his exclusive possession of 
the market, he (Mr. Grattan) was certain 
that the notoriety would be enough to re- 
move him. He would rather that the 
whole clause should be expunged than 
the word “ express” should be retained, 
but at all events, he should vote for the 
bill, as he considered it the restoration of 
a constitutional principle; the common 
law was now practically repealed, and it 
required to be revived by statute. The 
bill (owing to its moditications) might not 
immediately produce the benefits intended; 
but it might operate slowly, and in the 
end produce such happy consequences. 
He was in favour of the oath; there were 
many other clauses which he considered 
advantageots, but so great was his attach- 
ment to the principle, that he would take 
it even destitute of those provisions. 

Mr. Secretary Canning agreed with 
what had fallen from the. right hon. gent. 
He thought that it was 
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ofthe utmost importance to the house and 
to the country, that this bill should pass. 
Compared with the advantages of passing 
such a bill, he thought the objections to 
any particular clause or dmendment were 
unimportant. The principle of the bill 
was of more value than the details, and 
yet it appeared to him that the attention 
of the house had been this night distracted 
from the principle, in the consideration of 
the wording of this Amendment. If they 
were to look at the history of the bill, 
they would find that it originated in con- 
sidering the broad fact of persons obtain- 
ing seats in that house by the payment of 
a sum of money. Another case after- 
wards arose in the course of the debate, 
of offices being transferred for seats. If, 
then, the house were now to provide re- 
medies for the two cases which had been 
so stated, it appeared to him that they 
would have fully discharged their duty. 
The whole object of the clause introduced 
by his right hon. friend (the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer,) was, that the house 
should take care, while they punished the 
guilty, not to spread anet which might 
catch those who had disposed of oflices 
with the most innocent intentions. He 
could not agree with those who thought 
that this clause, having the word “ ex- 
press’ in it, so vitiated the whole bill, as 
to make it useless.) He was sure that his 
right hon. friend who introduced it could 
not have intended it as a screen or protec- 
tion to himself, for noone man could be 
freer from suspicion of such practices; 
but the danger of punishment was not so 
much for those who gave offices as for 
those who asked for them and obtained 
them. Ifthis opinion of implied contracts 
were to prevail, a minister must no longer 
consult his friends upon appointments to 
office, but must go among the ranks of his 
political enemies, to consider who had 
been so decidedly hostile to him either in 
private life or in public, that he might 
venture to give him a place without sus- 
picion of looking for a vote. We should 
soon see it in the papers that on such a day 
a gentleman went over to the other side 
of the house, and made a furious attack 
upon ministers, for the purpose of qualify- 
ing himself to hold a high situation. 
Suppose, for the sake of argument, his 
hon. friend, the member for Yorkshire 
(Mr. Wilberforce), should be asked to re- 
commend any voter to a vacant place, 
say that of receiver general, why his ca- 
techism must be this:—* Did you vote or 





procure any vote for me at the election, or 
did any person in affinity with you, or 
any person connected with you, vote for 
me’”’? and if the voter answered in the af- 
firmative, why his hon. friend must in 
prudence say—* Then I cannot recom- 
mend you, Sir, for there is a case in which 
the suspicion of an implied contract might 
arise, which, under the provision of Mr. 
Curwen’s Bill, may expose me to the loss 
of my seat.” (Hear! hear!] This would 
be the aukward situation to which mem- 
bers would be reduced. It was impossible 
that any minister could be personally ac- 
quainted with all the men that it was ne- 
cessary for him to place in offices. He 
could only take the recommendation of 
his friends, and of those gentlemen, who, 
from their local situation, were acquainted 
witit the persons, or their fitness for the 
offices to which they recommended them. 
If local influence was to be altogether 
abolished, it would be necessary in every 
office as well as in the Excise, to trans- 
plant men from Lancaster to Cornwail, 
or the most distant parts of the kingdom, 
in order that they might have no local at- 
tachments, nor the power of obliging any 
one by a vote. He hoped that notwith- 
standing the paternal feeling which the 
hon. gent. (Mr. Curwen) might be na- 
turally expected to entertain for his bill, 
he would not altogether abandon it on ac- 
count of this alteration. 

Mr. Whitbread said, that if the object 
ofthe right hon. gent., was merely to en- 
tertain the house, and display his great 
command of the English language, he 
certainly had accomplished that object, 
as he had amused the house, and shewn 
his power of words ; but if he expected to 
convince any single member of that house 
that the word “ express” ought to be 
suffered to remain in the clause, he had 
completely failed. He had. concluded 
by saying, he hoped the hon. gent. (Mr. 
Curwen,) would have too strong a parental 
feeling for his bill, to abandon it in con- 
sequence of this alteration. Although 
the original bill might be called the child 
of the mover, yet if that child had been 
changed, and another put in its place of 
very diflerent features and complexion, 
he did not see that any parental feeling 
called upon him to adopt what was not 
so much his own child, asthe child of the 
right hon. the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer. He thought light and darkness 
were not more opposite than the principle 
of the original bill, and the clause which 
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was now proposed to be amended. As 
to the history of the bill, he must beg 
leave to set the right hon, the Secretary 
right. It did not originate from a dis- 
covery that seats had sometimes been 
obtained for a sum of money, but it was at 
the time that the right hon. ‘the Chancetlor 
of the Exchequer was bringing in his Bill 
agaist brokers traflicking in * places and 
ollices, that his hon. friend had proposed 
to introduce a elause against trafficking 
for Seats in Parliament, which it was ai- 
erwards thought better to bring forward, 
in the shape cf a separate bill. The 
pi of some sort of a bill to prevent 
this corrupt traffic was made most evident 
by the specific and unmistakeable trans- 
action of lord Castlereagh. He consi- 
t 


dered that 





hat decision would remain on | 


the recerds of the house, a lasting me- | 


intention of the house to 
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morial of the 
screen delinquents. After. that ti: 
tion, it was impossible that his hon. friend 
(Mr. Curwen,) uuna not have the ccr- 
rupiion by the gi ant of ee fully as 
much in his cont: mpl tion, as the eonrng- 
tion by mon 

tary would n WW lay ‘ aside all on "anciful 
suppositions and extravagant conceits 
with which he bad amused the heus e, and 
come to sober reasoning on the subject, 
he thought it was impos ivie for him to 
say, that such a case as he had supposed 
for his hon. triend (Mt Wilberforce,) or 
such tepies as he had urged, could by any 
possibility have the least weight before any 
committee of the bouse, or any jury, or 
any man upon oata. LHe would indeed 
appeal to the right hon. gent. himself, 
dropping the extrava gance of his conceit, 
whether he cou'd seriously believe that 
any committee of gent emen, upon their 
oaths, could possibly decide that sucha 
case came within the purview of this 
clause, or whethe any jury could so de- 
termaine? Sure he was, that it wou!d not 
require a teiuth part of the ingenuity to 
guard against any such decision that was 
this night employed to palliate the pro- 
position of ministers. The apprehension 
was quite fanciful, and the bill would, 
fact, be nugatory, if this word « express” 
were not omitted. If it. were retained, 
his full persuasion was, that its effect would 
be to protect the corruptions of govern- 
ment, and to deprive the people of any 
advantage which the bill was otherwise 
calculated to atford.—A right hon. and 
learned gent. (the Solicitor Genera!) had 
stated, that if this werd “ express” was 
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not to stand in the clause, the table of the 
house would be covered with petitions, 
which would have no other foundation 
but some of these imptied contracts, 
Now, he would tell that right kon. and 
learned geut., that if he happened to 
argue professionally against the petitioners 
under such circumstances, he need not 
exert much of his zeal, or much of his 
eloquence, to persuade the comimittee that 
such petitions should be rejected as frivo. 
lous or vexatious. ‘This being the case, 
the evil so much feared, of the table 
being covered with frivolous petitions, 
would be able to correct itself. As for 
the supposition of the ministers ever 
being obliged to go to their political 
enemies to recommend thenr persons to 
fill offices, that supposition could have 
been only made to produce a laugh: for 
he would venture to say, that if any of 
the opponents of the ministers were to 
recommend a person for a place, mis 
nisters would always shew sufficient 
firmness to resist such a recommendation, 
The. alterations which had been made in 
the bill were in its most important and 
eflicient parts. In the first place, the 
house could not bear that its members 
should be obliged to take the oath with the 
penalties of perjury aunexed to it. Those 
who elected.them were, however, obliged 
to take such an oath, and therefore it ap- 
peared that it was not intended that there 
should be any egual justice between the 
electors and the elected. The people 
must believe, that the reason the oath 
was left out was, that the house wished 
to screen corruption in its own members, 
and were afraid of sae incurring the 
penalties of perjury. After they had 
thus got rid of the most t operative part of 
the bill, they introduce this word “ ex- 
press,’ which they did not borrow from 
any act of parliament in existence, and 
which would effectually protect all cor- 
rupt proceedings of theirs in the dispo- 
sal ‘of oftices. He would ask whether 
had this bill passed some tins e ago, gen- 
tlemen would not have been found to de- 
fend the traffic of lord Castlereagh with 
Reding, upon the ground that it was not 
an “ express” contract ? [No, said Mr, 
Perceval across the table.] Mr. W. de- 
clared his belief of the contrary ; and, 
if the right hon. gent. thought otherwise, 
why di the defend the act of lord Castle. 
reagh, which, according to the undisputed 
authority of the chair, was a violation of 
the law of parliament, and which law the 
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reamble of this bill declared to be the 
principle of the constitution? But he 
valued not that declaration of the law of 
arliament as much as other gentlemen 
did. What availed.the recognition of a 
principle, if that recognition was accom- 
panied by a palliative fer its violation ¢ 
If ministers were provided with a protec- 
tion which would enable them to violate 
the Jaw with impunity, the law would 


be utterly useless. Indeed it would be: 


worse than useless—it would be. mis- 
chievous ; and, however the house might 
be deceived by such a measure, they 
might rely that the public would not be 
deceived by it. The public would see 
that a bill originally introduced to guard 
against the operation of undue influence 
in that house was so contrived in its pas- 
sage through the house, as to aggravate 
the evil complained of by giving a pre- 
dominant influence to government. In 


fact, such a bili, with the insertion of 


this word “ express,”’ promised no good, 
and threatened much harm. ‘The peo- 
ple of England would naturally enough 
believe that this word had been introduced 
asa shield for all mamer of corruption 
on the part of ministers, and to take 


awey all protection from it on the part of 


the country. He had so strong an ob- 





jection to this word standing part of the | 


clause, that if it were to continue in it 


he should find himseif obliged to vote | 


aarmet Piel 
agaist the Will, 

Mis Gionestare. Fannone i] 7 } 

Mr. Secretary Canning said, thot in the 
ase alluded to. with resrect to the barte 
case alinuaced io, with re Pec’ tO uke VD ill 


of a writership for a seat in parliament, 


who were pursuing a course calculated to 
disappoint the reasonable expectations of 
the country, for that moderate reform which 
he would prefer to any violent change. 

The question being loudly called for, 
the house divided and the numbers were, 

For inserting the word “ express” 97 

Against it--+--+------------74 

Majority - ------ ---—25 

Upon the motion that the bill be en- 
grossed, 

Mr. Whitbread declared, that not expect- 
ing to be present at the third reading of 
the bill, he took that opportunity of de- 
claring his most decided disapprobation of 
it as it now stood, as considering it at once 
scandalous and disgraceful. 

Mr. Curwen declared his determination 
of supporting the bill even in its present 
shape, under the hope that it still would be 
productive of some guod, for he could not 
believe that any ministers would dare to 
abuse the principle so openly acknow- 
iedged by it. 

Mr. W. Smith conceived that the bill as 
it stood, if disgraceful to the house, as as- 
serted by his hon. friend, would at least 
not be so to the bringer in of it. But he 
considered that the effect of it would be to 
narrow the entrance into that house, be- 
tween the Treasury and ihe popular bo- 
roughs. 

Mr. Tierney, though unwilling to accede 
to the bill ia its present mutilated state, 


| yet would not oppose it for the little good 


it might efiect. 

Mr. Whitbread declared, that in the pre- 
sent state of the house, after members had 
soue away, be woul! not delay the public 

| business, by dividiee it on the question. 

Lord 2¢ition had no idea of gentlemen 
retiring fi y asa reason for not 

cing th ‘the house, where he 
felihis duty ree: i it, and determined 


ne Oecasion. 


+ 


to do if On tiie 
r. Ponsonby said that under the under- 


; sianding gener on these occasicns, he 
} 
} 


i 

it was determined that'the intention of 
the agreement had not been carried inte 
eflect, and that was the cause of the trans- 
action not being punished, which was an 
acknowledginent, that if it had been 
carried into effect 1 would have been 
punished, and this implied ackaowlede- 
meut ought therefore to be satis/actery on | 
that head. 

Mr. Lyttleton said, he was a friend to 


parliamensary reform being brought about 


by moderate means, and as such hailed 
} . | es an . . ’ 4? “it 
the present bill with pleasure; buat the al- 
i ' 





i 
L 
terations it had under 


its character, and reduced itto a mere nul- 
lity. He had expected much from this 
bill at the outset, but it had‘sinee been so 
mutilated, and would be so totally changed 
if the word objected to were retained, that 
he could not think of supporting the shadow 
when the substance was gone. Le lament- 


ed very seriously the conduct of ministers, 


] ! m P ‘ 
rone had chenved | sat 


} tae nen. mMemover 


would be better ased not to divide the 
heuse; but if it took place, he would give 
? 4 } 7 s ° y 

ihe same vote he Tneant to give on the 


passing of the bill. He was never better 
isfied of any thing than of the purity of 
brought in the bill. 
But when he found the bill as it now stood 
contained ony three tines and a half of 
that which was originally brought in, it 
would do mere to destroy the Constitution 
than any act passed since the Revolution. 
The house divided on the motion, when 
the question of engrossmicat was carried ; 


ee 
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[Sepitious Societies Bitt.] Upon 
strangers being re-admitted to the gallery, 
we found the Attorney-General declaring 
his intention of abandoning his bill for 
amending the present acts for regulating 
Seditious Meetings. He declared he was 
of the same opinion as at first, that the pre- 
sent acts were sufficient; but others hav- 
ing expressed doubts on the subject, he 
had thought it right to regulate the sup- 
posed confusion. He gave notice that he 
would bring forward his measure early the 
next session. 





HOUSE OF LORDs. 
Monday, June 12. 


[Prorest acainst THE War Taxes Ex: 
rENSION Bitt.] The following Protest 
against the passing of the War ‘Taxes Ex- 
tension Bill was entered on the Journals. 

«« Dissentient ; 1. Because this bill pur- 
ports to provide for the supply of the pre- 
sent year, by taking one million annually 
of the war taxes. 2. Because this new 
and dangerous measure has been intro- 
duced into this house at a period of the 
session when it cannot possibly receive 
that consideration and attention with which 
it ought to be examined by every branch 
of the legislature of our country. 3. Be- 
cause no information has been laid before 
us to justify the enormous increase of the 
public expenditure during the last two 
years; and the consequent necessity of 
large and continual increasing loans. 4. 
Because the present measure is subversive 
of the principles on which the sinking 
funds and war taxes have been successively 
established and augmented ; principles 
invariably adhered to under every change 
of men and measures during the last three 
and twenty years, and now first abandoned. 
5. Because the system, of which this mea- 
sure is, we fear, the commencement, will 
rapidly absorb ail the extraordinary re- 
sources provided by the wisdom of parlia- 
ment to meet the exigencies of war; and 
will, within a very few years, plunge the 
country into financial ditliculties, such as 
have never yet been apprehended even by 
those who have thought most unfavourably 
of the resourees of the country. 6. Be- 
cause we consider this bill not only as a 
most improvident and injurious financial 
measure, but also as founded on political 
views peculiarly inapplicable to our pre- 
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sent situation. Engaged in a long and 
arduous struggle, we are now adopting a 
policy which, in the same instant, dimi- 
nishes our income and enormously ins 
creases our expenditure. We are doing 
this at a time when wisdom and justice 
equally require a more economical and pro- 
vidential policy ; which, while it sacrificed 
no real prospects of advantage, and re- 
fused itself to no well-founded claim for 
assistance, should look with a much more 
jealous anxiety te the present interests 
and ultimate security of our own country ; 
and establish, instead of delusive, tempo- 
rary, and ruinous expedients, a soiid basis 
of permanent resources; the only fit pro- 
vision for a contest of indefinite duration, 
and in the issue of which our existence is 
involved. SIpMOUTH. 
Rosstyn. 
GRENVILLE. 
CanRINGTON. 
YARGOROUGH, 
MOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Monday, June 12. 


[Jupcrs’ Satarres Bitt.] The house 
went into a committee on the Judges’ 
Salaries bill. 

Mr. Bankes proposed a clause to prevent 
the sale of the office of Clerk of Assize, and 
torender it an office during pleasure, in- 
— of being as at present, during 

ife. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer observed, 
that this office had not been sold during 
the time of any of the present judges. To 
render the person holding the office remo- 
vable, however, at pleasure, would be to 
subject him to be removed at the discretion 
of every senior judge as he went the cir- 
cuit. It was understood that this office 
was not in future to be sold. 

The clause was accordingly withdrawn. 

Mr. Bankes objected to the increase to 
the salaries of the Chief Justices in Wales. 
In this he. was supported by Mr. Aber- 
crombie, and opposed by Mr. Perceval 
and Mr. Ryder.—The clause was car- 
ried. 

Mr. Bankes objected to the increase of 
the salaries of the Welsh Judges generally 
on the ground of the inutility of the conti- 
nuance of the four circuits in that country, 
and of its having been recommended by 
one of the reports of the Finance Commit- 
tee to turn the whole into one. The ef- 
fect of the. present increase to all the 
judges weuld only be, in the event of an 
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after compliance with this recommenda- 

tion of the Finance Committee, to occasion 

a lavish expenditure of the public money, 

in causing an additional recompence in 

proportion to the increased salaries to be 
ranted. 

The Attorney General said, the idea of 
refusing to increase the salaries of the 
Welsh judges might have the eflect of 
starving them out; but that, he was satis- 
fied, was not the wish of his hon. friend. 
As to the idea of abolishing any part of the 


judicial establishment in Wales, he had | 


never heard that this was desired by the 
people of that country. 

Sir A. Piggott thought the augmentation 
essential to the dignity of the judicial cha- 
racter. 

The Resolution was then agreed to. 

Mr. Bankes proposed a clause for prohi- 
biting Welsh judges from holding seats in 
parliament. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer dissented 
from any suchidea. ‘Those judicial cha- 
racters from Wales who had been candi- 
dates for seats in parliament, had been 
the most distinguished persons from that 
country. 

Sir S. Romilly maintained, that for the 
last thirty years the Welsh judges, with 
only three exceptions, had been chosen 
from among gentlemen of the profession 
who were members of that house. 

Mr. Lockhart saw no occasion for the 
exclusion. 

The clause was negatived. 

Mr. Horner proposed a clause for pre- 
venting any one of the judges of the prin- 
cipality of Wales from practising as a law- 
yer during the period he ought to be 
going the assize. 

The <Aétorney General objected to the 
clause, on the ground of there being no 
necessity for it; and that even a whisper 
would be sufficient to correct the prac- 
tice without the aid of an act of parlia- 
ment. 

The clause was negatived. The other 
clauses were gone through, and the house 
resumed, when the report was ordered to 
be received the next day. 

[Cruetty to Animais Bie.) Sir 
Charles Bunbury moved the second reading 
of the bill to prevent wanton and malicious 
Cruelty to Animals. He said he was hap- 


py in the opportunity of shewing himself | 


friendly tothe cause of humanity, and was 
pleased with the thought that this bill 
was likely to experience no opposition. 
Cruelty to duinb animals was so prevalent, 





| 





that it was impossible even to walk down 
to this house without witnessing barba- 
rities shocking to their feelings; the prac- 
tice was too cammon among youths, to the 
disgrace of their parents; and men in ge- 
neral disgraced themselves by their treat- 
ment of animals which contributed to their 
ease and to their comforts; this was exhi- 
bited in the practice of cutting ofi the tails 
of horses, and thus depriving them of the 
defence which nature had given them, 
from the annoying attacks of flies and 
other insects. ‘The injury these animals 
also received from the carelessness and 
wantonness of drivers of mail-coaches, di- 
ligences, post-chaises, and slap-bangs, also 
called for legislative interference: he 
therefore hoped this bill would meet with 
the approbation of parliament. 

Mr. Windham said, that however his sen- 
timents might be represented, he should 
not vote for a bill of this sort, which went 
upon a false and spurious kind of huma- 
nity, calculated to do more mischief than 
the very abuses it meant to prevent. ‘There 
was one scandalous defect belonging to the 
bill, and that was the gross partiality and 
inequality of its enactments. It fell foul 
of one class of offences only, while it left 
untouched an infinitely larger class, and 
in which the very members of the legisla- 
ture themselves were implicated, such as 
hunting, fowling, horse-racing, &c. It 
would open, besides, scenes of infiniie 
vexation and injustice, by means of in- 
formers and litigation, much greater, in- 
deed, than those it was framed to prevent. 
Besides, the obligations which the bill en- 
forced were all moral duties, of that im- 
perfect obligation which did not admit of 
legislative interference. He sheuld_ take 
another opportunity of opposing the bill 
more at length. 

The Bill was then read a second time, 
and committed for to-morrow. 

(Mr. Curwen’s Rerorm Bu.] Mr. 
Curwen moved the order of the day for the 
third reading of the bill. Upon the 
Speaker putting the question that the bili 
be now read a third time, 

Sir T. Turton took this opportunity of 
delivering his sentiments upon the general 
merits of the measure. He declared him- 


| selfadecided friend to moderate and prac- 


} 


tical reform. It was his unequivocal opi- 
nion, that when eleven thousand persons 
exercised the elective franchise, for and 
in the name of eleven millions, gradual 
reform became absolutely necessary ; but 
at the same time, he was equally sure, 
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that universal representation was univer- 
sal nonsense. When, in the course of the 
discussion upon the present bill, it was 
openly asserted, and not contradicted, that 
the Treasury kept open shop upon every 
general election, for the purchase and sale 
of seats in parliament, could any one 
doubt of the necessity of some reform in 
the representation ? Of course, then, he 
could not but agree to the principle of the 
bill. Lf, indeed, the measure proposed 
by his hon. friend (Mr. Curwen) had 
been carried into effect by ‘the house, it 
would, in his judgment, have immortalized 
the present parliament; the bill, how- 
ever, still contained, he thought, sufficient 
of good in it, to call for his assent toit. Dur- 
ing the discussion of the clauses, a form of 
oath to be taken by the members had been 
proposed ; this was objected to, and, after 
a debate of fourteen or fifteen hours, and 
when an attempt had been made by him- 
self to modify it in such a manner, as, he 
thought, would have removed all objec- 
tion, then came out, for the first time, the 
objection to any oath whatsoever being 
administered. This he considered as a 
principal fault. Another objection taken 
by those who supported the bill in 
its present form, was to the rejection of 
the word «* express,” in the clause prohi- 
biting contracts for seats; this, in his opi- 
nion, rendered the bill so far faulty; but 

till the recognition of the principle that 
parliament had within itself the power of 
its own regeneration, was to be found in 
it, and, as such, he was determined on 
voting for it; owning, at the same time, 
that it had, in its progress, from its intro- 
duction to its present shape, greatly disap- 
pointed his expectation. 

Mr. Johnstone strongly opposed the bill. 
In considering the present system of re- 
presentation, as compared with the past 
scenes of our history, he was persuaded 
that there was so much virtue to be found, 
as should make them tender, at least, in 
applying remedies, without being enabled 
to foresee the consequences, which, ac- 
cording to the event, might turn out good 
er bad. Any change in the constitution 
of a branch of the legislature ought to be 
attempted with the greatest circumspection, 
for it was difficult, if not impossible, to 
anticipate the bad effects which might re- 
sult from causes apparently of little im- 
portance. In illustration of this opinion, 
he instanced the Mutiny act, which no one 
on its introduction could have been aware 
would give a paramount power in the go- 
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vernment to one of the houses of parlia. 
ment. He. acknowledged that the bili} 
before the house had been very much 
amended in the committee, but he declared 
that he should vote against it, because it 
was the first of a series of intended in. 
novations, and an acknowledgment in it. 
self that a change was necessary in the 
constitution of ‘the house of commons, 
Hitherto the proceedings of that house 
had been guided by the principle, that ail 
remedies have gradually followed the deve- 
lopement of practical evils. (Cries of hear! 
hear!) The comment conveyed in the 
cheers of the hon. gentlemen opposite 
might have its weight, if ic were trae that 
the assertion, so ofien repeated in the 
course of the present discussion, “ that the 
Treasury was a murt for seats in that 
house,’ was founded in fact; but he deni- 
ed that any such case was or could be made 
out. Jn all former cases that house was in 
the habit of waiting till proof was made 
of the charge, and as it was not disposed to 
take assertion as a substitute for evidence, 
it would wait till proof was actually 
brought forward to substantiate the charge. 
Although abuses were proved to exist at 
the present day, vet, it was remarkable, 
that, during the whole of the present dis- 
cussion, no one member had undertaken to 
demonstrate that less abuses had existed at 
any former period of the constitution; 
therefore he considered this result of the 
discussion, an essential benefit to the pub- 
lic, by demonstrating that there was no 
pretext to bring the constitution back to 
its original purity. For these reasons he 
voted against the bill. 

Mr. Abercromby said, he felt himself 
bound to state his reasons for voting against 
the bill as it stood at present. When a 
motion was jately made in that house, to 
refer to a committee the consideration 
of the case of a noble lord, charged with 
having trafficked for a seat in parliament, 
the house had rejected the motion, and he 
had concurred in such rejection, not only 
because such practices were openly avow- 
ed upon that occasion, but because the 
present bill, ia its original shape, had been 
at that time introduced by his hon. friend 5 
and he had then hoped and believed, that 
the house wou!d have set itself seriously to 
the work of purging itself.—However, as 
it appeared by the event, that the house 
had not thought proper to redeem the 
pledge, to which he considered it bound, 
he could not bring himself to vote for the 
bill in its present shape. He would agree 
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avith the sentiment of the hon, baronet to 
take the good it olfeved, if he could find 
any such prospect from it; but he was 
convinced it could produce no beneficial 
result for the public, as its only eflect 
would consist in adding to the influence 
already possessed by the crown. He could 
not believe the house was seriously dis- 
posed to put down corruption, or couid 
be in earnest upon the present occasion, 
when every form of oath, intended asa 
test, was rejected ; as nothing was more 
clear than that some sort of oath was ne- 
cessary to prove the purity of the member 
possessing a seat. ‘l'here was one remain- 
ing ground of objection, in his view of the 
case, against the present bill. ‘The pur- 
chase of seats in parliament was said to be 
contrary both to the law of parliatient and 
the law of the land; but the present bill | 
did not designate as such, all agreements | 
for that purpose, but only all “ express” 
agreements. This was, indeed, a new 
term in a legislative enactment, and could 
only apply, im its plain and ordinary sig- | 
nification, to agreements under hand and | 
seal. There was no nan so mad as to in- | 
volve himself in such a predicament as | 
this, and they might as well and with equal | 
consistency apply the principle to the case 

of murder, and expect that in all cases of | 
proof, there should be witnesses present at | 
the perpetration, to prove the decd. 

Mr. H. Thornton declared himself in , 
favour of the bill; although not as a 
warm friend to it, as having been altered | 
so materially for the worse, in the course 
of its passage through the house. When 
doubts were found to exist respecting the 
purchase of seats, was it fair they should 
be left in the same state, especially when 
any thing which would have placed those 
matters on the footing of certainty might 
have been enacted and would have ren- 
dered so material a service? The bill cer- 
tainly, as declaratory of the principle and 
of thelaw, he considered a good one, and 
so far desirable; and though the clauses 
which had been introduced tended in 
some degree to defeat the object of it, yet | 
he trusted the publicity given to that ob- | 
ject would serve to put down the practice 
it professed to abolish. If the wiil was 
evinced by that house, it must certainly | 
have that eflect. One complaint was, | 
that the great personages of the state were | 
engaged in the tratlic ior seats; and with | 








what face could they notice the minor of- 
fences of electors taking bribes for their 
votes, when such a traflic was notorious ¢ 


You. XIV. ‘ 


He thought it absurd and inconsistent to 
punish voters for selling their votes, and 
to leave wholesale corruption of the same 
kind unpunished. He hoped that parlia- 
ment would at a future opportunity put 
down the practice of giving money to vo- 
ters 14 days after the election, which was 
a mode of evading the Bribery laws. 
Upon these principles, he should give his 
support to the bill. {fe wished, indeed, 
the word “ express” had been left out, 
though only applied to the incurring the 
penalties enforced by the act, as all cases 
of unplied contracts for seats were, by 
the existing statutes, contrary to law. 

‘Lhe Secretary at War deciared he would 
support the bill. Ele was not one of those 
wlio wished for any alteration in the pre- 
cent constitution. He was decidedly of 
opinion, that if the greatest talents of 
crery age, assisted by’ every means, and 
Supported by every facility, were to be 
brought together, they could not form a 
perfect constitution for any country at 
once. Evils con!d only be remedied as 
they successively arose. .On these prin 
ciples it was that he professed himself g 
warm admirer of the british constitution, 
and an enemy to what was popularly 
called Reform. He entertained thehighest 
adiniration of the British constitution, and 
thought that innovations might give the 
people more power in the house, as well 
as elsewhere, than was consistent with its 
principles. He saw no practical inconve- 
nience from persons coming into parlia- 
ment by means of their own money. It 
was in this way that talents and abilities 
were often introduced into the house; and 
asthe vulgar error which asserted that 
money was given in order to make money 
was now exploded, he must say he was 
sorry this bill was ever entertained. He 
did not think it necessary to increase the 
popular influence; on the contrary, he 
feared that the current was running too 
sirongly in that direction: the people 
might have too mach influence within that 
house, as they might have elsewhere. He 
certainly wished the bill had never been 
introduced; but as it had been brought 


| forward, he would vote for it; because, 


after it had been admitted, in the course 
of the discussion, that seats were bought 
and solid, that house could never without 
adopting some such measure, go back to 
the situation it was in, before the intro- 
duction of the bill. 

Mr. Adam felt it necessary to state te 
the house the ground of the yote which he 
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meant to give upon this measure. He had 
at first been of opinion, that the measure 
ought not to have been entertained ; but 
when he referred to the illustrious time of 
passing the Grenville Act, and found that 
no such cases of corruption had then been 
stated, as had lately been admitted in that 
house, he considered it impossible that the 
house could omit to endeavour to correct 
the evil by applying the necgssary re- 
medy. He had wished the bill, in its ori- 
ginal form, to have passed; but the intro- 
duction of the word “ express” into it, 


rendered it impossible for him to support | + 
would be nugatory*without giving such 


it. The constitution of parliament, whe- 
ther the members were representative or 
nominated, appeared to him the best prac- 
tical system of representation, that ever 
existed in any country. It had been ob- 
served by an hon. member (sir 5. Romilly) 
not then in his place, that the word “ ex- 
press” had never before been introduced 
mto any act of parliament. This state- 
ment had not been denied by any legal 
authority in the house. As the bill then 
stood, he felt himself in this unfortunate 
situation, that he must either make a dis- 
tinction between office and money, which 
he could not do, or entertain the question 
of reform in its broadest sense. The only 
way in which he could get out of this di- 
lemma was to vote for the rejection of the 
bill, with an understanding that the sub- 
ject should be brought forward in a more 
erfect form, early in the next session. 
Je hoped, therefore, that gentlemen 
would turn their minds to the subject in 
the course of the recess. He suggested to 
gentlemen for consideration three defects 
in the existing election law. st, The 
want of a petitioner, who, in some cases 
could not at present be had; 2d, The cir- 
cumstance that in cases of sale or bribery, 
no petition could at present be received 
efter fourteen days from the meeting of 
pariiament ; And 3dly, The want of evi- 
dence. He had prepared some clauses to 
remedy these defects; but upon reflec- 
tion he thonght the best plan would be to 
reject the bill at present, and take the sub- 
ject mato consideration the next session. 
Rut independent of his general objection 
to the measure, there were other defects 
it which rendered it impossible for 
osnppore it. ‘Phere were no ma- 
wheiever to set tt im motion: it 

lause to regulate the seats ob- 

' means as the bill was in- 

Penalties were un- 
bis im the courts of 


ay, 
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law ; but nothing was provided with re. 
spect to the possession of the seats so ob- 
tained. A man might have the penalties 
recovered by action against him, and yet 
continue to occupy his seat in that house, 
The hon. gent. then proceeded to make 
some observations on the nature of bur- 
gage tenures, and insisted upon the pros 
priety of extending the time for present- 
ing petitions agaist this species of cor- 
ruption, He proposed that any of the 
king’s subjects should have the right of 
petitioning, even although he should nei- 
ther be a candidate nor elector. The bill 


right of petition. Having maturely con- 
sidered all these circumstances, he had al- 
tered his mind with respect to the amend- 
ments he had intended to propose, and 
should not therefore press them on the 
house in the present instance. He thought 
it right, however, to state on this occasion, 
that, in his opinion, the time for present- 
ing a petition ought to be extended from 
fifteen days to one calendar month after 
the discovery of the offence; and that 
this right of petitioning should continue 
during the whole parliament. He pro- 
posed also, that to the right of petitioning 
should be annexed the right of costs, if 
the petitioner failed in substantiating his 
allegations. The hon. gent. concluded, 
by restating that he would not bring for- 
ward his amendments now, but would vote 
against the bill, under an understanding, 
however, thatit would be brought forward 
in a more perfect shape next session. 

The Soltcitor General observed, that as 
the hon. and learned gent. had not pro- 
duced his clauses to the house, it was not 
necessary for him to enter into the discus- 
sion of them. From what he could col- 
lect, however, from the hon. gent’s. speech, 
it appeared to him to involve Very novel ' 
regulations as to the election law, as foun- 
ded on the Grenville Act. His clauses 
would introduce, for the first time, into 
that law, litigation by the common in- 
former; and no member of that house 
could any day come down to his duty, 
without feeling it necessary to inquire 
whether any petition existed against him. 
The hon. and learned gent. had said, and 
upon the authority of an hon. and learned 
gent. not then in his place, that the word 
“express” was not to be found in any 
act of parliament. What, he would ask, 
wonld the house think upon this subject, 
if it should appear, notwithstanding all 
these learned authorities, that the word 
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« express” was to be found in an act of 
parliament, that, every day of his profes- 
sional practice, came within the cogni- 
gauce of the learned member alluded to. 
le referred to the statute of Frauds and 
Perjuries. In the 5th clause of the 29th 
of Charles II, which directed what was to 
give validity to a will, it was provided that 
the will must be signed by the testator, 
or in his presence, by his ‘ express’ direc- 
tion (A cry of Hear! hear!). It cer- 
tainly was not connected with the word 
“agreement,” but had been introduced 
for the same purpose as in the bill under 
consideration. He had mentioned this 
only with a view to shew how extraor- 
dinary a declaration had been made by 
the learned members on the other side. 
He was not disposed to pursue this subject 
further: the measure was a legislative de- 
claration of the law; and when it should 
be so declared, he was persuaded that the 
practise which it was intended to pre- 
vent, would be discontinued, even without 
the intervention of a penal statute. It was 
his firm conviction that the offences com- 
plained of and admitted to exist, were 
committed only from an ignorance of the 
Jaw; and he had no doubt that many hon. 
gentlemen, if aware of its being contrary 


offence. Upon these grounds, he should 
give his support to the bill. 

Lord A. Hamilton would have delivered 
his sentiments upon this measure, at some 
earlier stage of its progress, if he could 
have caught the Speaker’s eye. He 
thought it extraordinary that any man, 
who valued the prosperity of this country, 
could suppose that this was not a subject 
fit for the consideration of the house. 
Several gentlemen had delivered opinions 
adyerse to the principle of the bill; but 
he should not consider himself as faithful 
to his duty, if he did not protest against 
such doctrines. It had been said that this 
measure was an experiment ; but was there 
not a more dangerous, a more alarming, 
and a more extensive experiment existing in 
the continuance of those abuses which this 
bill was intended to prevent ?- What would 
be the situation of that house, if no mea- 
sure were to be adopted for correcting 
those corrupt practices which were univer- 
sally admitted to exist? It was the duty 
of the members of that house, to see, either 
that the charge was unfounded, or to 
take care, that the practice shonld be al- 
tered. He had beew a warm advocate for 





the bill, as it had at first been introduced ; 


but it had been so altered in its passage 
through the house, that he should not 
be surprised if the hon. member whe 
brought it forward, should now feel himself 
called upon not to support it. Not five 
lines of the original bill had been suffered 
toremain. He begged the house to con- 
sider what would be the effect of the bill 
as it had been altered, if suffered to pass 
into a law. It would throw the whole of 
the seats that remained saleable, into the 
hands of the Treasury, and upon these 
grounds he should feel himself bound to 
vote against the bill. He thought there 
would be amuch better chance of pro- 
ducing an adequate and efficient measure, 
if it were suffered to lie over till the next 
session of parliament. It had been said 
by aright hon. gent., that the Resolution 
of 1779 was a sufficient security against 
the corrupt practices complained of: but 
when, in the course of last month, he had 
brought a distinct charge against a noble 
lord opposite (lord Castlereagh) a contrary 
Resolution was voted, namely, that as the 
agreement had not been carried into effect, 
no farther proceeding was necessary. As 
to what liad been said with respect to the 
influence of property, he concurred in it 
so far as it was honourably and fairly ex- 
erted. What he condemned was, that it 
should be brought to an ignominious 
market, and be therchy made the instru- 
ment of subverting the integrity and in- 
dependence of parliament. Such con- 
duct, in his opinion, reilected disgrace 
upon the parliament. Ithad never, until this 
session, been admitted in that house, that 
seats were publicly bought and sold; or 
that the notoriety of the offence was to 
secure impunity for the guilt. If the 
house should not put a stop to this prac- 
tice, it would be impossible to preserve its 
character, or to retain any portion of the 
respect of the public. 

Mr. Davies Giddy did not rise for the 
purpose of retracting, or explaining away, 
any of the opinions he had stated on a 
former night. Those opinions he had form- 
ed by deliberate reflection in retirement,and 
they had been confirmed by his subse- 
quent experience in life. He first had 
stated, that property and political power 
ought to be connected: he was still of 
the same opinion; but in standing up as 
the advocate of influence he did not mean 
to vindicate the practice of corruption. 
So far as influence could legitimately 
be exercised, it must extend to all pro- 
perty. He considered the landed im 
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terest and the country as identified; and 
so far from admitting that the landed 
interest and the monied interest were 
correlative terms, he Jooked upon one, 
as properly and constitutionally sub- 
servient to the other. He was of opi- 
nion, that an opportunity should be afford- 
ed to men of talents, and men possessing 
property in different parts of the empire, 
to obtain seats in that house, and sure he 
was, that that man would be a bad friend 
to his country, and a worse enemy tu the 
constitution, who would exclude officers 
of the navy and army from parliament. 
It was his opinion that the crown should 
have the means to exercise an influence 
in that house. When parliament had 
formerly been assembled only to pass-the 
acts proposed by the crown, then it might 
safely be as independent of the crown, 
as some gentlemen seemed to wish ; 
but now a great part of the government 
was carried on in that house; and unless 
the crown had influence, the government 
could not goon. it was his wish and his 
firm conviciion that the different branches 
of the legislature should and ought to be 
connected by means of this influence. If 
the branches were wholly independent of 
each other, such would be the effect of 
human frailties and passions, that they 
would be made to pull diilrent ways. 
An hon. baronet, in alluding to an obser- 
vation of his on a former night, that 
one week’s confusion would do irreparable 
mischief to the country, had asked him, 
Whether he thought this measure would 
produce confusion? In answer, he had 
to state, that he certainly did not think 
so; but when so many gentiemen resort- 
ed to such various means of misleading 
the public, and exciting unfavourable im- 
pressions as to the public establishments— 
the state of the army, which uniformly 
drove the enemy before it wherever it came 
in contact with then—the possibility of 
saving many miilions of the public ex- 
penditure—he thought that any measure, 
which would be the result of popular 
clamour so raised, or public delusivn x 
kept up, would be dangerous in the ex- 
treme. It was his epinion, that abuses 
ought to be corrected: but before that 
house should resort to sireong measures, it 
was necessary to enquire, first, whether 
the abuses existed; sccondly, to consider 
the magnitude of the alleged abuses; and 
thirdly, to take care that an evil of small 
extent should not be followed by too vio- 
lent aremedy. ‘The bill before the house, 
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he thought, would go a good way to.cor. 
rect the scandalous corruption which was 
admitted to exist; but then it would also 
have other effects, which he should de. 
precate. Yet, upon mature consideration, 
he was of opinion, that the bill would 
produce more good than evil; and under 
that impression he should vote for it. 

Sir Francis Burdett rose to say a very few 
words upon the subject of this bill. The 
measure appeared to him to be wholly in- 
efficient as to the provision of any ade- 
quate remedy of the abuses, if not uni- 
versailly, at least generally, admitted to 
exist. It would not, however, be ineffi. 
cient for the purpose’ of screening cor- 
ruption; and upon this ground he thought 
it ought to be called “« A Bill for granting 
indemhity for past corruption, and ior pro- 
viding security for future corruption.” He 
had been called up, however, particularly 
by the insinuations of the hon. gent. who 
had just sat down against the advocates of 
reform. He did not mean to say that he 
was insensible to these insinuations, or that 
he was not included among those to whom 
the hon. gent.’s inuendos and observations 
were intended to apply. But before he 
should proceed to take any further notice of 
these insinuations, he had one observation 
to make upon the hon. gent.’s arguments. In 
these he appeared to answer himself. In 
the assertion of the hon. gent., that politi- 
cal power should be connected with pro- 
perty, he entirely concurred, and the es- 
tablishment of that connection was the 
great object for which he contended. But: 
the hon. gent. had no sooner laid down 
this principle broadly, than he drew this 
corollary irom it, that places which no 
longer retain any property, should. still 
coutinue to possess a share of the repre- 
sentation, and consequently cof political 
power. The two propositions were irre- 
concileable. ‘The hon. gent. disdained 
that he should be thought a friend to cor- 
ruption, and yet defended a system, which 
was the living source, the salient spring of 
all the corruption that existed in the 
state. He could not perceive what idea 
the hon. gent. had of corruption. Bat 
when the hon. gent. said that it was con- 
trary to the principles of huwan nature that 
a man should take an office and not after, 
wards vote for the person who had pro- 
cured it for him, he seemed to have a very 
strange notion of corruption in excepting 
such a case. What! was it not corrup- 
tion, if the vote was to be given for a bribe 
received? and could it make any differ- 
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ence in the nature of the corruption, whe- 
ther that bribe was given in the shape of 
valuable consideration in money or of a 
lucrative office ? What he had to say re- 
lative to the insinuations of the hon. mem- 
ber, he should reserve for the last ; insi- 
nuations applied to him and others, who 
tried in every legitimate way, and by all 
constitutional means, to procure advo- 
cates for what he looked upon as necessary, 
if not to the salvation, at Jeast to the hap- 
piness and freedom of this empire,—a Re- 
form in Parliament —With respect to the 
bill itself, the hon. member who had 
brought it forward, ought to be the first to 
vote againstit. If he should not do so, 
he would prove himself to possess a 
greater degree of mobility of opinion, 
a greater inconsistency of principle in 
adopting the opinions of those who op- 
posed him originally, than he could 
suppose him capabie of. How could he 
support a measure in which he could not 
find more than three lines and three quar- 
ters of the preamble of the bill which he 
had introduced '—He should hope, there- 
fore, that the hon. gent. would uot shew that 
he was attached withthe fondness of a 
parent, to this supposititious offspring, this 
changling forced upon him as his legiti- 
mate production ; or send out to the pub 

lic with the weight and influence of his 
name, a measure which was really the 
child of the right hon. gentleman opposite. 
The hon, member had at first besought of 
the right hon. ‘gent. not to melt down his 
measure, not to change its nature or de- 
stroy its identity, by his alterations and 
amendments. But when the bill had gone 
into the right hon. gent.’s crucible, it had 
been melted down completely, and no- 
thing now remained but the dross. (Hear! 
hear!). The provisions which had been 
introduced into the bill would have a di- 
rectly contrary effect fron’ what was ori- 
ginally proposed by the hon. gent. The 
bill, as it then stood, would net only be an 
indemnity for past corruptions, but be an 
effectual plea in bar against any charges of 
that description, which might hereatter be 
detected. However scandalous any such 
transactions might be, this bill weuld af 
ford a sufficient plea in bar against him or 
any other hon. member who shovld bring 
before that house such charges as had been 
made by his hon. friend (Mr. Madeocks), 
against the noble lord opposite (lord Cas- 
tlereagh), But what was the situation of 
the right hon. gent., with respect to this 
measure, at a time too when he had him- 
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self been accused of being a party to a 
transaction such as the bill was intended 
to prevent? Was it to be endured that the 
notoriety of such corruptions should. be 
made a justification of their existence ? 
If that principle were to be admitted, 
then it would appear that the modes of rea- 
soning in that house differed widely from 
the modes of reasoning and interference 
adopted elsewhere. ‘The judges of the 
land, when they had it in contemplation 
to put down any particular offence which 
had become notorious and frequent, took a 
different course from that which had lately 
been pursued in that house. It was not 
thought bad reasoning in them, when they 
wished to put down offences under such 
circumstances, to make severe exainples 
of those who were guilty of them. But 
in that house, when ministers were charged 
with being guilty of these corruptions, 
and when it was admitted on all hands 
that they generally were practised, no pu- 
nishment was to be inflicted at all! This 
was the more extraordinary, because they 
had in their hands means the simplest, the 
most constitutional, and the most consist- 
ent with parliamentary usage, for correct- 
ing theevil. It had been said, that the 
bill was only a declaration of what was the 
law already ; and that the principle it con- 
tained had aiways been the principle of 
the common law against the scandalous 
traffie for seats in parliament. This, how- 
ever, had been denied by the common 
lawyers; but, at all events, they had in 
that house ihe constitutional mode of put- 
ting down such offences, by applying the 
punishment it merited to the offence when 
detected.—As to the bill under considera- 
tion, ic appeared to him originally, not 
only to be futiie but mischievous, because 
he was convinced (hat its operation would 
have the eifect of giving a monopoly of 
boroughs to the ‘Treasury. lt was not by 
sach measures, that they could ever hope 
to correct the evil they wished to get nd 
of By such measures, they would only 
establish a film and skin over the ulcera- 
tions of the foul corruption which was 
known to exist, and to pervade the whole 
of the political system under which the at- 
fairs of the country were at present admi- 
nistered. "They must strike at the root of 
the corruption if they expected any suc- 
cess from their attempts to eradicate it.— 
He considered that what wanted reform 
in parliament was a vice which was 
inherent in the house, as it was now 
constituted, and which prevented it be- 
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ing the representative asscmbly of the 
people. It seemed to be generally al- 
lowed, that some sort of reform was neces- 
sary, and he was sure that this sort of re- 
form was not that which the people ex- 
pected, or the times called for. ‘This bill, 
which was introduced as a measure likely 
to unite all parties, had turned out directly 
the contrary, asit had disuaited if opinion 
most of those who had been accustomed to 
agree on other subjects. ‘The house had 
Jately heard the opinions of many of its 
members respecting their ideas of the 
constitution, and of the best means of cor- 
recting its notorious abuses, and restoring 
its primitive purity. It would be seen 
that hardly any two agreed upon the 
subject. One man said, this was the con- 
stitution, and another said, something else 
was the constitution. Theonly point that 
all agreed in was, that to their particular 
ideas of what was right and proper, they 
gave the name of the Constitution. He 
should be more precise in his definition of 
it; he borrowed his ideas of the constitu- 
tion from the statute book, and for every 
one of those opinions he entertained, 
upon this most important of all subjects, 
he was prepared to quote chapter and 
verse in support of them. He knew 
there were many who laughed at the 
idea of bounding the constitution within 
the limits of the laws of the land.— 
The constitution appeared in those men’s 
eyes as some sublime kind of mystery 
which it was hardly possible to conceive, 
and still more difficult to explain. His 
views of it were very different—he had 
been at all times perfectly ready to explain 
those views—and, if there was any am- 
biguity in the opinions he had delivered at 
any period, or in any place, upon that sub- 
ject, he was sure it was unintentional on 
his part. He knew, however, that when 
the words, demagogues, public agitators, 
haranguers of the people, and enthusiastic 
reformers, were so often mentioned in that 
house, he was the person principally 
alluded to. He would not therefore con- 
tinue any longer the butt of such insinua- 
tions, nor rest contented in that calumniat- 
ed and denounced situation. He thought, 
that short as the duration of the session 
would probably be, the house ought not to 
break up contaminated, as it must appear 
in the eyes of their constituents, and un- 
purged of the corruption which had been 
proved to exist in it. He thought that 
they should give some pledge to the peo- 
ple before they broke up, as to the course 
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they should hereafter be disposed to pur- 
sue upon this great constitutional question ; 
and it was his intention to come down to- 
morrow, and move a short Resolution, 
pledging the house to take into their con- 
sideration, early in the next session of par- 
tiament, the grievances of the people, and 
particularly that grievance of grievances, 
the State of the Representation. He 
should take that opportunity to state ex. 
plicitly what he did mean and what he did 
not mean, in order to put the house so 
completely and entirely in possession of 
his sentiments upon the subject, that there 
should be no farther room for those un- 
candid insinuations and calumnious impu- 
tations, which were daily thrown out 
against him. He certainly should not 
have thought of bringing forward a motion 
of that importance, if he had not maturely 
and thoroughly considered the subject, 
and perfectly made up his mind upon it, 
But he should reserve to that occasion the 
full explanation of his sentiments.— He 
concluded by giving notice, that he would 
to-morrow move a Resolution to the effect 
that he had stated. 

Mr. Curwen rose and said: Mr. Speaker ; 
I feel myself imperiously called upon to 
defend my own consistency in still con- 
tinuing my support to this bill, notwith- 
standing the changes it has undergone, 
and its inadequacy to afford a complete 
remedy against the scandalous traffic 
which it was intended to prevent. It will 
be in the recollection of the house, when 
I moved for leave to bring in the bill, I 
then professed the measure I should pro- 
pose would be one framed with a view of 
meeting what I conceived would be agree- 
able to the sentiments of a majority of 
meinbers, rather than what would accord 
with my own opinion, as necessary fully 
to restore the confidence and respect of 
the country. I then felt some measures 
were indispensable, and I thought it more 
consonant to political wisdom, and more 
consistent with real intention of doing 
good, to attempt the obtaining some ad- 
vantage towards so salutary an object, than 
to contend for what I knew to be imprac- 
ticable ; and thereby to leave matters as 
they were. I was fully aware of the mis- 
chief which might result from the discus- 
sion of such a question, if I should fail of 
producing some measure which might 
satisfy the country, and prove it was not 
the intention of parliament to abet and 
support practices, which threaten the 
destruction of this branch of the constitus 
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tion.—Sir, I put it to any man within these 
walls, I appeal to every man out of them, 
if after what has fallen from the highest 
authority in this house, after it has been 
so solemnly declared, that if we take no 
steps, it will be in vain for us to deny, that 
henceforth the seats in this house may be 
sold with impunity—will it be contended, 
the suffering such an opinion to be pro- 
mulgated through the country, were it 
only to the meeting of the next session of 
parliament, would not be fraught with 
great and imminent mischief.—Sir, this 
alone would determine my vote for the 
bill, was it even more defective than it is. 
—Gentlemen contend, nothing is gained 
by this; is the declaration of the law 
nothing ? Is the putting a stop to the open 
sale of seats nothing? Greatly do I lament 
the right hon. gent. has so constructed the 
clause respecting office, as to make it liable 
to the imputations raised against it. Iwill 
do him justice, I do not believe it proceeds 
from any such intention; nor that it will 
afiord the facilities gentlemen attribute to 
it; but I regret it, because it will deprive 
the right hon. gent. of the merit due to 
him and this house, of the credit that 
passing even such a bill ought to acquire 
it.—Sir, the measure is fraught with more 
dificulty than gentlemen are aware. I 
contended, and still contend, the sanction 
of an oath can alone render this measure 
effectual. In justice, however, to the right 
hon. gent., I must declare, that until the 
house shall come to some decision upon 
the 7th of William and Mary onthe Treat- 
ing act, it is impossible to frame any oath 
that might not entrap the most conscien- 
tious man in this house. It fell to my lot 
to sit upon a Committee with the right 
hon. gent. below me (Mr. Windham) when 
the provisions of this act were discussed, 
and after great diversity of opinion, we 
decided treating, or giving any thing for 
the maintenance and support of voters, 
bribery ; on the same day another Com- 
mittee came to a different resolution.—It 
is high time for the honour and dignity of 
this house, for maintaining the respect due 
to Mr. Grenville’s tribunal, that parlia- 
ment should come to some decision; and 
when this is done, then, and not till then, 
an oath may be introduced to render this 
measure efficient, Will it be contended a 
declaration of law is ef no value, when 
we have here a law as express as any law 
can be, but which the practice and deci- 
sion of Committees has rendered doubtful. 
The practice of selling seats has become 





so common, that whatever may be the law, 
it has become adead letter. If, in voting 
for this bill, I considered myself precluded 
from proceeding farther to make it com- 
plete, I should indeed be doing an injury 
to the country. I view it, Sir, as giving a 
greater facility in attaining the objects I 
want. I consider, as it has always been 
considered, that the first step towards re- 
formation has always been found the most 
difficult; and heartily shall I rejoice, if the 
house shall resolve upon taking this first 
step. Will any man who views this, di- 
vested of prejudice, contend, that with 
that preamble upon your statute book— 
with the recorded opinion of the legisla- 
ture upon the subject of corrupt sale of 
seats—with an enactment decisive against 
the practice of it as far as money is con- 
cerned; that it will be possible to con- 
tinue the nefarious system, by bartering 
seats for office? Sir, 1 will take upon my- 
self to say it will be impossible, such prac 
tices must be so open to detection, that no 
one will be found fool-hardy enough to at- 
tempt it.—The hon. baronet’s (sir F. Bur- 
dett) opposition to the measure has been 
consistent. The alterations made in the 
bill can be of no consequence in his view 
of it; for had it passed as it was brought 
in, it would equally have had his hostility. 
I rejoice he has given notice of his plan of 
reform; the house will now be able to 
judge how far his ideas are practicable. 
I know, Sir, there are many loud in their 
calls for Reform, that dread nothing so 
much as this house making a temperate 
commencement towards it; who view 
such a step as putting an end to all the 
visionary plans which are afloat. Reform 
is a word in which there is much magic, 
every one applies it as a remedy to all the 
evils he sees in the government and con- 
stitution.—Sir, it is surprising, amongst 
the late Addresses and Resolutions for Re- 
form, to observe those of a place of some 
note inveighing against the corruptions of 
this house, when it is a fact notoriously 
known, that for thirty years past, the 
worthy Electors of that place have had a 
fixed and settled price set upon their votes. 
What do these gentlemen mean? what is 
it they demand ? Is it the liberty of put- 
ting themselves up to public sale? Sir, I 
am not a friend to any plan that shall go 
to make such a change as might endanger 
the constitution.—The first Reform I wish 
to see, is the introducing purity amongst 
ourselves, in order that we may impress 
upon the people, that they, no more than 
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us, shall be at liberty with impunity to 
abuse the elective franchise. When this 
shall be compieted, then I should rejoice 
to see the elective franchise extended: 
Pass this law, Sir, and you will lay the 
foundation for salutary regulations, which 
must effect a reformation, both in and out 
of these walls.—If the bill passes, I shall 
feel pledged, if my health permits me, to 
proceed, and to endeavour to accomplish 
the object I had in view; if it fails, I leave 
it to others more able.—-Reluctantly I 
undertook this business, and I am ready to 
own, I did not fully comprehend the diffi- 
culties Thad to encounter. Indeed, Sir, it 
was not my intention to have done more 
than proposed my plan to a Committee, 
and left it to them to have carried it into 
effect.—The hon. baronet (sir F. Burdett) 
says, that this bill will operate as.an in- 
demnity for the past; where does he find 


any thing to justify such a declaration? [| 
| take off a wen or other excrescence, the 


defy him to shew any grounds for it; ifhe 
can, let him point it out, and I will aban- 
don the bill.—Sir, my situation is not envi- 
able ; I find myself opposed by those gen- 
tJemen with whom [ generally think and 
act. For though, Sir, I never have been 
what is called a good party man, yet I 
have my prejudices, and from respect to 
the talents and abilities of the hon. gentle- 
men below me, on many cases I should be 
disposed to adopt their opinions; yet ona 
measure upon which I have been compelled 
to bestow much time and consideration, | 
have formed an opinion, and I think it 
more consistent to take responsibility upon 
my own opinion and conviction, than upon 
any authority, however high.—Sir, I have 
felt I had an imperious duty to perform, 
and acting up to what I conceive to be 
most for the dignity of this house, which I 
wish to uphold, and most for the advan- 
tage of the Empire at large, 1am ready 
to encounter any calumny and odium that 
may attach upon me, having, what is the 
best consolation under al! circumsiances in 
life, the entire approbation of my own 
conscience in the vote I shall give. 

Me. Windham said, that he felt it neces- 
sary for him to make some observations, 
as the bill had been so completely altered 
in the Committee ; that there was danger 
lest, in voting aguinst it now, after having 
voted against it before, he should appca: 
to be guilty of inconsistency. It appeared 
to him as full of: objections in its altered 
state as in its original state ; although the 
objections were of a different nature. His 
former objections rested, first, on the denial 
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of that assumption which was made the 
foundation of the bill; secondly, that he 
conceived the reasonings by which it wag 
supported, to be false, and dangerous in 
the extreme; and thirdly, that he con. 
ceived that it would open the door to in. 
finite mischiefs. As to this implied cor. 
ruption, if it is what the law had declared 
corruption, the law of course had also 
pointed out how it was to be punished; 
and if the utmost attention paid to the 
subject of these corruptions could produce 
nothing better than this bili, he thought 
the old legislators had done very well to 
stop where they did. He deprecated the 
bill originally, because he saw the diffi- 
culty of stopping at the point they might 
wish. It was easy to remove any abuse, 
if the removal of the abuse was the only 
thing to be considered, and if no regard 
need be had of the means to be employed, 
and of the mischiefs that might ensue. To 


butcher would do as well as the surgeon, 
were no consideration necessary of what 
might be the consequence of cating it 
off unskilfully. The real question would 
be, whether the patient would not be 
left in a more dangerous state than that of 
the original disease, and especially when 
it was considered that there were numbers 
who, instead of healing, would perpetually 
apply caustics to the wound. He thought 
the hon. gent. (Mr. Curwen) was himself 
somewhat inconsistent in voting for a bill 
SO opposite in its nature and tendency to 
that which he had originally introduced. 
He seemed to think that it was better to 
get half his measure than none of it, 
« Falfa loaf,’ it was said, “ is better than 
no bread,’ but not so, half a reform. It 
Was 2 gross error to suppose, as was per- 
petually dune, that the half of an act by 
which a benefit might be obtained was 
any thing like half the benefit. For in- 
stance, if the grievance complained of was 
a beard of a month’s growth, or a pair of 
those absurd whiskers with which the faces 
of some of our soldiers were now dis-. 


| graced, and the barber should say he had 


not soap enough to hold out for the whole 
face, but he would shave half of it, would 
the person so shaved be considered as get- 
ting rd of half the grievance ? and more 
especially if the barber shouid say, as in 
the present instance, that although he 
shaved the hair from one side of the face, 
it would grow so much thicker on the 
other, so that there would be precisely the 
same quantity, although only on one side 
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of the face (A general laugh). That was 
really the ca: in the present instance ; 
for, as the hon. baronet (Sir F. Burdett) 
had observed, the removal of the com- 
petition of private wealth would increase 
the power of the treasury. By the 
amended bill, the hon. gent. (Mr. Curwen) 
might get half of his measure, but no part 
of his object. For his part, he was no 
enemy of the influence which the crown 
at present possesses. In considering the 
proper degree of influence for the crown 
to possess, it was necessary to consider the 
antagonist influence which it had tocontend 
with. All manner of persons were usually 
conspiring against the government, and it 
was necessary that government should be 
strong enough to counteract them. As to 
the influence of the crown, it was well 
known that it succeeded to prerogative; 
or if gentlemen wished to see a country 
where no influence was wanted, they 
might turn their eyes to France. In that 
country that influence of the crown was 
unnecessary. If any officer in the customs, 
or any other department, betrayed the 
trust which was reposed in him, he could 
be led out and executed. In such a coun- 
try there was no occasion for the crown 
having influence ; it was sufficient that it 
had power. He considered it most de- 
grading and impolitic for a government to 
comply with every temporary popular 
opinion ; but he thought it more degrading 
still to endeavour to delude the people by 
giving them what was worse than nothing. 
The delusion, however, would not pass. 
The people, he was persuaded, would find 
out the trick, and would not be made to 
take Birmingham counters for sterling gold. 
The preamble, and the first clause of this 
bill, appeared to be merely calculated to 
deceive the people, and make them sup- 
pose that something was done, which was 
in fact not done. The people, to be 
sure, collectively considered, seemed to 
be made only to be duped. They were 
resolved always to be duped by some- 
body. They were duped by those ha- 
ranguers, who told them that eleven 
millions and a half of the public expendi- 
ture might be saved. They were now 
about to be duped by ministers, who were 
ready to pass a bill, holding out a promise 
which ‘could never be realized. As to the 
parental affection which the hon. member 
(Mr. Curwen) had manifested for his bill, 
it was surely of the oddest sort possible ; 
for it was for a child not his own. The 
child was a perfect changeling, with no 
Vou. XIV. 
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resemblance to the former either in fea- 
tures or colour. 

Qui color albus erat, nunc est contrarius albo. 

It must have been got by a negro slave. 
The indifference too of the hon. gentleman 
between this and the original bill, was not 
less extraordinary. It was much the same 
as ina case that he remembered of a gen- 
tleman who made proposals in a family 
where there were several daughters, and 
when the father inquired which of his 
daughters it was that was honoured with 
his choice, replied, “ just which you 
please.” Upon which the father was said 
to have replied, very properly, ‘ since 
you are so indifferent, I think it may as’ 
well be neither.’ The case however was 
stronger here, daughters may differ widely ; 
but they cannot properly be said to be 
contrary or opposite. “ Substantia sub- 
stantia non contrariatur.”’ Whereas these 
bills were in that state of opposition as to 
be mutually destructive of each other. 
But the hon. mover was determined to 
have a bill, and provided he succeeded in 
that object, it seemed to be no part of his 
consideration what the bill was. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer felt ex- 
treme surprise that the gentlemen who in 
former stages of this bill professed them- 
selves its supporters, should now evince a 
disapprobation of it as not tending to effect 
what they had first in view. In this pars 
ticular, the character imputed to it in its 
present state was an extremely unjust one ; 
and the hon. gent. who first introduced it, 
however he might feel disappointed in not 
carrying all his object into effect, yet acted 
with perfect consistency in assenting to it 
even in its presentshape. What some gen- 
tlemen had said as to its not being ade- 
quate to the suppression of what was in- 
tended by the hon. gent., he did not really 
comprehend. The hon. gent. who ori- 
ginated the measure, had been himself 
convinced of the propriety of leaving out 
the oath, and therefore he thought that the 
amendments which he had proposed to the 
bill, were by no means of the nature 
that had been ascribed to them. The 
only material amendment in which the 
hon. member did not concur, was in the 
insertion of the word “ express” as to the 
agreements respecting offices. He could 
say most sincerely that he had no other 
object in this amendment, than preventing 
persons from innocently incurring severe 
penalties. He so little thought that his 
amendments deserved the character which 
had been given of them, that those who 

$T 
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originally supported the bill, and now op- 
posed it, exposed themselves in his opi- 
nion, to the imputation of never having 
been sincere friends to the bill, and seizing 
hold of the first pretence to vote against it. 
The right hon. gent. who spoke last had 
said a great deal, to shew that the bill was 
not calculated to answer its avowed end. 
He would ask, if a preamble such as that 
of the bill in question, pledging partia- 
ment against corruption, and all species of 
the corrupt traffic, was nothing? Was it 
of no importance, that the bill should in 
its declaratory part make those matters 
clear respecting the bribery laws, on 
which, among considerable authorities 
hitherto, there had been considerable 
variance? As to the introduction of the 
oath, he thought that the difficulties, the 
practical difficulties, resulting from it, 
seemed to be admitted even by the right 
hon. gent. who spoke last. He thought, 
however, he had no good reason to be 
satisfied with the rather uncandid manner 
in which he had been treated. Gentlemen 
secmed to have agreed in the principle of 
this bill, for no other purpose than to have 
a pretence for giving him e vexatious op- 
position in the committee, to whatever 
amendment he might, as a member, have 
felt it his duty to propose. With regard 
to the hon. mover of the bill, he regretted 
aincerely if he bad failed in satisfying that 
gentleman ef the sincerity of his support 
of the principle of the bill, He would 
again assure him of the sincerity of the 
motives which had actuated him through- 
out. He respected public opinion, as 
much as any gentleman, and endeavoured 
to act in consonance to it; though he 
believed, had he gone to the full extent in 
support of the bill in its original form, he 
would not have succeeded in satisfying 
popular clamour. Those parts of the bill, 
as it originally stood, which appeared to 
him to be productive of great practical 
difficulties, he had opposed, and now that 
the house had agreed with him in removing 
those objectionable parts, he. sincerely 
thought that the bill in its present shape 
was calculated to do much good, and that 
it might now be safely passed into a law, 

Mr. Tierney agreed with the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, that before the house 
would rise that night, some one or other 
of its members would be exposed to impu- 
tations for insincerity of conduct in the pro- 
gress of the bill then pending. He would 
not attempt to anticipate the public opi- 
pion, or say who would be the objects of 
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their censure; and he thought that the 
right hon. gent. would have done well if 
he had acted in the same way, and abstain- 
ed from those insinuations against the sin- 
cerity of others, when, perhaps his own 
might be equally questionable. When 
his hon. friend introduced the present bill, 
he confessed he hailed it as.a source of real 
good to the best interests of the country ; 
but since that period, the bill had under- 
gone such changes, it had been so mutilat- 
ed and defaced that its very principle was 
essentially altered, and consequently its 
operation and end must be widely different. 
He denied therefore that he was justly 
liable to any charge of inconsistency for. 
now voting against the bill, for what he 
had originally supported was not that which 
he now opposed, and that was the reason 
why he opposed it. If his hon. friend 
meant, however, altered as it had been, to 
support the bill, he trusted he would do 
him justice as to the motives, that in- 
fluenced him to oppose it. Ue had never 
been absent in any one siage of its pro- 
gress, and now that he saw in what shape 
the bill was about to go out to the public, 
he must decline having any part whatever 
in passing upon them so gross and mis- 
chievous a delusion. In the first clause 
of the bill, as introduced by bis hon. 
friend, the giver and taker of a bribe were 
placed on acomplete equality, as to the 
penalty of 500/. In the present bill not 
a syllable of that clause survived ; and all 
that was given in exchange for it was— 
what? A new preamble, which was 
not worth sixpence, its spirit being done 
away by the enactments which accompa, 
nied it. He would ask, was the omission 
of such a clause no material alteration in 
the nature of the bill? But the truth of 
it was, the right hon. gent. through the 
whole progress of the bill betrayed a 
great anxiety to throw a shield round the 
members of that house; there was no 
scruple in dealing out punishments to the 
electors, as the baser part, but there was 
manifested upon all occasions a wonderful 


jealousy for protection of the elected. 


Now, unfortunately, whatever was the 
cause, the public did not think precisely 
in that way. They did not think the 
members of that house, altogether above 
punishment. And though he never was, 
nor would be, the slave of popular cla- 
mour, he hoped he should never be back- 
ward in paying due respect to the fair and 
legitimate expression ef public opinion; 
for, after all, it was the tribunal befor 
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which that house was ultimately to be 
tried ; and it must not be forgotten, that 
what gave rise to that bill was a disclosure, 
which led to a confession upon both sides 
of that house, of the existence of corrupt 
practices in procuring seats in that house. 
This was not a circumstance calculated to 
lull the suspicions of the public, but ra- 
ther to make them look to their proceed- 
ings on that bill with great jealousy. The 
right hon. gent. who had thrown out such 
sly hints against the sincerity of others, 
had brought his own to rather a queer 
trial in the committee. He was a friend 
to the bill, and the moment he got it into 
the committee, he never stopped till he 
succeeded in making it as unlike the mea- 
sure he professed to befriend as any mea- 
sure could possibly be. The bil} went into 
the commiitee with the clause of penalty ; 
the clause respecting the wath, and that 
regarding the agreement for the grant of 
office; and before it is allowed to come 
out of it, the right hon. gent. had de- 
prived it of altogether; penalty, oath, and 
office. As for the preamble, notwithstand- 
ing the fine edlogium the right hon. geht. 
had passed upon it, he thought it amount- 
ed to neither more nor less than nothing; 
the Bribery Act would not be carried into 
effect by it—and why? Because that 
might go to alfect members as well as vo- 
ters, and there was no saying too much 
about the tenderness the right hon. gent. 
manifested for the former, though, to be 
sure, it was a fine thing to talk big of 
mulcting a minister in the penalty of 
1,000/. as if such a fine could be pre- 
ventive. But this was of a character with 
the rest, and was only throwing a shield 
about the members; and yet if the sin- 
cerity of the right hon. gent. was ap- 
pealed ‘to, it might be difficult for him to 
account why there should be any difler- 
ence between the elected and the electors; 
why the same offence in either, mutatis 
mutandis, should not be visited with the 
same kind of punishment? Why they | 
both should not be put upon the same | 
footing?) Or why what was a misdemeanor 
in the elector should not also be a misde- 
meanor in the elected? Another material 
alteration in the bill was, that as it origi- | 
nally stood, the grant of office was made | 
an offence like every other gift, and he | 
could not see why the gift of office should | 
not be considered as criminal as the gift 

of money, where the intention was the 

same. But the right hon. gent. insisted 


‘tpon the introduction ‘of the word “ ex- 





press,” which did away the whole force 
and use of the clause. When that right 
hon. gent. acted as a ‘new reformer re- 
cently, he took a diflerent course with re- 
spect to his own measure. (Here Mr. 
Tierney read the passages from Mr. Per= 
ceval’s Bill to prevent the Sale of Offices, 
and observed, that the term “ express” 
was not included in that bill, nor ought not 
in the present].—But he could not be- 
lieve it possible, that the right hon. gent. 
really meant to prevent the Sale of Seats 
in that house, as his conduct in the treat- 
ment of that Bill was totally irreconcilable 
with such an intention; and as to his (Mr. 
Tierney’s) sincerity, he eould only say, 
that wishing well as he did to the bill of 
his hon. friend, he must wish ill te the 
present one of the right hon. gentleman. 
He again adverted to the preamble, and 
said, there was nothing in it; it was joking 
with the public; it was laughing in their 
faces, and giving them more than pretence 
for saying to that house what Dr. Johnson 
said to Macpherson, “ Hereafter I shall be 
more inclined to believe what you shall 
prove than what you shall say.”’—They 
indeed, said a great deal in all conscience, 
and it was now time for them to do some=- 
thing. The public had observed the 
course they had taken during the session, 
and would not be inattentive to the man- 
ner in which they would close their career. 
As to the right hon. gent.’s opposition, he 
believed it to be a government measvre, 
and meant nothing personal towards that 
right hon. gent. Though bis hon. friend 
was deserving of great praise for having 
introduced the bill, yet, after the altera- 
tions it had undergone, it would do him 
now but little credit; and he would ad- 
vise him to take care that it should go out 
to the world not as his, but as the measure 
of the right hon. gentleman. For the 
reasons he had ‘stated, he musi oppose the 
bill. 

_ Mr. Wilberforce said a few words against 
the bill. He thought that if the bill was 
suffered to pass, it would stand in the way 
of something better, and that on the other 
hand, if it was thrown out, something 
more effectual would be substituted in its 
place. Besides, if it did pass, there weré 
some who might think that enough would 
then have been done. 

The gallery was then cleared for a di+ 
vision; when we understand, three divi 
sions took place. The first on the thit 
reading— 
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Ayes ----------+- 98 
Noes --------.--- 83 


Majority forthe third reading —15 
The second that the Bill do pass— 


Ayes---"---+--+--- 07 
Noes -------+----- 85 
Majority ---------- ah? 


The following Amendment was pro- 
posed by lord Folkestone, as the proper 
preamble to Mr. Curwen’s Bill :—*« A Bill 
for more eflectually preventing the Sale of 
Seats in Pariiament, for Money ; and for 
promoting a Mcnopoiy thereof to the 
Treasury by the means of Patronage.” 


For the original 'Titie - - - - 133 

For lord Foikestone’s Amend- 
ment ----2+--+-+---e-6 28 

Majority----------- 105 


List of the Minority. 
Abercromby, Jas. Latouche, J. 
Barham, J. F. Lloyd, sir E. P. 
Brand, hon. T. Lyttleton, hon. W. H. 
Browne, Anthony Madocks, W. A. 
Burdett, sir F. Martin, H. 


Colborne, N. W.R. Maxwell, W. 
Combe, H. C. Milner, sir W. 
Creevey, Tho. Milton, lord 


Cuthbert, J. R. 
Ferguson, R. C. 
Folkestone, lord 
Hall, sir J. 
Horner, Francis 
Hughes, W. L. 
Hutchinson, C. H. 


Parnell, H. 

Smith, W. 
Tavistock, marq. of 
Tayior, W. 

Tracy, H. 

Wardle, G. L. 
Western, C. C. 





HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Tuesday, June 13. 


[Sate or Osrices Prevention Bytt.] 
On the order of the day for the third read- 
ing of this bill, 

Earl Grosvenor complained, that the table 
was loaded at the end of the session with 
a great number of bills, each of which was 
of infinite importance, but so crowded 
together, that it was quite impossible for 
any noble lord, if he possessed ten times 
the faculties belonging to onr nature, to 
attend with care to them. Last night a 
bill of the highest importance passed sub 
silentio, though it contained clauses most 
obnoxious to the country, respecting which 
it legislated; he meant the bill for drain- 
ing the Bogs of Ireland; a bill which was 
notving more nor less than a plan for en- 
riching private iodividuals at the expence 
of the public at iarge. He considered the 
measure to be the beginning of a similar 
project intended for this country. But he 
then gave notice, that if the like should be 
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attempted, he would give it every opposi- 
tion in his power. With respect to the 
bill immediately under discussion, he 
thought it highly improper that the sale 
of the places of the Band of Gentlemen 
Pensioners, and that of Commissions in 
the Army, should be continued. His lord- 
ship also adverted to the same principle 
being recognized respecting the sale and 
purchase of Offices in the Law, which he 
consideredas poisoning thesource of justice, 

The Lord Chancellor accounted for the 
crowded table, and the number of bills 
upon it at the close of the session, by the 
number that the commons had passed at 
that period. But his lordship observed, 
that in all times it had been the same case 
according to the number and proportion 
of bills before them. As to the transfer 
and disposal of Law Offices, he believed 
there was not on record an instance where 
the patronage bestowed on the Keeper of 
the Great Seal had been abused, from the 
Revolution to the present hour, although 
that patronage was a main link in the chain 
that fitted each noble person who preceded 
him in offiee during that period, to have 
the personal means of holding rank con- 
sistently and suitably with others of their 
lordships. As to the sale of Commissions 
in the army, he was of opinion, that in- 
stead of injuring, it benefited the army by 
preventing the admission of improper per- 
sons to hold rank therein. 

The Earl of Rosslyn defended both the 
principle and the detail of the bill, and 
supported it strenuously. 

Lord Redesdale perfectly coincided in 
the sentiments of his noble and learned 
friend, and contended that the Sale of 
Commissions under proper regulations, was 
rather beneficial to the army than preju- 
dicial. It prevented adventurers from en- 
grossing Commissions, and ensured to the 
army men of rank, respectability end con- 
sideration. 

The bill was then read a third time, and 
passed. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Tuesday, June 13. 


[Scotcn Jupicature Bitz.) Lord Bin- 
ning brought up the report from the 
Committee on the Scotch Judicature bill. 

Mr. Horner spoke at considerable length 
upon a great and oppressive defect exist- 
ing in the mode of proceeding in the court 
of session in Scotland, and for which this 
bill afforded no remedy ; notwithstanding 
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that the subject had occupied so much of 
the deliberation of the house of lords, both 
in a former and the present session. This 
defect was the necessity under which 
suitors were placed, when answering the 
allegations of their opponents, of first tak- 
ing out copies of all the elaborate plead- 
ings required to be entered by the other 
side, as records of the court, before they 
could proceed to any replication by plea 
or evidence. ‘These pleadings, in some 
instances that came within his own know- 
ledge, amounted to a volume of 1500 
pages, the copy of each of which required 
the signature of an officer of the court, 
who must receive a fee upon each: and 
he had known instances where though the 
sum in litigation did not exceed 200/. or 
4001. the iees of court alone amounted to 
500/. or 700:, and one in such case to 15001. 
Such an arrsagement had long prevailed 
in the practice of the Scotch courts, for 
no other reason that he could see, than to 
create a revenue forthe Scotch law of- 
ficers; but ic was a bar in the pursuit of 
justice wholly insurmountable to all suitors 
in ordinary circuistances; and even where 
a suitor was successful, and his »ntagonist 
chose to appeal to the house of lords, the 
parties could not proceed thither without 
taking out complete copies of the proceed- 
ings in the courts below, although not of 
the least use to them, nor competent to 
furnish any new light to his advocates 
before the higher tribunal. The hon. and 
learned member forcibly urged the neces- 
sity of easing the people of Scotland from 
that intolerable tax on the legal justice of 
their country, on the necessity of assimi- 
lating the proceedings there to those in 
England, and of extending thither the ad- 
vantage of trial by jury in civil cases; and 
he thought this bill ought not to pass the 
house without such an amelioration of the 
judicature it purported to amend. 

Mr. R. Dundas said, that a measure 
such as that recommended by the hon. and 
learned member could not be adopted, 
without a most important alteration in the 
legal practice of Scotland for 300 years, 
and therefore the house ought not precipi- 
tately to adopt any such proceedings, but 
wait deliberately, to hear the final opi- 
nions of the commissioners appointed to 
discuss the subject, and to examine it in 
all its bearings ; and he knew that there 
were many of the highest legal authorities 
in Scotland, who differed in opinion on the 
subject. 

_ Mr, Abercrombie admitted that the house 





should do nothing precipitately on the sub- 
ject; but he was at a loss where to cast 
the blame, for the delay which had taken 
piace in not bringing forward the final re- 
port of those commissioners to examine 
this subject ; for whose appointment a bill 
passed late in the last session, although 
the commission was not signed by his ma- 
jesty until last January. He understood 
that a majority of three commissioners were 
in favour of the alteration suggested by 
his hon. and learned friend; and that 
the only point on which they had not 
yet been able to make up their minds, 
was how the officers were to be compen- 
sated for the loss of fees that must accrue 
from the alteration. ‘They had, indeed, 
suggested the transferring those fees to 
another quarter, but one equally objection- 
able with that on which they were now 
imposed. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer supported 
the opinion of Mr. Dundas as to the deli- 
berate caution with which any alteration 
should be attempted in legal proceedings 
so long established. He admitted that it 
was desirable to extend to Scotland the 
trial by jury, but this only provided it was 
agreeable to those most concerned, and 
who best understood the usage and feeling 
of the country. 

The Bill was then passed. 

[Foreicn Property IN THE Funps.] 
Mr. Howorth—Sir, The subject to which I 
am requesting your attention was under 
discussion in the session of 1806. I must 
observe however, that, although it has 
been discussed,* parliament has not been 
cailed upon to pronounce a direct opinion 
upon it. The motion then made for that 
purpose, was set aside on a point of 
form: my object is, to revive the question 
concerniag the exe:nption granted to fo- 
reigners, holding stock in our funds, and 
not resident in the king’s dominions, and 
to place the property of such foreigners, 
upon the saine footing with that of his ma- 
jesty’s subjects. By an act passed in the 
46 Geo. III. duties of ten per cent. were 
granted upon the dividends payable out 
of the public funds. In that act a clause 
was inserted, to exempt the property of 
foreigners residing abroad, from these du- 
ties; by the returns from the tax office it 
appears, that the average of the annual 
amount of this exemption, is about 65,0001. 
exclusive of foreign property in bank 
stock, of which no returns are made. It 
will not be argued that a saving of 60, or 
70,000/, a year, to a country already in 
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debt upwards of 600 millions, and in the en- 
ormous annual expenditure of 80 millions, is 
immaterial. It is only in comparison with 
our debts and our expences, that this, or 
any other saving, can be called inconside- 
rable ; even they who live on the public 
income have an interest in improving it, 
much more so have they, who are forced 
to pay it, who are harassed by the exac- 
tion, and crushed by the amount, of the 
taxes. The first question which presents 
itself is the policy of granting this exemp- 
tion; that is, whether the loss the revenue 
suffers, and the abuse and inconvenience 
which attends it, is compensated for by 
the inducement it offers to foreigners, to 
invest their property in our funds. In 
order to weigh this correctly, we must ad- 
vert to the state of our funds: we shall 
there find, that the interruption of foreign 
commerce, and other circumstances con- 
nected with it, have diverted a great part 
of the commercial capital of this country 
from its usual channel, and that an influx 
of idle money is forced into the stocks, 
for want of betier employment. This, 
Sir, with the constant demand created by 
the sinking fund, has produced such a rise 
in our stock market, that brokers find a 
difficulty in executing orders to any large 
amount, so much greater is the proportion 
of buyers, to that of sellers. In illustra- 
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tion of this I would bring to the recollec- 
tion of the house, the terms on which the | 
Chancelior of the Exchequer negociated | 
the last loan, at £4. 12s. 10d. per cent., | 
arate of interest, as he justly expressed 
it, at which money has rarely been bor- 
rowed by the public. Why then it ap- 
pears that we derive no advantage from 
inviting foreigners to invest in our funds: 
but if we did, is there any probability of 
our Josing it? Is any hon. member pre- 
pared to state where foreigners can deposit 
their property with equal convenience, 
with equal advantage, or with any thing 
like equal security ? Infact, we are paying 
a high rate of interest to foreigners, for 
money which we can make no use of, 
with this additional injury, of paying that 
interest, not in exports, which might be- 
netit our manufacturers, but in bullion, 
draining the country annually of nearly a 
inillion sterling in gold and silver. ‘The 
exportation of bullion is a growing evil, 
and arrived at a height which calls for the 
serious attention of government. The 
next object for consideration, is, the abuse 
which attends this clause of exemption ; it 
ig true the act has provided an oath, and a | 
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penalty, to guard it from fraud, but the 
temptation which the facility of evasion af 
fords, and the difficulty, I may almost say the 
impossibility, of detection, renders ithigh- 
ly probable, that under the pretended 
name of foreign stockholders, considerable 
defalcations of revenue take place. I would 
ask for whom are we making these sacri- 
fices! For men who spend their property 
in other countries. It is curious to remark, 
ifan alien resides in England you tax him, 
but, if abroad, you grant him an exemp- 
tion. By this clause, you are taxing your 
friends to support your enemies, you tax 
your own subjects to throw it away upon 
foreigners, you harass the already over- 
burthened people of this country with 
an additional taxation of nearly 70,0001, 
annually, to make up the deficiency 
occasioned by this clause of exemption, 
which, as far as it goes, isa supply to the 
enemy; you help to fill a spunge which 
Buonaparté squeezes at his pleasure. 
What is the return you meet with for this 
indulgence? *¢mplacable confiscation of 
British property in every part of the 
globe. But, Sir, it has been argued, that 
the property of Foreigners in our funds 
ought not to be taxed, because the pro- 
prietors are not represented in parliament, 
The stockholders of this country have 
one common interest in the funds, and 
perhaps no property in this country is more 
fully represented: the Alien stockholder 
is in the proportion of about one to thirty. 
Can there bea doubt then that the property 
of Aliens in our funds, is virtually as effhi- 
ciently represented, as if they were resis 
dent in this country? What is the situation 
in which aforeign stockbolder stands ? By 
becoming a purchaser in our funds, he 
places himself in the situation of the original 
subscriber, subject to the same conditions, 
liable to the same contingencies, standing 
precisely in the shoesef the party from 
whom he purchased. The incidental cir- 
cumstance ofan Alien’s purchasing English 
stock, neithercan,nor ought to change the 
condition of the stock; for, carry this 
to its full extent. Suppose the whole na- 
tional debt was held by Foreigners, it 
would, under this clause of exemption, un- 
dermine the whole contribution raised by 
this tax; that is, you must then pay the 
subjects of Buonaparté eleven or twelve 
millions a year, to help him to carry on 
awar, by which he hopes not merely to 
conquer, but to annihilate this kingdom 
With regard té justice and good faith it 
may be insisted on, that the principle of 
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exemption having been in fact admitted 
by parliament, has produced a confidence, 
which ought not to be disappointed. Sir, 
J would not betray any confidence, 1 
would not break any faith, [ would not 
take them by surprize, for, considering 
the Alien stockholder as a mere money 
lender to suit his own convenience, | would 
give him timely notice of the terms on 
which | would receive his money, leaving 
it to his option afterwards to consult his 
own convenience. With this prospective 
view | move, “ That this house should 
early in the next session of parliament 
take into consideration the expediency of 
discontinuing from and afier the 5th day 
of April next 1810, so much of the 
clause of 46 Geo. II. as provides an ex- 
emption for the duties on the annuities, 
dividends, and shares, &c. &c.’’ 

Mr. A. Baring contended, that the 
saving of the comparatively trifling sum 
of 60,0001. a year should not be put in 
competition with the character which this 
country had always maintained for honour 
and good faith, and which enabled it to 
draw its resources even from those nations 
with which it might be at war. 

Sir T. Turton maintained that the taxing 
of the funded property of foreigners, was 
perfectly consistent with justice and po- 
licy. The only point upon which there 
could be a doubt was, whether the funds | 
aught to have been taxed at all; but this 
having been determined in the affirmative, 
there was noreason why foreigners should 
not be placed on a footing with the subjects 
of this country. 

Mr. Fuller thought, that as the property 
af these foreigners was protected, as well 
as our own, at an immense expence of 
blood and treasure, it was but fair that 
they should bear a share of the burden. 
There were a number of foreigners who 
got their living in this country ; and some 
who were even said to make their 6,000/. 
a year by warbling and pleasing people’s 
ears: in God’s name let them have it, 
if people chose to give it them; but 
when we were compared to a ship in dis- 
tress, and not knowing where to look 
for new taxcs, he thought we should make 
them pay something for the protection of 
their property. 

Mr. Hawkins Browne considered that 
imposing this tax;would bea breach of 
public faith, and that even taxing those 
who should hereafter purchase in our 
funds would be impolitic and unwise. | 
He gould only consider foreigners as | 
Hable to personal taxation. ; 








The Chancellor of the Exchequer felt him- 
self bound to oppose the motion. Such a 
Resolution as was now moved, to undertake 
a future consideration of the subject, 
would not be binding on the house, or a 
sufticient warning to the stockholder, and 
therefore he could see no necessity for 
now entertaining it. Whenever this ques- 
tion came to be discussed, it would not be 
on the point of conventency to the revenue, 
but of justice. When the subject was 
formerly agitated, the difficulty that oc- 
curred to him was, what distinction ought 
to be drawn between the British subject 


‘and the foreigner, and he could not see 


why the latter ought to be exempted 
from bearing a part of the public burden 
with the former. The pledge of parlia- 
ment had been misunderstood. It was 
that the funded property, which was most 
easily come at, should not be made the 
prominent object of taxation, and not but 
when it was taxed in general with every 
other species of property in the country, 
he could see no ground for imposing it 
altogether on British subjects. He would 
not however enter into the discussion of 
the subject now. At this late period of 
the session, when it was said the house 
ought not to be called on for a decision, he 
thought it equally inconsistent to call on 
them for a pledge, which was to bind 
them next session. It was therefore the 
impropriety of the time, which called on 
him to oppose the motion. 

Mr. Yierney said this question had free 
quently been agitated, and always de- 
cided in favour of the foreigner. ‘The fo- 
reigner would think, if we made him pay. 
the income tax now, we only spared him 
formerly, because, when property was 
only taxed at the rate of five per cent. 
it was not worth while to make him liable 
to its operation. But now that it amount. 
ed to ten per cent. it appeared to us an 
object of importance, and that circum- 
stance annihilated our pity. He thought 
such a change in eur conduct would ope- 
rate to our disadvantage, as a similar step 
did formerly against France. He did 
not think the foreigner who had placed 
his fortune in our funds, relying on the 
good faith of the country, ought to be 
forced to pay the income tax, or sell out 
at a great loss; but he had no objection 
to the duty being imposed on all future 
purchases. 

Mr. Dent thought foreigners, in depo- 
siting their money in our funds, consulted 
their own interest only, and therefore ought 


i to he liable to the income tax. 








———— 
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Mr. H. Thornton spoke on the same 
side. 

Mr. Howorth in reply said: The hon. 
member on the same bench (Mr. Baring) 
having admitted (and few are more con- 
versant in business of this nature), that it 
is not to our advantage to grant these ex- 
emptions, and having expressed his belief, 
that should they be removed, it would not 
occasion any change of stockhoiders, has 
granted the impropriety of continuing 
them on the score of policy ; but the hon. 
member’s opposition to the present mo- 
tion, and indeed the whole objections made 


by those members who have spoken on the’ 


subject, are grounded on the supposed 
injustice, and breach of faith to foreign- 
ers, in now withdrawing these exemptions. 
I had hoped that I had met objections of 
this nature in the terms of the motion, and 
that by giving timely notice of our inten- 
tions, we could not fairly be charged with 
injustice or illiberality. In truth we have 
never been bound to foreigners, any more 
than to British subjects, and if upon a plea 
of necessity, you have broke through the 
acts and provisions made in the reign of 
queen Anne, if you have violated all the 
acts from that time to the present dav. 
which have uniformly provided for the 
payment of the dividends at the bank of 
England, without any deduction whatever, 
I would ask upon what principle of justice 
it is, that foreigners should be exempted 
from the effect of a financial resource, 
raised for the support of government, and 
the protection of that property in which 
they have voluntarily, and for their own 
convenience, become proprietors; their 
property is protected, and they are bound 
in justice to contribute their share of the 
expence of that protection. The right 
hon. the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
seems indisposed to commit himself to 
any pledge on the subject, at this late 
period of the session, and as the subject is 
important, I am not desirous of pressing it 
to a decision now. | shall therefore beg 
leave to withdraw the present motion, in- 
tending again to bring it forward at an 
early period of the ensuing session. 

The motion was then withdrawn. 

[Amertca.] Lord H. Petty rose, pur- 
guant to notice, to move for certain Papers 
relating to the attack on the Chesapeake, 
in addition to those already on the table. 
The Instructions given to Mr. Erskine on 
that subject he thought ought to be pro- 
duced, as well as the communication he 
must necessarily have made to govern- 
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ment, explaining the motives for his re. 
cent conduct; for without them, no judg. 
ment could be formed of the degree in 
which he had violated his Instructions, or, 
indeed, of the general conduct of the Ame- 
rican government. If the right hon. se- 
cretary, from information which he might , 
possess, should state to the house, that the 
Instructions given to that gentleman could 
not be made public without detriment to 
the public service, he would not press his 
motion for the present; but the ¢ommuni- 
cation from Mr. Erskine, in which he as- 
signed his motives for making those ar- 
rangements with America, which had ex- 
cited so much attention, he thought of 
such importance, that it ought to be imme- 
diately laid on their table. The noble 
lord concluded by moving, ‘ That there 
be laid before the house a copy of the 
Instructions given to Mr. Erskine on the 
subject of the Attack on the Chesapeake, 
as also any communication that his ma- 
jesty’s ministers might be possessed of 
from Mr. Erskine, explaining his motives 
for making the late arrangements with 
America.” 

Mr. Secretary Canning thought the rea- 
sons he should give for not concurring 
with the motion would be satisfactory to 
the noble lord. It had been rumoured 
abroad that Mr. Erskine had not departed 
from his Instructions: he thought it was 
proper to prove to this country, to Ame- 
rica and to the world, that such a report 
was not founded in fact. ‘he fact whe- 
ther the arrangements he had made, were 
or were not in conformity tothe Instruc- 
tions he had received, was the point in 
question. The papers already produced 
were, he thought, suilicient to substantiate 
the fact of Mr. Erskine’s having gone be- 
yond his Instructions. He had, indeed, the 
admission of the noble lord, that the ar- 
rangement was coucluded without due au- 
thority. This was the main point which go- 
verument, i justification of the measures 
they were under the necessity of adopting, 
were anxious to establish. All farther dis- 
cussion of the subject at this moment, would 
not only be attended witi inconveniences, 
too obvious to put him under the necessity 
of repeating them, but might possibly en- 
danger the success of ulterior arrange- 
ments, The point necessary to establish 
was, that the Instructions were not fel- 
lowed, and of that the noble lord seemed 
convinced. With respect to the conduct 
of Mr. Erskine, nothing was said of it but 
what the absolute necessity of the case ex- 
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torted from government. The proceed- 
ings of that gentleman were productive of 


very great embarrassment to his majesty’s | 


ministers. On the very day that his last 
dispatch was dated, the arrangement 
which he took upon himself to make with 
the American government was made pub- 
lic in that country ; and in the course 
of afew days after, property to the amount. 
of many millions was probably loaded tor 
this country. The noble lord supposed 
that some verbal assurances were obtained 
bv Mr. Erskine, to the effect of the sti- 
pulations contained in his instructions. 
That was a point upon which he could not 
be expected to satisfy the noble lord; but 
if any soch assurances had been obtained, 
they must have been of so Satisfactory a 
nature, as to induce government to act 
upon the faith of them p ading any ulie- 
rio security. They must have been such 
as to induce ministers to acquiesce in an 
arraigement contrary to the principles by 
which it was to be defined ‘That this was 
not the case it would uot be difficult to 
infer trom the circumstance of govern- 
ment being compelled to disown the ar- 


, rangement. He hoped the house and the 


country would believe, that if the three 
points which Mr. Erskine was instructed 
to require bad been obtained, there exist- 
ed in his majesty’s councils a disposition 
to permit the neutral to carry into eflect 
by himself. the principle of the departure 
from the Orders in Council, and not to re- 
sort to the harsher measure. That the 
first of these three points was not obtained 
was evident from the papers on ihe ta- 
ble. ‘This was in fact the most impor- 
tant; it was the sine gua non of the arrange- 
ment, that America should maintain her 
non-iniercourse system. against France. 
The third stipulation was not even touched 
upon. This, though of considerable im- 
portance, was not of that paramount con- 
sequence that the first was. Government 
had the right and the power to prevent 
neutrals from trading with France, and it 
was mere matter of courtesy to propose 
any arrangement to the American govern- 
ment on the subject. Now, let the house 
see in what a situation the relations between 
this country and America might be placed 
in consequence of this arrangement. The 
Non-Intercourse Act was to expire on the 
20th of May, and, in the arrangement of 
Mr. Erskine, there was no stipulation for 
re-enacting it, as against France; so that 
our Orders in Council might be rescinded 
at the very moment that the trade between 
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France and the United States might be 
perfectly open. ‘The better half of the 
agreement into which Mr. Erskine was 
authorized to enter into with America 
was, that she should shut her ports against 
France, and this could only be done by her 
reviving the non-intercourse system as 
against that power. ‘There’ was another 
question of a curious sort respecting the 
Non-Intercourse Act. When this country 
determined to. make atonement for the in- 
jury committed against America in the 
affair of the Chesapeake, it proposed, 
through the medium of Mr. Rose, that the 
proclaination for excluding British ships 
of war from the waters and havens of the 
United States, should be recatled: this was 
refused. Any power receiving an injury 
from another, with whom she is in friendly 
intercourse, has certainly a right to call for 
atonement for that injury: but if without 
waiting to see whether it will be granted 
or dented, she takes her retaliation into her 
own hands, her right to atonement from 
that instant ceases. America, therefure, 
in resorting to retaliation, sided pro tanio, 
with France. Upon the change of the 
executive government in America, it was 
understood, that there was a disposition in 
the new goverument to come to an imme- 
diate arrangement on the subject of the 
Chesapeake. The proposal was therefore 
renewed. How that proposition was re- 
ceived by the secretary of the American 
government was evident from the corres- 
pondence that was published. How far 
that gentleman was disposed to re-esta- 
blish the former relations between the two 
countries; how far he was inclined to 
strew the path of reconciliation with 
flowers, any Englishman who read_ that 
gentleman’s note might judge. By Mr. 
Erskine’s arrangement, our Orders in Coun- 
cil were to be rescinded (they are so in 
fact at this moment, for they cannot be 
put in force as against America for a li- 
mited period ;) and this great price was to 
be paid—for what? Why, for six weeks 
liberty to trade with America. If this 
agreement had been transmitted to govern- 
ment for its approbation, no disclosure 
would have been made on the subject. 
But government was under the necessity 
of coming to some determination on the 
subject within 24 hours; and being re- 
solved not to sanction it, it was necessary 
to make the disclosure contained in the 
papers on the table, particularly as it was 
said, that the arrangement was agreeable 
to the Instructions te Mr. Erskine. But 
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these reasons would not justify any farther 
disclosure ; such disclosure might preju- 
dice existing or future negociations, and 
embarrass that ulterior arrangement, which 
he hoped would be terminated satisfac- 
torily. There was another point in Mr. 
Erskine’s Instructions to which he found it 
necessary to allude. He was instructed to 
procure an interdict of all commerce, as 
well between Holland as France; for upon 
what plea could the former be entitled to 
any exemption? If she were a dependent 
power, she must follow the fate of Krance. 
If she were an independent power, and still 
submitted to the dictates of France, she 
was the more blameable, and was there- 
fore the less an object of indulgence. 
How these instructions were fulfilled, 
would appear from the correspondence of 
Mr. Erskine already before the house. 
He must have known that Holland was 
exempted from the operation of the Non- 
Intercourse Act. But it had been suggested 
that he might have had private assurances, 
that Holland would be placed on the same 
footing as France. What! after it was 
specifically stated in the formal act, that 
it was not to extend to Holland! But 
doubts were entertained as to its being ap- 


- plied to the kingdom of Italy, the iron 


crown of which sits on the head of the 
ruler of France! If any doubt existed that 
Mr. Erskine had gone the full length of 
the concessions he was authorized to make, 
without obtaining the whole three, nay, 
not even one of the points he was instruct- 
ed to demand, the person who entertained, 
such doubt had only to read the papers 
already before the house. If these did 
not remove it, nothing that he could say 
or produce would. He felt himself under 
the necessity of opposing the motion for 
the reasons he set out with stating. This 
was not the proper time to enter into the 
discussion of the policy of the arrangement 
with America; and as the pending nego- 
ciation might be prejudiced by further 
disclosure, he trusted the noble lord would 
see the impropriety of granting the papers 
he called for. 

Mr. Morris vindicated the conduct of 
his relative, Mr. Erkine, and abstained 
from making that reply to the right hon. 

ent. which his speech seemed to call for, 
fest such reply might call forth a discus- 
sion tending in the slightest degree to in- 


.terrupt that system of conciliation now 


likely to take place between the two coun- 
tries. 
Mr. Marryatt thought the motion, as far 





as it concerned the affair of the Chesa- 
peake, totally irrelevant to the present 


juncture. With respect to the dispatch, 


he thought if it were produced, that so 
ought the answer of his majesty’s minis. 
ters, in order that the house might have 
sufficient evidence whereon to found its 
decision, 

Mr: A. Baring entered into a detail of 
our correspondence and intercourse with 
America. He thought Mr. Erskine mus¢ 
have obtained some substantial concession 
to the demands of England, with which we 
were at present unacquainted, and on which 
he grounded his treaty. 

Mr. Stephen combated the arguments in 
favour of the motion. He was of opinion 
that America, in all her proceedings, had 
no wish to promote an impartial course 
with respect to France and this country, 
It was the business of that house to take 
care lest France should triumph in these 
negotiations, and lest England should now 
sanction decrees which she had before 
arraigned, and desert measures to which 
she had at other periods given her sup- 
port. Ataill events, in his opinion, discus- 
sions in that house could not tend at the 
present Crisis to promote amity between 
the countries. 

Lord H. Petiy declared, that as a partial 
disclosure had already been made on this 
subject, all he wanted, both for the sake of 
public utility and private justice, was, that 
such disclosure might be made as ample as 
possible. {t had appeared, however, from 
the speech cf the right hon. gent., that a 
negotiation was now pending, to whicli 
such disclosure might prove dangerous. 
Since this was the case, he was willing for 
the present to withdraw his motion, until 
a disclosure could be made without diili« 
culty on the subject. 

The motion was withdrawn. 

[Sinecure Praces.] Lord  Ossulston 
moved asa Resolution, (after a short conver- 
sation upon the point of Order betweenthe 
Speaker, lord Voikestone, an:| the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer), “ That it is the opi- 
nion of the house, that the existence of 
Sinecure Offices, and Offices executed by 
deputy, is unnecessary, and inexpedient 
as ameans of remunerating public sere 
vice :—That Pensions, if granted, as on, 
some occasions it may be proper that 
they should be granted, for more than 
one life, may in all cases supply the place 
of the said offices, and whether granted 
by parliament, er placed at the power of 
the crown, to grant, under limitations with 
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_ respect to amount, and with regulations for 


bringing them under the immediate notice 
of this house, will provide for every object 
to which Sinecures can be usefully ap- 

lied :—That, in pursuance of this prin- 
ciple, _this house will, at the earliest 
period, take into its further most serious 
consideratien, the means of effecting the 
Abolition or Regulation ofall offices of the 
above description, and especially with re- 
spect to such of the said offices the emolu- 
ments of which have increased beyond all 
precedent or expectation at the time they 
were granted, and are capable, from their 
amount, of being applied with material 
benefit to the service of the state." The 
noble lord prefaced his motion, with a 
speech of which no part was audible in the 
gallery. The motion was negatived with- 
out any observation. 

[Caurtty ro Animats’ Bitt.J] On the 
motion for going into a Committee upon 
this bill. 

Mr. Windham said, that his first and ge- 
neral objection to the Bill was, that the 
object of it, however commendable, was 
not such as to become a fit subject of le- 
gislation. For this opinion he had at least 
a pretty strong voucher, in the universal 
practice of mankind down to the present 
moment. In no country had it ever yet 
been attempted to regulate by law the 
conduct of men towards brute animals, ex- 
cept so far as such conduct operated to the 
prejudice of men. The province of crimi- 
nal legislation had hitherto been confined 
to the injuvies sustained by men. ‘This fact, 
though affording a pretty strong presump- 
tion, (sufficient, one should think, to make 
us pause, and not hurry through the house, 
with hardly any discussion, a bill of so 
novel a character,) was yet, he would con- 
fess, not absolutely conciusive. It might 
be right, that ¢ all this should be changed ;’ 
that what was now proposed, shouid be 
done, though it had never been done be- 
fore. But the question was, at least, of 
some importance, and not to be decided 
without more discussion, than had hitherto 
taken place, or could now well be ex- 
pected before the sessions would be at 
aneud. The novelty of the subject, not 
in its details or particular application, but 
in its general character, was a topic not 
brought forward, as an objection, by the 
opposers of the bill, but claimed and in- 
sisted upon by its authors. In a pamph- 
let, circulated with great industry, (and of 
equal authority, as coming from the same 
source with the bill itself,) it was expressly 





stated, and with no small triumph, that 
the bill would form a new cra of legisla- 
tion! Two reflections arose upon this ; 
first, that we ought to take care, to be 
cautious at least, how we began new eras 
of legislation ; secondly, that we ought to 
have a reasonable distrust of the founders 
of such eras, lest they should be a little 
led away by an object of such splendid 
ambition, and be thinking more of them- 
selves than of the credit of the laws or the 
interests of the community, To have done 
that which no one yet had ever thought 
of doing ; to have introduced into legis- 
lation, at this period of the world, what 


-had never yet been found in the laws of 


any country, and that too fora purpose 
of professed humanity, or rather of some- 
thing more than humanity as commonly 
understood and practised ; to be the first 
who had stood up as the champion of the 
rights of brutes, was as marked a, distinc- 
tion, even if it should not turn out, upon 
examination, to be as proud a one, as a 
man could well aspire to. 

The legislature, however, must not be 
carried away with these impulses, of what- 
ever nature they may be, but must con- 
sider soberly and coolly, whether it might 
not be something more than mere indiffer- 
ence or want of thought, that had kept 
men, for so many thousand years, from 
aitempting to introduce this new princi- 
ple, as it was now justly called, of legis- 
lation; and whether, in the attempt at 
present, they might not do far more harm 
ihan good. 

Of the desirableness of the object 
speaking abstraciedly, there could be no 
doubt. As far as wishes went, every man 
must wish, that the sufferings of all ani- 
mated nature were less than they were. 
Why they were permitted at all, was a 
question, as had been observed by a great 
and pious writer, which must for ever 
continue to perplex mankind, as long as 
we were allowed to see only in part. 
But there was not only the wish that 
suffering universally should, if possible, be 
less than it was, but there was a duty, he 
was ready to admit, upon man, (the only 
animal, it was to be observed, that took 
cognizance of others pain,) to conform 
himself to that wish, in the little sphere to 
which his influence extended. Morality 
itself might perhaps be defined, ‘a desire 
rationally conducted to promote general 
happiness,’ and consequently to diminish 
general pain; and he was far from con- 
tending, that the operation of that princi- 
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that as no reward was given, no tempta- 
tion would. be held out to informers. 
The passion here alluded to was one of 
great account in human nature,, though 
not so often noted as it ought to be, namely, 
the love of tormenting. ‘There was a book 
written some years ago, commonly ascrib- 
ed to a sister of the author of ‘Tom Jones, 
-but really the work of a lady of the name 
of Collyer, which treated of this passion, 
under the title of * The Art of ingeniously 
Tormenting, and after illustrating, with 
great acuteness and much nice observation 
of character and manners, its operation in 
various relations of domestic life, as, how 
to torment an humble companion, how a 
wife should torment her husband, and a 
husband his wife, concluded with a chap- 
ter, entitled ‘ General Rules how to torment 
‘all your Acquaintance.” It would be 
found by any one who perused this book, 
how much there was of this principle 
continually in operation, of which he 
had often witnessed the effects, without 
at the time having understood or at- 
tended to the cause. But. frequent as 
these instances were, as seen and de- 
scribed by the author referred to, they 
were nothing in extent and amount to those 
which were carried on, under a new and 
more enlarged head, which did not come 
within the scheme of her work, nor fall, 
possibly, within the scope of her contem- 
plation, viz. the art of tormenting people 
in the name of the public good, an art 
which seeined to have been gaining ground 
considerably in our days, and to have had 
a larger share inthe acts of the legislature, 
as well as to have produced more annoy- 
ance in society, than people were com- 
monly aware. Here the trade of course 
was wholesale, and carried on apo a jarge 
scale. And it was not to be told how 
eager the passion was, when animated 
and sanctioned by the auxiliary motive 
of supposed zeal for the public service. 
It was childish for people to ask What 
pleasure can 2ay one haye in tormenting 
others? None in the mere pain inflicted, 
but the greatest possible in the various 
effects that may accompany it, in the 
parade of virtue and in the exercise of 
power. A man cannot torment another 
withouta considerable exercise of power— 
in itself a pretty strong and general passion. 
But if he can at once exercise his power 
and make a parade of his virtue, (which 
will eminently be the case in the powers 
to be exercised under this law) the com- 
bination of the two forms a motive, which 
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we might fairly say, flesh and blood could 
not withstand. Young’s ‘universal passion’ 
had not a wider range, nor a stronger in- 
fluence, than the union of these two feel- 
ings. 

In what a state then should we put the 
lower orders of people in this country (for 
it was they only who would be aflected) 
when for the sake of punishing some rare, 
and hardly-heard-of enormities, (the nar. 
row but only rational objectof the measure) 
we should let loose upon them a principle 
of action like that above described, armed 
with such a weapon as this bill would 
put into its hands? All the fanatical views 
and feelings, all the little bustling spirit 
of regulation, all the private enmities and 
quarrels would be at work, in addition to 
those more general passions before stated, 
and men be daily punished by summary 


jurisdiction, or left to wait in gaol for the 


meeting of a more regular tribunal, for 
offences, which were incapable of being 
defined, and which must be left therefore 
to the arbitrary and fluctuating standard, 
which the judge in either case happened 
to carry in his breast. The bill, instead of 
being called A Biil tor preventing Cruelt 
to Animals, should be entitled, A Bill for 
harrassing and oppressing certain classes 
among the lower orders of the people. 
The manner in which it would be thrown 
upon them, and the scandalous injustice 
with which it would be attended, might 
be exemplified by one of the instances 


set forth by the authors of the bill them- 
| selves. 


The cruelties suffered by post- 
horses was a favourite topic. Buton whom 
was the punishment to fall? on the post 
boy or on the traveller? On the post boy, 
who was the only person who would be 
seen inflicting these severities? or on the 
traveller, who sat snug in the chaise, hay- 
ing only hinted to the post boy, that he 
meant to dine at the next stage, and that 
if he should not bring him in in time he 
would never go to his master’s house again, 
nor give him any thing for himself. 

This case of post horses belonged also to 
another head, to which he would now 
proceed ; namely, the objections to the bill 
on the score that it was doing that by law, 
which if people were sincere in their 
feelings, might be done by other methods. 
Laws never ought to be called in but 
where other powers fail. Upon whom was 
the whole force of this bill. to be dis- 
charged? what were the instances which 
were uppermost in every one’s mind, 
which had been first cited as proofs of the 
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necessity of such a measure, and in which 
indeed the bill either would or was in- 
tended to act? Why, the cruelties in- 
flicted on horses by grooms, coach-men, 
post-boys, carmen, servants in husbandry, 
or others, to whom such animals were en- 
trusted. But whose property were these? 
Why, the property of persons, who had 
some, (geuerally great,) power respectively 
over the several! classes of persons above 
enumerated ?. Why do not these masters 
and owners exert themselves in earnest, in 
punishing such offences whenever they 
come within their cognizance, or are even 
known to them in a way which, though 
sufficient for them to act, would not au- 
thorize a legal process? But, no; they 
are often the direct parties, the parties in- 
terested in, and the parties instigating, the 
very cruelties or severities which they af- 
fect to decry. 
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One of the favourite in- | 


stances in the fashionable female circles, | 


as they are called, of this town, and who 
appear by the bye to have been very di- 
ligently canvassed, are the cases with which 


they have been continually shoeked, of | 


coachmen whipping their horses in public 
places: an instance by the way by no 
means of magnitude enough to call for 
the interference of the legislature. But 
be its magnitude what it will, why must 
the legislature be called in? are there not 
means (suflicient probably for punishing 
the offence adequately in each instance, 
but certainly for preventing the practice,) 
in the power possessed by masters and 
mistresses? But apply to any of these 
ladies, and satisfy them, after much diffi- 
culty, that their coachman was the most 
active and the most in the wrong, in the 
struggle, which caused so much disturb- 
ance at the last Opera, and the answer 
probably would be, ‘ Oh! to be sure ; it is 
very shocking ; but then John is so clever 
ina crowd! the other night at Lady Such- 
a-one's; when all the world was perishing 
in the passage, waiting for their carriages, 
ours was up in an instant, and we were 
at Mrs. Such-a-one’s half an hour before 
any one else. We should not know what 
to do, if we were to part with him.’ Was 
it the coachman here who most deserved 
punishment? or was it for the parties 
here described to call for a law, which 
was to lay the foundation of a new era of 
legislation, and to operate with great se- 
verity and most flagrant injustice upon 
whole classes of people? A similar in- 
stance would be found in the case just al- 


Juded to of the traveller and the post horses. | 
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Whose fault was it, in nineteen cases out 
of twenty, that these sufferings were in- 
curred ? the traveller drives up in haste, 
his servant having half killed one post- 
horse in riding forward to announce his 
approach; the horses are brought out ; 
they are weak, spavined, galled, hardl 
dry from their last stage. What is the 
dialogue that ensues? does the traveller 
ever ofler to stop on his journey, or even 
to wait till the horses can be refreshed ? 
such a thought never enters his head; he 
swears at the landlord, and threatens never 
to come again to his house, because he ex- 
pects to go only seven miles an hour, when 
he had hoped to go nine ; but when the 
landlord has assured him, that the horses, 
however bad in their appearance, will carry 
his honour very well, and has directed the 
post boys to ‘ make the best of their way,’ 
the traveller’s humanity is satisfied, and he 
hears with perfect composure and compla- 
cency the cracking whips of the postillions, 
only intimating to them, by-the-bye, that 
if they do not bring him in in time, the 
shall not receive a farthing. What re- 
volting and disgusting hypocrisy was it in 
persons daily witnessing without remon- 
strance, or acting in such scenes, who 
would net sacrifice the smallest particle 
of their convenience in consideration of 
any pain that was to result from it, to be 
inveighing with such exaggerated sensi- 
bility~against the cruelties practised on 
the brute creation, and calling for a law 
to punish them; much of that cruelty 
being incurred in their service, and under 
their ownimmediate inspection and orders ! 
Where was the justice of punishing the 
inn-keeper here? who, if he refused his 
horses, lost his custcmers, and his means 
of liveliheod ; or the post-boy, who when 
once employed must perform the task as- 
signed him by such means as he had, and 
must ply his whip till the pain or threat 
overcome the pain of the effort, which 
the horses had to make in order to go 
through their stage ? 

Such were the proofs of tne injustice of 
the law, and such the proofs that no 
iaw, just or unjust, was necessary, even 
in the cases to which it applied. But what 
should be said of the flagrant and horrid 
injustice, of withdrawing from its epera- 
tion and cognizance, a whole class of cases, 
which, if sucha bill was to pass, could 
not, one should think, be allowed -to stand 
an instant, as being more than any others 
in the very line and point-blank aim of 
the statute, and having nothing to protect 
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them, but that which ought in justice and 
decency to be the strongest reason against 
them, namely that they were the mere 
sports of the rich? Was it to be endured 
or believed, that a legislature setting about 
the great and original work of enacting 
laws to prevent the sufierings of the brute 
creation, should still reserve to themselves, 
and that too by a most invidious and op- 
pressive code, the privilege of killing ani- 
mals by a cruel and lingering death, in 
mere sport and wantonness? The reason 
assigned for this extraordinary omission, 
by the author of the bill, might be sus- 
pected as having been inten: ied in mere 
mockery. It was said that being fere 
nature (a learned distinction, but never be- 
fore, surely, applied to such a purpose) they 
were not entitled to the protection of man? 
But why, because they did not ask his pro- 
tection, were they to be liable in con 

sequence to be persecuted and tormented 
by him? On the contrary, if he did no- 
thing for their good, he ought the rather to 
be required to do nothing for their harm. 
They wouid perish, it was said, if left to 
themselves, often by a cruel death. But 
what was the animal, man not excepted, 
that was not liable so to perish? If this 
argument was go id fr any thing, it might 
justify, in pure kindness, our killing one 
another. Another danger was, that they 
would become so numerous as to overrun 
the earth. But this danger, formidable 
as it might be in respect to other animals, 
certainly did not apply to one great class, 
with which notw ithstanding we made pretty 
free, namely the fishes. ” After all, when 
humanity was the question, what connec- 
tion was there between the necessity of 
destroying those animals and the right 
which we claimed of being ourselves the 
destroyers? It was very disinterested, no 
doubt, in ail the higher orders of people 
to offer themselves gratuitously as vermin 
killers to the rest of the community ; but 


it was an odd choice for them, as men of 


humanity ; parucularly as it was found, 
that these vermin were encouraged and 
protected for the sake of being after- 
wards killed, and certainly by a mode oi 
destruction in many instances, not capable 
of being exceeded in cruelty by any to 
which they could naturally be liable. Even 
in the case of sheep and oxen, which must, 
it is admittea. be killed, and might be 
killed possibly by a gentleman with as 
little pain as by the butcher, we should 
think it an odd taste in any one, to be 
desirous literally to kill his owa mutton, 
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and to beg of his butcher that he might be 
allowed on the next slaughter day ts take 
his place. Jt wasin vain “therefore by such 
wreiched evasions and subterfuges to at. 
tempt to disguise the fact, that if with such 
a preamble on our statutes, and with acts 
passed in consequence to punish the lower 
classes for any crucity inflicted upon ani- 
mals, we continued to practise and to re- 
serve in great measure to ourselves the 
sports of bunting, shooting, and fishing, we 
must exhibit ourselves as che most hard- 
ened and unblushing hypocrites that 
ever shocked the feelings of mankind. 
He did not know any thing, that could so 
jastly cali for a measure, which he had al- 
ways been among the firs’ to resist, a par- 
liamentary reform. Strongly as he had 
always declared against such a measure, 
as wholly uncalied for hy any thing in the 
practice of parliament as now constituted, 
he must fairly confess, that if it should 
appear in any instance that so scandalous 
a distinction cauld be made between the 
interests of high and low, rich and, poor, 
he should be not a little shaken in his op- 
position, and must be driven in a great 
ineasure from that argument, which, as 
long as it could be maintained, was con- 
clusive against every such proposal, name- 
ly, that there was no classin the community 
whose interes's, even as par liament was at 
present constituted, were not upou the 
whole fairly taken care of. What apretty 
figure must we make in the world, if -in 
one column of the newspapers we should 
read a string of instances of men com- 
mitted under ‘the Cruelty Lill,’ some to 
the county gaol to wait for trial at the as- 
sizes, some by summary process to the 
house of correction ; and in another part, 
an article of ¢ Sporting Inteiligence,’ set- 
ting forth the exploits of my lord Such-a- 
one’s hounds, how the hounds threw off at 
such a cover; that bold Reynard went off 
ina gallant stile, &e., and was not killed 
till after a chace of ten hours ;.that of 
fifiy horsemen who were out at the be- 
ginning not above five were in at the death, 
that three horses died in the field, and_ se- 
zeral it was thought would never recover ; 
and that upon the whole it was the most 
glorious day’s sport, ever remembered since 
the pack was first set up! Was it possi- 
ble that men could stand the shame of such 
statements? that. this house which tolerated 
such sports, nay, which c laimed them, as 
the peculiar privilege of the class to which 
it belonged, a house of hunters and shoot- 
ers, should, while they left these untouched, 
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be affecting to take the brute creation 
under their protection; and be passing 
bills for the punishment of every carter or 
driver, whom an angry passenger should 
accuse of chastising his horse with over 
severity? He begged not to be under- 
stood, as condemning the sports, to which 
he had been alluding, and much less, as 
charging with cruelty all those who took 
delight in them, cruel as the acts them- 
selves undoubtedly were. He would not 
dispute with his friend, the hon. mover 
(sir Ch. Bunbury) what the quantum of 
cruelty was in horse racing, whether the 
whip was always as much spared as he 
supposed, or whether when it was, the 
forbearance proceeded from humanity, or 
from an opinion that more would be lost, 
by the horse’s swerving and the rider’s seat 
being rendered unsteady than would be 
gained by the pain. Though no sports- 
man himself, he should lament the day, if 
ever it should happen in this country, that 
from false refinement and mistaken huma- 
nity they should be abolished or fall into 
disuse. So far from arraigning those who 
followed them, his doctrine had ever been, 
that, odd as it might seem, cruel sports did 
not make cruel people: and he would 
guote for this the great body of the English 
country gentlemen, now and in all former 
times. But as long as, upon that ground, 
and for wise and salutary purposes, such 
practices, cruel as they were, were per- 
mitted, and even upheld, he could not 
consent, that the house should go off into 
that wild career of humanity, that was 
proposed by the present bill. He denied, 
generally speaking, the existence of the 
abuses complained of. He denied at least 
the increase of them, and that the treat- 
ment of animals now was worse than in 
former times, or with us than in other 
countries. There was in general, no 
doubt, a very coarse and harsh treatment 
of them, such as might be expected from 
the coarseness of the people to whom the 
management of them was for the most part 
entrusted ; but which was often founded 
more in ignorance and unskilfulness, than 
in malice or ferocity. Many of these in- 
stances were moreover falsely estimated, by 
those who allowed their sensibilities, (al- 
ways ready in their application to others,) 
to outrun their judgment. He himself 
had had as many squabbles as others, 
with carmen and drivers of different de- 
scriptions for ill-treating their horses: but 
he had more than once had reason after- 
wards to think himself in the wrong, and 
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that his complaints had been ill-founded, 
or were at least exaggerated. Instances 
were however unquestionably to be met 
with, of shocking and atrocious cruelty, 
which every one must wish to have the 
means of punishing. A case of this sort | 
known or related, instantly inflamed men’s 
minds, and disposed them, without further 
consideration, to call out for a law. But 
a law was aserious thing, and ought not to 
be adopted, merely upon such impulses. 
There had grown up in the country, of late 
years, a habit of far too great facility in 
passing laws. The immediate object only 
was looked to; some marked cases were 
selected, in which its operation coincided 
with the general feeling: bat no account 
was taken of the silent depredations which 
it would make in numerous instances, on 
the peace and happiness of individuals, of 
the manner in which it would embitter 
the general comfort and security of life, 
particularly among the lower classes. It 
was always a question, whether the good 
effects of a law were, in a few rare in- 
stances, a compensation for the general 
constraint im»osed by it, and the instances 
in which it would operate unjustly. Nor 
was it true, that in the very cases that would 
be cited on behalf of the present bill, the 
crime would go, (or at least need go,) un- 
punished, even though there were no law 
specially provided for the purpose. What 
would be the number of instances for ex- 
ample, in which the animal ill-treated, was 
not the property of some one, who, if his 
zeal for humanity was what the calls of 
many for this biil would indicate, might 
surely, either by himself, or with the aid of 
others, inflict ample punishment on the 
offender, on the score of pecuniary injury ? 
But even where means for that purpose 
could not be had, or an injury of that de- 
scription could not be pleaded, the mere 
publication of the fact, which might be the 
work of any one, with the steps that might 
be taken to turn upon it the public atten- 
tion and indignation, would produce in the 
end consequences as severe as any that the 
case required, or that could be hoped from 
alaw. If there was not virtue or humanity 
enough in the country to make the com- 
mission of such outrages ruinous to the 
party even in point of fortune and circum- 
stances, to hunt down such offenders by a 
general exclusion from all the benefits of 
intercourse, and by marking them out as 
objects of general detestation, it might 
well be doubted, what the effect of law 
would i and whether among those whe 
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them, but that which ought in justice and 
decency to be the strongest reason against 
them, namely that they were the mere 
sports of the rich? Was it to be endured 
or believed, that a legislature setting about 
the great and original work of enacting 
laws to prevent the sufierings of the brute 
creation, should still reserve to themselves, 
and that too by a most invidious and op- 
pressive code, the privilege of killing ani- 
mals by a cruel and lingering death, in 
mere sport and wantonness? The reason 
assigned for this extraordinary omission, 
by the author of the bill, might be sus- 
pected as having been inten: ied in mere 
mockery. It was said that being fere 
natura (a learned distinction, but never be- 
fore, surely, applied to such a purpose) they 
were not entitled to the protection of man? 
But why, because they did not ask his pro- 
tection, were they to be liable in con 

sequence to be persecuted and tormented 
by him? On the contrary, if he did no- 
thing for their good, he ought the rather to 
be required to do nothing “for their harm, 
They wouid perish, it was said, if left to 
themselves, often by a cruel death. But 
what was the animal, man not excepted, 
that was not liable so to perish? If this 
argument was good fir any thing, it might 
justify, in pure kindness, our killing one 

another. Another danger was, that they 
would become so numerous as to overrun 
the earth. But this danger, formidable 
as it might be in respect to other animals, 
certainly did .not apply to one great class, 
with which notwithstanding we made pretty 
free, namely the fishes. * After all, when 
humanity was the question, what connec- 
tion was there between the necessity of 
destroying those animals and the right 
which we claimed of being ourselves the 
destroyers? It was very disinterested, no 
doubt, in ail the higher orders of people 
to offer themselves gratuitously as vermin 
killers to the rest of the community ; but 
it was an odd choice for them, as men of 
humanity ; parucularly as it was found, 
that these vermin were encouraged and 
protected for the sake of being after- 
wards kijled, and certainly by a mode vo: 
destruction in many instances, not capable 
of being exceeded in cruelty by any to 
which they could naturally beliable. Even 
in the case of sheep and oxen, which must, 
it is admittea. be killed, and might be 
killed possibly by a gentleman with as 
little pain as by the butcher, we should 
think it an odd taste in any one, to be 
desirous literally to kill his owa mutton, 
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and to beg of his butcher that he might be 
allowed on the next slaughter day to take 
his place. Jt wasin vain therefore by such 
wretched evasions and subterfuges to at- 
tempt to disguise the fact, that if with such 
a preamble on our statutes, and with acts 
passed in consequence to punish the lower 
classes for any cruelty inflicted upon ani- 
mals, we continued to practise and to re- 
serve in great measure to ourselves the 
sports of hunting, shooting, and fishing, we 
must exhibit ourselves as che most hard- 
ened and unblushing hypocrites that 
ever shocked the feelings of mankind, 
He did not know any thing, that could so 
jastly cali for a measure, which he had al- 
ways been among the firs: to resist, a par- 
liamentary reform. Strongly as he had 
always declared against such a measure, 
as wholly uncalied for hy any thing in the 
practice of parliament as now constituted, 
he must fairly confess, that if it should 
appear in any instance that so scandaious 
a distinction cauld be made between the 
interests of high and low, rich and, poor, 
he should be not a little shaken in his op- 
position, and must be driven in a great 
ineasure from that argument, which, 

long as it could be maintained, was con- 
clusive against every such proposal, name- 
ly, that there was no classin the community 
whose interests, even as parliament was at 
present constituted, were not upou the 
whole fairly taken care of. What apretty 
figure must we make in the world,. if -in 
one column of the newspapers we should 
read a string of instances of men com- 
mitted under ¢ the Cruelty Bill,’ some to 
the county gaol to wait for trial at the as- 
sizes, some by summary process to the 
house of correction ; and in another part, 
an article of ¢ Sporting Intelligence,’ set- 
ting forth the exploits of my lord Such-a- 
one’s hounds, how the hounds threw off at 
such a cover; that bold Reynard went off 
in a gallant stile, &c., and was not killed 
till after a chace of ten hours ;:that of 
fifty” horsemen who were out at the be- 
ginning not above five were in at the death, 
that three horses died in the field, and_ se- 
zeral it was thought would never recover ; 
and that upon the whole it was the most 
glorious day’s sport, ever remembered since 
the pack was first set up! Was it possi- 
ble that men could stand the shame of such 
statements? that this house which tolerated 
such sports, nay, which claimed them, as 
the peculiar privilege of the ¢!ass to which 
it belonged, a house of hunters and shoot- 
ers, should, while they left these untouched, 
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be affecting to take the brute creation 
under their protection; and be passing 
bills for the punishment of every carter or 
driver, whom an angry passenger should 
accuse of chastising his horse with over 
severity? He begged not to be under- 
stood, as condemning the sports, to which 
he had been alluding, and much less, as 
charging with cruelty all those who took 
delight in them, cruel as the acts them- 
selves undoubtedly were. He would not 
dispute with his friend, the hon. mover 
(sir Ch. Bunbury) what the quantwn of 
cruelty was in horse racing, whether the 
whip was always as much spared as he 
supposed, or whether when it was, the 
forbearance proceeded from humanity, or 
from an opinion that more would be lost, 
by the horse’s swerving and the rider’s seat 
being rendered unsteady than would be 
gained by the pain. Though no sports- 
man himself, he should lament the day, if 
ever it should happen in this country, that 
from false refinement and mistaken huma- 
nity they should be abolished or fall into 
disuse. So far from arraigning those who 
followed them, his doctrine had ever been, 
that, odd as it might seem, cruel sports did 
not make cruel people: and he would 
guote for this the great body of the English 
country gentlemen, now and in all former 
times. But as long as, upon that ground, 
and for wise and salutary purposes, such 
practices, cruel as they were, were per- 
mitted, and even upheld, he could not 
consent, that the house should go off into 
that wild career of humanity, that was 
proposed by the present bill. He denied, 
generally speaking, the existence of the 
abuses complained of. He denied at least 
the increase of them, and that the treat- 
ment of animals now was worse than in 
former times, or with us than in other 
countries. There was in general, no 
doubt, a very coarse and harsh treatment 
of them, such as might be expected from 
the coarseness of the people to whom the 
management of them was for the most part 
entrusted ; but which was often founded 
more in ignorance and unskilfulness, than 
in malice or ferocity. Many of these in- 
stances were moreover falsely estimated, by 
those who allowed their sensibilities, (al- 
ways ready in their application to others,) 
to ovirun their judgment. 
had had as many squabbles as others, 
with carmen and drivers of different de- 
scriptions for ill-treating their horses: but 
he had more than once had reason after- 
wards to think himself in the wrong, and 
Vou. XIV. 
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that his complaints had been ill-founded, 
or were at least exaggerated. Instances 
were however unquestionably to be met 
with, of shocking and atrocious cruelty, 
which every one must wish to have the 
means of punishing. A case of this sort | 
known or related, instantly inflamed men’s 
minds, and disposed them, without further 
consideration, to call out for a law. But 
a law was aserious thing, and ought not to 
be adopted, merely upon such impulses. 
There had grown up in the country, of late 
years, a habit of far too great facility in 
passing laws. The immediate object only 
was locked to; some marked cases were 
selected, in which its operation coincided 
with the general feeling: bat no account 
was taken of the silent depredations which 
it would make in numerous instances, on 
the peace and happiness of individuals, of 
the manner in which it would embitter 
the general comfort and security of life, 
particularly among the lower classes. It 
was always a question, whether the good 
effects of a law were, in a few rare in- 
stances, a compensation for the general 
constraint im»osed by it, and the instances 
in which it would operate unjustly. Nor 
was it true, that in the very cases that would 
be cited on behalf of the present bill, the 
crime would go, (or at least need go,) un- 
punished, even though there were no law 
specially provided for the purpose. What 
would be the number of instances for ex- 
ample, in which the animal ill-treated, was 
not the property of some one, who, if his 
zeal for humanity was what the calls of 
many for this biil would indicate, might 
surely, either by himself, or with the aid of 
others, inflict ample punishment on the 
offender, on the score of pecuniary injury ? 
But even where means for that purpose 
could not be had, or an injury of that de- 
scription could not be pleaded, the mere 
publication of the fact, which might be the 
work of any one, with the steps that might 
be taken to turn upon it the public atten- 
tion and indignation, would produce in the 
end consequences as severe as any that the 
case required, or that could be hoped from 
alaw. If there was not virtue or humanity 
enough in the country to make the com- 
mission of such outrages ruinous to the 
party even in point of fortune and circum- 
stances, to hunt down such offenders by a 
general exclusion from all the benefits of 
intercourse, and by marking them out as 
objects of general detestation, it might 
well be doubted, what the effect of law 
would oy and whether among those whe 
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called for a law, there was not more of 
fondness for persecution, and lust of power, 
than of real concern for the interests of 
humanity. 

It must at all events be more by man- 
ners than by laws that any good could be 
done upon this subject. Animals used in 
the service of man were left unavoidably 
so entirely at his mercy, were exposed so 

much to clandestine mischief, and could 
so little make known their own injuries, that 
it would always be a question, whether an 
aiiempt to protect them with vindictive 
justice, would not subject them to more il 
treatment than it was likely to guard them 
from. Jf manners could not’ protect 
them, miserable indeed must be their con- 
dition, in spite of all that law could do for 
them. It was not possible, in the nature 
of things, that law conld with so much pre- 
cision define the duty as to be able to 
ensure the performance of it. It was a 
evidently of that sort which are 
calied | imperfect obligations; of which the 

definition is, that th lough equally binding 
int Conscience with other duties, they are 
net capable of being inforcgd by law. 
They inust in consequence be left to 
morals. Let them be inculcated upon 
that footing in every, possible ways from 
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the pulpit, from the press, by precep 

oy exhortation, by example. But let us 
not ‘run counter to the nature of things, 
hy attempting, what, as the authors them- 


of the bill tell us, never yct was 
witempted 5 and above all things let us 
not bring in such a bill as the present, 
which, without contributing possibly in 
the smallest degree to the very object in 
view, will let , se the most dreadful 
scourge upon the lower orders of the peo- 
ple, will commit the most flagrant injus- 
in the manner in which the bill will 
be Abe 9 and constitule a general 
charye of injustice against the house, such 
as it has never before been exposed to, and 
irom wiich it will be impossible to vin- 
dicate it. 

The objections to the bill were indeed 
so numerous, and of such a nature, that he 
was satisfied it would never have passe: 1, so 
as to be now a subject of discussion in this 
house, if those who were really adverse 
to it would fairly have stood by their 
opinion, and had nat been awed by the 
apprehension, that in opposing a bill, in- 
troduced with such a preamble, they 
should be considered as the abettors.of cru- 

elty. He had no doubt that such would be 
the charge made against him. But for that 
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he should care very little, compared with 
the object of opposing a bill so objection- 
able, as he thought this to be, in every 
view in which it “could be contemplated, 
He should have no fear in trusting his 
justification to the reasons he had al- 
ready given (much as they fell short of 
what might be urged upon the subject, if 
he wag not unwilling to trespass further on 
the attention of the house). But what- 
ever had been wanting on his part would 
be amply supplied by 2 an admirable paper 
in one of the late Volumes of the ries 
burgh Review, the 26th he believed, 
which would be found much masterly ‘dis. 
cussion upon this subject, considered in a 
point of view in which he had abstained 
from speaking of it, namely, in its con- 
nection with the Society for the Suppres- 
sion of Vice. As well with a view to that 
Society as to the present subject, and to 
the connection between the two, lie ear- 
nestly recommended to centlemen the 
perusal of the paper. .—He should now 
propose to negative the motion for the 
Speaker’ s leaving the Chair, witha view to 
moving eleven that the Bill be com- 
mitted to this day three months. 

Mr. Stephen was ready to do justice to 
the ingenuity and talents of the right hon. 
gentleman, but begged, when he talked of 
the humanity claimed by others, to ask 
whether that right hon. gent, and those 
who thoug! it with him, didi not affect to te 
above vulgar prejudices? He denied, that 
this was a new era, as had been stated, in 
legislation, because humanity had ever been 
a characteristic of British "jurisprudence. 
It was the duty of that house to protect 
aseful animals from wanton and malicious 
truelties ; and he contended that if any of 
the cases alluded to by the right hon. gent. 
should come within that description, the 
persons concerned would be within the 
operation of the act. ‘The bill was in- 
tended to prevent practices specifically 
mentioned, ‘and all the objections of the 
right hon. went only to the enact- 
ments of the bill, and might be removed 
in the Committee. 

Mr. Davies Giddy had hoped that the 
able and convicting speech of the right 
hon. gent. opposite, would have produced 
an unanimous vote against the bill in that 
house. He was an enemy to the bill on 
the grounds stated by the right hon. gent. 
as well 2s because it did not draw any 
definite line to mark the offence, and 
would consequently lead to arbitrary: de- 
cisions. 
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Mr. Wilberforce felt surprised at the re- 
jection of a measure coming recommended 
‘gs this did from so respectable a quarter, 
and expressed his regret that such distin- 
guished talents should be employed in op- 
position to it. He possessed a letter, 
which, if he read, he was sure would 


sentiments congenial to bis own. If the 
pill had been more general, it would be 
argued that it went too far, and now that it 
was confined to distinct offences it was 
said it did not go far enough. By raising 
the estimation of the animal creation 
in the minds of the ignorant, this bill 
would create a sum of sensitive happiness 
almost impossible to calculate. 

Mr. Frankland thought that a bill so 
novel in its nature as the present required 
more time for its due consideration. He 
did not credit many of the facts which 
had been stated and called for evidence to 
be produced at the bar. He then mention- 
ed that he himself saw a man once striking 
a horse on the head with the butt end of 
his whip, in a manner that appeared to 
him most crueland brutal. He interfered; 
but the man, with a most good-humoured 
countenance, assured him that it was ne- 
cessary to frighten the horse by striking 
him on the head, that if he had struck 
him with the small end of the whip, it 
would have put the animal to greater pain. 

Mr. Jekyll professed himself a warm 
friend to the bill, which was founded on 
moral principle. He had many years 
since considered this subject of cruelty to 
animals, together with his noble frend (lord 
Erskine) the mover of it. 

Sir Robert Williams mentioned a case, 
where he himself had met a man beating 
and spurring his horse most cruelly, and 
he threatened to take him before a magis- 
trate. The man defied him, and said the 
horse was his own, and he would treat him 
as he pleased. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer was ready 
to give full credit to the intentions of the 
noble mover of this bill, but thought that 
it was a subject which required great con- 
sideration. If such cases as that stated 
by his hon. and learned friend (Mr. 
Jekyll) were intended to be included 
under the general words of wantonly and 
maliciously abusing those animals, he 
could not readily bring his mind to assent 
to it: for who was to judge exactly of the 
quantity of food which onght to be given, 
or of the quantity of punishment or of 
spurring which was necessary to oblige a 
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horse to make the exertion that was neces- 
i sary ? Who was to judge of the exertion 
that was necessary? Suppose the man 
who had been met by the hon. barenet was 
riding to get a physician for a sick wife, 
| was to be made liable to be stopped in his 


any person passing thought he beat or 
spurred his horse too severely ? He thought 
that it would be much safer not to adopt a 
measure of this nature, at the very close of 
the session; and that if the noble lord who 
had been so long considering the subject, 
had not made his bill complete, they 
might well despair of their powers of 
mending it with so little time for conside- 
ration. 

Sir Samuel Romilly could not allow that 
there was any thing in this biil so vague 
and indefinite as had been stated by the 
right hon. gent. The words of the bill 
were “ wantonly and maliciously abusing.” 
These were not words of vague and inde- 
finite signification, but such as magis- 
trates and juries on other occasions con- 
ceived sufficient for their direction. As 
to the quantity of punishment or severity, 
the crime was entirely in the degree of it. 
Thus, where a man had dominion over his 
fellow creatures, such as a master over his 
apprentice, or a father over his child, they 
could never be accountable for that ordi- 
nary severity, which may be necessary, or 
be conceived to be necessary with respect 
to those whom it was their duty to govern. 
There was no one, however, would say 
that there were not degrees of cruelty in 
the exercise of this power which our Jaws 
very properly punished, and which juries 
and magistrates did not find it difficult to 
determine. But in this bill the words 
“ wantonly and maliciously” being intro- 
duced, it would be stiil harder for the 
juries to mistake the proper line. He did 
not see how there could be any doubt ; 
and he thought it would be a strange thing, 
indeed, if the legislature were to forbear 
from making laws, merely on the state- 
ment that magistrates and juries would not 
understand them, and would determine in 
a manner that the law never intended, 
This was also supposing magistrates and 
juries to be absolutely void of common 
sense, and incapable: of finding out what 
should be conceived wanton cruelty to an 
animal, although they are allowed to be 
perfectly capable of judging of what was 
unreasonable cruelty to a child, or an ap- 
prentice. He differed very much with 
the right hon. gent., (the Chancellor ‘of 
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the Exchequer) in his opinion of the case 
that had been stated. Could any body 
doubt, but that if a man were to bring a 
number of horses, or any other sensitive 
animals, and keep them in a_ confined 
place, famishing to such a degree as to 
prey upon each other, that this was a 
wanton and malicious abuse of his domi- 
nion over those animals? (Hear, hear! 
from may members.) An hon. gent. (Mr. 
Frankland) had expressed some doubts of 
the existence of this cruclty ; he should 
therefore cite a case from Leach’s Crown 
Law, which was a pretty recent one, in 
confirmation of the fact. A man of the 
name of John Shaw was indicted on the 
black act, in the year 1798, at the Old 
Bailey, for the following offence. His 
master had refused to lend him a particu- 
lar horse, and he was seen shortly after 
beating that horse on the head with the 
butt-end of a whip which he held in one 
hand, while with the other he had hold of 
the horse’s tongue. ‘The horse was the 
same day found dead near the spot, with 
the tongue almost torn from its head. 
‘The man was acquitted, because hitherto 
no degree of cruelty to animals could be 
nunisbed, unless it was proved to proceed 
seen express malice to the master. There 
was no doubt at all but that the cruel act 
which he mentioned had been done, but 
hitherto the laws with respect to cruelty 
to animals only referred to the injury of 
the property of the owners of them. There 
was another point of view in which this 
bill might be of great political importance. 
It was a great public interest that the peo- 
ple of this country should not be depraved, 
and it was well known that cruelty to ani- 
mals generally led the way to cruelty to 
our fellow-creatures. This was well de- 
scribed by our inimitable artist Hogarth, 
who traced the cruel murderer from the 
early tormentor of animals. He really be- 
lieved this bill might be considered ina 
great degree as a bill for the prevention of 
cruel murders, 

Mr. Morris defended the principle of 
the measure. 

Lord Porchester declared himself friend- 
ly to the bill. The evil which it went to 
correct called for some interposition, and 
he could see no force in the objection that 
it came not within a legislative remedy. 

The Solicitor General expressed an anxi- 
ous desire that this measure, which exact- 
ed a new penal statute, and was avowed to 
be an era in legislation, should be delayed 
until the house would be enabled to yiew 
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the nature and extent of its provisions in 
their respective bearings. 

After a few words from Mr. W. Smith 
and Mr. Windham, the house divided. 

Yor going into the Committee 40.— 
Against it 27. 

The house then went into the Committee. 
—A conversation of considerable length 
took place, on the point whether the of- 
fence should or should not be deemed a 
misdemeanor, triable before a jury. Mr, 
D. Giddy, the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, and Mr. R. Dundas thought it vught 
not to be such a misdemeanor, but that at 
all events the Committee should not at that 
time proceed further. Mr. Windham and 
Mr. W. Smith thought the chairman should 
report progress. Mr. Stephen thought 
the clause might stand, by adding a few 
words. Mr. Jekyll and Mr. Morris were 
of opinion the offence should be a misde- 
meanor. Mr. Lockhart observed, that as 
so much diversity of opinion prevailed at 
that late hour, he thought it right to move 
that the Committee be counted. <A cry 
from the opposition side of No; No. The 
Speaker said, that as an hon. member had 
moved that the house be counted—the 
rule of the house must be strictly com- 
plied with, and it was not in the power of 
the chairman of a Committee, or of the 
Speaker in the chair of the house, to put 
any other question after that motion was 
made. The house was accordingly count- 
ed, and there not being more than eighteen 
members present, the house adjourned. 





HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Thursday, June 15. 


[Mr. Curwen’s Rerorm Bitt.] Upon 
the order of the day being read, 

The Earl of Liverpool spoke to the fol- 
lowing purport :—My lords, I rise for the 
purpose of proposing that your lordships 
should go into a committee of the whole 
house upon this bill, which has been in- 
troduced for the preservation of purity in 
election, and the prevention of sales of 
Seats in Parliament, by corrupt traffic, 
Before I proceed, my lords, to declare 
those general sentiments which induce me 
to admit the propriety of this measure, and 
before I state those grounds, which, in my 
opinion, render it necessary, and betore I 
describe what the bill is, I shall, in the 
first place, pronounce what the bill is not. 
This measure does not in the least partake 
of the nature of what has been denominat- 
ed Parliamentary Reform. It does not in- 
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terfere with, or profess to disturb, parlia- 
mentary representation. ‘There is no per- 
son in this country, who has turned his at- 
tention to that species of reform, who has 
more than myself considered the dange- 
rous consequences of such a system, if 
carried into effect. From long, delibe- 
yate and mature consideration, 1 am con- 
vinced that the disfranchisement of the 
smallest borough, would lead to conse- 

uences of a most pernicious nature, and 
would eventually destroy the constitution. 
But the bill before you has no such ten- 
dency to interfere with the representation 
of the people ; for sorry should I be to see 
that system altered—sorry should I be to 
see the representation of this country so 
changed, that the whole of our elections 
should be similar to those of Middlesex 
and Westminster. Look, my lords, to 
those elections, and you will perceive the 
evil of such a representation! Jivery no- 
ble lord who now hears me has had an op- 
portunity there of observing how perjury, 
subornation of perjury, and all the vices 
which are consequent thereon, abound on 
those occasions, and tend to degrade and 
disgrace the community. Having thus 
far, my lords, applied these observations, 
for the purpose of shewing what the bill 
is not, I shall now state what I conceive to 
be its principle, and those grounds upon 
which I consider it entitled to my support. 
The introduction of this measure is found- 
ed upon the existence of certain abuses. 
It has been acknowledged, that a practice 
has long existed,'‘whereby seats in parlia- 
ment have been sold and purchased. This 
practice has long been known to exist; 
how it sprang up, I believe those most 
acquainted with the history of the consti- 
tution would find it difficult to determine ; 
and if: it were traced back to more 
ancient periods of our parliament, I be- 
lieve it would be equally difficult to ascer- 
tain its commencement. Most proba- 
bly it had its origin at a time when 
it was exercised to a very small ex- 
tent, and has been gradually increas- 
ing through the succession of later pe- 
riods. At length it has grown to such 
an enormous degree, that its existence, for 
the first time, has been openly declared 
and avowed, and parliament has been call- 
ed upon to interpose its legislative inter- 
ference. Under such considerations, my 
lords, I certainly do not perceive how 
your lordships can reject going into the 
committee; It may be alledged, that this 
is an offence at common law, but I am 





inclined to believe, not only from the ex- 
ercise of my own judgment, but from the 
opinion which greater authorities have 
pronounced upon the subject, that such a 
practice is not punishable at common law. 
But supposing it be doubtful whether the 
buying and selling of seats in parliament 
is or is not an offence punishable by com- 
mon law, yet, my lords, I cannot hesitate 
a moment to assert, that, according to all 
analogy of law, and according to the true 
principles of the constitution, it is an of- 
fence which ought to be punished. There- 
fore, parliament, when the question has 
once been brought before them, is bound 
to give their decision. ‘They must deter- 
mine either that it is legal or fit to be 
legal, or else they must determine it is il- 
legal, or fit to be made illegal. The prac- 
tice being once acknowledged and avow- 
ed, parliament, for the first time, are called 
upon to declare the law, and if it has not 
hitherto extended to the punishment of 
this offence, your lordships, by rejecting 
the bill, would, for the first time, give a 
sanction to its legality. Then, my lords, 
it now lies for your consideration to pre- 
vent a known and avowed abuse; and the 
analogy of law, together with the pure 
principles of the constitution, call for legis- 
lative interference. The law has imposed 
a severe penalty on the man who receives 
five guineas for his vote, and yet the same 
law has imposed no punishment upon the 
man who receives five thousand for an of- 
fence of the same description. With re- 
spect, my lords, to the particular provi- 
sions of the bill, as they fall more appro- 
priately under discussion when we go into 
the committee, I shall defer my observa- 
tions to that stage of our proceedings. 
There was ona former day a remark made 
by a noble earl opposite (Grosvenor), that 
this bill has completely altered its shape 
from what it was in its original state, and 
that the principle has been so far changed, 
that it can no longer be deemed the same 
bill which was first introduced in another 
place. I rejoice, my lords the bill has 
undergone those alterations. For, in its 
original state as introduced by an hon. 
member (Mr. Curwen), who unquestion- 
ably was actuated by the purest motives, it 
was liable to very serious objection, and 
upon consideration was generally admitted 
to be so by almost every man in the house; 
and even that hon. gent. with his usual 
candour, gave way to the propriety ef the 
objections. That every abuse ought to be 
remedied, admits of no doubt, and that in- 
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fluence corruptly exercised, ought to be 
prevented, we all agree is necessary ; and 
so far the bill, after being subjected to cer- 
tain ‘alterations, most wisely provides ; but 
I never can admit that it would be for the 
interests of the country to destroy the natu- 
ral preponderance which the influence of 
property will ever preserve in the repre- 
sentation of the people. It is the course 
of things; and make twenty bills if you 
please against it, property will always 
possess a great degree of influence; and 
wien you have made laws against that 
influence being corruptly exercised, you 
will have done ail in your power, and all 
that is necessary and beneficial, for the 
purity of the constitution. 

Earl Grosvenor. It gives me great satis- 
faction, my lords, tat the noble secretary 
deferred the discussion of this bill to its 
present stage of proceeding. Thereby an 
opportunity has been afforded for a fuller 
attendance of your lordships; for I did 
not think it perfectly decorous, nor would 
it have been quite decent, that such an 
important measure should have been de- 
bated ina thin house; besides, another 
advantage has accrued—that of giving 
more time for its due consideration. With 
regard to the greater part of the noble Se- 
cretary’s speech, I most readily subscribe 
to many of those sentiments which have 
been delivered, but there are parts of that 
speech, Containing sentiments to which I 
find it impossible to subscribe. It has been 
stated, that this measure does not partake 
of the nature of reform, as generally under- 
stood ; but, my lords, disguise the name as 
you please, it still remains the same, and is 
really a species of reform. Neither, my 
lords, is it less deserving of our approba- 
tion; because, if abuses are admitted and 
avowed, it is our duty to redress them. 
Glad should I have been, if the provisions 
of this bill had been in unison with its 
title, which certainly recommends itself te 
our approbation and respect. Still, what- 
ever the measure may be called, and how- 
ever deficient in its extent, it is a part of 
that system of reform, which I rejoice has 
some time commenced, and which, for the 
interests of the nation, is not likely to 
cease. The first step in this progressive 
reformation of abuse began by the intro- 
duction of a bill for the prevention of 
granting certain Places in Reversion, 
which, though not at that time, was ulti- 
mately successful. The bill which lately 
passed for preventing the Sale of Offices 
was another measure for the reform of 
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abuses, and would have been entitled to 
my hearty approbation, if it had not been 
for certain exceptions, which incurred my 
dissent. It has also been publicly known, 
that other abuses have lately existed, and 
the present bill was introduced for the 
purpose of extending that principle, which 
parliament have already recognized in the 
two measures which preceded it. But, 
my lords, under whatever name it may be 
disguised, I see, with joy, that it is a part 
of that system of reform which has com- 
menced, and which, for the good of the 
country and the preservation of the con- 
stitution, will not, and ought not to cease, 
There is another observation made by the 
noble Secretary, with which I cannot ac- 
cord; I consider myself bound to look at 
the provisions of this bill, before I can ac- 
cede to the propriety of going into the 
committee. For with whatever pleasure | 
peruse the title and preamble, I feel consi- 
derably disappointed in directing my atten- 
tion to the provisions. That part of the bill 
which is intended to prevent the disposal 
of seats in parliament, for money, meets 
with so much of my approbation, as to 
raise in my mind more astonishment at 
the clause which relates to corrupt influ- 
ence, exercised through the disposal of 
offices. No man can doubt but the influ- 
ence, exercised directly or indirectly, in 
the one case, is equally corrupt with that 
exercised in the other. But the bill be- 
fore your lordships leaves the patronage 
of the crown unaffected, and his majesty’s 
ministers, while they are anxious to abro- 
gate corrupt influence by money, leave 
their own influence a greater latitude of 
being corruptly exercised. When, my 
lords, 1 look at this gilded title and embla- 
zoned preamble, with which it is intended 
to deceive us, and consider how much they 
are at variance with the provisions which 
are presented as the means of accomplish- 
ing the object, it reminds me of some of 
those romances or novels of the present 
day, which are printed on fine paper, 
bound in beautiful red morocco, and ele- 
gantly gilt, yet within contain principles 
of a most pernicious nature, subversive of 
good morals and destructive to virtue. 
This, my lords, I consider a very appro- 
priate description of the bill upon your 
lordship’s table. It pretends to remedy 
abuse in one instance, and proceeds to 
sanction it in another. His majesty’s 
ministers have altered the measure com- 
pletely from what it was originally, and, 
under colour of so plausible a title, now 
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attempt to deceive the nation. But, I 
trust, the time is not far distant, when we 
shall witness a temperate: reform of every 
abuse, and a gradual completion of what 
has fortunately commenced. But unfor- 
tunately for the government and the 
country, the present bill, by the introduc- 
tion of the word “ express” has trans- 
ferred the power of corruption to his ma- 
jesty’s ministers, to be exercised by them 
without controul. On this account, the 
bill must incur my opposition. They 
may suppose they have deceived the peo- 
ple, but they will eventually find they 
have deceived themselves. They may 
rejoice they have outwitted the hon. gent. 
who introduced the measure, and have 
tripped up his heels; but let them recol- 
lect they will not outwit the nation, nor 
wip up the heels of the country. 
Viscount Stdmouth;—My lords, every 
one must bear testimony to the honest 
motives and sincerity with which the no- 
ble lord, who has just sat down, has in- 
variably declared his sentiments, as an in- 
dependent peer of parlizment. As much 
as Lam disposed in general to concur with 
the opinions of my noble friend, there 
cannot be the same unanimity on the pre- 
sent occasion. It has been stated by the 
noble Secretary, that, for the first time, it 
has becn acknowledged and avowed in 
parliament, that abuses, such as those 
which the bill professes to remedy, do ac- 
tually exist. It has also, my lords, been 
stated, that considerable doubt remains 
upon this subject ; and the noble Secre- 
tary referred to other authorities than his 
own, though his own must be allowed to 
be of considerable weight, to prove that 
the selling and purchasing seats in parlia- 
ment fall under the cognizance of the 
common law; and, if so, 1 do think we 
are now called upon, in the most solemn 
manner, to declare what the law is as it 
eflects the present question. By rejecting 
the bill before you, my lords, we should 
indirectly sanction this corrupt practice, 
and assent to its legality. Still, as the 
common law now stands, I would appeal 
to my noble and learned friend on the 
Woolsack, whether, as the guardian of 
the property of others, he himself, or 
the Master of the Rolls, or any of the 
Masters in Chancery, would consider any 
influence attached to property belonging 
to a minor, or other person under the noble 
and learned Jard’s care, as a species of in- 
terest, legally accountable for in the hands 
ef those who exercised it, and, as such, 
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requiring that it should be disposed of 
to the best advantage ? Why, my lords, 
in that case the noble and Jearned lord 
would, in his high official situation, be 
bound to consider, not whether a seat in 
parliament were disposed of to an able 
and virtuous character, but whether it were 
disposed of to the greatest possible pecu- 
niary advantage ? My lords, the common 
law has not sanctioned any such corrupt 
practices ; on the contrary, it has in all its 
principles, declared the same to be illegal. 


| Still, there is no provision adequate to the 


prevention of so great an abuse, and when 
that abuse is admitted and avowed to exist 
it is necessary toremedy it by some legisla- 
tive interference. Notonly, my lords, do 
I consider the abuses to which this prac- 
tice has led, but I am bound to reflect 
upon those to which it may be applied. 
It has sometimes probably happened, 
that some of the most enlightened, able, 
and virtuous men, have sought this mode, 
in preference to all others of obtaining a 
seat in parliament. They have sought 
with anxiety a place in the great and ho- 
nourable assembly of the legislature, and 
having acquired it by these means, have 
gloried in the patriotic and disinterested 
exertions of their talents, without fear of 
being controuled, while they were con- 
scientiously serving the cause of their 
country. But although such may have 
been some of the consequences of this 
system of influence, yet we are bound to 
consider it contrary to the principles of 
the English constitution ; and as legisla- 
tors, our duty directs us to inquire to what 
improper and base purposes such corrupt 
influence is capable of being applied. If 
we consider the laws which have been 
thought expedient to prevent corruption 
in the electors, we shall see that a manis 
punishable for giving five guineas for the 
purpose of influencing a vote, and that 
the disposal of a seat in parliament, for 
five thousand pounds, is left without any 
legislative measure for its prevention. 
What is this, my lords, but a prohibition 
of corruption by retail, and an encou- 
ragement of it by wholesale? I certainly 
agree with what was stated by the noble 
earl who spoke last, that, in the provi- 
sions of this bill, considerable alteration 
has been made, and, in the second part of 
it, which regards corrupt influence, arising 
from offices, all the effective terms of the 
former part have been omitted, and by 
the admission of the word “ express,” the 
whole provision has been deprived of its 
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salutary consequences ; neither does it 
in any way correspond with the ex- 
pectation necessarily arising out of its ad- 
mirable title and preamble. There are 
sentiments expressed in the preamble, which 
furnish good ground for a more noble su- 
perstructure. On that account, more than 
any other, it meets with my approbation ; 
and nothing would induce me to accede 
to the least alteration in that part of 
the bill. Those sentiments will pass 
into a statute, and become a part of the 
law of the land, from whence they never 
can be expunged. I am ready to admit, 
that the bill will do a great deal, but it 
does not do enough: and I would submit 
to your lordships’ consideration, how much 
more easy it will be to make the measure 
more efficient, than it will be to intro- 
duce another bill to amend this under the 
present discussion? One word on the 
subject of Reform: It is in my opinion, 
very fit, that the monied interest should 
partake in the representation, and that 
all the variety of interests should have 
their due share in the legislature. 

The Earl of Carysfort in very strong and 
forcible terms, expressed his opposition to 
the bill. 

Lord Boringdon defended the bill, and 
contended that if the word “ express” had 
not been introduced, it would have been 
scarcely possible to make even the most 
innocent use of the patronage of the crown, 
and it might even have happened ander 
the bill, as it would then have stood, that 
persons might have been called upon to 
prove a negative, 

The Earl of Rosslyn commented upon 
several parts of the bill, for the purpose of 
shewing the futility of its enactments as 
they now stood, particularly with respect 
to one of its professed objects, that of pre- 
venting the abuse of the patronage of the 
crown. There was not near the same 
moral guilt in trafficking seats for money, 
as in trafficking for them the patronage of 
the crown, and yet the difference in the 
enactments with respect to the two ob- 
jects, was peculiarly marked. In the 
former case broad and general words were 
used, but in the latter, by inserting the 
word “express” it was scarcely possible 
that they could reach any case of abuse, 
unless where the parties were insane enough 
to make an express agreement. 

The Earl of Selkirk also condemned the 
bill as now worded, and contended that it 
was a mere trick and deception on the 
country. 
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The Earl of Buckinghamshire thought, 
that by enacting the principle of this bill, 
and recording it on the statute book; the 
best answer would be given to the violent 
reformers, as it would shew that an abuse 
was no sooner discovered than a remed 
was applied ; and it was remarkable that 
those who were loudest in calling for re. 
form, seemed to consider the measure in 
this point of view, as they opposed it the 
moment it was introduced. He could have 
wished that it had been rendered’ more 
efficient ; but he thought it of great im. 
portance to enact the principle, and from 
that other enactments might follow. 

Lord Mulgrave contended, that there was 
a clear distinction between trafficking seats 
for money and using the patronage of the 
crown; it being in the former case en- 
tirely gratuitous, whilst-in the latter the 
patronage might be used with innocent 
and honourable motives, although in its 
effect it might have an influence in pro- 
curing a return. It was necessary, there- 
fore, to guard against rendering criminal 
the innocent use of patronage ; and were 
it not for the insertion of the word “ ex- 
press,” it would scarcely be possible to use 
that patronage in any way without being 
liable to the charge of making an implied 
agreement with resect to some election. 

The house then went into a Committee. 

Earl Grosvenor after a few observations, 
moved, ‘ That the word ‘ express,’ should 
be omitted’ 

The Lord Chancellor opposed the mo- 
tion; he said that if the implication was 
triable at common law, the bill, even as it 
stood, would add to the punishments; if 
it was not, it would create punishment to 
meet the offence. With respect to the 
question of parliamentary reform, his lords 
ship expressed himself decidedly against 
the measure. He stated, that, having 
come into parliament in the year 1783, 
and being attached to the politics of a 
great man, now no more, he was not in- 
clined even to go along with that great 
character in the support of such a doctrine. 

The house then divided— 


Contents -------------- 9 

Non-Contents ----------- 23 

Majority in favour of the word 
“express” ----------- —14 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time to-morrow. 





HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Thursday, June 15. 
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[Sir Francis Burperr’s Pian or Par- 
LIAMENTARY Reroxm.] Sir Francis Burdett 
rose and spoke as follows : 

Sir; I rise tooffer to the attention of the 
house a Plan of Reform, not for its imme- 
diate adoption, but for its future consider- 
ation—to state my opinion to the house, 
and the public, upon this subject, and to 
propose to the house to come to a Reso- 
lution (according to a frequent custom at 
the close of a session), the object of which 
is, to hold out an assurance to the country, 
that the house will, at_an early period in 
the next session, take into its considera- 
tion the necessity of a Reform in the State 
of the Representation. 

This course I am urged, amongst other 
reasons, to adopt, in order to get rid of 
the misrepresentation (unintentional I am 
vy iling to believe) which has been so long, 
and so actively propagated, with regard to 
uly views and opinions on this momentous 
point: the mischievous tendency of which 
misrepresentations, as affecting myself per- 
sonally, would alone have very little in- 
fluence upon my mind; but it has much, 
combined with the public interest. As 
involved in this most essential question, I 
therefore feel it a duty to myself and the 
public to relieve this subject from all mis- 
representation, ambiguity, and miscon- 
ception: and in now proposing for dis- 
cussion, but not for immediate adoption, 
the outline of a specific Plan, [am answer- 
ing those repeated calls which have been 
made upon me in this house, to state to 
this house, and to the public, definitely 
and precisely, what my views are upon 
the subject (perpetually agitated) of Par- 
liamentary Reform, that henceforward it 
may be fully and clearly understood, how 
far I do really mean to go, and at what 
point I mean to stop. 

This is a subject which has long en- 
gaged my most anxious attention; and 
though I very early stated my opinion 
respecting it, that opinion was not thought- 
lessly formed, or rashly hazarded; but 
after the most diligent inquiry, and minute 
investigation. If I did not then offer it 
to the public attention without due re- 
flection, still less did it originate in those 
views and mischievous motives, to which 
it has been falsely ascribed—a desire to 
excite discontent, and to agitate the pub- 
lic mind by exaggerated statements of 
undefined grievances, beyond the reach 
of practical constitutional redress. I am 
ready to admit, if such were the case, that 
my conduct would be as culpable as those 
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who most misrepresent it, would wish it 
to be considered; and I am willing to 
confess, that to excite discontent in the 
public mind by fixing its eye upon neces- 
sary and unavoidable evils, beyond the 
power of remedy, would be as exception- 
able and dishonest a proceeding, as to mis- 
lead them from their true remedy, and 
obstinately to withhold that easy redress 
which the Constitution so clearly points 
out, and so amply affords. 

In this case, I shall cautiously abstain 
from any exaggeration of public grievance, 
or any expression calculated to excite in 
any gentlemen, or set of gentlemen, the 
slightest irritation, or asperity of feeling ; 
it being my wish, that the question should 
stand on its own merits, that it should be 
coolly and candidly considered, and thatit 
should be the subject, not of angry con- 
tention, but of fair discussion. Atthe same 
time, there are some doctrines and opi- 
nions which have been recently promul- 
gated in this house, of so misleading and 
mischievous a tendency, that 1 cannot al- 
low myself to pass them over altogether 
without some animadversion. 

The course I have prescribed for my- 
self is to state the Evils arising out of the 
defective state of the Representation, and 
then to point out the Remedy; which is 
simple, and perfectly practicable, not only 
consistent with the habits and interests of 
the people, and in unison with the laws 
and constitution of the country, but is (as 
I think I can shew) the Constatution  ttself: 
—Let others deal in whimsical specula- 
tions, in undefined mysterious notions of a 
Constitution, which eludes the grasp, and 
soars above the conception of ordinary 
minds, let them amuse themselves with in- 
tricate theories and fine-spun metaphysics, 
whilst I shall hold fast by that plain and 
substantial Constitution, adapted to the 
contemplation of common understandings, 
to be found in the Statute Book, and recog- 
nized by the Common Law of the Land.—If 
it can be shown that the principles on .- 
which I proceed are erroneous, unconsti- 
tutional, and inconsistent with the ancient, 
fundamental laws of England, | shall stand 
corrected, and wiilingly abandon my pro- 
position; but if, on the contrary, I shall 
be able to demonstrate, that the present 
system is the creature of innovation, and 
a departure from the old, established, un- 
repealed laws of the country, and that a 
recurrence to the practice of these laws, is 
an easy and adequate remedy for the evil, 
though I may not indulge a hope of the 
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concurrence. of this house, yet may hope 
for the approbation. of the public, and, at 
all events, I shall enjoy the satisfaction of 
knowing that I have performed an essen- 
tial duty, both to the people and myself, 
in bringing forward the present itiquiry. 

Before 1 procced to the consideration of 
the subject more immediately before the 
house, I] think proper to nake some re- 
marks upon those very extraordinary doc- 
trines to which I have betore alluded.—— 
Tt has been asserted, that Corruption isnot 
only a part of our Constitution—that it was 
not only necessary and to be tolerated, 
but (as it should seem) that the Constitu- 
tion was to be tolerated for the suke of the 
Corruption. We have heard it seriously al- 
Jedged, that without the auxiliary of Cor- 
ruption in this house the Constitution 
would be insecure, that the Government 
could not be carried on. It has been de- 
scribed as “ crowing with our growth, and 
** strengthening with our strength :’’ it 
had been more consolatory to have been 
informed, that it decayed with our decay 
and diminished with our.decrease. One 
can hardly conceive a more unhappy quo- 
tation for the purposes of those who have 
made the allusion. What is it the poet 
speaks of, when he says it 
** Grows with our growth, and strengthens with our 

strength ?” 
It is a state of disease necessarily termina- 
ting in final dissolution. 
** The young disease, which must subdue at length 
“* Grows with our growth, and strengthens with our 
strength.” 

It applies strongly, indeed, in favour of 
those who call for some Remedy to arrest 
the progress of destruction, for some sti- 
mulus to re-invigorate the Constitution and 
save it from decay, by extirpating the vile 
and loathsome canker of Corruption, which 
preying upon the vitals, palsies the ener- 
gies, and consumes the substance, of the 
country.—The various and contradictory 
arguments by which this Corruption has 
been attempted to be defended challenge 
particular observation: at onc time it has 
been alledged to be so trifling as to be 
unworthy of our notice, it is represented 
then as ‘* mere cheese-parings aud candle- 
“ends.” It may, however, be worth re- 
marking (by the bye) an old English pro- 
verb to be found in Ray’s Collection, which 
says “ all the King’s cheese goes in par- 
ings,’ and if a cheese is cut straight 
through the middie it is all parings ; 
whilst at other time these cheese-parings as- 
sume ashape so formidable as to render 
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any attempt to diminish them fruitless and 
unavailing ; so that, inconsistent in argu. 
ment, consistent in principle, the defenders 
of Corruption, a3 it suits their purpose, ei- 
ther represent itas A pigmy beneath notice, 
ora giant not to be contended with : from 
which alternate modes of defence we are 
forced to infer, that in the minds of some 
gentlemen, Corruption, be it small or be it 
great, is not only not to be checked or con. 





| trouled, but to be fostered and encouraged, 


Weare toling our discase, and doat on dis- 
solution : Butso very opposite is my idea 
upon this subject, that Ll say, be Corruption 
small or great, let it assume what form or 


shape it may, it is an intolerable evil; , 


in the first stage of it I would have 
said, “* Principiis obsta:’’ at our high tide of 
it I will exclaim, “ Ne plus ultra,” that 
delay is death. ‘Lhe question now is, How 
the career of this Destroyer is to be ar- 
rested ? In my opinion there is no way of 
doing this with effect, but a Reform of this 
House. 

Another doctrine equally mischievous as 
the former, which it was triumphantly 
said no human creature could contradict, 
was that ofall men acting from AMired Mo. 
tives. This may bea convenient doctrine 
for, public men, but, I trust, will appear as 
unfounded and indefensible as the argu- 
ments just alluded to in support of Corrup- 
tion, either on account of its supposed in- 
significance or real magnitude ; its object 
and bearing is, in fact, to cut up all moral- 
ity by the very roots; there could be no 
rational ground for confidence or esteem, 
were such a doctrine once admitted; if 
all men are supposed to act from Mized 
Motives, how can any man’s character be 
known? How ascertain the proportion 
(upon which all depends) of good and bad 
in the mixture ? How discover from what 
motive any action springs, or whether to 
be attributed to it praise or censure ?— 
From the confidence and boldness with 
which this extraordinary doctrine has 
been advanced, ii may seem hazardous to 
risk a refutation ef it; 1 shall nevertheless 
attempt to show that the reverse is the fact, 
and that, so far from men acting generally 
from mixed motives, they never act so at 
all ; and however metaphysical may be 
the notions of some gentiemen, I defy 
them, with all their refinement and sub- 
tlety, to produce a mixture of motives in 
their own minds, Motives are as impos- 
sible to mix as parailel lines to meet. 
Many motives, it is true, may concur to 
impel. a man to one act, as snany roads 
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rgu- may lead to one town ; many rivers direct | suls appointed, and tribunes of the people, 
nders their courses to one sea, but they are not | and all the Forms of the ancient republic 
e, Els on that account mixed. Avarice, ambi- | studiously preserved; and by how much’ 
tice, tion, love of country, may conduce to one | the more those forms served as a cloke to 
from end; though one of these passions may pre- | hide the odious features of despotic power, 
are dominate, the motives remain unmixed ; | by so much thé more was it terrible, irresist- 
some but when put in opposition one to the | ible and severe: “ Quantoque majore,”” says 
be it other, the impossibility of ‘mixing them | Tacitus, “ libertatis imagine tegebantur, tanto 
con- becomes apparent, the strongest motive | “ zrruptura ad infentius servitium;’’ there- 
ged, overcomes the rest.—The position is | fore, lam not all disposed to be satisfied 
dis. quite unphilosophical, and the idea of | with che forms, when the spirit and essence 
lea iwixed motives altogether absurd. Surely, | of the Constitution have fled—We have 
ion no one will cal! in question the doctrine of | been reminded of the old fable of the Stag 
1 or aruling passion, strong even in death, to | and the Horse, introduced with the view, as 
vil s which we see and daily hear of men offer- | it should seem, of warning the people 
lave ing themselves up willing victims. As | against throwing themselves into the arms 
le of our seuses, though they may be affected all | of one power, in order to avoid falling inte 
that together, are still distinct ; in like manner | those of another. The application of this 
low our. minds, though they may be affected | fable could not be mistaken; it meant, that 
ars at one and the same time by more motives | the Peopleshcould not seekto ally themselves 
v of than one, yet do they remain unmixed. | with the Crown, in order to rid themselves 
this But there may be a great convenience in | of the grievance of a corrupt House of 
adopting this doctrine of Mixed Motives, | Commons. To that warning I cannot lehd 
S as similar to that experienced some time since | an ear, having no dread of the Prerogative 
tly in keeping wixed accounts ; such mixture | of the Crown; which I know forms part of 
ict, serving to create confusion and avert de- | the law of the land, and is material and ne- 
os tection. I defy any man, however, to | cessary to maintain the Constitution. My 
ine shew that such a doctrine is reconcile- | on/y apprehension is, from theusurpation of the 
as able either with morality or logic. | egitimate Prerogative, by the Borough Monger 
yu. There is one other doctrine, which | Faction, and the consequent abuse of it by the 
Ip- cannot be passed over without animadver- | a@gents of thaé Faction; untruly stiling them- 
Ine sion, equaliy dangerous, in my mind, with | selves Ministers of the King, Sercants of the 
ect the foregoing ones. It has been held, that | Crown, through the medium of this House false- 
al. whilst che forms of the Constitution remain- | ly denominating itself the Representative of 
no ed there was something so excellent in the People.— My desire, theretore, is to erect 
m, the mere forms, that not only was the pos- | a barrier against such usurpation and 
if session of them of the highest value, but | abuse, by a restoration of the fair balance 
ed ahope was thereby justified of an ame- | of the Constitution, by giving to each 
be lioration of the state of the country. My | branch its lawful right: thus providing at 
on opinion is directly the reverse of this, in | once for the defence of the Prerogative of 
ad which I am supported by the authority | the Crown and the protection. of the un- 
at of the greatest historians and writers upon | doubted unalicnable Rights of the People: 
to political subjects; who have uniformly laid | and I think there is no difficulty in showing 
—— it down, that of all tyrannies a legislative | that they go well together, that one is in 
th tyranny exercised, under the forms of a free | trust for the protection of the other, and that 
as government, is the most tremendous and | in consequence of their having been sepa- 
LO fatal; because without hope of remedy. | rated, contrary to the principles and in vio- 
8 Tacitus, whose penetration and ability | lation of the ancient usage of our Consti- 
t, will not be disputed, depicting the melan- | tution, those abuses of which the people 
y choly condition of the Roman Empire, | now complain ‘first crept in, and being 
it under that relentless tyrant ‘Tiberius, de- | once admitted have made such rapid and 
¢ scribes it as most deplorable, not only on | tremendousstrides towards our destruction; 
y account of flagitious acts proceeding from | in the midst of which, all the specious forms 
}- hypocrisy and despotism united, but still | of our Constitution have been studiously 
n more so on account of its hopeless condi- | observed.—Thus, as in Rome, the obser- 
- tion, whilst under the mask of freedom, | vance of forms, instead of being valuable, 
: uncontroulable power was exercised, be- | as securing any benefit, or justifying any 
) cause that cruel tyranny was carried on | hope, servesonly to aggravate the mischief, 
$ under the forms of the ancient constitution. | by adding hypocrisy to despotism, and to 
There was still @ Senate debuting, Con- | embitter the sufferings by deluding and 
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mocking the people.—I must not be mis- 
understood—no person is more anxious 
than myself, for the retention and main- 
tenance of those forms; my wish is, to 
have the substance also, that the people may 
not be any longer duped by appearances 
which serve only to perpetuate the cheat. 

A charge has been made by the abet- 
tors of Corruption against those who wish 
for Reform, as innovators and ‘subverters 
of the Constitution of the country, whereas, 
the sole object of us Reformers is, to rescue 
the country from the effects of the innovation 
that has been introduced. ‘Yhose who speak 
so much of innovation seem to forget what 
the great Lord Bacon has said, that “ of 
« all innovators time is the greatest.” Will 
you, then, while all things are changing 
around you, determine to stand still ? 
Will you still cling to a Rotten-borough 
System, the creature of innovation, nursed 
. by usurpation, and matured by corruption? 
for such shall I shew it to be. Is it reason- 
able that sovereignty should be attached 
to particular spots and places, and to con- 
vert into Private Property, that which the 
Constitution has declared to be a Public 
Trust--to permit an usurped local sovereign- 
ty, independent of the King, independent 
of the People, and destructive to both.— 
The Prerogative of the Crown, had it been 
maintained free from encroachments, would 
never have suffered this anomaly, this ill- 
shaped monster, this Rotten-borough Sys- 
tem, at once formidable and contemptible, 
to have undermined the Constitution. 
During the whole course of our history, 
from the time of William the Conqueror 
to that of William the Third, down to 
which the legitinrate prerogative of the 
crown was exercised by the King, no such 
absurdity was conceived as a Rotten-bo- 
rough Parliament.—That part of the Pre- 
rogative to issue Writs to such places as 
were judged from time to time, according 
to their importance, most fit to send pro- 
per and discreet persons to the Common 
Council of the nation, was a most wise and 
salutary provision in the code of the Con- 
stitution, and well calculated to prevent 
the occurrence of those evils of which, so 
loudly and with so great reason, we at this 
day complain.—Can we suppose that any 
King in the possession of his just Preroga- 
tive, would have thought of addressing a 
Writ, when he was exercising that great 
function of his prerogative, the assembling 
the Great Council of the nation, to Rotten- 
boroughs? or that it would have been en- 


@uved if he had? The King’s writs run, | 
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«© ad Proceres et Dominos et Communes Reg- 
° . e © 
« ni,’ under which description no Rotten- 
boreugh could be included. Can it be 
imagined that St. Mawes, the posts of Gat. 
ton, or the stones of Midhurst, would have 
been required to send wise and discreet 
burgesses to assist with their advice in the 
Great Council of the Nation? James the 
First, on his accession to the throne, upon 
summoning the. parliament, wisely exer- 
cised this prerogative by issuing a Procla- 
mation, forbidding the sending writs to 
decayed boroughs* ; nor was it till the pre- 
rogatives of the Crown were encroached 
upon at the era of the Revolution, when 
the seeds of this Rotten-borough System, 
which have since grown so luxuriantly and 
have produced such poisonous effects, the 
baneful influence of which we now so sen- 
sibly feel, were with woeful prodigality 
first scattered over the land, that the 
Country was deprived of that corrective 
wisely lodged in the hands of the Crown 
by the Constitution, for its preservation 
against the unavoidable innovations of 
time, whilst the people, artfully led to as- 
cribe all the evils of the two former reigns 
to Prerogative alone, willingly acquiesced 
in its retrenchment; in which they made 
a fatal mistake, a mistake originating in 
the idea that they extended their own Li- 
berties in proportion as they curtailed the 
Prerogative of the Crown; an ingredient 
in the Constitution as essential to its exist- 
ence, as is an uncorrupt, full and fair Re- 
presentation of the People in this House. 
Had the constitutional power of the 
Crown remained undiminished, this House 
would not now be in its present contami- 
nated state, the just and great prerogative 
of the Crown would have been exercised 
beneficially, and given the King his pro- 
per weight in the administration of national 
affairs, whilst the People would have a 
shield—and a shield and not a sword is all 
the people expect, in an uncorrupted and 
fairly elected House of Commons.—This 
I take to be the Constitution of England ; 
but out of this usurpation upon the crown, 





* « Next, that all the Sheriffs be charged 
“ that they do not direct any Precept for 
“ electing and returning of any Burgesses 
“to or for any ancient Borough within 
“ their Counties, being so utterly ruined 
“ and decayed, that there are not sufficient 
“‘ resyantes to make such choice, and of 
“whom lawful election may be made.” 
See Cobbett’s Parliamentary History, vol, 
i. p. 969. 
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conspiring with the innovations of time, a 
third power has arisen, that of the Borough- 
mongers—the creature of innovation, the 
worm of corruption, always unknown to 
our laws, now become greater than the 
laws, equally hostile to King and People, * 
misrepresenting one to the other, filling the 
mind of one with jealousy, the ears of the 
other with alarm, which, by perpetuating 
discord, reigns sole arbiter of the strife, 
and establishes its ignominious dominion 
over both.—My first object, therefore, is, 
to reunite the King and the People by the con- 
stitutional bond of Allegiance on the one-hand, 
und Protection on the other, 

«“ The wisdom of our laws,” says Lord 
Coke, “ is most apparent in this, that any 
« departure from their established princi- 
« ples, although at the time wearing the 
« specious appearance of advantage, never 
« fails to bring along with it, such a train 
«“ of unforeseen inconveniences, as to de- 
“ monstrate their excellence and the ne- 
“cessity of again having recurrence to 
“them.” And how strikingly that ob- 
servation isexemplified in the consequences 
which have followed the departure from 
the principles of the Constitution, which 
has led to the establishment of this griev- 
ous Borough-monger System: the incon- 
sistency of which with the principles of 
our laws and institutions, so glaring in the 
terms of the Writs of Elections, asin every 
other point of view, no one can dispute. 
The simple principle upon which, as upon 
a pivot, the whole of this subject of Repre- 
sentation turns, is this ; that the free sub- 
jects of this kingdom have a Right of 
Property in their own goods; in other 
words, that the people of England cannot 
be légally and constitutionally taxed with- 
out their own consent.—I suppose this will 
not be denied; and yet it is equally in- 
disputable, that this principle is absolutely 
annihilated by the present frame of the 
Representation of this House, to which a 
Petition on your table offers to prove, that 
one hundred and fifty-seven individuals 
have the power of returning a majority ; 
so that the whole property of the free sub- 
jects of this kingdom is, in violation of this 
first and plain principle, at the disposal of 
157 Borough-mongers, or in other words, 
157 Borough-mongers have usurped, and 
hold as private property, the sovereignty 
of England; suk tae we be satisfied with 
this miserable, pitiful substitution for the 
King and Constitution ?—Can the People 
remain contented with the legislation of 
such a power ?—Impossible. Believe me, 





Sir, the discontent that exists in this coun- 
try, arises principally from the certain 
knowledge the People now have of the 
corrupt state of this House, and their ex- 
clusion from that share in the Constitution 
to which they are by law intitled, that 
they are not fairly, nor indeed at ali repre- 
sented,—in fact, that the interests of this 
House are not identified with, but opposite 
to theirs—remove this defect, repair this 
great injury, and the advantages will be 
immediate and important; the People will 
then believe, that all that is practicable for 
their benefit will be dune, and from that 
conviction they will naturally be recon- 
ciled to those evils, which they would see 
a disposition to alleviate, and a mutual in- 
terest to redress. 

Every part of the Empire will feel the 
benefit of the Reform ; but no where will 
the great advantages of the measure be 
likely to prove more salutary than in that 
most interesting part of the empire—Irs- 
LAND. From the deep interest I take in 
the concerns of that country, from my idea 
of its mighty importance, have I reserved 
the mention of it till last; though the con- 
sideration of the manner in which I could 
devote my best service to it has never 
been out of my mind, never till now did it 
mature any practicable plan, calculated to 
give universal satisfaction to that generous, 
that insulted people, with perfect secu- 
rity to the state. If Reform is neces- 
sary here, it applies much more forci- 
bly there ; indeed, the peculiar situation 
of that country makes it a measure of 
imperious necessity.—On the subject of 
Ireland I can hardly speak, from the fear 
of trespassing on the rule { had laid down 
for my conduct upon this occasion. I 
dare not venture to trust myself with the 
grievances of Ireland. It is a subject I 
cannot discuss without a more considera- 
ble degree of warmth, than is consistens 
with that dispassionate line of conduct I 
am upon this occasion particularly anxious 
to maintain. My desire is to have Ireland 
united with this country upon terms, how- 
ever, very different from those which at 
present exist. I should wish to see there 
a perfect equality of advantage, and no 
exclusions. Of the present Union, so 
called, I shall speak but little at this time : 
suffice it to say, that it was a measure 
contrary to the wishes, repugnant to the 
interest, revolting to the feelings of svat 
nation; and effected by means the most 
flagitious, if the most unblushing corruption 
on the part of the agents, and the breach 
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of every solemn assurance to the great 
body of that people, not only implied 
but expressed by the government of that 
country, deserve the appellation. Instead 
of that parchment Union, I shall propose 
a real Union of heart and affection, found- 
ed on the broad basis of the Constitution, 
of equal rights, and reciprocal interests. — 
Away with that crooked policy, that nar- 
row-minded bigotry of legislation, that in- 
tolerable intolerance, which keeps alive 
perpetual heart-burnings, hatred and re- 
yenze. I wish not to dwell upon this sys- 
tem; it is high time to put an end to it.— 
is it to be any longer endured, that four 
millions of Irishmen should be aliens and 
outlaws in their native land? Is it safe to 
have four millions of the people thrust out 
of the pale of the Constitution? Is it con- 
sistent with reason, with common sense, 
putting justice out of the question, any 
longer to tolerate such a system? By the 
adoption of Reform, the government will 
have the fairest opportunity of removing 
the principal grounds of dissatisfaction in 
ireland ; now will be the time to do every 
thing without yielding any thing, to legis- 
fate upon enlarged principles, knowing 
nothing of particular parties, sects, or fac- 
tions: keeping alive no distinctions of Ca- 
tholic, Protestant, and Presbyterian, Tory, 
Whig, or Jacobin; alarming’ no prejudice, 
insulting no party, they may now include 
the whole within one bond of union of the 
Constitution, embracing and ensuring the 
safety and tranquillity of the empire at 
Jarge.—We shall then, and not till then, 
have an United Kingdom—one King— 
one People.—We shall by this recurrence 
to the Constitution, not only seat the Chief 
Magistrate upon his throne, and fix the 
Crown upon his head, but we shall place 
within his hand the sceptre and legitimate 
power of the King, in despite of those 157 
Reveugh-mongers, who have TRAITEROUSLY 
usurped all but the pageantry and outward 
shew and forms of Royalty. 

What is the condition of the King under 
this Faction? Instead of taking advan- 
tage of the elevation of his situation, where 
the Constitution had placed him, as the 
eye of the nation, for the purpose of taking 
extensive views for the advantage of the 
national interests, beyond the contracted 
horizon of ordinary men, his whole time 
‘3 employed, his whole skill directed, not 
towards the duties of his high office, but 
in trying to keep his balance, in endea- 
vouring to conciliate the support of such 
and such a Borough-monger, in order to 
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obtain his permission to allow the Govern. 
ment to go on.—In truth, the Borough 
Faction have such power, that he is more 
like a Rope Dancer, than a King; as they 
make it necessary for him to be perpe- 
tually upon the alert to balance himself 
on his slippery elevation, whilst the ut- 
most he can do is to keep his place. Such 
is the state to which he is reduced under 
the influence of this ignominious system, 
instead of having his throne fixed on the 
rock of the Constitution, and bound to the 
hearts of a whole people. This is not the 
situation in which the Laws and Constitu- 
tion have placed the King, nor that which 
his dignity requires, and the best interests 
of the people demand. 

The System, of which I have now given 
but a short-sketch, which was introduced 
at the Revolution, and grew out of the 
encroachments on the Prerogative of the 
king, aided by the innovations of time, has 
already cost this nation nearly Eight 
Hundred Millions of Debt; tor though it 
has been wittily said, that one half of this 
enormous Debt has been incurred in re- 
sisting the perfidy and restless ambition 
of the house of Bourbon, the other half 
in striving to replace it on the throne of 
France, this is not true: the fact is, the 
whole has been incurred in the prosecu- 
tion of the scheme of corrupting this 
flouse. 

This question is so completely decided 
by Magna Charta, “ which,’ as Lord 
Coke says, “‘ is such a fellow that he will 
« bear no equal,” so strongly fortified by 
all our constitutional laws, that no inferior 
authority can be required ; but, were I so 
disposed, I could cite a host of legal and 
constitutional Writers; and all those mem- 
bers of this house, who have from time to 
time expressed their sentiments in support 
of this measure, whose arguments were 
never confuted, and whose talents, though 
successful on all other occasions, were un- 
availing when exerted in support of Re- 
form. This problem, however, is easily 
solved, when we consider that the appeal 
is made to the Borough-mongers them- 
selves, whose interest is opposite to the 
measure. Their interest is different from 
that of the people. ; 

Having taken the Laws and the Constitu- 
tion for my guide, in preparing the mea- 
sure I shall have to propose, I at the same 
time examined attentively all those Plans 
for carrying the same principle into exe- 
cution, which have at different times been 
proposed; and having avoided all those 
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intricacies which I considered as so many 
impediments in the way, have reduced it 
to that plain and simple form, the express 
image of the Constitution itself. —My Plan 
consists in a very few, and very simple, 
regulations; and as the Disease we now 
Jabour under has been caused by the dis- 
union of Property and Political Right, 
which reason, and the Constitution, say 
should never be separated, the Remedy | 
shall propose will consist in re-uniting them 
again. 
For this purpose | shall propose :— 

That Freeholders, Householders, and 
others, subject to direct Taxation in 

‘ support of the Poor, the Church, and 
the State, be required to elect Mem- 
bers to serve in Parliament. . 

That each County be subdivided ac- 
cording to its taxed male Popula- 
tion, and each subdivision required to 
elect one Representative. 

That the Votes be taken in each Pa- 
rish by the Parish Officers; and all 
the Elections finished in one and the 
same day. 

That the Parish Officers make the Re- 
turns to the Sheriff’s Court to be 
held for that purpose at stated pe- 
riods. 

And, That Parliaments be brought back 
to a Constitutional Duration. 

The simplicity of this Plan appears 
from its being the true Constitution of 
England, which has already prepared all 
the means ready to our hands of carrying 
it into immediate effect; and I make no 
hesitation in delivering it as my well- 
digested opinion, that under the operation 
of this Reform, it would be attended with 
much less difficulty to return a whole Par- 
liament, than to settle a dispute at a vestry 
about a parish pauper. By the adoption 
of this Plan of Reform, tiiose disgrace- 
ful practices, which now attend even 
County Elections, would be put a stop to. 
No bribery, perjury, drunkenness, nor 
riot; no “ Wealthy Brewer,” as was hu- 
mourously described, who, disappointed of 
a job, takes, in consequence, “ the inde- 
“pendent line, and bawls out against 
* Corruption :” no opportunity would re- 
main for such mock Patriotism :—no 
leading <Attornics gatloping about the 
country, lying, cheating, and stirring ap 
the worst passions amongst the worst peo- 
ple :—-no ill blood engendered between 
friends and relations—setting families at 
variance, and making each county a per- 
petual depository of election feuds and 
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quarrels :—No Demagogueing.—If I am a 
Demagogue, I am as complete a fele de se 
as can well be imagined—this puts an end 
to the occupation:—There would be an 
end to all odious and fanciful distinctions 
of persens and property—all would be 
simple and uniform ; their weigbt and in- 
fluence proportioned to their 2nérinsic va- 
lue—no qualifications nor disquatifications 
~—no invidious exclusions by reason. of 
any office, from the highest to the lowest, 
either in the Elector or the Elected—no 
variable, fantastical, litigious rights of 
voting—no possibility of false votes—no 
treating—no carrying out vyoters—no 
charges of any kind—no expense, legal or 
illegal—no contested elections.—The peo- 
ple would have a choice without a contest, 
instead of a contest without a choice ;—no 
sham remedies worse than the disease pre- 
tended to be cured—No Grenville Act; 
here I speak feelingly ; | have undergone 
this remedy.—It is the remedy of a toad 
under_a harrow.—“‘ Haud tgnara malis, 
“© miseris succurere disco’ That Act, 
which has been so highly extolled, was it- 
self called a reform ;—zas all the acts ag- 
gravating the mischief, which have been 
substituted for the Constitution, are called 
in this House. 

Under the operation of that Act, I have 
suffered a greater pecuniary penalty, than 
any which the law would have inflicted 
for any crime I could have committed ; 
this remedy is a luxury, a man must be 
very rich, indeed, to indulge himself in. 
I could not afford it a second time, and 
preferred abandoning my seat after having 
been returned, to undergoing another opera- 
tion of the Grenville Act. One great ob- 
ject I have in view is to relieve other Gen- 
tlemen from the like benetits, by prevent- 
ing the necessity of having recourse to 
such remedies in future—by getting rid of 
all disputes, and contested elections: this 
good consequence will result from the 
adoption of this Plan, besides preventing 
endless litigation, ruinous expense, per- 
jury, ill blood, and periodical uproar and 
confusion, this house will be saved one- 
third of its time in Election Committees ; 
and the Statute Book will be relieved from 
the shameful burden of one hundred and 
thirteen confused and intricate laws, all 
pitiful substitutes for the Constitution. 

There maybe some Gentlemen who think 
we should not get a better assembly with- 
in this house by this or any other Plan of 
Reform.—Even supposing, but by no 
means admitting, such should unaccount- 
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ably be the case, the positive evils we 
should get rid of are sufficient recommen- 
dations to its adoption. It must also give 
rise to other important results—those who 
complain of popular clamour—of persons 
allying themselves with the people against 
the sentiments and decisions of this 
House, would cease to have any room for 
complaint. In the event of such a Reform 
no such clamour could exist, no such al- 
liance could be formed ; forthen the sense 
of the people would be truly and fairly 
collected within these walls. 

The benefits that would immediately 
follow the adoption of this Reform are in- 
calculable. Though I am not one of those 
who would apply a sponge to the Debt of 
the Nation, yet am I firmly persuaded, 
that a Reformed House of Commons would 
introduce such a system of economy, both 
in the collection and expenditure of the 
Public Revenue, as would give instant ease 
‘to the subject, and finally, and that at no 
very distant period, by a due application 
of national resources to national objects, 
and to them alone, free the people from 
that enormous load of debt and consequent 
taxation, under which the nation is weigh- 
ed down. 

Three descriptions of persons, I will ad- 
mit, would have great cause to complain 
of this Reform: The Borough-mongers— 
the Lawyers—and the King’s Printer. 
The whole of the question then is, Which 
is to be preferred, The interest of the whole 
Empire, or the interest of the Borough- 
mongers—the Lawyers—and the King’s 
Printer ? 

At all events, I hope this consequence 
will follow, that after this night it will not 
be asserted nor insinuated, that I have any 
concealed purpose, that I shrink from 
speaking my sentiments frankly, that I de- 
cline to act an open part, or that I have 
any designs beyond those I avow: not- 
withstanding what I have urged, I beg 
leave to repeat, that I am open to con- 
viction; that I am still ready to listen to 
all fair reasoning on the subject; that I have 
nothing to bias my mind; nor any other 
view than the public good. It will, at 
the same time, be naturally understood, 
that having devoted so much of my time 
and reflection to this subject of vital im- 
portance, my opinions cannot easily be 
shaken, nor affected by slight and com- 
mon-place arguments. 

I have stated fully and dispassionately, 
and I hope clearly and satisfactorily, to 
this house and to the public, the Remedy 









for all our Grievances, which I have been so 
often called upon to produce. I have obeyed 
thatcall: inthat at least I hope 1 have given 
satisfaction —The Remedy I have pros 
posed is simple, constitutional, practicable, 
and safe, calculated to give satisfaction to 
the People, to preserve the Rights of the 
Crown, and to restore the balance of the 
Constitution. These have been the objects 
of my pursuit—to these have I always di- 
rected my attention—/igher I do not as- 
pire, lower I cannot descend. 1 conjure 
this house to consider the necessity of 
doing something to satisfy the rational ex. 
pectations of the public, that we should 
not go back to our respective parts of the 
country in our present acknowledged 
contaminated condition, without holding 
out some reasonable hope to the country 
for its peace and tranquillity, that a Re. 
form adequate to the removal of the enor- 
mous and multiplied Abuses and Corrup- 
tion now known to exist, and which I con- 
tend can only be effected by a House of 
Commons fairly chosen by the people, 
will early inthe next session be enter- 
tained with good faith, and taken into our 
most serious consideration.—I would 
have the timid bear in mind, who stand so 
much in dread of Innovation, that the sim- 
ple Remedy now proposed is but a recurs 
rence to those Laws and _ that Constitution, 
the departure from which has been the 
sole cause of that accumulation of evils 
which we now endure—that in many 
cases timidity is no less fatal than rashs 
ness—and “ That the omission to do 
“ what is necessary, seals a commission to 
«a blank of danger.’’—I shall now con- 
clude with moving, “ That this house will, 
“ early in the next session of parliament, 
“take into consideration the necessity of 
«a Reform in the Representation.” 

Mr. Madocks seconded the motion. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer thought 
it incumbent upon him to trouble the 
house with a few observations, after what 
had fallen from the hon. baronet; and they 
would be but a few. The object of the 
hon. baronet appeared to be, that the 
house should give a pledge that it would, 
early in the next session, g into a Com- 
mittee on the State of the Representation. 
He saw no reason whatever for entering 
upon the question of reform at all, and 
therefore could not agree to vote for any 
such pledge. In many of the proposi- 
tions stated by the hon. baronet, he was 
unable to follow him. Among other 
things, he assumed it as a fact, that the 
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people were in general desirous of a re- 
form. This he absolutely denied ; and 
affirmed, that on the contrary, they were 
more united against reform than almost 
upon any other question—because they 
thought reform unnecessary.~ He ad- 
mitted that the hon. baronet was ac- 
customed to associate with a certain de- 
scription of persons who were desirous of 
reform, and who would willingly pass 
such resolutions on the subject’ as he 
proposed tothem. But it did not at all fol- 
low from that circumstance, that the 
generality of the people were favourable 
to reform. lle really wasat a loss ex- 
actly to know what the hon. baronet pro- 
osed himself. ‘The hon. baronet said, 
that all he wanted was to be found upon 
the statute law of the land. What could 
he find there that could destroy the or- 
dinary practice of the constitution ? 
The statutes indeed were explicit on the 
subject of the representation ; but some- 
thing more than this was tobe found in 
the practice of the constitution with re- 
gard to that house. What did the hon. 
baronet propose to do with respect to the 
privileges of that house ? The right of 
originating taxation belonged to that house 
at present, by the practice of the consti- 
tution, although not confirmed by an ex- 
press statute. Was the hon. baronet con- 
tent to get rid of this too among other 
things? The lords, certaiuly, had never 
given any express assent to this privilege, 
and would the hon. baronet rank it 
amongst those abuses which had grown 
up in opposition to the prerogative? But 
this was not all. ‘The hon. baronet 
maintained, that 11% statutes would be 
got rid of; that if his plan should be 
adopted, it would overthrow bribery, cor- 
Tuption, tumult, &c. Now how was this 
to be effected? Would no contest take 
place for the representation of the hon. 
baronet’s districts? If contests should 
take place, then there must be canvassing ; 
and all those temptations to bribery, 
corruption, and perjury would prevail m 
spite of the hon. baronet’s regulations, to 
the full as much as they prevailed in the 
actual state of things. Yet these were 
the hopes which he held out to those 
who were disposed to listento his propo- 
sitions ; but how these hopes were to be 
realized from his plan, he was at a loss ts 
conceive. But the hon. baronet would 
further annihilate the regulation with re- 
spectto the 40 shilling freeholds, and all 
that the law had done on the subject to 

Vou, XIV, 
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this day ; and would. divide the countrv 
into districts, in which all should have a 
vote who paid direct taxes to the state, or 
the church, or the poor, [Sir F. Burdett— 
«* No; those who pay to them all.’”’] Well, 
taking it so, there might still be doubts as 
to what should be considered as direct 
taxes. ‘The property tax, the taxes for 
the poor, and the assessed taxes, were di- 
rect; but to settle this point completely, 
there must at least be one pretty large 
statute instead of the 113 of which we 
were to get rid. Was this the way in 
which the hon. baronet proposed to do 
away the necessity of employing so many 
lawyers ? (Hear, hear!) ‘The hon. ba- 
ronet talked of the advantage of-getting 
rid of the Grenville act, and of all the 
statutes against bribery, corruption, &c. 
But,why should perjury be more difficult 
under his plan than it was at present? 
In his districts, a man who had already 
voted, might come under another court 
and swear that he had not voted before, 
just as easily as the thing could now be 
done in a county. (Hear, hear!) He saw 
no reason whatever to suppose that any 
good could arise from the plan in this re- 
spect. ‘The truth was, that such a plan 
could never produce the expected effects, 
unless the hon. baronet could alter not 
only the constitution but the frame of the 
human mind-——unless he could at once get 
rid of human prejudices and human pas- 
sions. ‘This much he thought it necessary 
to say; and he did not think that there 
was any occasion for his going further. 
As to the hon. baronet’s proposition, that 
the house had admitted that some reform 
was necessary, he never understood that 
any such admission had been made. He 
did not believe that the house would allow 
that it had ever made any such admission 5 
and the manner in which the hon. baronet’s 
proposition had been received, convinced 
him that he was correct in his opinion. It 
would be really raising the plan of the 
hon. baronet into an importance which it 
did not deserve, to dwell upon it at any 
great length. The house, he observed, 
was ready to come to a decision ; and 
all that he could say, in addition to the re- 
marks he had already made, would only 
serve to create embarrassment and delay, 
in a matter which was already sufficiently 
clear. 

Mr. Madocks could not listen without 
feelings of indignation at the levity with 
which the right hon. gent. chose to treat 
the — of his hon. friend. The real 
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question now before the house, was one of 
grave importance ; no less, than whether 
the country was to be amused with *he 
pretence of a representation, or possess 
what was its undoubted right, the reality 
ofone. After all that had lately passed 
in that house on this subject, after the novel 
and alarming situation in which the house 
had stood since the 12th of May last, atter 
the just, the able, and the solemn com- 
ment from the Chair, on the unprecedented 
proceedings of that day, was it to be en- 
dured, that the motion of his hon. friend 
was to be treated as a matter of light and 
trivial importance, to be evaded by the 
trick of debate, or stifled without discussion 
by the mandate of ministerial! authority. 
The right hon. gent. had through the 
course of his speech assumed, that the plan 
which the hon. baronet stated to be the 
one he should be inclined to prefer, was 
that, which would be ultimately insisted 
upon, and adopted in every particular. 
No such pledge was demanded or expect- 
ed of the house. All that was required, 
all that the house was called upon to do, 
was to engage to entertain the subject 
seriously and sincerely in the ensuing ses- 
sion: called upon to do so, not only by the 
general merits of the question, resting as it 
did upon argument, reason, and authority, 
but called upon also in the mest imperious 
manner by recent events, disclosures, and 
declarations in that house, which appalled 
all those, who unfeignedly valued. the 
existence of the constitution, the prosperity 
of the country, and the character of parlia- 
ment, This was what was required of the 
house, and if the voice of the people, so 
generally expressed of late throughout the 
kingdom, was attended to, this was what 
the people did expect, and had a right to 
demand. Mr. Madocks proceeded to 
staie that his hon. friend, the worthy ba- 
ronet, had been so often wilfully misrepre- 
sented, that nothing could be more 
decorous to this house, and serviceable to 
the interests of truth, than to explain in 
this stage of the consideration, the first 
principles on which he should be induced 
to wish a Reform in parliament to be 
framed and adopted. And in the consi- 
deration of this plan, where were the lead- 
ing points, which were jointly subject to 
the levity, and attempt at sarcastic ridi- 
cule, in which the right hon. gent. was so 
disposed to indulge. Had he condescend- 
ed to argue those points, he would indeed 
have found it the tough and difficult mat- 
ter which no doubt his acuteness had ap- 
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prised him of, and his shrewdness recom- 
mended him to avoid. Confining his open 
hostility to a few of the minor and subor- 
dinate points, which related chiefly to mat- 
ters of regulation, he indulged in an excel- 
lent sham fight, and attempted to retreat, 
amidst the confusion he created, from the 
great objects, with which he feared to 
grapple. Let the right hon. gent. answer 
these few plain questions. What was the 
basis of the plans proposed by lord Chat- 
ham, Mr. Pitt, Mr. Grey, and all the 
former authorities on. this subject? Did 
not they propose to extinguish the rotten 
Boroughs and to reinforce the counties, 
and the landed representation? Did they 
not propose to extend the franchise to all 
great towns, who from a change of cireum- 
stances had risen into commercial opu- 
lence, and to admit copyholders and cer- 
tain leaseholders to a share in the repre- 
sentation ? and did they not in imparting 
the franchise to new voters, resort to that 
truly constitutional, wholesome, and safe 
principle, so ably maintained by his hon. 
friend, namely, to vest the right of voting 
in the resident householder ? The sim- 
plicity and safety of this qualification 
solves all-the diffieulties which can offer 
themselves to fair and unprejudiced minds, 
and while it admits to their due share in 
legislation, those classes, which bear the 
principal burthens of the state, it gives 
every requisite efficiency to the great 
dictum of the constitution, that «“ No man 
shall be taxed without his own consent.” 
Mr. Madocks said, he would take the 
liberty of here reading an admirable pas- 
sage from a work on this subject, particu- 
larly applicable to the point in question. 

«The species of property which con- 
stitutes this qualification has the advantage 
of being open, ostensible, and incapable of 
being disputed. It indicates a real resi- 
dence, and implies a stationary interest in 
the place for which the vote is given and 
the representative chosen. But besides 
the possession of a competent property, of 
which the occupation of a house paying 
taxes is a suflicient presumption, a house- 
holder has other qualities which ought to 
recommend him toa favourable distinction, 
and particularly to the trust in question. 
He is necessarily the master, and probably 
the father of a family. In the first charac- 
ter he has a personal credit and respect to 
maintain: in the second he has given hos- 
tages to society. He is the natural guar- 
dian and virtual representative, not only 
of his family and servants, but of all those 
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who depend upon him for support, protec- 
tion, or employment. Such a station de- 
serves confidence, and should be made 
respectable, that all men may be prompted 
and encouraged to rise to it. The rela- 
tions and duties that belong to it are ante- 
cedent to positive institutions, and consti- 
tute at once the basis and security of civil 
society !” 

Upon this important point of the plan, 
as indeed upon most other topics of any 
weight, the right honourable gentleman 
had cautiously avoided any attempt at an 
answer. With respect to property, which a 
right hon. gent. below, and many others on 
former occasions, had so strongly insisted 
on as the true basis of representation, un- 
doubtediy he (Mr. Madocks) admitted, or 
rather was as anxious as’ any man to as- 
sert, that property was the only true and 
legitimate basis of representation, and it 
was because that property was not the 
basis of representation at present, that he 
wished the present system to be altered. 
What right had Old-Sarum, Midburst, 
Gatton, &c. to send representatives to par- 
liament upon that principle? And how 
monstrous that the few private fortunes 
that possessed them, can send three times 
as many votes to tax the people, as all the 
landed property of Yorkshire (Hear! 
hear!). He wished distinctly to state, 
that nothing in his opinion was so absurd, 
as the notion of universal suffrage; an 
idea he believed universally exploded, 
unless indeed he found it in fuil practice 
at Old Sarum, and some other places, 
where the right of voting resided in an 
old wall, or 25 stones in a field.—That in- 
deed appeared to him to be universal suf- 
jrage with a vengeance! (Hear! hear!) 
What can be so ridiculous, in what a 
curious predicament do those persons 
stand, who would deny a copyholder or a 
leascholder of 1,0001. a year, a vote for 
a represcntative in parliament, when they 
allow a similar privilege to a stock or a 
stone (Hear! hear!). The bill which 
had lately passed in that house (Mr. Cur- 
wen’s) had only made matters worse, by 
throwing a monopoly of the market for 
seats into the hands of the Treasury. ‘These 
partial remedies could be of no use where 
the system was fundamentally wrong. 
The resolution of 1779 had often been ap- 
pealed to in vain; and where then was 
the use of new énnctiients, the inttnded 
effect of which the system necessarily pre- 
vented? ‘There was another point to 
which he was desirous of calling the at- 
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tention of the house, as he had been mis- 
presented respecting it, cr, at least, as in- 
ferences‘ had been drawn from it which 
were not warranted by the facts. He al- 
luded to the representation which he had 
made respecting the bargain with the 
Treasury for the borough of Cashel. That 
part of the charge which stated, that lord 

Castlereagh suggested to Mr. Dick the 
propriety of resigning his seat if he could 
not vote in favour of the duke of York, 
had been denied. But it ought to be ob- 
served, that the denial was confined -to 
these words alone, that lord Castlereagh 
did not suggest to Mr. Dick. The fair in- 
ference then is, that all the rest of the 
charges, which was not in any degree de- 
nied, and which was by far the most im- 
portant, was positively true (Hear! ! hear!) 
If the right hon. gent. opposite was dis- 
posed to dispute this point, all he had to 
do was to grant a committee to investi- 
gate the facts ; and he, Mr. Madocks, was 
ready to prove that 5,000/. -had been 
paid to the Treasury, for the Seat, with 
the privity and concurrence of the right 
honourable gentleman and the noble lord 
opposite, and that Mr. Dick had been 
induced to vacate, upon a difierence 
arising between him and the ministry 
as to his vote on the question respect- 
ing the Conduct of the Duke of York. This 
was the important part of the charge, 
which no one had attempted to deny. 
Under all these circumstances there was 
the strongest ground for giving a pledge to 
the nation, that the house would take the 
subject into consideration. The plan now 
offered corresponded in its great and lead- 
ing features with those of Mr. Pitt and 
Mr. Grey, who were sometimes supported 
by great divisions, and once the question 
was lost only by a majority of 20 or 25. 
in the year 1784 the king had in his Speech 
recommended the subject to the considera- 
tion of the house. Under all these cir- 
cumstances, and recollecting it had been 
the invariable practice in every reign 
from the time of Edward I. to that of 
Charles IL, to alter the state of the repre- 
sentation with respect to boroughs, he 
gave his most hearty concurrence to the 
motion of his hon. friend, and thought 
that to give the pledge required, was ne- 
cessary, after what had recently passed, 
to the character of parliament, and the 
salvation of the state. ‘The gentlemen on 
the other side, had lately sigualized them- 
selves by observing the anniversary of the 
birth of their immortal leader, the jate 
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Mr. Pitt. He would not enter into any 
recapitulation of the losses, which liberty 
sustained during his lifetime, but he would 
earnestly entreat the house to remember, 
that the day on which he was addressing 
them, was the anniversary of the birth of 
our liberties, Magna Charta, and he hoped 
that the house, in justice to the memory of 
our ancestors, would commemorate the 
occasion, by pledging themselves to re- 
store the independence of parliament. 

Sir R. Welliams was averse from the 
imputing of bad motives to any one, and 
certainly he imputed none to the hon. 
baronet. But he doubted whether he might 
not be influenced by those whose views 
might be less pure. One of the greatest 
objections which he had to the proceed- 
ings of the hon. baronet was, that he did 
not propose to carry on his plan of reform 
in that house, but endeavoured to effect his 
object by means from without. The hon. 
baronet was reported in Cobbett’s Register 
to have said, that the house of commons 
was the only spot where the opinions of 
Englishmen were treated with contempt. 
He would have a much higher opinion of 
the hon. baronet, if we saw in hima dis- 
position to effect his object through that 
house, instead of a desire to lower it in 
the opinion of the public. 

Sir James Hall observed, that the hon. 
baronet, though often accused of obscuri- 
ty, was now plain and explicit. He had 
stated in pretty strong terms that the house 
did not deserve the coitidence of the 
country ; and yet he came forward in that 
very house with his Plan of Reform. ‘The 
motives of the hon. baronet might be 
good, but his conduct, he thought, ex- 
tremely dangerous. The plan which he 
had stated amounted to complete and radi- 
cal revolution. The first savage in the 
world would certainly have thought an 
attempt to cut down the tree which afford- 
ei him protection from the weather a 
great insult. It would be the ruin of a 
ship if you took away her ballast. ‘The 
ballast of the British state vessel might 
sometimes be too heavy, but upon the 
whole, she proceeded very well in her 
course: and even the rotten boroughs 
might ultimately do a great deal of good. 
These inappreciable cases produced what 
was called chance. But as men of wit 
alone were often lucky in their bon mots, 
so the British constitution clearly appear- 
ed to have been the work of sensible 
men. That constitution ought to be de- 
fended without a very narrow or minute 
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examination ; for many things which ap. ~ 
peared ridiculous at first might be good 
in their ultimate effect. Since he became 
a member of that house, he had studied 
the motives of men a good deal, not onl 
in their public speeches, but in their 
private conversation, and the result was, 
a conviction that he had got into better 
company than he at one time imagined. 
He affirmed, that its votes were almost 
always satisfactory to the nation. He ad- 
verted, as a prout, to the late vote respect- 
ing an improper military appointment, 
and aflirmed that the conduct of the house 
on the business of the Duke of York would 
have been equally satisfactory, had not 
undue means been taken to produce a con- 
trary impression. He himself, however, 
was one of the minority of 125, though 
his name had not appeared in the pubs 
lished lists. He could not assent to 
the motion of the hon. baronet; but he 
highly complimented col. Wardle, who 
had so well conducted himself in adver- 
sity. He hoped he would be enabled to 
bear prosperity with equal magnanimity, 
and not suffer his brain to be turned by 
the intoxicating influence of three times 
three. 

Mr. Hutchinson would not suffer the 
question to go to a division, without reply- 
ing to some of the observations and objec- 
tions which bad been made to it. From 
what he had heard of the hon. baronet’s 
speech, one more constitutional, more cal- 
culated to entitle him to the respectful at- 
tention of the house and to the confidence 
of the public, or containing stronger pro- 
fessions of a wish to conciliaie, he had 
It was direct- 


and certainly did not, in the smallest de- 
gree, justify the tone of scoff and ridicule, 
in which the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
had replied to it. Its object was to insure 
the attention of parliament to the great 
question of reform at an early period of 
the next sessions. Called upor as the hon. 
baronet had been, taunted as it were, and 
provoked to speak out—miisconceived by 
some-—-misrepresented by others—he had 
on that night put the house in fall posses- 
sion of his thoughts, and although not 
likely on slight. grounds w change his 
opinion, he had nevertheless declared, 
that being disposed to yield to reason and 
sound argument, he was anxious to learn 
the sentinents which others entertained. 
The subject of :eform was not a néw one, 
nor nyuw for the first time introduced; 
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some of the ablest statesmen had consider- 
ed it worthy of parliamentary inquiry. 
But it had been objected that the hon. 
baronet was not a fit person to bring it 
forward. Would it be seriously contend- 
ed that with the stake which he possessed 
in the country, with a property such as 
had fallen to the lot of few, greater than 
than that of almost any other member of 
the house ? Would it be urged that a man 
of his rank, of a highly cultivated mind, 
and of reflective habits, was not qualified 
to bring forward sucha subject? Was this 
objection taken in downright earnestness ? 
If it were, Mr. Hutchinson would be glad 
to be informed who was qualified for such 
a task? The hon. baronet appeared to have 
considered the subject with great soli- 
citude, and he had presented it as one, 
which, if acted upon as he suggested, he 
flattered himself would strengthen the 
sovereign in the affections of his subjects, 
promote the welfare and happiness of the 
people, compose jarring interests, and 
eventually uphold the state. Such at least 
were the result which the hon. baronet 
expected from the measure. Another 
most extraordinary objection had been 
made, that he sought to change the con- 
stitution of parliament, not by the assist- 
ance of the house of commons, but by the 
interference of the people. The gentle- 
man who had urged this last objection 
seemed to have been strangely inattentive 
to the question before the house, and to 
the concluding motion of the hon. baronet, 
namely “that the house would, early in 
the next session, take into consideration 
the state of the representation in parlia- 
ment.” Yet the hon. baronet, who has 
thus directly appealed to the parliament 
and to the parliament alone, is unaccount- 
ably accused of having made that appeal 
tothe people. This objection was no more 
understood, since the hon. baronet had ex- 
pressly declared that he sought not to in- 
novate, but to restore. Mr. Hutchinson 
ought perhaps to apologize for noticing 
an imputation which doubtless the hon. | 
baronet had listened to with becoming in- | 
difference, but feeling that the character | 
of every member was as it were the pro- | 
perty of the house, Mr. Hutchinson could | 
not refrain from saying that the treatment | 
experienced by the hon. baronet was not | 
that which at least on the present oc- | 
casion he was entitled to. Mr. [utchin- 
son in supporting the motiondid not pledge 
himself to the plan submitted, nor to any 
specific plan, but merely to the principle. | 
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He was not ignorant of the objections to 
which any such measure was liable, and 
he knew that he hazarded much when 
he professed himself a friend to reform. 
However concerned as he should be, that 
the motives which influenced his vote 
should be generally misconceived, he was 
prepared for incurring the suspicions, per- 
haps the direct censure, of many. Ina 
state which secures to the subject so many 
privileges and blessings, there is a national 
jealousy, there is an inherent hostility to 
any measure that by possibility may injure 
establishments not more venerable from 
their antiquity than valuable by reason of 
their intrinsic worth; but this sentiment, 
laudable as in itself it may be, frequently 
is carried too far; particularly where 1% 
renders us incapable of discriminating be- 
tween the individuals who are guided by 
the light of reason, by the sole desire of 
altering in order to preserve, and those 
who are influenced by the most trea- 
sonable and base designs. The fate of 
other nations, which have fallen victims 
either to the treachery or ignorance of 
their political leaders, or have been 
overwhelmed by their blind, unbridled 
passions, adds not a little to the prevail- 
ing disinclifation and distrust. The ho- 
nest zeal of the reformer is set at nought ; 


| the very excrescences are too sacred to 


be touched; even the rust of time is to 
be respected, lest we should injure or de- 
face. But in contemplating the fall of 
other states, we ought not to forget, that 
they refused to reform, while reformation 
was yet possible and safe ; neither should 
we confound with the leveller and revolu- 
tionist, those who are only desirous of 
doing away the abuses and imperfections 
arising from the operation of time, to which 
every government and all human institu- 
tions are more or less liable. ‘The revolu- 
tionist would destroy, the reformer would 
preserve. It is only the ignorant and 
superstitious who fancy that that which 
was originally good, perhaps approaching 
to perfection, is not subject to corruption 
and decay—“ corruptio optime pessimo.”’ 
He had no doubt that the foundation and 
main pillars of the constitution were sound ; 
and while he admitted the theory of the 
composition of pariiament to be admirable, 
it was impossible not to observe that the 
people were imperfectly represented, at 
the present period, in the house of com- 
mons. It was his duty to speak respect- 
fully of the decisions of the house, although 
he had differed from many of those of the 
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present sessions; but he could not doubt, 
that had the house been otherwise con- 
stituted, the result of their deliberations 
would have been far different. Had the 
voice and wishes of the people possessed 
more influence, the appeals of the mem- 
bers for Oakhampton, Morpeth, Lanerk- 
shire, Boston, Waterford, and Queen’s 
county, could not have been made in vain ; 
nor in the few instances in which minis- 
ters were defeated, had there been a dif- 
ferent representation, would there have 
been found a set of men, hardy enough to 
have defended the measures which were 
arraigned, and by the vote of the house 
condemned. For instance, the motion of 
the member for Hull could not have met 
with opposition; nor could a moment’s 
resistance have been offered to that of the 
worthy member for Waterford, who ob- 
jected to a clause indemnifying from the 
operation of the law an entire class of his 
majesty’s subjects, which clause was de- 
fended by ministers on the extraordinary 
and disgusting plea of general and incor- 
rigible corruptness ; a plea which contain- 
ed a libel against the people of Ireland, 
and under the influence of which, an inde- 
cent attempt hal been made to prevail on 
the house of commons to screen from 
punisiment those who had corruptly vio- 
lated the law. When the member for 
Carlisle, prompted by the purest zeal for 
the public interest, introduced a bill for 
« securing the independence and purity 
of parliament,” had the house been difle- 
rently constituted, no minister would have 
ventured so to trifle with the feelings and 
interests of the people as to have converted 
that bill into one of a directly opposite 
tendency, a bill which he was one of 
those who thought ought rather to have 
been entitled “ a bill for more effectually 
preventing the sale of seats in parliament 
for money, and for promoting a monopoly 
thereof to the Treasury by the means of 
patronage.” It originally had his sup- 
port, but that support he was reluctantly 
obliged to withdraw, being of opinion that 
under the all-blything hand of ministers, it 
soon lost its primitive purity and value ; 
for, by the enactments as they came out of 
the Committee, it had become a bill cal- 
culated to increase the very evil it pro- 
fessed to remedy, and very alarmingly to 
add to the already too preponderating in- 
fluence of the crown in the house of com- 
mons, There surely must be something 
radically wrong at this moment, when 
members in their places have unblushingly 
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declared, that seats in that house were pro, 
cured by money. The avowal in other 
times of this practice would not have been 
tolerated! At the present day it has been 
made, not only without compunction, but 
with such effrontery, as to have rendered 
this great and crying public scandal in it- 
self sufficient to justify a unanimous call 
for reform, ‘The right hon. gent. (the 
Speaker), by Itis impressive and constitu. 
tional speech, had exerted himself to as. 
sert the dignity, and maintain the honour 
of the house. ‘That speech should be en- 
tered on the journals, that, at a future pe- 
riod, when these debates shall be alluded 
to, the exposition of the statute law, and 
of the law of parliament, under the high 
authority of the Speaker of the house of 
commons, may appear on record as the 
fullest condémnation of this fraud on the 
constitution of parliament. Above all, it 
was impossible for him to consider the 
house of commons otherwise than most de- 
feciively composed, when he recollected 
that the seventh session since the Union 
had nearly closed, and no attempt made to 
render that measure beneficial to the Irish 
people, all inquiry into their condition 
having been obstinately, not to say syste- 
maticall:7, repelled, and pledges the most 
solemn violated with a levity unexampled 
betiveen nations! never tolerated by man 
from man! even the letter of the Union 
not respected! What else was the “ Pro- 
hibition Bill” than a direct infringement of 
one of the most positive and explicit pro- 
visions of that act! Was Ireland thus treat- 
ed because she happened to be the weaker 
party? Had she not sufficiently sufiered 
by the surrender of ber national rights? 
Was this embargo on the export of her 
spirits to Eugland (perhaps the only bene- 
fit, commercial or other, which she has 
derived from the Union) intended as a fore- 
taste of what she may yet expect? On 
the whole, judging of the house by their 
late measures, by that which they have 
done, and by what they have failed in 
doing ; looking to the formidably prepon- 
derating influence of the crown in the 
house of commons, and in the country, he 
had no hesitation in repeating his opinion, 
that a reform of the house of commons 
had become a measure of absolute neces- 
sity, and one which he was convinced 
would not too soon be effected. 

Mr. Western said he should give his as- 
sent to the motion of the hon, baronet. 
But he wished to be understood by no 
means to pledge himself to support the 
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particular plan suggested by the hon. 
mover in the course of his speech. He 
had been a constant friend to Parlia- 
mentary Reform. He voted for the mo- 
tion which was brought forward in the 
year 1793 upon tie subject, and again in 
1797, and he certainly was of opinion that 
a reform in the representation was not less 
necessary at the present moment than it 
was at that period ; and he was satisfied 
the times were more favourable to the con- 
sideration of such a measure than at the 
periods alluded to. He thought it essen- 
tially necessary to give an assurance to 
the public, that the house woutd take the 
question into consideration early in the 
ensuing session. 

Mr. Barham was averse from the pledge, 
because he was not convinced that the 
generality of the people were anxious for 
areform. - But at the same time he agreed 
that the hon. baronet had been unkindly 
treated. No speech was ever more distin- 
guished for its candour and moderation, or 
less calculated to irritate the passions, than 
that of the hon. baronet. He wished gen- 
tlemen would explain a little what they 
meant by the restoration of the constitu- 
tion to its original purity. He could not 
find, in the course of his reading, any 
time when the people had greater weight 
in the constitution, than at present. 

Sir Thomas Turton asked, whether the 
constitution in ancient times depended so 
much upon the borough system? In this 
respect it might be purified. In ancient 
times the representation was a represen- 
tation of property. These boroughs were 
once places of great wealth and property, 
and upon that ground sent members to 
parliament. But circumstances being al- 
tered, the representation ought to be va- 
ried accordingly. In former times, none 
were free except freeliolders; but now 
copyholders were equally free and secure, 
and might therefore partake of the free- 
holders’ privileges. As to the personal 
reflections thrown out against the hon. 
baronet, any one conscious of the purity 
of his motives might easily despise these. 
and in truth, it was always a proof ofa 
bad cause on the side of those who resorted 
to such means of defence. As to the par- 
ticular plan of the hon. baronet. he saw 
very great objections to it in me 1y points 
of view. But he understood che hon. 
baronet to require no more than a pledge 
from the house, that it would consider the 
subject. He was not over fond of pledges, 
but concurring. in the principle, he would 
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vote for it if pushed to a division. The 
gentlemen opposite were averse to any 
consideration of the subject; they would 
have nothing reformed, and resembled 
squire Western in Tom Jones, who in one 
of his disputes with his sister, exclaimed. 
« that he would be d——d_ if he went to 
church if the liturgy was amended.” 

Mr. H. Tracey declared himself friendly 
to the question of reform, and would vote 
for entertaining it without pledging him- 
self to the particular plan. ‘The right hon. 
gent, opposite said, that the generality of 
the people were not disposed for reform. 
How did the right hon. gent. ascertain 
this? The people in their public meet- 
ings had, from one end of the kingdom to 
the other, expressed themselves in fa- 
vour of reform; and how could their sen- 
timents be collected, except in their pub- 
lic meetings? It had also been said, that 
the people scarcely ever complained of 
the decisions of that house. How could 
that be known? There might be many de- 
cisions with which the nation was highly 
displeased, though its sentiments were not 
openly expressed. The decision in the 
case of the Duke of York might have 
been passed over in this manner, had it 
not been for some peculiar circumstances 
in that case which roused the people to a 
loud and almost universal declaration of 
their disapprobation. The people had 
only to become familiar with Reform to 
see its propriety, and even necessity. It 
was only by connecting it with the French 
Revolution, with “no popery,” &c. that 
it had for a time been rendered unpopular. 
All this, however, was now over. The 
people would judge coolly and tempe- 
rately, without allowing themselves to be 
distracted by such artifices as these. He 
did not at all pledge himself to the support 
of the plan now proposed ; but as nothing 
more was required by this Resolution than 
that the house should take the subject 
into consideration early in the next ses- 
sion, he would certainly give his voice in 
its favour. 

On a division, the numbers were 

For sir Francis Burdett’s motion - 15 
Against it---------- - - 74 
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Majority against the motion - - - - - 59 
List of the Minority. 
Hutchinson, C, 
Knapp, G. 
Lefevre, C. S. 
Madocks,-W. A. 
Maxwell, W, 


Adams, Charles 
Burdett, sir Francis 
Campbell, general 
Combe, Harvey 
Cuthbert, J. R, 
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Moore. Peter 
Thornton, Henry 
Tracey, Hanbury 
‘{urton, sir Thomas 

Lord Cochrane was, accidentally, out of the 
house at the time of the division, and the hon. Mr. 
Lyttleton paired off. ; 

(Cruetty to Anivats’ Brit.] Sir C. 
Bunbury moved, that the house should go 
into a Committee on this bill. 

Mr. Windham moved as an Amendment, 
that the bill be committed this day three 
months. 

On the question that the house should 
now go into a Committee on the said bill, 
the numbers were 


Wardle, G. L. 
Western, C. C. 
Wharton, John 


- 27 
ee 

Majority against the bill -—10 
The bill was of course thrown out. 





HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Monday, June 19. 


[Recat or East Inpia Captts anp 
Wrirters.| Sir Thomas Turton rose to 
bring forward his promised motion respect- 
ing the determination formed by the Court 
of East India Directors, to the perempto- 
ry recal of those persons whose appoint- 
ments to India as Cadets and Writers were 
procured by corrupt or clandestine influ- 
ence. The hon. bart. argued at length on 
what he termed the cruelty and injustice 
of not only recalling those persons from 
India, after years of faithful service, but 
totally ruining their future prospects, by 
declaring them incapable of being again 
employed in the East India Company’s 
service ; to the preparation for which, the 
whole education and study of their youth 
had been devoted. Some of the persons 
who now became subject to this harsh sen- 
tence were young men of first-rate talents, 
who had carried out with them certifi- 
cates of being the most accomplished profi- 
cients in the Eastern languages ever sent 
out from England. If any charge of cri- 
minality was fairly incurred in these cases, 
it was not by the parties doomed to be the 
victims, but by their friends who negoti- 
ated, and the Directors who procured their 
appointments ; the persons themselves were 
- not apprized that any risk was attached to 
these appointments, or that circumstances 
in the mode of their attainment might ren- 
der them nugatory; of which it would 
have been no more than justice to apprize 
them, in order that they might have been 
induced to make minute and cautious in- 
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quiry before they undertook the trouble 
and expence of a voyage to India, and de- 
voted some of the best years of their 
youth to pursuits from which they must 
now be cut off, for facts of which the 
would receive the first intimation with the 
order for their recal. This determination 
he said, was founded upon a Resolution of 
a Report so long since as 1796. But even 
if the parties then injured were apprized 
of any law which made the places liable 
to forfeiture that were obtained by pur- 
chase or corrupt influence, it was not very 
natural for them to conceive the Company 
seriously intended the rigorous inforce- 
ment of such a law, when they every day 
saw advertisements in the public prints, 
for the open sale and purchase of such ap. 
pointments, without any public or avowed 
discountenance from the Court of Directors, 
The hon. bart. concluded by moving, “ That 
this house do not concur with the determina- 
tion on the part of the Court in the Report 
of the Committee appointed to inquire into 
the Abuse of East-fndia Patronage, as far 
as it related to the immediate necessity of 
recalling, and declaring incapable of hold- 
ing any future situations, those persons, 
who, though either innocent or ignorant of 
the means by which their situations were 
procured, would be thus visited by a mea- 
sure of severity equally repugnant to Bri- 
tish justice and the rights of humanity.” 

. Mr. R. Dundas vindicated the conduct 
of the Court of Directors in the determina- 
tion they had felt it their duty to adopt, 
however painful to their private feelings, 
but to which they were bound by every, 
sense of official obligation. The hon. ba- 
ronet was in an error when he stated that 
this determination of the Directors was 
founded upon an obsolete Resolution of 
1796: for the Directors had. long since 
resolved to pass over in amnesty all the 
appointments improperly obtained pre- 
viously to that date. Equally erroneous 
was the hon. baronet’s statement, that the 
public were not sufficiently apprized of the 
determination of the Directors upon this 
subject, or that any person could fairly 
plead ignorance in excuse; for not only 
had a positive act of parliament passed 
upon the subject, authorizing the court of 
directors to recal any of their servants in 
India whom they might see cause to recal ; 
but so lately as the year 1806, they an- 
nounced in the London Gazette, and in all 
the London and British provincial news- 
papers, the determination to annul every 
appointment in their service, which should 
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appear to be obtained by clandestine or 
surreptitious means. But if, at the first 
moment that the Court of Directors, afiera 
long and diligent inquiry, were enabled to 
discover the appointments thus improperly 
obtained, parliament was to interfere and 
prevent thea from carrying into effect 
their resolution; and the offence was to 
pass with impunity in the only quarter 
whereit could be punished with exemplary 
efject, it would be in vain for the Direc- 
tors to pass any resolution, or lay down 
any law for the prevention of such abuses. 


For these reasons, not seeing the house of 


commons in any degree bound to adopt the 
proposition, he would, out of respect to 
the hon. baronet, rather than oppose him 
by a direct negative, move the previous 
question. 

Mr. Bankes spoke in favour of the Re- 
port of the Committee, and thought that 
the house should pause before they would 
interfere with the Court of Directors. He 
called upon the house to recollect, that the 


act invested in the Court those powers | 
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which the present Resolution went to in- | 


terfere with. He said that it was quite 
futile to make the provisions which had 
been made, if they were to be frittered 


away by excepting the sons of the per- | 


sons who had purchased those situations. 
As, therefore, the motion appeared to him 
to have a tendency to interfere with the 
Court of Directors and the Act of Parlia- 
ment, he should vote against the motion. 
Mr. Windham said that he could not 
help adverting to that subject upon which, 
on a former night, he had occasion to 
make some observations. He meant that 
sort of outrageous virtue, that; while it laid 
claim to immaculate purity for itself, went 
beyond all bounds in venting its vengeance 
against the alledged criminality of others. 
This was too much the principle in the 
present case. In this way of overdoing 
Justice, gentlemen seemed to argue in the 
same way the great king of Prussia did; 
who, when a soldier in a fresh breeze had 
his hat blown off, had the soldier severely 
punished for this accident: and it cer- 
tainly was observed afterwards, that whe- 
ther the man was innocent or not, fewer 
hats fell off afterwards. He, however, 


was not for arguing in this manner in | 


order to justify the punishing the innocent, 
which he took to be impossible. And in- 
deed, before any such absurd principle 
was resorted to, cuncta prius tentanda. 
Every means should be tried to get at the 
end desired, before they should adopt so 
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harsh and unjust a mode as was suggested 
by the Report cf the Committee. He 
should vote for the original motion. 

Mr. Wallace objected to the Resolution, 
because he could see no good to arise from 
it. ‘The substantial object of the motion 
was to be relieved from the Resolution of 
the Directors, which the house could not 
efiect by such a measure; and it would 
be most unconstitutional to attempt, by a 
Resolution of that house, to overawe the 
Directors in the due discharge of the duty 
vested solely in them by act of Parliament. 
It would, in fact, be to do away, by one 
branch of the legislature, what had been 
enacted by all the three branches, who 
had left the whole power of sending out 
and recalling their servants, entirely to 
the discretion of the Directors of the East 
India Company. The hon. baronet thought 
the Resolution ef the Directors should at 
present be only prospective, but if that 
were to be the case, how could they, after 
what had passed, suppose that it would be 
more efiectual than it had been on former 
occasions? He should therefore give it 
his negative. 

Mr. Stephen spoke in favour of the mo- 
tion. He said, that when this matter of 
the traffic in East India Patronage first 
came accidentally before the house, he 
had viven it as his opinion, that the house, 
in appointing a Committee, went out of its 
province, and had no more business to in- 
terfere than they had with the conduct of 
the clerks of the Bank of England ; but 
having once so far interfered, and the 
Committee, from feelings of a proper in- 
dignation, having expressed a strong opi- 
nion on the transaction, he thought it 
would be but fair and reasonable in the 
house now to give their opinion on that 
part of the Report of the Committee, in 
order to neutralize the matter, and that 
the house might leave the question where 
they found it, and that the Directors might 
be at liberty to act as they thought pro- 
per after it. He coincided in opinion with 
Mr. Windham, and thought the Resolution 
of the hon. baronet not only an act of 
humanity, but of strict justice. He dwelt 
with considerable feeling on the hardship 
of ruining young men who had suffered 
the unspeakable torment of having torn 
themselves from their nearest and dearest 
relatives, friends, and from their native 
country, for the purpose of rising in the 
world ; whose prospects would perhaps be 
just beginning to brighten upon them, 
when they would receive their recal, for 
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an act done by their father or guardian, 
ta which they were no parties, but alto- 
gether ignorant of any thing having been 
Was it the father who 
gave the money they were to be brought 
back? Alas! no--the father might be 
dead betore their retora, and it micht be 
to tha sorreowing arms of a wilowed mo- 
ther, who looked to him as the prep of her 
old : or to these of 
who woeald behold ia bin an objeet of 


done amiss, to 


vytTe destitute sisters, 
besuwary and ruin, Ele was a total steunzer 
to all the paries who could be afleeted 
by the re olution ef the 
frog the chreunmances he had mentioned, 


Directors: but, 


he contd not refuee bis support to the pre 
scnt motion, 

Mir. Grant (the Chairman of the Past 
India Company) went inte an historical 


veconnt of the proceedimes of the Court of 


Directors stuce the year 1798, in whieh 


he chun rated the various reasons for Cie 


terner unto the Resolutions tm E700 and 
PsOG, respecting the sale and trathe of 
}iost India Patronage, and said the Direc- 


tors thought themselves bound to adhere 
to the letter as well as spar! ofthem. The 
power had been invested tn them by the 
Committee, and aif taken oatol ther bands 
wt must wena roy, 


the matter of 


my the end de 
When 
there having been improper practices first 
came out it 
warmly taken dp; a Committee was ap- 
pointed to inquire into the business, and 
the daily papers teemed with comineuts 
an reflections, to the tendency of which 
the Direetors could not be meseasible. The 
learned gent. who spoke fast had sai, 
that he supported the motion because the 


ken, and 
the establishment. 


before the house, Was very 


Resolution propesed by it would neutralize 
lie tor bis 
own part ev uld not, bowever, see how it 


the report of the Conmaiitce. 


was so to Ope rato 4 becuase the Directors 
dil not form thei Reso! 
pert, but frou a cons 


dnonoen that Rt 
‘gen i their own 
minds that if was aosolui 
He bad nosuth : 


iv necessary. 
train tue Court to exe 
Hens: but he 


ry 
press then sent 
for limmseil, toatl uaeess ta 


mtovy and € Kj rUss 


Opin ol the 
house should be pere: ed 
asa kiad ot command on the Directors, he, 
for tits « 
ecientious 
thought the well 


° q ‘ 
whepart, having acted trem con 


motives, aad dene wat ji 


s) and bes FR 


rest OF 


! ! > 
tie 4 om) any Teg! thea, Ce ula in meer a 


opinion on (he subjcet. as tothe aruu 
ment of tahuman VY» it certanaily 1 puen 
to the pares of the yours men who are 
getie our, Wile hay tl A Viele «u in 
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wrong in giving money for such places, 
and by no means to the Court of Directors, 
[le should therefore oppose the motion, 

Mir. Eremantle said the Resolution waa 
hot meant to be imperative ; it was no 
mandate, but merely the opinion of the 
house on the Report of one of its Commit. 
He thought the Resolution a very 
proper one, and called for not only us an 
act of humanity, but of stiict justice, and 
ag sueh it should have his vote, 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer thought 
the motion, as worded, clearly told the 
Directors they hadacted contrary not only 
to the principles of British justice, but 
alse contrary tothe commen rights of hu. 
manity. He thought if the house adopted 
the Resolution, they ought to go further, 
an} tell the Directors, that they have not 
only acted wrony, but must rescind their 
Resolution and blot it out of their book, 
‘The hon, baronet must, surcly, mean thats 
or else, master as he had offen proved 
himself to be of language, le would never 
have worded the motion as he had done, 
The hon. baronet, and all those who sup- 
ported the motion, had advanced the same 
areumentas bad all eontended there was 
Le insisted on the 
vontiary, that the Resolutions of 1799 and 
1806, published as they had been in the 
Gazette, provincial papers, and in all the 
instructions of the Court of Directors, were 
fully suflicient, Tt had been said the house 
did not want to interfere with the powers 
of the Pivectors, but only to neutralize 


tees, 


not sufficient notiee, 


them. He theught the house could do no 
such thing, but that the cflect must be 


what be had stated. The Directors had, 
in his opinion, fairly drawn the line ; they 


had confined themselves to the facets last 


brought to lielt, and no one would suffer by 
the resolution but those who had used those 
ile cal practices since 1800, which was no 
wroat lens hoof tim Porone, he thought 
the h ought net to interfere with the 
Directors, who had) acted only ina ree 
spo esituation, insach a manner as to 
yr! t the patronage of the Company 
from ny abused. ile must therefore 
O}} Lie’ mou ) 

min Sanucl Roz iw ono impropriety 
the UHL house commis tO any Resolution 
i) N Poi ommittec ; but he 
OW wre pasta ii ihe mode of proces 

re yecolumended for the recall of those 


geutlemen, whom they could not put into 
wie sane places here, of which they des 
peived them in India, thoagh avowedly in- 
went of the oficace they wished to puta 
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stop to. Not to dwell upon the sacrifice 
of health, (riends, and connections, which 
they had submitted to, the injustice itself 
was sufliciently flagrant without dwelling 
upon any vier con siderations what would 
they say of those lessish Ors who should 
act the punishment of the children of 
those offenders who had fled their coun- 
try, inorder to avoid the consequence of 
their crimes? "The cases were parallel, 
for in the present mistace they were yore 
to punish the ebildren for the offences of 
the futher. Buc he confessed, he did not 
know how well to account for the great 
display of austere Justice 4 rreutleme noon 
the other side seemed so ambitions to 
make, and ip that house, too, in thers places 
in pariiament, all in that very 
session of porhament——a session in the 
course of wiich these austere notions of 
justice had been so soflened down and 
accommodated to existing circumstances — 
asussion ia Wich there had been so mach 
of generous atlowance and clemency, and 
where such abundant room was made for 
the locus penitentie! [Mear! hear!] The 
ollenders, to be sure, were rather of a 
higher order than that of a humble Cadet 
jut, surely such vigorous proceedings did 
not become that Louse in that imstance 
against those avowedly tanocent, when in 
a case inwhich a Secretary of State was 
the accused, they thought it right to go 
no farther init, because it was possible 
that as he did not complete the ciime, he 
might have haply repented betore he 
would have completed it. Ifin that and 
other tostances they thought it better to 
look rather to the future than the past, why 
should they think diflirently now? Whew 
even in the case of Mr, Beauchamp Lill, 
who was charged with receiving bribes, 
to connive at frauds in the revenue, they 
had thought it best to overlook what was 
gone by, upon what principle of consist- 
ency could they now adopt a course of 
such implacable severity towards the in- 
nocent, 

The Attorney General said, he could not 
but think the opinion just given by his 
Jearned friend, had been adopted merely 
tointroduce the observations he hadmade. 
He restated the arguments of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, and said, the 
only question was, whether the house 
should by the Resolution, intimate to the 
Directors that they ought to rescind their 
Resolution. If this motion was adopted, 
it must have that cflect; and he should 
therefore oppose it. 


and above 


Jung 19, 1800. 














Public Econony. 


Mr. Peter Moore spoke shortly in favour 
ofthe motion, He suid three Writersbips 
had been disposed of® Who pave these 
Writerships? Mr. Phellusson. Who sold 
them? Mr. Woodford, his relation, to when 
he gave them. Mr. Woodford had been 
obliged to leave the country, and Mr. 
Thetlusson was turned outof the Direction. 
The Directors bad punished those who were 
wurily, and they had done enough. Any 
thing more would be to visit the sins of the 
fathers on the childven, and he shoud 
therefore vote for cine taolion. 

Mr. DLushington was so confident that 
the Cadets would suffer no injustice from 
the Court of Directors, that he would vote 
for the previous question 

Mr. Hutchinson paid a tribute to sir 
Samuel Rowitly, and commented on the 
happy applications of that learned gentle- 
man’s great abilities, to the proceedings 
of that house during the preseut sessions, 

Mr. JT, Santh was for the previous ques- 
Lion, 

Mr. N. Vansittart expressed a wish that 
the Court of Directors would reconsider 
their determination, 

Mr. H. Thornton said, though the rule 
might in strictness be thought a harsh oar, 
still as under the controul of the Directors 
it would experience relaxation, he thought 
the motion was unnecessary. 

Sir T. Tuston theu replied. He said, 
thatitwas adiniited that the rule ought to be 
relaxed, but if it was so harsh a one, why 
shoald it notrather be given up altogether: 
He denied that his Resolution had any 
tence ney to interfere with the powers of 
the Court of Directors or with the acts of 
parliament, Jt was a Resolution upon 
a passage ina Report of their Commitice, 
and it was every way competent for theme 
to discuss and decide upon it, 

The house then divided, when the Re- 
solution of ir Dhemas 
tived, the n 
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and spok c nearly as ran 

Sir5 Had 1 not been so ‘loudly called 
upon, on a recent occasion, to = ina 
statement | at that time made, I should 
not at this moment have thought it ne- 
cessaay to trouble the house upon the sub- 
ject ; ‘but being so called upon, Sir, 1 think 
! have a pe culiar claim to the indulgencg 


| of the house. 
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In the first place, Sir, I beg to state 
what it was I did assert upon the occasion 
alluded to. I said, Sir, « That on the 
évent of an efficient Reform in Parliament, 
such a réform as would insure to the 
people in their representatives, active sup- 
porters of their rights, and faithful guar- 
dians of their purse, I did not hesitate to 
say, that 1 was of opinion that the amount 
of the Income Tax might be done 
away.” 

Had no preceding declarations of a si- 
milar nature beea made by others, I 
should not have been surprised at the 
insinuations that were thrown out, or at 
the clamour that was raised against me In 
consequence of such observation; but I 
confess Tam not a little surprised at such 
insinuations and such clamours, when I 
have discovered that language similar in 
its tendency, though much stronger in 
itself, had been used by a statesman, so 
peculiarly respected by the gentlemen op- 
posite; | mean Mr. Pitt, who, in 1782, 
said,“ Ifthere always had been a house 
of commons who were the faithful 
stewards of the interests of the country, 
the diligent checks of the administration 
of the finances, the constitutional advisers 
of the executive branch of the legislature, 
the steady and unqualified friends of the 
people, l ask, if the burthens which the 
constituents of the house were now doomed 
to endure, would have been incurred >” 
Surely, Sir, this is iar stronger language 
thanl used. Mr. Pitttel!s you, that under 
such a house of commons the people 
would not have been taxed at all: the 
extent of my asseriion was, that a given 
proportion of their enormous burdens 
might be done away. On that particular 
occasion to which I allude, and indeed on 
several other occasions, I was accused, 
together with those gentiemen with whom 
Tam most in the habit of acting, of syste- 
matically attacking the characters of pub- 
lic men. J solemnly deny the charge ; 
and I do declare, that I do not recollect a 
single instance in which directly or indi- 
rectly 1 had aimed an insinuation against 
an individual. That 1 have attacked a 
system of corruption, that I have atiacked 
the parties acting upon and defending 
that system of corruption, I am free to 
confess ; but as to attacking an individual 
in any other shape than that of a direct 
and specific charge, I positively deny’; if I 
had done so, it would have been contrary 
to every principle by which my pubiic 
and private life have been regulated. 
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But to that system of corruption, which 
from my soul I deprecate, [ shall ever 
oppose myself; and in so doing I am 
again supported by the conduct of Mr, 
Pitt in 1782. He then deciared, that 
«The defect of representation is the na- 
tional disease ; and unless you apply a 
remedy immediately to that disease, you 
must inevitably take the consequence with 
which it is pregnant. Without a Parlia- 
mentary Reform the nation will be plunged 
into new wars. Without a Parliamentary 
Reform you cannot be safe against bad 
ministers, nor can even good ministers be 
of use to you. No honest man can, ac- 
cording to the present system, continue 
minister.’ So much, Sir, for the system of 
corruption. And after these quotations | 
trust that the clamour that has been 
raised by the friends of this statesman will 
cease to exist. 

Without further preface, I shall proceed 
to state the reasons on which I founded 
the opinion I ventured to give, making 
only one preliminary remark. That such 
a house of commons as I described would 
ever keep in view two points: the one, 
whether the thing was necessary ; the 
other, (if found necessary,) that it ought 
to be carried into effect in the cheapest 
possible manner consistent with efficiency. 

‘The first thing that gave rise to that in- 
quivry, that established in my mind the 
opinion | delivered, was my observing in 
the Finance Reports that there wasa re- 
gular and great increase in the expendi- 
ture of each successive year. That in the 
year ending Sth January 1808, was 
71,989,000/. that of the year ending 5th 
January 1809, 79,391,000/. being an in- 
crease of 7,400,000/. in one year of the 
public cxpenditure 5; this circumstance 
did much astonish me, and I have now 
The result 
of my investigation I beg to communicafe, 
and I shall begin with the Army. And 
the first pointto which I beg to call the 
attention of the house, and one in which a 
considerable saving may be made, is that 
of the Household Troops. These household 
troops, independent of the guards, con- 
sist of two regiments of horse guards, 
831 strong; and of the Blues (or king’s 
own,) 654 strong. The two regiments of 
horse guards cost the country 73,3171. 
per annum, besides the expence attendant 
on the horse appointments, &c. The 
whole of this expence might be saved the 
country, as the Blues, 650 strong, were 
quite sufficient for all parade duty; and 
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it is a well known fact, that the two regi- 
ments of horse guards never were em- 
ployed on service, and therefore, for the 
reason I have stated, a perfectly unneces- 
sary expence. 

Our Cavalry force at home (independent 
of the household troops,) of dragoon 
guards and light dragoons, amounted to 
23,199. I believe it will not be denied by 
those military men who are competent to 
judge upon the subject, and upon whose opi- 


_ nionsimplicit reliance might be placed, that 


even under existing circumstances, with 
the continent open to us, that a force of 
15,000 horse would be completely suffi- 
cient for any thing that could be wanted, 
besides the regiments of volunteer and 
yeomanry cavalry, and our dragoons in 
the East Indies, I then hold it unques- 
tionable, that the regular dragoon esta- 
blishment at home might be reduced to 
18,000 men and 15,000 horses. The 
present expence of these dragoon regi- 
ments (exclusive of the expence of horse 
appointments, &c.) is 1,277,010/. per an- 
num; by this proposed reduction, the 
saving would be 340,000/. per annum. 
The next point of our military esta- 
blishment to which I shall advert, is that 
of the Foreign Corps. This etablish- 
ment is 24,572 strong ; 3,470 of which 
number are cavalry, and 579 artillery. 
The expence attending it, besides con- 
tingencies, is 1,008,017/. per annum. I 
shall boidly maintain, that a house of 
commons, such as that I have described, 
would never vote one shilling for the 


support of a force perfectly unconstitu- 


tional, and, in my mind worse than use- 
less, extremely dangerous. That illus- 
trious character lord Chatham, in 1757, 


in the midst of a war, when the bugbear | 


of invasion was held out to alarm the peo- 
ple, thought it his duty to send all the 
foreign troops out of the country: and 
fully I am persuaded, that if the voice of 
the people was heard within these walls, 
such would be the case at this period. It 
is far from my wish to reflect upon any 
body of men; but if gentlemen would re- 
collect the conduct of these foreign mer- 
cenaries at Quiberon, at Malta, &c. they 
must in necessity admit, that although 
some of these foreign regiments might 
have distinguished themselves, still that 
taking into consideration their good and 
bad conduct, the conclusion must be, that 
they are not to be depended upon, and 
therefore ought not to be continued. It 
is a well known fact, that in Hanover 





they deserted to the enemy, even with 
their horses and appointments; and that 
the British troops were employed to 
watch over them, and eventually to see 
them once more embarked aboard our 
ships. Nor when we consider the mode 
of levying them, can this be wondered 
at. Has it not been proved to this house, 
that numbers of them were taken out of 
our gaols, and at a bounty too, by M.Char- 
milly and others of that description. 
Nay, more than this, I know and can 
prove, that from the Spanish gaols they 
were also enlisted at a bounty, and thus 
was part of Dupont’s army received into 
onr ranks. If this, Sir, is the sert of force 
that Englishmen would wish to have con- 
nected with their native army, I am 
strangely deceived: but, Sir, my opinion 
upon this subject stands confirmed by 
those of officers high in the confidence of 
his majesty’s government. I aliude to 
sir R. Wilson and the hon. general Stuart : 
the former, Sir, condemns the sort of force 
being connected with our establishment 5 
and general Stuart, in his pamphlet, thus 
expresses himself, “ ‘The sooner, however, 
that foreign troops are removed from our 
service probably the better, they are as 
expensive as our own levies; and Great 
Britain is, of all nations, that which nei- 
ther requires nor ought to have foreign 
mercenaries.” But on this point, as I 
have before stated, I have the high sanc- 
tion of the great lord Chatham. I have, 
I am persuaded, still higher authority with 
me, the feelings and judgment of the peo- 
ple of England. And under this convie- 
tion, painful is the reflection to me, that 
above a million of the public money 
should be expended upon them. Another 
and a very strong objection to these foreign 
troops is that the general and field officers 
belonging to them had in some instances 
their commissions ante-dated, so as to put 
them in command over the British officer. 
This I know to be a fact, and it isa reason 
in itself-sufficiently strong to induce me 
to say, they ought not to be suffered to re- 
main in the country. 

The next corps to which I shall speak, 
is one of a different complexion. It is an 
establishment of late years, the Royal 
Staff Corps. I can find no other estimate 
of the expence of this corps than one of 
20,0001. a year; but I am aware that the 
establishment is a very expensive one. 
This Royal Staff Corps is neither more nor 
less than a branch growing out of the 
Engineers, and formed for the purpose of 
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patronage, our great and eternal bane ; 
the numbers of the engineers might, if 
that had been necessary, have been in- 
creased, and this would have been done 
ata light expence to the country. 

The next topic is that of the Militia, 
and [ trust I may throw out a consideration 
that may be deemed worthy the attention 
of the house. ~The Militia of the United 
kingdom amounts to 109,070 men, the 
annual expence attending it is 3,000,000/. 
Tfone haif of the men were allowed to be ab- 
sent the three liarvest months, whi ich woul i 
be infinitely serviceable to the agricultural 
interests of ihe country, the annual sav wi 
thereby eflected would be $00,000/. and 





on the score of dis civline, little injury 
can be apprehended, as this formed part 
of the system ofthe great frederick of 


Prussia. A further saving in the miiitia 
expenditure might be ellected, by incor- 
porating some of the small corps, and 
forming them into battalions of a thousand 
each.—Fificen of the regiments, chiefly 
Welsh, would form five regiments of the 
strength I have mentioned, and would 
give a saving to the people of at least 
20,000/. a year. 

In the next place, I shall advert to a 
new establishment, that of the Local Mi- 
litia, and one that has been marked 
by a most profligate and wanton expen- 
diture ; an establishment, that in my mind 
is not of that description that ought to 
have been resorted to, in such times as 
these, when it is clear that the battle for 
eur rights and libertics against our fo- 
reign foes, if fought at all upon English 
ground, must depend upon that invincible 
force, the armed population of the king- 
dom. By the Estimates on the table it 
appears, that there had already been voted 
on this account, 4 


For pay, - - - = - - 458,532 
For the Staff, (on account, 
when not embodied,) - - 306,960 


Clothing - - - = ~- = 417,831 
Contingencies, - - - - - 36,480 


£. 1,219,803 
And in addition to this it appeared, that no 
less a sum than 240,000/. had been paid 
to the volunteers, for changing from one 
home service into another. Of all the 
profligate public expenditures that I know 
of, this, Sir, appears to me the most pro- 
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Let the stall’ of this esta. 

306,9601, 

the expence attending it, for that period 

when the militias were wot embodied. 

Can any thing be more monstrous than 

this ; dues any one that hears me, be- 

licve that any good cau arise from such 
extravagance ! If thedefence of the coun. 

try was the object, if the discipline of the 
local railitias was the obje ct, nothing of 
this sort would have been resorted to, 

All tits might have been efiected without 
any expence of the kind. An adjutant 
eant major attached to. each of 
these regiments would have been enough, 

- old ‘militias of the diff erent counties 
sending in a suflicient number of their 
steadiest men, to act as lance-serjeants 
and corporals, during the month ¢ exer- 
cise ; thus would this encrmous expen- 

diture for the other eleven months have 
been spared to the couniry, and every 
possib le end, or rather every good end 
of the establishment been attained Let 
the clothing be next considered. It is a 
fact, Sir, that in many instances the new 
clothing has rather been an incumbrance 
than otherwise, for several of the corps: 
filled from the volunteer ranks, were per- 
fectly well clothed and appointed before. 

But | argue further, that if any clothing 
at all was necessary, the voting such ex- 
pensive clothing, was highly improper. 
I understand, that now given to them costs 
$l. per man, but I contend that for half-a 
guinea per man a jacket and_trowsers, 
are quite sufficient for the sort of service, 
might have been supplicd to them ; and 
I am strangely deceived if they would 
fight the enemy with greater gallantry ia 
the one clothing than the other, and that in 
my opinion is the object that ought to be 
kept in view. On a due consideration 
of al] the circumstances, I feel persuaded 
that herea saving of 700,000/. a year might 
be made! 

From this subject it is an easy transition 
to that of the Volunteers. I find the esti- 
mate of the expences of the volunteers, 
exceeds a million of moncy for this year, 
a circumstance that appears extraordinary, 
as ] have just shewn, that no less a sum 
than 240,000/. has been paid to the volun- 
teers for exchanging their service to the 
local militia, and the total expence of this 
establishment last year 1,094,379/. so it 
seems a determined point, that though the 
numbers are lessened, the expenditure. 


of the people ? 


fligate. And let me ask, whether- such 
a house of commons as I have described, 
would thus have voted away the money 


should continue the same. Bat, Sir, I am 
of opinion that the million of money might 
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De saved to the people, for why should we 
not resort to that system, that answered 
so well a few years ago, and which with- 
gut adoubt might still be resorted to with 
good cilect. In the year 1780, the volun- 
teers of Ireland served their country with- 
out either pay or clothing, and I believe it 
must on all hands, be acknowledged, that 
more ellicient volunteers never had been 
established. That the same system should 
now be pursued, ts not only my opinion, 
but that also of oflicers high in the confi- 
dence of the government, I particularly 
allude to sir Robert Wilson, and beg leave 
to read an extract from his work. Upon 
the subject, he says, “ Every householder 
should be obliged to provide, and keep a 
stand of arms in good order. Every man 
in the empire should be iustructed in the 
use of them, and in short time the humblest 
individual would be ashamed, if he did 
not know the necessary exercise. Mili- 
tary ardour is very readily inspired, but 
the pursuit must not be attended with great 
inconvenience or expence.” Ele adds “ mi- 
litary clothing is not necessary for such 
a force. The eye may not be equaily 
gratified, but appearance is not worthy a 
imoment’s attention. With the prepara- 
tions for a contest which ought not to last 
six weeks, what has the attire todo? What 
advantage does a splendid dress offer to 


the state? Where are the funds for supply-. 


ing this expensive equipment?” '[hese, 
Sir, are the sentiments of a British officer, 
fixed upon by his majesty’s government, 
for establishing a force of the sort at this 
period, in Portugal. I most cordially 
agree with him, and in agreeing with him, 
recommend the saving a million of money 
from the burthens of the people. 

The next establishment to which I shal! 
beg the attention of the house, is that of 
the Royal Waggon Train. By the papers 
on the table it appears, that besides the 
extra expenditure, which I understand to 
he great indeed, the annual expence of 
this corps is 45,9937. and yet I am per- 
suaded that all disinterested persons ac- 
quainted with this establishment, would 
declare it to be as useless as it is expen- 
sive. The waggons had been found fit 
only for home service, where they were 
not wauted; the absurdity of the system 
was fully ascertained in the expeditions to 
Copenhagen, Spain, and Hanover; where 
it was proved to be perfectly inefficient. 
U nder this impression, I have no hesitation 
in saying, that this establishment ought to 
be abolished; the extent of saving by its 
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being done away, further than the 48,9932. 
a year, Ihave no documents to shew. This 
wagyon train had been formerly attached 
to the ordnance, and it would, I believe, be 
difficult to give the house a satisfactory 
reasen for its being removed froin it. 

‘The next corps on which I shall have to 
remark, is one that never has, as | am in- 
lormed, either done or offered to do any 
service whatever. I mean the corps of 
Manx fencibles $ it coststhe people 24,1840. 
a year; and is stationary in the Isle of 
Man, where volunteers are a!so establish- 
ed; to comment upon such an expendi- 
ture as this, must indeed be unnecessary. 
J claim the whole as a saving. 

The Staff of the army I shall now pro- 
ceed to comment upon. The general an- 
nual sum it costs the country now, amounts 
to no fess than 449,649/. the expence of 
the home staff according to the papers on 
the table is 255,590. a year, that for Great 

sritain, I believe, inthe year 1793, wasonly 
38,9291. Any thing more flagrant than 
this could not readily be conceived, with- 
out, dwelling upon a point that speaks for 
itself. I will at once pledge myself to 
shew, that 200,000/. a year ought to be 
saved to the country. 

{beg now to call the attention of the 
house, to the recruiting staff) bounties to 
recruits, and the levies. The recruiting 
stail cests the country 34,9391. The ex- 
tent of bounties given to recruits is known 
to the house, and above all the profligate 
expenditure that has existed under the 
head of levies, is fully ascertained. The 
expence that has attended this vile system 
is enormous, and I do not hesitate to say, 
that if a stop were put to it, and if that 
wise, just, and honourable plan of the 
right honourable gentleman near me, was 
acted upon, that a saving of 200,000l. a 
year might be made, and the service ma- 
terially benefited. 

The next subject, is that of Army Agency, 
61,0751. was now annually expended, and 
I will take upon myself to prove that 
51,0751. may be saved, and the business 
as effectually carried on, by the addition 
of 10,000/. a year to the general agency 
office already established. 

I have before this period stated, that 
the business of the War Office might be 
efiectually done for 30,000/. a year, which 
would save 24,000/. I repeat that asser- 
tion, and I beg to add, that a like saving 
might be made at the Pay-Office, giving 
to the country on both 48,000/. a year. 

I shall now take into consideration the 
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Ordnance department, where I find the ex- 
penditure to be in the year ending 5th 


January, 1607, 4,511,064. 
1508, 4,190,7481. 
1809, 5,108,9001. 


an increase in the last year, of near a mil- 
lion of money. But, Sir, without detain- 
ing the house one moment unnecessarily, 
I shall proceed to particulars. And first 
as to three establishments, bearing in some 
degree oneach other. The horse artillery, 
consisting of twelve troops, which cost an- 
nually, independent of great contingent 
expences of which | have no return, 
113,000/. The corps of artillery drivers 
229,000/. besides enormous contingent ex- 
pences. The contract horses 299,083/. 
The Jatter sum I have no fear to say, might 
certainty be saved to the country, for | 
have it from an authority I cannot doubt, 
that the horse artillery, with the corps of 
artillery drivers, was more than could be 
wanted under any possible circumstances 
The artillery drivers are at present entirely 
attached to the guns, and part of their duty 
is performed by the contract horses, and 
this too at a moment when the horses be- 
longing to the corps of artillery drivers 
were actually suffering from over-feed and 
idleness. Ifany gentleman doubted the 
fact, if he would only go as far as Wool- 
wich, he would be convinced that such was 
the system of the ordnance, and that too 
at the very place, where we might have 
hoped, such flagrant abuses could not have 
existed. 

Thenext subject, and one towhich I think 
the attention of the house should be parti- 
cularly directed, is that of our Fortifica- 
tions at home. Particularly, Sir, as it is 
not many years ago, that after a long and 
able discussion it was declared to be the 
opinion of the house, that a stop should be 
put to what was then deemed an useless 
expenditure of the public money, and a 
more useless expenditure could not in my 
mind be readily discovered. By the pa- 
pers on the table it appears, that about 
700,0001. bas been expended in the last 
year, on the building and repairs of fortifi- 
cations at home. This was highly un- 
justifiable, and would appear the more so, 
when the mode in which it was applied 
was considered, A more conclusive spe- 
cimen of the waste of the public wealth, 
can no where be found better than on 
Romney Marsh, where for the protection 
of our shores as we are told, a great num- 
ber of Martello Towers and batteries have 
been erected. It was intended that these 
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towers should each carry a long gun and 
a howitzer; after they were all finished, 
it was discovered that the dimensions had 
been mistaken, and that they would only 
carry the long gun, and this gun cannot 
be brought to bear upon any object within 
250 yards of the tower, leaving of course 
that proportion of dead parts; but this 
mistake is not the only one, the foundation 
was upon a par with the upper works; 
and in November last, there was no small 
degree of alarm for the safety of these 
towers, in consequence of there being seve. 
ral feet of water in them; four out of the 
number are built upon quicksands; but 
still a more extraordinary part of this sys. 
em of defence, is that six miles of shore 
beyond the last of these towers, (rather 
more cominodious for landing than that 
part that has been fortified), is left open 
to the enemy, without even one solitary 
tower or battery ; there remains then one 
thing yet to be done, to persuade the 
enemy to allow the English Pilots to bring 
their ships within the range of our fortifica- 
tions. 

The Royal Military Canal is another 
specimen of folly and of wanton waste of 
the public money. This canal is intended 
as a line of defence ; it begins on Rom- 
ney Marsh, and is continued for about 
twenty miles. As a military work, it 
rivals the fortifications I have just men- 
tioned; if possible, surpasses them : for it 
is so constructed, that the fire of the sol- 
diers within the parapet cannot be brought 
to bear upon the canal, so that the boats 
of the enemy might cover it unmolested, 
particularly as the canal has not a single 
flanking position. These blunders, like 
those of the Martello Towers, were soon 
discovered after the work was finished, and 
now I hear it is a matter of dispute, howa 
further sum of money should be laid out, 
whether in flanking positions, or building 
towers for its defence. Thus was the pub- 
lic money wasted ! and this too after the 
subject had been so fully discussed and 
decided in the house of commons.  Forti- 
fications are not wanted in this country: 
the people of Engiand can defend their 
own shores! I would ask, what were the 
use of the enormous fortifications building 
on the heights of Dover? To man those 
fortifications, together with Dover Castle, 
would take twenty thousand men. And is 
there any one mad enough to suppose, that 
Buonaparté would attempt to land in the 
face of ten thousand British soldiers, with- 
out any fortifications whatever; but here 
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was double that number of our troops to 
be locked up and incapacitated from serv- 
ing in the field. Under all these circum- 
stances, I do not doubt but that 500,000, 
out of the 700,000/. annually expended, 
might be saved to the country, the remain- 
ing 200,00U/. appears to me a larger sum 
than ought to be appropriated to any such 
purposes. I have further to observe, that 
the fortifications erected in Essex are now 
falling rapidly into decay ; and that whilst 
the famous military road in Surrey is 
ploughing up, it must be a satisfaction to 
the public to know, that another is forming 
in Scotland ; and that probably when that 
is again ploughed up, that one may possi- 
bly be constructed in Wales. 

I shall next proceed to consider the 
Commissariat. Of this department too 
much has been heard, too much is known 
to entitle it to any respect. The evidence 
so lately given upon this subject by sir 
Arthur Wellesley was quite sufficient to 
stamp its character; and I understand that 
this gallant officer, whose judgment and 
accuracy no man would doubt, was no het- 
ter pleased with his present commissariat, 
than he had been with the one that pre- 
ceded it. The papers on the table would 
shew, that from the army extraordinaries 
alone uo less a sum had been expended in 
the foreign commissariat than 1,542,705l. 
Of the expence of the commissariat at 
home there was no account; but that of 
Ireland deserved particular attention. 
Theestablishment in that kingdom is stated 
to cost 95,9031. a year, the amount of the 
supply issued to the troops 159,231/. so 
that about 75/. per cent. is paid for the 
delivery. Whether the same economical 
system is pursued in the foreign and Eng- 
lish departments I know not; but this I 
know, that the profligate expenditure of 
the commissariat is proverbial, and that a 
saving of at least 500,000/. a year might 
be made without difficulty. 

The next item of our military establish- 
ment, and one that keeps pace in wanton 
and excessive expenditure, is the Barrack 
department. ‘The barracks of Great 
Britain and Ireland cost the country last 
year 764,941. To prove this a most 
shameful expenditure, there would be no 
difficulty ; for amongst other things it is a 
fact, that at the time 100,000/. is granted 
for the building of new barracks, several 
barracks, long ready for the reception of 
troops, remain unoccupied, as do many for 
which annual rents are paid. In the coun- 
ty of Wicklow, I believe there are no less 
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than three excellent barracks unoccupied, 
notwithstanding which the job goes on, and 
new ones are now building, and this at a 
moment when timber is advanced from 50s. 
to 251. per ton! add to this the abuses 
detailed in the Reports, and many of which 
exist in full force, and there can be little 
doubt but that 350,000/. might be annually 
saved from this monstrous expenditure. 

Upon the Medical department of the 
army I have already given my sentiments 
in this house ; I have now only to repeat 
what I before stated, that I believe 
100,000/. a year might be saved to the 
country, independent of the heavy pecu- 
niary loss we sustain in the numbers of 
our troops that fall victims to the maladies 
that so dreadfully prevail in the West 
Indies, and other such climates which 
medical men of ability, and acquainted 
with the subject immediately before us, 
calculated at much more than 100,000l. 
a year. 

To the next subject, I have also before 
called the attention of parliament, I mean 
the Cloathing of the Army. Whenever I 
have an opportunity of renewing that dis- 
cussion, I shall be ready to shew that nine 
shillings a man may be saved to the pub- 
lic, if open competition instead of private 
bargain is resorted to. Gen. Stuart in his 
pamphlet thus writes upon this subject. 
He says, “ The clothing and accoutring of 
regiments ought to be undertaken by go- 
vernment, and not by colonels, who as in- 
spectors of the contracts of others, will do 
the soldiers as much justice as by the pre- 
sent system ; it is conjectured that a much 
smaller fund than is as at present raised by 
stoppages might suffice, if the method 
pursued in clothing the Austrian army was 
pursued in our own.” Now, Sir, in con- 
firmation of this doctrine, I learn that Mr. 
Courtney, the army clothier, has at this 
time 5s. 6d. a man by open contract less 
than Messrs, Pearse have by private bar- 
gain, on the clothing alone; and I main- 
tain, if the accoutrements were also sup- 
plied by open competition, that the nine 
shillings would be saved, amounting upon 
300,000 men to 135,000/. a year. The 
clothiers under private contract were also, 
by their own confession, in the habit of 
charging at the rate of ten per cent. a year 
in consequence of not beg paid under 
six months. Now, without much calcula- 
tion, it is clear that the borrowing the 
money even at tive per cent. and making 
prompt payments, would give an addi- 
—e of 35,Q0Q/. a year, supposing 
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the amount of the clothing only to reach 
700,000/. a year. But here we are cutting 
with a two-edged sword ; for in other de- 
partments I can shew, that money by im- 
press bills is paid in advance to contractors 
and others (who ought not to be so paid), 
-and our army clothiers are charging us at 
the rate of ten per cent. because that 
money is given.to the contractors, and not 
applied to that parpose which would be of 
advantage and a great saving to the coun- 
try. Another considerable saving, to the 
amount cf 20,000/. a year, may be made 
on the packing and insurance of the cloth- 
ing to foreign stations. And in this year’s 
extra clothi: ng to Spain, &c. added to the 

colonial corps, if open competition had 
been resoried to, 100,000/. might also have 
been saved, making the amount of sav- 
ing on this year’s clothing expenditure 
270,0001. 

I sball now, Sir, conclude the considera- 
tion of the military department, with a 
statement of what the general expenditure 
has been for the last four years. 

In the year ending, 

5th Jan. 1806 - - - 17,314,023 1. 
1807 - - - 15,275,859 
1808 - - - 15,590,539 
1809 - - - 17,490,111 

In justice to those gentlemen who never 
were in the habit of sparing me, but to 
whom I do not feel the less disposed to do 
justice, | must observe, that during the two 
years that they were in office, the military 
expenditure of the country was two millions 
less than what it had been under the ma- 
nagement of their predecessors, or than 
what it was under the management of his 
majesty’s present ministers. 

Having done, Sir, with the military part 
of the subject, I shall now proceed to the 
civi'. It appears to me, that a very materia! 
saving may be made in the expence that 
now attends the Collection of the Revenue. 
And first, with regard to the post-office ; by 
reports that have been on the table, it was 
proved that within the four last years, im- 
mediately following the event of Mr. 
P almer quitting the post-oflice, there was an 
increased expence in that establishment of 
above 180,000/. Under Mr. Palmer’s ma- 
nagement, the expenditure did not exceed 
200,000. a year, it was now. 400,000/. 
Why this increase had occurred, or rather 
why it had been suflered to occur, I know 
not, but I feel perfectly convinced, that 
no satisfactory reason can be given for it. 

Ihave obtained much information with 
respect to the Collection of the Customs, 
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and as to the patronage of that department 
of the revenue. Amongst other things, I 
find that before the erection of the East In- 


| dia, West India, and London docks, the 


landing surveyors had considerable diffi. 
culties to encounter from the extent of the 
wharfs over which they had presided. 
When those docks: were built,- and the 
sphere of their labours was consequently 
commodiously contracted, it was fairly to 
have been expected, that their numbers 
would have been decreased, on the con- 
trary three additional ones were appoint- 
ed, and the public have ever since had to 
pay, ten instead of seven. Similar abuses 
of patronage in that and other departments 
has come to my knowledge, but the one in- 
stance sufficiently proves the system, and it 
will not, I am persuaded, eventually be 
found that | have not strong ground for as- 
serting that a very material public saving 
may be made here. Inthe stamp- office, the 
annual char ge would be found 130,0001, 
per annum ; a decided waste of the public 
treasure was apparent here: this expen- 
diture I could shew, might be greatly re- 
duced indeed. For the collection of the 
window light duties in Scotland, the charge 
was 20 per cent. for that of the old malt 
duty, 16 per cent.; for that on candies, 
1% per cent. Would any one be bold 
enough to say, that these were proper 
char ges? I think not, and I hope to prove 
hereafter, that they ought greatly to be 
lowered. I shall next advert to the re- 
evivers general, who are, I understand, al- 
lowed 14d. in the pound, and that upon six 
millions of money annually, besides ba- 
lances allowed to remain in their hands 
to the amount of 410,000/. the loss of in- 
terest upon this to the public, is above 
20,000/. a year; but the fact is, as the ac- 
counts-at the end of the year will shew, 
that instead of 410,000. balances, to the 
amount of near a million will be found in 


their hands and in those of the collec- 
tors. Why such a practice as this should 


be tolerated, instead of those balances 
being paid immediately into the bank of 
England, [am at a loss to conceive. 

] shall next take a comparative view of 
the expences attendant on the collection 
of the revenues in England, and Scotland. 
I find it. to stand thus. The expence of 
collection of the 
Customs, England, 6/. l4s. 5d. 

Scotland, 8/. 5s. sd. 

lixcess in Scotland, 12. Lks. 3d. 
England, 21. 15s. 3d. 

Scotland, of. 3s. 3d, 
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Excess in Scotland, 31. 8s. Od. 
Stamps, England, 3/. 2s, lid. 
Scotland, 4/. 18s. Sd. 
Excess in Scotland, 1/. 15s. 9d. 
This difference appears to me very extra- 
ordinary, and I am persuaded, that the ex- 
pence of collecting these revenues in 
Scotland, may at least be reduced to the 
rate now charged in England. The land 
and assessed taxes in Scotland, are collect- 
ed at 2/. 19s. Lid. per cent. when the col- 
lection in England costs 3/. 12s. 9d.—an 
excess of 12s. 10d. per cent. in England. 
I would ask in what does this originate ? 
The gross receipt of the revenue of Great 
Britain, for the yearending 5th January 
1809, amounts to 64,754,272/. the charges 
of management upon this sum, amounted 
to 2,816,568/. being at the rate of 
4], 12s. 9d. per cent. by reducing this 
charge to 31, per cent. of the practicability 
of which, for reasons already stated, and 
others equally strong, I have not in my 
mind the most distant doubt, the annual 
saving to the public would be 1,051,930. 
But, according to the system now pursued 
the expence of collecting the revenues in- 
creases annually: for the year ending 
bth Jan. 1807, it was,4l. 5s. 0. per cent. 

Do. 1808, 41, 10s. 5d. do. 

Do, 1809, 41, 12s. 9d. do. 
Why was this? As the revenue increases, 
the rates of collection increases, when in 
fact, they ought proportionably to dimi- 
nish. 1 will again, Sir, do the late minis- 
ters the justice to observe, that during 
their continuance in office, it was, that the 
revenues were collected at the lower rates, 
and indeed, since the year 1807, when 
they quitted office, the charge for collec- 
lection has increased 7s. 9d. per cent. 
making adilference to the people of no 
less a sum than 205,252/. perann. I think 
I have now, sir, shewn sufficient ground for 
my opinion, that above a million a year may 
be saved in the collection of the revenues 
of Great Britain. I shall now proceed to 
comment on the rate of collection in Ire- 


land, and I trust, when I am speaking of 


the savings that may be made, in this part 
ofthe United Kingdom, that itwill be borne 
in mind that England pays in a proportion 
of fifteen-seventeenths to two, and therefore 


- will benefit precisely in that ratio, by the 


saving that is made. As to the irregulari- 
ties in the collecting the revenucs in Ire- 
land, the house has lately had so marked 
a specimen, attended with such a serious 
loss to the country, about a million and a 
half, that it is unnecessary for me to 





dwell one moment upon that point. The 

gross receipt of the revenue in Ireland, 
5th Jan. 1808, is 5,554,669/. ; on this the 

charge of management was no less than 

528,6631, which is at the rate of 92. 10s. 

per cent. If this were reduced to the rate, 

(excessive as it 1s), at which the Revenue 

of Great Britain is at present collected, 

namely, 4/. 12s. Od. per cent. ‘the annual 

saving would be 2$4,519/. but in the pre- 

sent year, the charge of management has 

been increased to 1i/. 12s, 6d. per cent. an 
annual saving therefore of 388,367/. might 
be obtained, if that charge was only 

reduced to the rate of that at present 
existing in Great Britain, and that this 

might be eflected, I am perfectly con- 

vinced. ‘lhe charges on the manage- 

ment of the post-olfice in Ireland, was a 
strong feature of the extensive reforms 
that might be established; the charge per 
cent. on the gross post-office revenue in 

Ireland, for management, was 46/. per 
cent. when that of Scotland was about 1 2/. 
cent., and why was this? to give patron- 
age, for no other possible reason. Put it 
on the same footing as that of Scotland, 
and the saving will be enormous, and I 
should be glad to hear a reason offered, 
why that ought not to be done! Another 
expenditure of ininor consideration, con- 
nected with that department, though paid 
in England, is that of a constant express 
between the two countries, which has been 
kept up, ever since the rebellion in Ire- 
land, at an expence of 7000. a year; 
now though this express when established 
might certainly have been necessary, 
still I believe the chief benefit now arising 
from this expenditure of 7000/. a year, is 
the advantage the lord lieutenant derives, 
by having his newspapers, a few hours 
earlier than he would have them by the 
mail: on what authority this establish- 
ment exists, I know not, but this I know, 
that it has already cost the country 63,0004, 
and ought to be abolished. Having de- 
tained the house very long, I shall not 
trespass further upon their time, by en- 
tering more particularly into the savings 
that may be made in Ireland, but proceed 
to speak of the commissioners and auditors 
of public accounts. Now, Si, thouzh I 
am ready to admit, that auditors of public 
accounts, may not only be useful, but ne- 
cessary, still, I do not feel disposed to 
say as much of the different bodies of com- 
missioners, that have from time to time 
been appointed—To do what? to rece 
tify the abuses that have arisen, from the 
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neglect of the representatives of the peo- 
pie. Imaintain, Sir, that abuses so ori- 
givating, ought to have been met by the 
authors of them, aud that instead of tax- 
ing the people, to the amount of 70,0001. 
per annum, in salaries to commissioners, 
the business ought to have been encoun- 
tered by committees of the house; such, 
Sir, would, I am persuaded, be the senti- 
ments of a House of Commons, such as 
I have described; and in one opinion, 
I think this house must agree with me, 
that there is no prospect of the accounts 
ever being settled, through the medium of 
the present plan of commissioners. I be- 
lieve very littie, if any progress has been 
made, towards this most desirable end. 
With regard to the annual accounts, I 
take this opportunity of saying, that they 
ought to be made out as soon after the ex- 
piration of the year as possible, under dis- 
tinct heads, and‘in that clear form, as 
would enable the guardians of the public 
purse to do their duty to the people, by 
closely examining the different branches 
of the national expenditure. ‘The present 
is a mere system of estimate. Under the 
head of Commissioners I take a saving of 
70,0001. per annum; as I feel persuaded 
that committees of this house ought to 
undertake this task, however arduous it 
may be; and not resort, as I before said, 
to taxing the people for the sins of their 
representatives. 

The next thing I have to observe is, 
that by the report of the Committee of 
Fiuance, the average balances of public 
money in the Bank (allowing for the ar- 
rangement with the American States) is 
about 10,500,000/.; and that report pro- 
ceeds thus: “ Your committee are in- 
clined to consider a sum, equal to 5 per 
cent. interest, on the averaye balances in 
guestion, to be not far from the amount of 
the profits arising from this source.”” The 
annual interest therefore, Sir, is between 
5 and 600,000/. The debtor and creditor 
zecount between the people and the bauk 
stands thus ; 


The Bank Dr. 
For interest of balances 
(sav only) - - + £400,000 
Paid to them for manage- 
ment of the national debt, 
year ending 5th Jan. 


3809 = 2© + «© + 210,000 





£710,000 


<= 
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The Bank Cr. 

By 3 millions in 1806, at 

3 per cent. instead of 

5 per cent. during the 

war -~- - - - = 

By -3 millions in 1808, 

without interest, during 

the war - - - -- = 

£ 11,686,000 old capital, 

3 per cent. instead of 

Opercent. - - - 4 

£ 4,750,000 in advance on 

‘malt-tax, at 4 per cent. 

instead of 5 per cent, - 


60,000 
150,000 
233,720 


27,506 


£471,220 





This gives a balance against the Bank 
of 238,7801. a year. Now, Sir, instcad of 
claiming the whole of this on the part of 
the public, to which, in my opinion, there 
is a perfect title, Iam willing to adopt the 
line taken on the 10th February 1808, by 
a right hon. gent. near me (Mr. Tierney) ; 
thus he argued the case: “ With respect 
to the rate of allowance charged by the 
Bank in regard to the manageinent of the 
national debt, in his opinion, the Bank 
ought to do that business without any al-: 
lowance whatever; for he contended that 
they then would be on a fodting with 
every private banker.” Now, for the 
reason given by the right hon. gent., as 
well as upon the ground I have taken, Ido 
assert, that the sum of 210,549/. charged 
by the Bank for the year ending 5th Jan, 
1809, ought to have been saved to the 
people. 

An hon. gent. (Mr. H. Martin) having 
so very ably, and so very recently, gone 
at great length into the subject of pensions, 
sinecure places, &c. I shall only have to 
make one or two remarks on this head. 
Under the terms objectional or question- 
able, he shews an amount of 822,296l. 
Now surely, Sir, my claiming credit fora 
saving of 200,000/. a year out of this sum 
cannct be deemed unreasonable. In my 
mind a much greater saving ought to be 
made here. But I wish to make one ob- 
servation with regard to the doctrine, that 
pensions and sinecure places are to be held 
as sacred as freeholds, let them have been 
obtained how they may, or let the amount 
of the income arising from them, have in- 
creased to ever so enormous an extent, by 
change of circumstances in the state. 
This doctrine, Sir, ought not to be tole- 
rated. It cannot be substantiated ; and 


that it is perfectly novel I am prepared to 
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shew. In the year 1744, it appears that 
the tellership of the exchequer (amongst 
other offices) was revised, and the salary 
reduced, in consideration of the great in- 
crease in the amount of the army services 
aiid the fees thereupon. The reduction 
made was one third part of the amount of 
the salary! but now we are told, Sir, now 
when the army expenditure exceeds all 
bounds, when’ !t amounts to, above 
17,000,000/. a year, that these places are 
ail freeholds! Why freeholds, in the year 
1309, when they were not so in 1744? Is 
it the greater purity of the present times, 
when compared with the year 1744, that 
has given colour to such doctrine as this? 
doctrine, Sir, that never would: be held in 
such a house cf commonsas I have de- 
scribed. 

Under the head of Bounties I find an 
expenditure amounting to 527,0701. a year. 
Now, upon this subject I shall not give 
any opinion of my own; but knowing 
that these bounties are deemed quite in- 
consistent with the established principles 
of political eccnomy, both by Adam Smith 
and other authors who have written most 
ably upon these subjects, I do certainly 
think it well worthy the consideration of 
parliament how far the public money 
should be so expended; and fully aware 
of several items in this account that 
appear to me most extraordinary, such 
as bounties to the fishermen of London 
and Westminster, who, I am persuaded, 
have sufficient bounties from the high 
price of fish; and bounties upon linen in 
freland, with other detail not necessary 
forme now to enter upon, J have little 
doubt, that I should be able to sow, inde- 
pendent of the general question whether 
or not any bounties ought to be given, 
that a saving of 150,000/. a year might 
ve properly made. 

And next, Sir, I have to say a word or two 
aito some expenditure that I should held to 


‘be, at this period, highly improper. I see, 


by the accounts on the table, that nearly 
206,000/. has already been expended in 
the Lailding a new Mint,which I understand 
is stil likely to cost a considerable sum 
more. Now, Sir, the impropriety of build- 
indg any mint ai all cannot be more 
strongly marked, than from the circum- 
stance of its being within our power to 


issue coia by contract, not only without 


expence, but at a profit to the country. 
This was the case in the late contract with 
Messrs. Bolton’s on the issue of 1200 tons 
oi copper coin, And when the fact has thus 





idee 
been proved, I would ask, why isthe 
system to given up? Why, Sir, the Yea- 
son is obvious. In order to create’ exten 
sive patronage, it is necessary that we 
should have a new mint; and if we’ save 
the money of the people by the system of 
contract, we shall have no excuse what- 
ever for our new mint. But when it is 
completed, these great objects will Ger- 
tainly be attained; extensive patronage, a 
great establishment, and no coin! But 


‘ministers, perhaps, are prepared to take off 


the Bank restrictions, and once more to 
allow us the sight of gold! But upona 
general principle, I maintain that govern- 
ment should not have any establishment 
for carrying on mechanical trades. ° We 
are going to other and great expences in 
unnecessary buildings, such as the house 
in Downing street for the President of the 
Board of Controul, which has cost about 
9,000/. ; and amongst vavious other im- 
proper waste of the public treasure, I ob- 
serve 3,500/. expended in repairs of an 
office of accounts in the Adelphi: Ihave 
thought it my duty to show that such 
things were; but do not mean to take 
credit in my proposed savings, for any of 
the sums so expended, ; 
Toour Colonies I next shall advert. I 
find, Sir, that in the army extraordinaries 
alone, that above 1,500,000/. is charged 
to this account. Under proper matiage- 
ment, I believe that our colonies, instead 
of |} cing a burthen, would prove no incon- 
siderable treasure to the mother country ; 
but, as this subject is to be brought before 
the house, I find, early in the next session, 
I shall make only a few observations at 
thistime. That our North American pos- 
sessions would almost do more than coun- 
terbalance our issie of 1,500,0002. there 
can be no doubt, provided the wonderful 
resources of that country were properly 
brought into action. The advantage, par- 
ticulariy in these times, of abundant sup- 
plies of hemp, timber, &c. from thence, 
cannot easily be calculated ; and nothing 
can prevent our having abundant supplies 
but our own. bad management. There is 
one point I cannot refrain from touching 
upon, that is our fisheries. When the 
trifling returns, even of that at Newfound- 
land, is before us, it would scarcely be 
credited to what an extent another fishery, 
in those seas, was carried many years ago, 
by the French. I mean that of Cape 
Breton, the extent of which is not much 
more than one-sixth of that of Newlound- 
land. In the year 1745, when Cape Bre- 
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ton was taken by sir W. Pepperill, it-ap- 
pears that France empluyed 28,000 men 
in the fishery, and gained a million of 
money a year by it. It is clear, then, 
what our loss must be from bad and neg- 
ligent management ; but patronage seems 
the great object we have in view; as an 
example of which, let us look at the ex- 
pence of tie civil establishment in Sierra 
Leone, amounting to no less than 16,0001. 
a year; and as to the expence of the 
military establishment, that certainly 
keeps pace with it; for in one item, that 
of building and repairing forts, you have 
no less a sum than 23,0004. Ii we go 
into the accounts of Gibraltar, Ceylon, Ca- 
nada, the Prince of Wales’s Island, New 
South Wales, &c. &c. we shall find no- 
thing wanting in patronage or profligate 
expenditure. I therefore claim at least 
500,000 1. a year, as the saving that ought 
to be made immediately. 

I have yet to make an observation or 
two respecting the military establishment 
in Ireland ; and I beg once more to ob- 
serve, that England subscribes to all this 
expenditure in the ratio of fifteen seven- 
teenths, according to the act of union be- 
tween the two countries. 

In the last four years of the American 
war, the average expenditure, to the 25th 
March, 1783, was 449,206. : the average 
of the four years, to March 25, 1799, 
2,659,6641.: expenditure of the year end- 
ing 5th Jan. 1809, is 4,226,4211. It ap- 
pears, then, since the year 1799, the army 
expenditure has been nearly doubled. 
And why, I would ask, has this been the 
case? Merely because we prefer keep- 
ing in check, by coersion, a gallant peo- 
ple, who pant for nothing more than the 
enjoyment of those rights and liberties 
that are secured to us, and which, when 
granted, would so endear them to the 
United Kingdom, as to render it at once 
strong and invincible. I would further ask, 
whether such a house of commons as that I 
have described, putting right and justice out 
of the question, would think it good policy 
to expend atleast two millions in attempting 
to eflect that, which conciliation alone can 
establish on a safe and permanent ground. 
I cannot quit the subject of Ireland with- 
out observing, that the total Irish expen- 
diture in the year ending 25th March, 
1798, was 1,735,267 /.: in the year ending 
5th Jan. 1809, it was 9,563,727 l. 

The debt of Ireland, 25th 

March, 1793,- - 

The debt of Ireland, 


L£. 2,422,890 


5th 
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Jan, 1802, - = = + 76,110,856 
The loan for this year, - 4,000,000 





The present debt of Ireland, 80,110,856 
And having stated this, Sir, I will ask 
whether something ought not to be done, 
to ward off ruin from that country? 

I believe, Sir, I have already shewn 
sufficient ground to justify the opinion I 
gave, that if the people were represented 
in the manner I have described, that the 
amount of the income tax might be saved, 
But, Sir, there yet remains for me to call 
the attention of the house to one other 
cng heen, I mean that of the Navy. 
And herve, Sir, under the high authorities 
I speak, it would be arrogance in me 
to offer any opiniupn of my own. A 
gallant admiral (Markham) in his place 
in this house, on the Ist March, 1805, 
said, “He could state, and the reports 
on the table would bear out his statement, 
that one third of the naval expences of 
the country would be saved by an honest 
and upright discharge of the duties of 
the offices employed in their administra- 
tion.”” The victualling office, and the 
sick and wounded office, he had _ no hesi- 
tation in stating to be the most ccrrupt of 
all. 

So much for the naval expenditure in 
1805. 1 new, Sir, must call the attention 
of the house to another statement made in 
this house upon the subject, no longer ago 
than last February, when the hon. gent. 
opposite to me, the secretary of the ad- 
miralty (Mr. Wellesley Pole), in speaking 
of the victualling department, where the 
expenditure amounts to 5,515,901. de- 
clared “ the system carried on to be most 
vicious and faulty ; and that, in order to 
abolish it, those at the head must be re- 
moved.”’. In addition to these statements, 
which it is not with me, or indeed with 
any one to doubt, I have only to say, tha! 
if confirmation had been wanting, the re 
sult of the inquiries I have made affors | 
that confirmation. I find, Sir, and an 
shew, that in the purchase of timber there 
is a great loss tothe country. I find, jou, 
that the inspector of canvas is concened 
in the supplying the canvas, and that con- 
sequently what is delivered is of au infa- 
mously bad quality. I find too, Sir, that 
instead of the different contracts being 
open to competition at the expiration of the 
year and half, that they are kept shut for 
years ; and thus, for the sake of patronage, 
the public suffer most heavily. The hon. 
gentleman opposite (Mr, Wellesley Pole} 
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seems to deny the fact. I will ask him, 
then, whether Mr. Pinkerton’s contract 
for the West Indies has not been shut for 
four or five years. Whether Mr. Grant 
has not had a like advantage in the Yar- 
mouth contract ; and I would ask him 
further, whether a person at Deptford has 
not been allowed to amass a considerable 
fortune by the article of grains alone, at 
the public brewery there; that contract 
has indeed at last been opened, and the 
price per quarter immediately advanced 
fiom Is, 10d. to 2s. 10d. and I fancy it 
will bear no inconsiderable further ad- 
vance, as I understand the fortune in ques- 
tion was made by retailing them out im- 
mediately at 4s. 6d. per quarter. 

In the Transport Department IT shall 
have no difficulty in shewing great waste 
of the public money, and no where do we 
éuffer more, I believe, from favovritism. 
With these facts before me, and under the 
high authorities that [have quoted, it is not, 
I amsure, with me to doubt that the saving 
stated may be made. I have only, Sir, to 
observe, that in the year 1801, to which 
the gallant admiral’s remarks attached, 
the expenditure was 11,759,350/. and 
that at this period, when we have the 
sentiments of the hon. Secretary of the 
Admiralty on the subject, the expendi- 
diture is 
5,700,000/. Iam sorry, Sir, to have de- 
tained the house so long; but what I 
owed to my country and my own cha- 
racter rendered it necessary. I feel much 


obliged by the patience with which I/ 


have been heard upon which I shall only 
trespass a few minutes longer. 

I think, Sir, thatthe national accounts 
ought to be reduced into such form and 
order as would enab'e every member 
of the house to see whether or not the 
money of his constituents was properly 
and economically expended ; and this, Sir, 
is an obiect 1 have much at heart, for! 


do feel most fully persuaded, that an | 
enormous sum is annually lest to the | 


country in consequence of the utter con- 
fusion in which the accounts haveremained 
for years, a confusion that never prevailed 
more than at this moment. Admit, Sir, 
that only 20,000,000. annually remains 
unaccounted for, and [am sure [am much 
within compass, when I say that at a very 
moderate computation we must lose, in 
consequence of this confusion’ and non- 
settlement of the accounts, at least one 
twentieth part ; does any gentlemen who 


hears me doubt that the public lose atileast 


17,467,892/. an increase of 
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a million a year for the want ofsuch a settle- 
ment; if any one does doubt the fact, let 
me refer him to his own private concerns, 
and let me ask whether he believes any 
individual who neglects year after year 
to look into the accounts of the expen- 
diture of his property, and to strike a ba- 
lance with his difierent agents, escapes 
with the loss of only a twentieth part? I 
am sure he would be infinitely a greater 
loser under such a system, and I am also 
sure that we do not escape with a loss of a 
million under'that system so decidedly 
ruinous either to the individual or public 
body. Upon this subject I shall beg to 
read the statement and remarks of the 
late Chancellor of the Exchequer (lord 
Henry Petty.) In the year 1806, the 
noble lord stated to the house, that the 
enormous sum of four hundred and fifty-five 
millions of public money was unaccounted 
for. He then goes on to cbserve, * That 
it was unnecessary for him to urge how 
much the. public necessities called for 
the most serious attention and investiga- 
tion; that he need not state what were 
the evils which led to these inquiries, or 
what were the dangers of leaving ac- 
counts open for twenty years when the 
death of the parties may prevent the reco- 
very of the public money, or grossest 
frauds destroy the revenue of the country, 
great as it is, and divert it to purposes of 
individual profit.” — - 
Recapitulation of saving on 
Household troops, two 
regiments - - - - £.73,317 0 
ragoon guards, dra- 
goons, and light ditto 340,000 
Foreign corps - - - 1,005,017 
Subsidy annually paid 
Count Meuron for con- 
tinuing his regiment 
in his majesty’s ser- 
vice - - = - = 
Militia of the united 
kingdom - - - = 
Staff of fifteen small mi- 


o° 
oo =) 


3,000° 0 @ 


300,000 0-0 


litia corps reduced - 10,000 0 © 
Local militia - » -  700,000.0 0 
Volunteers of the united 

kingdom - - - = 1,000,000 0 0 
Royal waggon train — - 48,993 .0 O 
Manx fencibles- - - 24,184 O, 0 
Staffofthe army - - 200,000 0 0 
Recruiting staff, levies 

and bounties - - - 200,000 0 0O 
Armyagency - - + 51,075 0 0 
Warofice - - - -~ 24,000 O O 
Pay office - - + = 24,000 QO @ 











Contract horses- - - 299,083 0 O 
Fortifications and repairs 
_ at-home - - - - 500,000 0 O 
Medical department and 
annual lessef men - 200,000 0 O 
Commissariat - - - 500,000 0_0 
Barracks + - - - $50,000 0 0 
Asmy clothing - - - - 270,000 0 0 
On the collection of the 
revenue in Great Bri- 
» tain - - - = + 1,051,930 0 O 
On ditto ditto 
in Ireland - - - $88,367 0 O 
Commissioners and au- 
ditors of public ac- 
_ counts- - - - = 70,000 0 O 
Bank, the sum charged 
for the management 
ofthe national debt - 210,594 0 O 
Pensions and offices exe- 
cuted by deputy- - 200,000 0 0 
Bounties- - © + - 150,060 0 O 
Colonies- - - - - 500,000 0 O 
Catholic emancipation - 2,000,000 O 0 
10,693,603 O O 


Expenditure of the navy 
for the year ending 
January 5, 1809, 
17,467,892L one-third 
ofwhichis - - - 5,822,530 13 4 





Total Savings:-- 16,516,193 13 4 

Having once more, Sir, thanked the 
house for the indulgence I have expe- 
rienced, I shall proceed to move for such 
papers as, if granted, will enable me to 
go further into detail early in the next 
session. I move, Sir, ‘That there be laid 
before this House. 

1. « An Account of the particulars of the 
total annual expence incurred by the 
Royal Staff Corps for 3 years, up to the 
Sth of Jan. 1809; distinguishing the 
numbers employed at home and abroad, 
and where employed. 

2. An Account ofthe particulars of 
all Expences incurred by the Local Mi- 
litia up to the present time. 

3. An Account of the particulars of 
the Expences incurred by the ‘Royal 
Waggon Train in the 3 years ending 5th 
Jan. 1309. © 

4. « An Account ofthe particulars ofthe 
Expences incurred by the Regiment of the 
Manx Fencibles from its establishment to 
the present time : together with a State- 
ment shewing the Services which it has 
performed. 
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5. “An Account of the particulars of 
the sum of 97,2481. 2s. 1d. paid by the 
Paymaster Geperal in the year 1808 for 
Public Offices. 

6. « An Account of the particulars of 
the sum of 285,685/. 13s. 3d. paid by the 
Paymaster-General for barracks in the 
year 1808 in Great Britain, and of the 
sum of 381,364/. 13s. 82d. paid inthe same 
period in Ireland. 

7. “ An Account of the particulars of 
the sum of 131,818/. 19s. 2d. paid by the 
Paymaster General in Great Britain in the 
year 1808 for Staffand Garrison, and of 
the sum of 70,3351. paid in the same period 
in Ireland. 

8. “ An Account of the particulars of 
the Expence incurred by recruiting the 
Army from the commencement of the 
present war tothe 5th of Jan. 1809. 

9. « An Account of the particulars 6f 
the Expence incurred for Clothing the 
Army in the 3 years ending 5th Jan. 
1809. 

10. « An Account of the particulars of 
the sum of 5,108,9001. paid by the Office 
of Ordnance in 1808, for services at home 
and abroad, so far as the same can be 
made up. 

11, « An Account of the particulars of 
the Expence incurred since the commence- 
ment of the present war, in building, re- 
pairing, and making Fortifications, Mar- 
tello Towers, the Military Canal, and the 
purchase of lands connected with the 
aforesaid matters, throughout the United 
Kingdom, to 5th Jan. 1809. 

12. « An Account of the particulars 
of the Expence incurred in building a 
new Mint, and providing Machinery for 
the same; together with an Estimate of 
the sum wanting to complete it. 

13. “ An Account of the Establishment 
of His Majesty’s Mint, shewing the amount 
of the salaries and perquisites paid and 
belonging to each officer. 

14. An Account of the particulars of 
the amount of Monies paid for Naval Ser- 
vices in the year ending 5th Jan. 1809, ex- 
cepting so much as was paid for wages to 
officers and seamen, and to persons employ- 
ed in his majesty’s Dock Yards. 

15. « An Account of the particulars of 
the Expence incurred in the present session 
for Printing and Stationary for both houses 
of parliament. 

16. “ An Account of the Expence in- 
curred by the Military College, from its 
first institution to the 5th Jan. 1809. 

17. “ An Account of the particulars of 
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the Expence incurred in the year ening 
5th Jan. 1809, for confining, maintaining, 
and cmploving Convicts at home. 

1s. “ An Account of the sums paid to 
American Loyalists since the year 1783, 
and of the expence incurred in investi- 
gating their claims. 

19. « An Account of the establishment 
of the Commissariat Department of the 
United Kingdom ; shewing the salaries 
paid to the several persons belonging to it, 
and particulars of the rents paid, and to 


whom, for houses, offices, and stores be- 


longing to the department, and also shew- 
ing every expenditure thereof, in the 3 
ears ending 5th Jan. 1809. 

20. “ An Account of the particulars of 

the payment of 418,230/. 7s. 104d. in the 
ear ending 5th Jan. 1809, out of the Vote 
of Credit for Ireland for that year. 

21. * An Account of all sums advanced 
under any head out of the Public Fund to 
the support of the British colonies. 

22. “ An Account of the expences in- 
curred by the. corps of Royal Artillery, 
Gunners and Drivers, for three years, end- 
ing 5th Jan. 1809; also an Account of 
the numbers of that corps that have been 
on Foreign Service during those years; 
and also an Account of all sums of money 
paid for the purchase, hire, and keep of 
contract horses by the Board of Ordnance 
during that period. 

24. « An Account of all Monies paid as 
Remunerations to Commissioners, whether 
appointed by the crown or parliament, for 
all enquiries into Public Expenditure, from 
the year 1780 to the present time; dis- 
tinguishing each Commission.” 

On the question being put, upon the 
first motion: 

Mr. Huskisson rose and said ; Mr. Speak- 
er; With whatever feelings of surprize 
and regret I may have witnessed the con- 
duct of the hon. gent., on the occasion of 
his first broaching, in another place, the 
subject which he has now at last brought 
under the consideration of the house, those 
feelings have by no means been awakened, 
either by the explanation which the hon. 
gent. has just given of the motives by 
which he has been actuated, or by the 
statement which he has submitted to 
the house in support of his proposition, 
If, in the first instance, I observed, with 
astonishment, a member of this house, one 
of the guardians of the public purse, and 
one too who professes to watch over the 
public expenditure with more than an ordi- 
nary degree of jealousy and anxiety, seek- 


Vou, XIV, 





ing an opportunity, not during the recess 
of parliament, but in the middle of a ses- 
sion, not in this house, but at a public 
meeting, stating that he could point cut a 
plan by which eleven millions a year 
might be saved to the country; that as- 
tonishment was, if possible, increased, 
when I saw the hon. gent. attending, day 
after day, in his place here without giving 
the house any intimation of the means by 
which this most desirable object might be 
effected. The hon. gent. could not be 
ignorant, that, on the one hand, such a de- 
claration was Calculated to make a strong 
impression out of doors; that from the 
character of the meeting at which it was 
made, it would-be disseminated through 
the public with a mischievous activity ; 
and on the other, that it was only in this 
house that the plan could be discussed with 
a view to any beneficial result, or that any 
practical measure could be taken for at- 
taining its professed object ; and yet, Sir. 
the hon. gent. has just informed us, that 
it was not his intention to have brought 
forward any part of this notable scheme 
in the present session. Ina tone, almost 
of anger and complaint, he tells you that 
he has been goaded and challenged by the 
frequent calls made upon him here; that 
yielding to such importunity, and not to 
any sense of his public duty, he, on this 
last day of the session, condescends to 
point out the means of relieving the pub- 
lic from the pressure of the Property ‘Tax. 
What, Sir, is the light in which the hon. 
gent. places his own conduct by his state- 
ment of this evening? Two months ago 
he had ascertained, to the entire satisfac- 
tion, 1 presume, of his own mind, that a 
tax producing upwards of eleven millions 
a year could be taken off without any 
detriment to the public service; he had, 
at that time, so completely matured the 
measures of reform by which this saving 
could be effected, as publicly to record 
his opinion: and to-night he tells you that 
it never was his intention, in th.s session 
to follow up that opinion by any proposi- 
tion in this house! In the view of the hon. 
gent., then, the saving of eleven millions 
is a matter of such little moment, that the 
means of enacting it being delivered by 
him in his middle of one session, it con- 
sists with his sense of public duty, to 
postpone the application of those means 
tillthe next. But.it also consists with this 
same sense of duty, inthe mind of the bon. 
gent., to send forth the assertton ‘to the 
public, under such circumstances, and cou- 
4B 
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pled such sentiments, as appeared to the 
meeting, where it was first uttered, best 
calculated to create an impression, that the 
blame of the continuance of this tax is 
solely to be ascribed to the corruption of 
this house. The blame, if blame tliere 
be, of not having investigated the hon. 
gent.’s plan of economy in this session 
must fall entirely upon himself. The mis- 
chief likewise, if mischief ensue, from his 
indiscreet assertions, must be laid entirely 
at his door. The delusion and the disap- 
pointment are equally of his own creating. 
That the hon. gent.’s plan will end in the 
disappointment of those who gave credit 
to his assertions, must, I think, be obvious 
to every member of this house, who has 
listened to the details brought forward by 
the hon. gent. I shall not attempt to fol- 
Jow him through all these details. If, in- 
deed, they had been supported by any 
thing like reasoning or proof, I might have 
found it necessary to trespass upon the in- 
dulgence of the house, with such statements 
as the arguments of the hon. gent. might 
have appeared to me to require? but when 
the hon. gent. brings forward nothing but 
a string of bare assertions, it would be a 
waste of time to meet them in detail by 
other assertions of an opposite nature. — In- 
deed, sir, from the manner in which the 
hon. gent. treats this subject, I am at a loss 
to understand why he should confine his 
savings toeleven millions. With the same 
facility, and by the same process, he might 
produce a saving of twenty ; and certainly 
there are other reformers, out of deors, 
with a degree of self-confidence, equal to 
that of the hon. gent., who do not scruple 
to tell the public that twenty millions 
might be saved without any detriment to 
the public service. Their assertions, I 
make no doubt, are made with the same 
sincerity, proclaimed. with the same pa- 
triotic views, and calculated to produce 
the same beneficial purposes as those of 
the hon. gent. He, however, is only bound 
by the minor pledge; but having been 
the first to start, his anxiety to redeem that 
pledge, may, perlraps, have been quicken- 
ed, this evening, by the bolder strides of 
those who have since fol 

mighty career. 


The first idea of this saving appears to | 
have suggested itself to the hen. gent.’s 


mind in consequence of a discovery he 


made in the annual accounts, that the total | 
expenditure of Great Britain, in the year | 


ending the 5th of January, 1308, was se- 
venty-one millions, and that in the year 
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ending the 5th of January, 1509, it was 
seventy-nine millions. The hon, gent, 
finds an increase of charge to the amount 
of eight millions, and the necessary and 
natural inference’ is, that a saving of eleven 
may be made. Having come to this irre- 
sistible conclusion, the hon. gent. hastens 
to publish his discovery at the Crown and 
Anchor, and has since laboured to make up 
an account, shewing the means by which 
this saving may be effected. Before | 
proceed to say a few words on those means, 
I will endeavour to state very shortly to 
the house the principal causes of the in- 
creased expence in the year 1809, com- 
pared with the preceding year. ‘This part 
of the case might have embarrassed the 
hon. gent.’s calculation, and he therefore 
very discreetly appears to have excluded 
it altogether from his account. In the 
first place there is the augmentation to the 
charge of the public debt, occasioned by 
the loan of the year, amounting to about 
$00,000/. Inthe navy an increased ex- 
pense of 1,500,000/. owing principally to 
the increased price of naval stores. In the 
army, an increase, to the same amount 
owing to the augmentation of our regular 
force, and to our having had a great pro- 
portion of that force employed in active 
operations in Spain and Portugal. .There 
is also 1,500,000/. in arrear of debt due 
by the public to the East India Company, 
for services performed by them in former 
years; and about 3,000,000/, of pecuniary 
aid to our allies, of which 1,200,000/. was 
sent to the king of Sweden, under the 
sanction of Parliament,.and the remainder . 
to aid the patriotie efforts of the Spaniards, 
with the concurrence and approbation of 
‘every man in the kingdom. I must leave 
to the house and to the public to judge, 
whether any of those branches of expendi- 
ture could have been abridged, consistent 
with justice or sound policy ; and will now 
proceed to the plan of the hon. gent. 

His first proposal was to disband the. 
two regiments of Life Guards. ‘They are 
represented by the hon. gent. to be totally 
unnecessary ; but I think when the house 
considers not only that these corps are 
connected with the splendour of the throne, 

| and are called upon to attend upon the 
| sovereign whenever he visits any publie 
| place in the metropolis, but that their ser~ 
| vices arg required on all occasions of pub- 
| 
} 








lic cexemony, and are essential for the,pre- 
servation of public tranquillity and good 
| order, they will not be disposed to allow 
| the hon, gent, to take credit for this pro- 
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osed saving. Indeed it must be obvious 
that if these two corps were reduced, other 
corps of cavalry, at least to the same ex- 
tent, would be requisite for the service and 
police of London, and the utmost saving, 
therefore, that could be effected by the 
gacrifice of the other considerations to 
which I have referred, would be, the paltry 
difference between the pay of the life 
guards and that of cavalry of the line. 
The next saving is of a more extensive and 
sweeping nature. The hon. gent. pro- 
poses to reduce the cavalry at once to fif- 
teen thousand men. Unquestionably, sir, 
if fifteen thousand men be a sufficient body 
of cavalry for this country to maintain, all 
above that number should be reduced ; 
but the hon. gent. assumes the fact ; and, 
if we are prepared, upon the mere 7pse 
dixit of that hon. gent., to disband nearly 
one-half of our cavalry, the saving must 
follow as a matter of course. This is no 
wonderful discovery. But is the house 
prepared to act upon the bare assertion of 
the hon. gent., and to allow his authority 
upon this great military question, unsup- 
ported by any statement or argument 
whatever, unaccompanied with any com- 
parative view of the properiion which the 
cavalry of an army like ours ought to bear 
to its infantry, to outweigh the opinions of 
all the great military characters who have 
been constituted upon this subject, and the 
judgment of the house itself? Indeed, sir, 
the time which the hon. gent. has chosen 
for proposing this reduction is somewhat 
singular. Itis precisely at a moment when 
a considerable proportion of our cavalry 
is distinguishing itself upon foreign ser- 
vice, when we are called upon, from all 
quarters, to send a much larger corps to 
co-operate with our allies, and when our 
decisive superiority in this description of 
force has recently been so strongly mark- 
ed and acknowledged by our own generals, 
and felt by our enemics. This is the 
period of the war which the hon. gent. 
selects in order to bring forward a pro- 
posal to get rid of nearly one-half of the 
cavalry. 

To the Foreign Corps, his next head of 
retrenchment, he shews still less of his in- 
dulgence. They must be swept away al- 
together. He has talked of them as a de- 
scription of men not to be tolerated, whose 
existence as a military corps is a disgrace 
to the country, and whose conduct on ser- 
vice has shewn them to be destitute both 
of fidelity and courage. In this general 
description I can by no means concur ; 





such charges appear to me as contrary to 
recorded facts as they are cruel and illi- 
beral towards that meritorious class of men, 
who, from feelings of loyalty and fidelity 
above all praise, have been the victims, 
for these last sixteen years, of that dread- 
ful revolution which began by their ruin, 
and bas now nearly effected the ruin of 
the civilized world. That some trifling 
instances of misconduct may have oc- 
curred in the emigrant corps, as they do 
in all other corps; that some of them 
were recruited by methods which I never 
did approve of, are facts which I am not 
prepared to deny; but these instances 
have been artfully and grossly exagge- 
rated, whilst their deeds of gallantry and 
heroism are kept out of sight. I will not 
detain the house by recalling them at pre- 
sent; but if the hon. ent. is ata loss for one 
instance, let him look at the siege of Ypres 
by the French in the last war, when an 
emigrant regiment sallied forth with a spi- 
rit never excelled, to cut its way through 
the besieging army, an attempt which ex- 
cited the admiration and surprize of the 
3ritish and Austrian commanders, when 
the few, who had survived the desperate 
enterprize, joined the allied forces. But, 
Sir, what is the description of foreign 
corps which we now possess, and which 
the hon. gent. is so anxious to dismiss ig- 
nominously from our service? They con- 
sist of men, born subjects of and owing 
allegiance to the same sovereign with our- 
selves—of men who, when driven from 
Hanover by the unprovoked aggression of 
the enemy, sought an asylum in this 
country. What course on that occasion 
vould the hon. gent. have taken? Would 
he have repelled them from our shores ?— 
Would he have advised his and their so- 
vereign to have shut his ports, and refused 
his protection to men who had such strong 
claims to that protection ? Would he have 
driven them, in despair, into the ranks of 
the enemy, or would he now send them 
back to Hanover, in order that a conscrip- 
tion may force them into those ranks? 
Had such been our policy, the chance of 
war might perhaps have brought them 
into this country as prisoners; and instead 
of paying them to fight our battles, we 
might now have had to maintain them, 
at nearly the same expence, mixed in our 
prisons with the inveterate enemies of this 
country. Is this the only footing upon 
which the honourable gentleman would 
have been willing to have given them an 
asylum ?—-To the loose general charge the 
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hon. gent. has thrown out against them of 
misconduct in the field, I can only oppose 
the authority of the British generals, under 
whom they served in Zealand and on the 
Peninsula, and, I trust, their favourable 
testimony will have as much weight with 
the house as the unsupported assertion of 
the hon. gentleman. After all, the house 
must recollect, that if we disband and send 
home these 20,000 foreigners, this dimi- 
nution in our army must be made up by 
an equal number of Englishmen, to be 
raised at a much greater, “and maintained 
at an equal expence ; so that this discovery 
of the hon. gent. would effect no saving, 
unless he could also persuade the house 
and the country, that our regular force, 
which it has been the uniform endeavours 
of the house to augment, eould undergo a 
reduction of 20,000 men without 2 any in- 
convenience. 

On the subject of the Local Militia I 
shall not detain the house by any detail. 
The hon. gent. has called it the most pro- 
fligate of all establishments; I shall only 
say thatit isan establishment called for by 
the voice of the country, and by the sense 
of this I reed that it is the description of 
force which, Q om its nature and comp )Si- 
tion, seems of al] others, the least catcu- 
lated to increase patronage, anc 
scope for profligate establishments ; 
the hon. gent., with his view of the 
ject, should have opposes d the me 
itself, nit was under the ¢ 
of parliament, a course which I do not re- 
collect him to have teken. But when par- 
liament has directed this force to be pro- 
vided, the executive government would b« 
grossiy remiss if it neglected to carry the 
law into execution ; 
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and Lam sure that it 
would be impossible to raise, embody, and 
officer, so large a force, without incarring 
the iull amount of expence granted by 
parliament for this purpose. So long, 
therefore, as this force is maintained upon 
ifs present footing, the hon. gent. cannot 
expect any saving to be effected. 

I shail not foliow the hon. gent. through 
the detais of all the other savings which 
he has proposed, because the house must 
have perceived that they ali rest upon the 
same foundation—the mere assertions of 
the hon. gent., that such and such esta- 
blishments are useless, that such and such 
reductions may be effected. To such as- 
sertiouis so supported, or rather so totally 
unsupported, it is unnecessary for me to 
oppose any thing more than counter as- 
sertions; though I cannot help observing 
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that all the services to which he has ob. 
jected are annually brought under the con. 
sideration of parliament ; that provision 
is annually made for her support by the 
votes of this house: and that it is too muck 
for the hon. gent. to expect that a mere 
declaration from him that such services 
are useless should be all the proof that 
parliament would require on the subject, 
In no instance does the hon. gent. con- 
descend to explain either the principles of 
his retrenchment, or to give us any calcu- 
lation by which ‘he has ascertained the 
precise sum to be saved. ‘Thas, in advert- 
ing to fortifications, he tells us that they are 
altogether unnecessary—that their present 
expence is 700,000 /. per annum, but that 
200,000/. would be sufficient. Can any 
thing be more loose in reasoning—more 
unsatisfactory i in its result? Why not take 
credit for the whole 700,000/.? As all for- 
tification is useless, on what data is it that 
the hon. gent. finds that 200,000 7. per 
annum is the precise sum which ought to 
be appropriated to this unnecessary pur- 
pose? Is not this trifling with the time 
and good sense of the hence? How far a 
system of fortification ought to form a 
part of the detence of this kingdom, 1s one 
of the questions upon which military men 
and this house have been most divided in 
opinion; but the hon. gent. feels no dif- 
ficelty in deciding upon it. In his view, 


all iortilications are useless; but as 500,000/, 
will answer bis purpose, he is generously 
pleased to allow us 200,000/. for the 


at of those who are of a ditlerent 

la the article of army clothing 
gent calculates upon a saving of 
270,G002. per aunum. This is a dow nright 
‘fhe great coats for the army, and 
all the clothing provided by government, 
whether for our 
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own forces, or for those 
of our allies, are procured by public com- 
petition, and as this is the very mode by 
which the hon. gent. proposes to eflect 
ing, it is obvious that no further 
abatement can be looked for upon these 
upplies. As to the clothing which every 
colonel furnishes to his own regiment, 
government has no concern in it. The 
off-veck onings, out of which the regiment 
is clothed, are, as it is well known, an al- 
lowance of a very old standing, made to 
the colonel for this purpose, and which, 
notwithstanding the rise of every article, 
has not been augmented. ‘The interference 
of government. goes no farther than to 
take care that the regiment is clothed ac- 
cording to the regulations of the army.— 
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The mode and terms of purchase are left 
altogether to the colonel, and the -diffe- 
rence between the price paid by him, and 
the off-reckonings allowed by government, 
constitutes the chief profit of the regiment. 
If, under these circumstances, the general 
officers of the army, who are colonels 
of regiments, pay for their own clothing, 
as the hon. gent. states, more than is al- 
lowed by government to its contractors, it 
roves a liberal attention on their part to 
the comfort of their men, and on the part 
of government that every possible econo- 
my is practised ; for in this head of ex- 
penditure the hon. gentleman’s grievance 
is, that government is served cheaper than 
the individual. In the whole statement, 
the hon. gent. appears to proceed on the 
principle that the large establishments we 
are obliged to maintain, for the purpose of 
security and defence, as this house and the 
country have hitherto foolishly conceived, 
have no such object ; but that the real ob- 
ject of them is in order to create a large 
expence. This is the discovery which it 
was reserved for the hon. gent. to make. 
The hon. gent. argues as if the order of 
proceeding in this iiouse was this—First, to 
resolve to make our expenditure as large as 
possible, and then to frame our establish- 
ments accordingly. Llitherto, Sir, we have 
been taught to believe that our establish- 
ments were regulated according to the ex- 
igencies of the country, and that the grants 
of this house were governed by such esia- 
blishments. But this view of the subject 
would not suit the hon. gentleman’s pur- 
pose ; and, in tle whole of his argument, 
he has assumed that our present establish- 
ments were not necessary for any other 
purpose than that of adding to our expence. 
He has argued as if we were all agreed on 
this point, and as if the only difference of 
opinion would be whether they should or 
should not be kept up, for the sake of keep- 
ing up that expence. It is unnecessary, 
therefore, till we have settled this princi- 
ple, to follow him into any further detail: 
—there is, however, one remaining point, 
on which I feel it necessary to’correct a 
misrepresentation of the hon. gentleman. 
He stated the establishment of the com- 
missariat department in Ireland to amount 
to no less a sum than 95,0007. whilst the 
whole expenditure was only 235,000 /. 
The hon. gent., with an air of triumph, 
asked of the house to consider what must 
be the character of such a department, in 
which 95,000/. was necessary in an esta- 
blishment, in order to manage an expen- 
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diture of 235,000/1. Now, Sir, the hon. 
gent. must know, that the whole expence 
of this department, so far as relates to 
what is generally described under the 
head of Establishment, such as salaries, al- 
lowances, office rent, coals and candles, 
&c. does not exceed 20,000. ; and that 
in the estimate from which he has taken 
his statement is included a corps of wag- 
goners, amounting to 1050 horses, with 
their drivers, &c. necessary in Ireland for 
the delivery of the supplies to the troops 
both in quarters and in camp, the contrac- 
tors there not undertaking for the delive- 
ries, as is the case in this country. In 
this respect, therefore, the statement of the 
hon. gent. was calculated to convey an 
unfuunded impression, and a false charge, 
which I have thought it necessary to set 
right. 

Although I have now trespassed on the 
attention of the house much longer than I 
intended, by the observations I have 
thought it right to make on the hon. gen- 
tleman’s statement with respect to the 
public expenditure, 1 must request their 
indulgence for a few remarks, which [ 
find it necessary to make on the animad- 
versions which he has made on the collec- 
tion of the revenue. He goes first into 
the Post-Office, and having ascertained 
thatin Mr. Palmer’s time this service was 
‘performed at an expence of 200,000/. per 
ann. and that it now costs 400,0002. he 
immediately infers that abuses exist to the 
amount of 200,000 /. and that this sam might 
be saved to the public. Now, Sir, I will 
take upon myself so assert, that if this 
subject is inquired into,‘in the most mi- 
nute detail, the house will be satisfied 
that no increase of expence has been in- 
curred in this department which was not 
absolutely necessary for the public service, 
or conducive to the improvement and in- 
crease of this branch of the revenue. The 
house must be aware, that in this depart- 
ment as well as in others, it has been 
found absolutely necessary to augment 
the salaries of the clerks and subordi- 
nate oflicers, who, I am sure, are not now 
overpaid. Where the numbers employed 
are necessarily very large, as in the post- 
office, including ail the postmasters, letter 
carriers, &c. in the kingdom, an augmen- 
tation, however small to each person, 
amounts to a very considerable sum upon 
the whole. Whatever other augmentation 
of expence has been incurred, arises either 
from the increased accommodation which 
has been afforded to the trade, and to 
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every part of the community, by opening 
new lines of communication, establishing 
new post-offices, by a daily delivery of 
letters to places where they were former- 
ly conveyed cnly every other day, or 
twice a week, and very much by the in- 
creased establishment and expence of 
packets for maintaining an intercourse 
with distant countries, and for the encou- 
ragement of our foreign commerce. But, 
in making these improvements, I can as- 
sure the house, that the post-office, though 
at alj times justly anxious to contribute to 
the comfort and convenience of the com- 
munity, and particularly of the commer- 
cial class, does not lose sight of the in- 
terests of the revenue; and that there is 
scarcely one of them which does not am- 
ply compensate for the increased expence ; 
so that the addition which has been 
made to the public charge in this respect, 
if examined merely as a revenue conside- 
ration, is money wel! laid out, and produc- 
tive of avery large sum to the public in- 
come. 

In the Customs, the hon. gent. has stated 
one instance of what he conceives to be 
a most flagrant abuse, and he called upon 
the house to take it as a specimen of 
what he conceives to be the whole system 
of the department... This instance is the 
appointment of three new surveyors ge- 
neral, making ten in the whole, at a time 
when the original number of seven ought, 
in the judgment of the hon. gent., to 
have been diminished, in consequence of 
the new docks ; why, Sir, it is on account 
of these new docks that this addition be- 
came necessary, one for each of the three 
great establishments, West India, London, 
and East Indiadocks. I will not trouble 
the house with details on this subject, but 
shall content myself with stating in the 
presence of members of this house, whose 
mercantile knowledge | am sure will enable 
them to confirm that statement, that so 
far from there being any superfluous offi- 
cers in the customs, the treasury is con- 
stantly applied to by the trade of this and 
all the principal ports for an increase of 
the establishment. We have constantly 
representations before us, that business 1s 
retarded from the want of a sufficient 
number of custom-house officers. The 
board of custoins is constantly assailed 
with complaints ef a like nature; and it 
is always slowly, reluctantly, and not 
till they are most fully impressed with 
the necessity of the case, that they recom- 
mend any addition; and the treasury 
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never makes any such additions without 
their recommendation. So much, Sir, for 
superfluous esta)lishments in this branch 
of the revenue, in which I need not re. 
mind the house, that all sinccure offices, 
and places executed by deputy, were 
abolished by Mr. Pitt. 

In the Stamps, however, the hon. gent. 
has discovered an expenditure of 130,0001. 
whilst, in his opinion, the management 
and collection of that revenue ought not 
to cost more than 30,000/. Nothing but 
the most complete ignorance on this sub- 
ject can excuse such an assertion on the 
part of the hon. gent. The revenue of 
stamps amounts at present to near 
5,000,000l. The use of them is become 
necessary in almost all the transactions 
of life ; and consequently distributors are 
required in every part of the kingdom. 
In the course of last year, the treasury 
directed the poundage allowed to those 
distributors to be reduced one-fourth ; 
but we have since been obliged to suspend 
the order, upon finding that persons could 
not be procured to take upon themselves 
the trouble and responsibility of the dis- 
tribution at that reduced rate ; and that 
much more would have been lost to the 
public by a diminished sale than would 
have been gained by the reduction. The 
house, besides, must be aware, that when 
titles to property are invalidated, if the 
proper stamps are not used, when every 


| species of security is made to depend upon 


them, and when to all this, heavy penal- 
ties are superadded, to compel the use of 
stamps, and for the protection of the reve- 
nue, it becomes the duty of the government 
to place them within the reach of the 
consumer ; and that therefore, indepen- 
dently of revenue considerations, we are 
called upon not to abridge the means of 
distribution. With respect to the esta- 
blishment in London, so far from its being 
excessive or overpaid, there is no depart- 
ment inwhich the salaries in general are 
so low, as gentlemen will see, when I state 
to them, that not a month ago, upon a 
clerk’s situation becoming vacant, the 
cominissioners applied to the treasury to 
appoint a successor, stating the salary 
was 501. per annum, and that the office 
required constant attendance, and every 
qualification that can be required from an 
efficient cierk, and was moreover a situa- 
tion of great trust. How were the trea- 
sury to find out a fit person for such a 
remuneration? who would accept the 
appointment? All the other salaries are 
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nearly in the same proportion, and | 
have no scruple to say, that not only jus- 
tice to individuals, but to the public in- 
terest, requires that they should be raised, 
if the public expect efficiency and fidelity 
in the persons employed. The hon. gent. 
must therefore be prepared for an aug- 
mentation of charge in this department. 

With respect to the collection of the 
Land and Assessed Taxes, the hon. gent. 
js not more fortunate in his observations. 
The poundage allowed to the reccivers 
has been reduced one-fourth by tle pre- 
sent treasury ; and, with respect to the 
balances in their hands, they are limited to 
6,5001. for each receiver; a sum con- 
sidered to be necessary toenable them to 
meet the demands to which they are liable 
for the public service, under the authority 
of acts of parliament; so that their profits 
will not be found to be more than adequate 
to the trouble, and especially to the re- 
sponsibility of their situations as public 
accountants; to the risk to which they 
are exposed, and the immense securities 
they are required to give to the public. 
With respect to the balances in the hands 
of the parochial collectors, stated by the 
hon. gent. to amount to 3$0,000/. is he not 
aware that these collectors are not servants 
of the public, nor under any controul of 
the treasury, but appointed by the dis- 
trict commissioners? These balances 
are probably arrears due by the respec- 
tive parishes on their several assessments. 
Insome instance, a delay of payment is 
unavoidable unless the commissioners, in 
whom is vested the power of enforcing it, 
should resort to measures of extreme se- 
verity ; but as government cannot inter- 
fere with the collectors, in no case can 
these arrears be ascribed to the negligence 
of office ; and with respect to the com- 
missioners, they are certainly intitled ra- 
ther to our thanks for their gratuitous ser- 
vices and zeal, in aid of the efficient col- 
lection of the taxes, than to censure for 
occasional indulgence to parties, who 
from atemporary pressure, may be some- 
what in arrear. 

The hon. gent. has correctly stated, 
from the annual printed account, that the 
total charge for the collection and manage- 
ment of the revenue is 2,800,000/. but, 
according to what calculation he assumes 


_ that 1,000,000/. might be saved in this 


charge Iam at a loss to conjecture. It is 


* true that the hon. gent. states that the 


revenue might be collected at the rate of 


three per cent. instead of 4/. 12s. Od. the. | 
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present rate. Here again we have no- . 
thing but the bare assertion of the hon. 
gent. Just as well might we have said 
two per cent. or even any lower rate; in 
point of reason, one assertion is as good 
as the other ; and for any purpose of im- 
pression out of deors (for L cannot believe 
such a mode of argument will have any 
weight here,) that assertion which promises 
the largest saving would probably best 
serve the hon. gent.’s views of reform. The 
hon. gent. has discovered, however, that 
in Scotland the rate of management and 
collection is higher than in England ; and 
he at once concludes that the difference 
grows out of some abuse. In this he be- 
trays his total ignorance of the subject. 
Ilow can he suppose, that in one part of 
the country, poor and thinly peopled, a 
small revenue can be collected at the 
same rate asa much larger sum is in anos, 
ther part of the country, of a totally dif- 
ferent description? Does the hon. gent. 
suppose that the revenue of a Welsh county 
or a Highland district, for instance, is col- 
lected at the same rate as that. of Mid- 
dlesex ? 

I cannot quit this part of the subject 
without observing that the hon. gent. 
appears altogether to forget, that this sum 
of 2,800,000/., stated to be the charge 
for the management of the revenue, in- 
cludes many services and expences which 
do not belong properly to the mere col- 
lection of the taxes. For instance, the 
whole establishment and expense of the 
post-office, which in one view ought 
to be considered rather as an undertaking 
of the first importance to the comforts and 
interest of every class of society, paid for 
by every man in proportion to the use 
and advantage he derives. from it, and 
leaving a profit to the state by which it 
is carried on, than as a mere tax; with 
which, as such, we have nothing to do 
but to impose and levy. itatthe cheapest 
rate we can. Inthe customs, too,a great 
part of the establishment is framed, and of 
the expense incurred, not so much for the 
collection of revenue as for the enforce- 
ment of our navigation laws, and of the 
system of our colonial trade. This is 
particularly the case in all our foreign 
settlements, and in some degree at home. 
All the outgoings in this department, 
therefore, are not to be charged to. the 
expense of collecting duties under its 
management. 

In the course of his statement the hon. 
gent. has found himself called upon twice. 
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to compliment the system of economy of 
the late ministers. A comparison of the 
expenditure of the army, during the year 
they were in office with that of the last 
year, afforded him the first opportunity. 
In making this comparison, however, the 
hon. gent. forgot to state, that with the 
increase of expense, the total number of 
the army had also proportionably increased, 
and that ihe amount of force employed on 
foreign service was much greater ; so that 
whatever might be the merit of economy 
in a preceding administration, the present 
one is not to be blamed as wanting in 
this respect, unless it can be shewn that it 
was unwise to augment our regular army, 
and impolitic to employ a considerable 
part of it in active operations against the 
enemy. The other instances, however, 
the hon. gent. thinks conclusive. During 
the reign of these economical ministers, 
he says the charge of management and 
collection was only 4/. $s. percent. and it 
is now 41, 12s. 9d. an increase in the charge 
of collection to the amount of 200,000/. 
brought on by the profusion of the present 
government. Ifthe hon. gent. had been 
better informed on this subject, he would 
have been obliged to admit that this in- 
crease of charge was owing to very dif- 
ferent causes. When the present Board 
of Treasury came into office, they found 
among other legacies left to them by their 
predecessors, a very detailed Report from 
the Board of Excise of the whole of their 
establishment. By this document it ap- 
peared that the saiaries of the excise offi- 
cers had not been raised for a great num- 
ber of years, and that they were then 
totally inadequate to their support. The 
commissioners of excise represented, in 
the most forcible terms, the absolute ne- 
cessity of increasing these salaries, as the 
only means of securing the revenue, by 
placing the officers above corruption ; 
and, that, if the augmentation was any 
longer delayed, a general system of 
laxity, and a dependance on the parties 
whom they were appointed to survey, for 
loans of money, or assistance of some de- 
scription, would. be the inevitable result. 
With this representation, in which the 
commissioners who made it had no per- 
sonal interest, as their salaries were not 


raised—with the example of Ireland, of 


which we have heard so much lately, be- 
fore our eyes, with a revenue of 20 mil- 
lions, and a system of collection, hitherto 
remarkable for its regularity and purity, 


at stake, and with such a forcible appeal 
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from the officers themselves to the justice 
of the treasury, could we hesitate in ae. 
ceding to the proposed augmentation of 
their salavies? It was granted, and 
though, upon an average, it did not ex. 
ceed 15/. to each officer, the aggregate 
increase of charge was considerabiy more 
than 100,000/. a year. fe 
Another great, but unavoidab!e augmen- 
tation in the charge of collection, arisés 
from the abolition of fees in the customs, 
To the officers who have hitherto received 
their remuneration in this shape, fixed sa- 
laries are now allotted, payable out of the 
revenue. The apparent increase of charge 
arising from this alteration is very con- 
siderable, while, in point of fact, the 
officers receive less now than they did 
before ; and though this is not an oppor- 
tunity for going at large into the subject, 
I have no hesitation in stating to the house 
that both the revenue and the public 
have received great benefit and accom- 
modation from this salutary regulation. 
These two circumstances of an increase 
of salary to the officers of excise, and of 
the abolition of fees in the customs, would 
alone account for an augmentation of 


‘charge exceeding 200,000 /. per annum; 


and if the increase of charge upon the 
whole collection is not more considerable 
within these last two years, it is owing to 
reforms and retrenchments which have 
been made in other branches, such as the 
reduction of poundage in the office of 
taxes, and the abotition of certain offices 
in the customs and other branches, the 
continuance of which was found to be un- 
necessary. ‘Two other savings which the 
hon. gent. has proposed, remain to be 
shortly noticed. ‘The first is ofa very sin- 
gular description, nothing less than the 
abolition of the board of auditors, and all 
commissions for examining and stating the 
public accounts of the kingdom, The 
hon. gent. proposes that this service should 
be performed by Committees of this house. 
Extravagant as this idea must appear, I 
cannot give the hon. gent. credit for being 
the first to suggest it. Lhave seenit brought 
forward elsewhere, but as it appeared to 
me, not so much with a view to any prac- 
tical result, as with a design, in which I 
am sure the hon. gent. does not partake, 
of calumniating this house. In the hands 
of others it has been used as a pretence 
for vilifying the members of this house, . 
for accusing them of indifierence to the 
public expenditure, and of neglect of duty 
as the trustees of the people, for not look- 
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ing into their accounts. Such imputa- 
tions, for aught I know, may answer the 
purposes of those who are aiming al re- 
form, by working upon the passions of the 


people, and the prejudices of the ignorant ; 


but Iam convinced that there is not one 
gentleman in this house, or one rational 
man in the country, the hon. gent. excepi- 
ed, who can be of opinion that the public 
accounts can be eflectually examined by 
committees of this house. The necessary 
duties which are already imposed upon 
members of parliament, both in the house 
and in its committees, are of themselves 
sufficient to occupy their time. But Ido 
not rest my objection upon this. ‘The ex- 
amination of long, complicated, and intri- 
cate accounts, involving questions respect- 
ing the rates of exchange, the value of 
foreign money, and a thousand other diffi- 
cult points, is, in itself, a science requiring 
the uninterrupted attention of the auditors, 
and of able accountants, and experienced 
clerks under thei. Could we expect these 
qualifications and this assiduity in commit- 
tees of this house ?>—Could committees ex- 
amine parties and witnesses upon oath and 
carry on a most extensive correspondence 
with them in all quarters of the world? 
This examination of accounts is, of all 
others, the service which a fluctuating 
body of men would be least competent to 
carry on.  Further—could members of 
this house be divested of all party-feeiing, 
be rendered inaccessible to all cauvas and 
solicitation ? for such, Sir, ought to be, and 


1 believe is, the character and situation of 


an anditor. In his functions there is much 
which pertakes of the judicial character, 
and his official tenure is the same as that 
of the judge’s. In short, I am perfectly 
certain, that ifthe examination of the pub- 
lic accounts was devolved to committees 
of this house, they would either undergo 
no examination at all; or, if they were 
looked into, it would only be such a for- 
mal examination as would afford a cover to 
fraud, or occasionaily, perhaps, an oppor- 
nity of gross injustice to particular indivi- 
duals, who might be brought before us as 


accountants. The hon. gent. has described | 


the board of auditors as not discharging 
their duty. In this he ts mistaken. "The 
establishment of this board was greatly 
enlarged by the late administra ion, and 
it is whimsical enough that the bon. gent. 
Should almost in the same breath praise 
them for this exertion, by which the ex- 
pence was more than doubled (not impro- 
perly doubled,) and propose to abolish the 
Vou, XIV.: : 
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establishment altogether. The fact is, that 
within these two years, a great many of 
the accounts in arvear have been audited, 
and that there is reason to hope that the 
whole arrear may be done away ina few 
years, by a continuance of the present: es- 
tablishment, subject to such modifications 
as experience may suggest. The other 
saving the hon. gent. proposes to effect is, 
by doing away the whole of the charge 
now stated in the printed accounts, under 
the head of Bounties, amounting to upwards 
of 500,000/. per annum. From the man- 
ner in which they were noticed by hon. 
gent., one would almost conceive that he 
is disposed to represent these bounties as 
largesses or gratuities arbitrarily given, 
instead of being, as they really are, draw- 
backs and encouragements to our manu- 
factures, and some of our most essential 
branches of national industry. There is 
not a shilling paid in this way, except 
under the express authority of some act of 
parliament, or which could be withdrawn, 
without involving in ruin some important 
establishment, or some great national ob- 
ject. : 

The amount of our public taxes, and the 
mode of collecting them, having been 
brought under the consideration of the 
house by the speech of the hon. gent., I 
trust I shall be excused for taking this 
opportunity of stating my eutire concur- 
rence in the view taken of our situation 
in this respect, as stated by a right hon. 
gent. (Mr. Windham) in the course of 
the present session. agree with him, 
that great os is the amount of our present 
taxcs, it is certainly not greater, in propor- 
tion to the means of the country to bear 
the burden, than inany former war ; whilst 
in every other respect eur situation is in- 
finitely more satisfactory. I am aware 
that the sum levied annually upon the 
people of this country, is now three times’ 
as great as it was inthe year 1793; and 
though this weight of taxation is severely 
felt by some classes, and especially by 
those who possess only unimprovable fixed 
incames, a circumstance greatly to be re- 
gretted, I maintain that, upon the whole, 
the present generation of the people of 
England, considered asa nation, have more 
means of procuring to themselves the en- 
joyment of iife than any of their prede- 
cessors; that, in point of fact, we witness 
daily, in every part of the country, a 
greater degree of luxury, and a greater 
share of comfort than at any former pe- 
riod; and that there is no corner of the 
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kingdom in which, so far from there exist- 
ing any symptoms of deterioration or de- 
cay, we have not seen, within these last 
twenty years, the most certain indications 
of improvement ; an improvement, how- 
ever retarded’by continued war and in- 
creasing burthens, still progressive, and 
adding every year, more or less, tothe stock 
of national wealth and public prosperity. 
The actual sum levied upon the people of 
this country, in proportion to the popula- 
tion, is, I admit, greater than any other 
country of Europe; but, notwithstanding 
this circumstance, I am fully convinced 


that there is no great nation on the cone ; 


tinent in which the taxes are so lightly 
felt, and collected with so little of oppres- 
sion and vexation asinthis country. This 
observation is drawn from me, not by any 
thing that has been said by the hon. gent., 
but it is certainly not altogether foreign 
to thé subject, and will not, I trust, be 
deemed misplaced by the house; as I per- 
ceive; that out of doors, persons professing 
to be the zealous co-operations of the hon. 
gent. in schemes of parliamentary reform, 
are using every endeavour to inculcate a 
belief that in France at least the taxes are 
few and light, and collected in the most 
gentle and lenient manner. Are those 
who would delude and decvive the peo- 
ple of this country by such statements, 
aware that in France, in addition to that 
most dreadful of all taxes and all oppres- 
sions, the military conscription, and toa 
thousand other arbitrary and vexaticus 
exactions, personal and pecuniary, the 
land-tax alone frequently exceeds one- 
half of the rent; that in France, taxes in 
arrear are levied by a process little short 
of military execution; by the quartering 
of soldiers upon the party until the arrear 
is discharged? This is no imaginary pic- 
ture; it is no other than a faithful descrip- 
tion of what takes place under that rule of 
military depotism, and what would too 
soon be imitated, perhaps in this country, 
if those who were now most clamorous 
against our existing institutions could per- 
suade the people of England to adopt their 
plans of reform, and incur the risks and 
dangers of a revolution. 

There is only one topic more on which 
I willtrouble the house at present. The 
hon. gent. has reminded us of the declara- 
tion of a gallant admiral (Markham), a 
member of this house, that one-third of the 
whole expence of the navy might be saved 
without prejudice to the service. That 
expense is now nineteen millions, and if 
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the hon. gent., upon the strength of this 
assertion, has taken credit for a third of 
this sum, it will certainly be of main as. 
sistance to him towards effecting his pro. 
posed saving of eleven millions. The as- 
sertion, I am afraid, was made in this 
house. Whether it was drawn from the 
hon. admiral in a moment of irritation, and 
when he was off his guard, I cannot pre- 
tend to say; but I have no difficulty in 
declaring that it was a rash and incon- 
siderate assertion, and one which could 
not be realized. Since it was made, that 
gallant admiral has been in office: he has 
not only been a lord of the admiralty, but 
what is called the managing lord, a phrase 
perfectly well understood at that board, 
In this situation he must have been anxi- 
ous, not only from every feeling of duty 
to his country, but from the most power- 
ful personal motives, to make good his 
assertion, aud to establish the truth and 
solidity of it, by his own practice and his 
own retrenchments. Further, be must 
have been goaded to it every day and al- 
most every hour, by that economical ad- 
ministration which has this night received 
the praise of the hon. gent., an administra- 
tion under which the gallant admiral serv- 
ed, and the members of which Irad, in a 
manner, made themselves parties to this 
piedge, not less by their boasted professions 
of economy, than by the cheers of appro- 
bation they gave to the original assertion, 
Well, Sir, what was done ? Were the esti- 
mates of the navy diminished ? Was the 
sum required for wages, for wear and tear, 
for victualling, less than under the hon, 
admiral’s predecessors? In fact, was the 
expense lessened at all, or in any material 
degree? It certainly was not, and the hon, 
admira! must have found his mistake. It 
would be preposterous to pretend, that in 
an expenditure of nineteen millions, there 
exist no abuses at all; but I maintain, that 
when they are discovered, they are cor- 
rected; that there is no wilful waste 
countenanced by the heads of depart- 
ments; that there. is as much vigilance 
and as much anxiety to keep down ex- 
pense in the present admiralty as there 
could be during the management of the 
hon. admiral; and that many beneficial 
regulations have lately been made for this 
purpose ; but that no such saving, as was 
rashly siated by him to be practicable, 
can be effected; and thatthe total expence 
cannot be materially, if at all, diminished, 
as long as the war compels us to keep up 
our navy to its present establishment. 
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So far, therefore, from the hon. gent.’s 
statement having derived any real support 
from the assertion of the gallant admiral, 
Isay that he, as I trust the house and the 

ublic will, ought to take a warning from 
it, to mistrust his own assertions; and 
that the mischievous use which has been 
made of the gallant admiral’s statement 
and authority out of ‘doors, to create dis- 
content, ought to have been a lesson to 
the hon. gent. to hesitate before he came 
forward here, or elsewhere, with similar | 
assertions, calculated not to alleviate any 
real pressure, but to add to the irritation 
of the public, not to improve our resources, 
but to increase the difficulties and hazards 
inseparable from a protracted war, of which 
no man can foresee the issue, or determine 
the duration. 

Mr. R. Ward said, the assertion of the 
hon. gent. with respect to the canvas being 
bad, and supplied by the inspector, was 
not correct. ‘The contractor received but 
1,400/. per annum; out of that it could 
not be supposed the person could amass a 
fortune. If, however, the hon. gent. 
would come to-morrow and prove the 
statement he had made true, the Inspector 
should be turned out. 

Mr. Parnell. Before, Sir, I make any 
reply to the arguments of the hon. member 
(Mr. Huskisson), I feel myself called upon 
te assert, that a charge more unfounded 
could not be made by one member against 
another, than that which he has brought 
forward against the hon. member behind 
me, for making his statement on the last 
day of the session. I appeal to every 
member in the house, whether or not the 
hon. member was not compelled to do so ; 
and whether it was possible for him after 
the threat that was held over him from the 
moment at which he first expressed his 
opinion of the saving that might be made 
in the public expenditure, to permit the 
session to close, without coming down to 
the house and stating the grounds of that 
opinion. The hon. member has said, that | 
the hon. mover has made ‘a statement of 
mere assertion, and that he ceuld just as 
easily have proved a saving of a million as 
a saving of 500,000/. whenever he had said 
that he could save the latter sum. This, 
Sir, I positively deny; the statement of 
the hon. member was replete with sound 
argument, supported by indisputable facts, 
and corroborated by the best authorities ; 
nothing was advanced in it which the hon. 
member did not most satisfactorily sustain, 
and it was very evident that, when the 








house heard this statement, a great degree 
of surprise was excited, in consequence of 
the extent of proof which the hon, mem- 
ber was able to advance in support of his 
general opinion. Ja what the hon. mem- 
ber opposite has said, respecting the ex- 
penditure of the last year being greater 
than ‘the expenditure of the preceding 
year by seven millions, he has altogether 
misrepresented the hon. member and me. 
He made no such absurd position, as that 
of saying, that because the expenditure 
had increased seven millions, therefore a 
saving might be effected of eleven. He 
referved to this fact merely with a view of 
shewing that grounds existed for forming 
a presumption that a considerable saving 
might be effected, and that whatever he 
advanced in the detail might be borne out. 
But how does the hen. member account 
for this increased expenditure? He says 
that a million and a half of it was paid to 
the East India Company, and to make out 
the remainder, he says, that we are to con- 
sider the great advance which has taken 
place in prices! Why, Sir, here it is that 
the argument of the hon. member behind 
me appears in its full force. Why has so 
great an advance in price taken place ? Is 
it in consequence of any improvident mea- 
sure of this house? I, Sir, maintain that it 
is—and that if this house did form a true 
representative body of the people, giving 
full effect to the abilities of the country, 
no such measure could have taken place as 
the Orders in Council, which is the imme- 
diate cause of this great advance in prices, 
and most particularly so on all articles for 
the navy, the purchase of which forms so 
considerable an item in the public expen- 
diture. When, Sir, I come to consider the 
observations of the hon. member upon the 
statement which has been made to the 
house, I cannot avoid remarking how very 
superficially he has dwelt upon that part 
of it which relates to the Army. It is in 
this department where, according to com- 
mon notoriety, the greatest abuses prevail ; 
and in the general management of which, 
a greater want of sound principles is gene- 
rally conceived to exist than in any other 
department ; and though the hon. member 
behind me has made out items on which 
six millions, in his opinion, might be 
saved, the hon. member opposite has con- 
fined his observations to two of them only, 
the Foreign Corps and Fortifications. {s 
the house to conclude from this that the 
hon. member is unable to meet arguments 
and authorities adyanced upon this general 
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head? I think, Sir, it has, in a great de- 
gree, a right to do so; it has at least a 
right to inier that the hon. member who 
has proposed this saving, has not done so 
on the light grounds of mere assertion, im- 
puted to him by the hon. member. 

As to the Foreign Corps, any thing that 
has been said on this head was founded 
upon the opinions of the most able mili- 
tary and constitutional authorities. The ar- 
gumentof the hon. member, that 700,0001. 
the whole estimate for Fortifications, 
might as well be taken off as 500,V001. is 
founded ia a misconception of what was 
said on the subject. Tive hundred thou- 
sand pounds was proposed to be taken off, 
on the principle that no new Fortifications 
should be built; a principle which the 
hon. member admits to be sanctioned by 
the highest authority, and it is intended 
to leave 200,000/, per annum to maintain 
these which have been constructed in re- 
pair. Underthe head of Charges of Ma- 
nagement, the hon. member has attempted 
to shew an error in calculation on the 
part of the hon. member behind me. He 
has denied that a diminished rate of ma- 
nagement of 11, 1s. 6d. per cent. would 
afford a saving of a million a year; and 
he seemed to rejoice extremely at the dis- 
covery which he had made. But the 
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hon. member is himself grossly in error. | 


He has calculated the savine upon the 
e i 


amount of the charees for management of | 


2,800,000/, and not upon the amount ofthe 


gross receipt of the revenue of 64,000 0001. | 


-yn which he ought to liave calculated ir, 
and which calculation would 
him that the saving would excecd a mil- 
lion. As to what the hon. 

said of the impracticability 

the rate of the charges of collecting the 
reyenuc fower than it is now, [, Sir, can 
never accede to that doctrine; to 
near three millions a year for the business 


have shew 


member has | 
of reducing | 


pay | 


of collection, isto pay a most enormous | 


sum, and a fact, that on the face of it 


| 


proves an alteration of system to be abso- | 


The whole of the ex- 
collected at little more 
Why, therefore, $3 per 


lutely necessary. 
cise revenue is 
than 2 per cent. 


cent, should be too low a rate upon the | 
whole revenue, it not easy to understand, | 


unless that the other departments, being 
of longer standing, were more encumber- 
ed with sinecure ollices, pensions and es- 
tablished: habits of wasteful expenditure. 
In regard to the charge of collecting the 
revenue in Ireland, the hon. member had 
said gothing. It was proposed to reduce 


| due to them. 
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the rate from 112. 12s. 6d. per cent. to 
Al, 12s. 6a. the rate at which the English 
revenue is now collected, and this would 
effect a saving of 388,000/. No one, Sir, 
I believe, can deny that there exists good 
ground for effecting this saving. T am 
sure that I know of no reason arising from 
local circumstances, why this rate of 
41. 12s. Gd. should not be fully sufficient; 
and if proper measures were adopted, [| 
feel quite confident’that it would prove to 
beso. ‘The saving which had been pro- 
posed to be made by taking away the 
bounties on promoting and encouraging 
trade and manufactures, cannot be dis- 
puted by any one who forms his opinion 
on the subject, upon the established prin- 
ciples of political economy ; and the hon. 
member not having objected to the amount 
which has been set down, in consequence 
of some of these bounties being rather of 
the nature of drawbacks of duty, than di- 
rect bounties for the mere encouragement 
of trade, as I had in some part conceived 
them to be, there is good ground to infe 
that a saving to that amount may be ef- 
cted. Tu speaking of the commissioners 
for auditing the public accounts, and in- 
quiring into financial abuses, what the 
honourable member behind me_ said, 
has been wholly misunderstood. He 
said that he found these several boards 
cost tbe public $0,000/. per aumum, and 
that the progress made by them in audit- 
ing the uccounts, and detecting abuses, 
was very slow and inadequate to such an 
expenditure, and that it would be better to 
a;point select Committees of this house to 
do that business, having one board of au- 
ditors to transact the business of each éur- 
rent year. If l understood the hon. mem- 
ber correctly, he proposed this plan with 


| a view of ascertaining, in the most expe- 


ditious manner, what part of the six or 
seven hundred millions, that are now un- 
acconnted for, is bona fide due to the pub- 


lic, in order that it might be recovered, 


beture a long lapse of time, or accidents, 
might intervene to deprive the public of 
all chance of recovering what was justly 
It appears as if this work 
of passing such an immense magnitude of 
accounts could never be performed under 
the strict rules which bind the auditors, 
and therefore it is better to place the busi- 
ness in the hands of those who will be 
equally well calculated to do justice to 
the public, and at the same time possess 
great advantages in transacting the busi- 
ness with expedition. It is strange to act 
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upon a system, as one of economy, which 
at the outset, imposed on the public a new 
expense of 80,000/. per annum, It is, in 
fact, a system which will counteract any 

ood that might be derived from it; and 
one that is likely to end in adding consi- 
derably to the burdens of the people, in- 
stead of producing the intended effect of 
diminishing them. ‘The hon. member has 
misunderstood what has been said in re- 
spect to Newfoundland : it was not intend- 
ed to take credit for a saving of a million 
on this head. The hon. member, who 
made the statement, has taken credit for 
§00,000/. as a sum that might be saved, 
if the British colonies were so managed, 
that each should defray nearly all the ex- 
pense belonging to its own defence. He 
stated the great value of the fisheries of 
Cape Breton and Newfoundland, in order 
to shew, that if due attention was paid to 
them, the inhabitants of those colonies 
might be enabled to defray all the ex- 
penses of them, and cease to be burthen- 
some to this country. Now, Sir, as to the 
opinion which the hor. member behind 
me entertains respecting the military ex- 
penditure of Ireland, in this I most fully 
concur with him, and am desirous to bear 
with him equal responsibility for the ac- 
curacy of it; for I defy any one to shew 
that this greatly increased expenditure, 
from 400,000/. in the American war to 
two millions in 1799, and to near five mil- 
lions in 1809, can be accounted for by any 
other means than by the impolitic resist- 
ance which is made to the constitutional 
claims of the people of Ireland, It is no- 
torious to every one, that the object of 
that expenditure isin a great degree to 
keep the people in subjection, and that so 
large an army would not be wanting, it 
no such objcct existed. 1 have therefore 
aright to say, that if a wiser policy was 
adopted in governing Ireland, a great por- 
tion of this expenditure might be saved, 
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and an additional security obtained for | 
the defence of the country, against inva- | 


sion, in the hearts and affections of the 
whole people of Treland. ‘The people of 
this country are greatly mistaken, if they 
conceive that this part of the public ex- 
penditure is of no concern to them. They 
pay of it, by the articies of the Union, no 
less than 15 parts out of 173 and they 
should be more on their guard, therefore, 
how they lend them:elves to the designs 
of those who create alarms by talking of 
the terrors of popery. ‘They should con- 
aider that they impose upon themselves a 
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charge of no Jess than two millions a year 
by refusing to their Catholic fellow sub- 
jects their just and constitutional rights. 

I must here, Sir, remark upon another 
point on which the hon. member opposite 
has greatly mistaken the statement of the 
hon. member behind me. He has argued 
as if he took credit for a great saving to be 
effected inthe naval department, in order 
to make out a total saving of eleven mil- 
lions. He has done no such thing. The 
savings*which he has calculated upon are 
—in the army, 6,182,000/.—Management 
of the revenue, 1,110,000/.—Commissions 
of accounts and inquiry, 75,000/.—Pen- 
sions, 300,0001.—Colonies, 500,000/.— 
150,000/.—Allowance on ma- 
nagement of debt, 210,000/.—The mili- 
tary expenditure of Ireland, 2,000,000/.— 
making 10,857,000/. ‘The savings which 
might be effected in the navy depart- 
ments will amply make good what this 
sum wants of eleven millions ; and it will 
also cover any errors that may have been 
made in taking the savings in the other 
departments so high as 10,857,000/. I 
have felt it due, Sir, to the hon. member 
behind me, to make these observations in 
explanation and support of what he has 
said. ‘The hon. member has undertaken 
a task of great responsibility, and one at- 
tended with great labour, with a view to 
promote a pnblic object—his exertions, 
and the manner in which he has made out 
the grounds of his opinion, entitle him to 
the thanks of this house and of the coun- 
try ; and as I, Sir, think that the investiga- 
tion which he has set on foot into every 
branch of the public expenditure will be 
attended with the best possible effects, I 
have felt it my duty to give what support 
it has lain my power to give him. 

Mr. Rose said, that as to the bounties, 
he could take upon himself to say, that no 
considerable saving could be made in this 
point. In fact, the greater part of the 
bounties were merely drawbacks; and if 
the plan of the hon. gent. were adopted 
in thus taking away these bounties, there 
would be at least 30,000 weavers in Spital- 
fic!ds turned out of employment the first 
fortnight. Most of the bounties were 
merely drawbacks of duty on our manu- 
factures upon exportation. ‘There was no 
subject which he had considered with 
greater attention than this of bounties; he 
had gone over the subject again and again; 
and if it had appeared to him that any of 
them could have been taken off without 
doing an injury to the public, he certainly 
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should have proposed it at times, in which 
the administration to which he belonged 
were at a loss to know what new taxes to 
fix upon. It could certainly be no object 
to the government to continue unnecessary 
bounties. 

Mr. Lockhart said, that instead of there 
being too many officers employed in the 
custom-house, there was a pretty general 
complaint among the merchants that there 
were too few for the great weight of busi- 
ness that is now going on. 

Mr. H. Thornton took notice of the steps 
which had been taken by the Committee 
of Finance, to reform many abuses of which 
the hon. gent. had complained. As to the 
Pension List, he ceriainly wished it was 
smaller, but there were many parts of it 
which no man would wish to reduce. 


There were pensions to the amount of 


355,000I. annually to the royal family, and 
about 70,000/. annually to the proprietors 
of Irish boroughs, as compensation under 
the act of Union. There were also pen- 
sions very properly given to many meri- 
torious servants of the crown. It did-not 
appear to him that out of the whole pen- 
sion list there was more than 400,000/. per 
annum, on which the proposed reduction 
could have any operation. 

Mr. Wardle said, that he had never in- 
tended to institute any comparison between 
the modes of collecting the revenue in this 
country and in France. As to what he 
had stated about the inspector of canvas, 
he would be ready at all events to shew, 
that he had strong grounds for the state- 
ment that he had made. 

The several Motions were then read. 
Mr. Huskisson objected to some of them, 
as being stated in such a way as to render 
it impossible to comply with them, and 
suggested, that the best plan would be to 
leave it to ministers to make up the ac- 
counts according to the scope of the mo- 
tions, in the best manner they could ; and 
if the Returns were not satisfactory the 
hon. gent. might renew his motions next 
session. Mr. Wardle assented to this, and 
all the motions were agreed to. 





HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Tuesday, June 20. 

[Finance Resoiutions.] After moving 
for resuming the adjourned debate on the 
first Resolution, 

Mr. Nicholas Vansiitart spoke to the fol- 
lowing effect : 

Mr. Speaker; I feel myself bound in 





the first place to acknowledge the candoyr 
and liberality of the Gentlemen Opposite, 
by whom I have been furnished with every 
official assistance which could diminish 
the trouble of preparing the Resolutions 
which I am about to submit to the house, 
or render them more correct and perfect, 

This is not only a great satisfaction to 
me, for many obvious reasons, but especi- 
ally so, because it will spare the House 
the trouble of any minute investigation of 
the details of the Accounts, which would 
be not only irksome and tedious in itself, 
but might divert their attention from those 
principal points to which I wish their con. 
sideration to be directed. 

Whether those Gentlemen may concur 
with me or not, in the inferences which I 
may draw from the facts 1 shall bring for. 
ward, no dispute can arise on the accuracy 
of the facts themselves. 

I have, however, still greater satisfaction 
in believing, from intimations which have 
been given me, that tle Chancellor of the 
Exchequer is disposed to concur in the 
whole of the Resolutions which I shall 
propose. 

This will not only enable me to abridge 
the statement into which I shall be obliged 
to enter ; but is much more important, as 
affording a presumption that, however the 
Right Honourable Gentleman may have 
departed in the arrangements of the pre- 
sent year, from those principles which I 
think wise and salutary in Finance ; he 
has done so under the real or supposed 
pressure of some occasional circumstances, 
and not from any fixed or systematic dif- 
ference of opinion. 

At the time that in stating the Finance 
arrangements of the year, he disclosed his 
intention of charging the greatest part of 
the Loan on the War Taxes, I felt and ins 
timated, that it would be impossible for me 
to acquiesce in such an arrangement, with- 
out remonstrance. On some occasions, 
when the subject might have been proper- 
ly discussed, I was prevented, by private 
circumstances, from attending; but, I also 
felt, that considerable advantages would 
attend the mode of proceeding now adopt- 
ed. If I had opposed the Bill for charge 
ing the War Taxes, with much more elo- 
quence and ability than belong to me, it 
might have been difficult for the Right 
Honourable Gentleman, even if le had seen 
the force of my reasons, to have agreed to 
my conclusion, After having intimated 
in the Speech from the Throne, and deli- 
berately proposed in his Budget, that no 
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new taxes should be brought forward for 
the service of the year; he might not 
easily have persuaded the Country to ac- 
quiesce in the imposition of taxes, which 
might be found burdensome ;_ and, which 
his proposed measures had shewn to have 
been in his opinion, unnecessary and inex- 

edient. Nor could lL overlook the objections 
which must occur to a great prolongation of 
the sitting of Parliament, which might pro- 
bably have been the consequence of such 
a change of system. But, Ihoped, that by 
adopting the present mode of proceeding, 
and entering upon a discussion not imme- 
diately connected with any practical mea- 
sure, but rather in the nature of an histo- 
rical review of measures already past, 
though recent; we shouid reason with 
cooler minds, and be much more likely to 
agree in a result which might at least pre- 
vent the repetition of any injurious prac- 
tice, if not lead to the immediate remedy 
of mischiefs already efiected. 

On another ground, I thought the oppor- 
tunity peculiarly favourable for the pro- 
ceeding I now propose. It is now three 
years since the House has been called upon 
to take that review of the Finance and 
Commerce of the Country, which, for a 
considerable period preceding, had been 
almost an annual custom ; and it has hap- 
pened that those three years have been 
marked by circumstances which render 
such 2 review particularly interesting. 

Ali the efforts of our enemy have during 
this period been directed, with greater vio- 


lence and pertinacity than ever, and with a | 
vast accession of power,to the destruction of | 
the British Commerce, and with it of our re- | 


sources and means of resistance. In ad- 
dition to that exclusion from the Continent, 
which the united powers of France and 
Russia seemed to render almost total and 


absolute, we have also found ourselves, in | 


a great degree, excluded from the Western 
Hemisphere by the American Embargo, 
a measure, which, however professedly 
grounded on defensive principles, had 
with respect to our trade the eflect of di- 
rect hostility; and which not only de- 
prived us of a principal branch of our 
direct trade, but suddenly cut off great 
part of the means of indirect communica- 
tion with other countries which we before 
possessed, 

Under circumstances so unfavourable, 
it will be a matter of surprise as well as 
congratulation, that our Commerce should 
not have suffered in a greater degree than 
appears to have been the case, 








With this part of the subject, I shall 
begin the Statement of the Resolutions I 
am about to propose ; not, however, mean- 
ing to trouble the House with a detail of 
figures, which will be best examined at 
leisure, but to point out a few of the most 
striking and important circumstances. 

[ have, in general, adhered to the form 
of the Resolutions agreed to by the House 
in 1806; not that I think it in ali respects 
the best, but, because it has been sanction- 
ed by practice, and will be most conve- 
nient for comparison with former years. 
I have, however, introduced two consi- 
derable additions. First, I have attempted 
a statement of the Finance and Commerce 
of Ireland, which has hitherto been want- 
ing, but appears to me necessary to com- 
plete our view of the situation of the Uni- 
ted Kingdom; and I have endeavoured to 
form a general retrospective Estimate of 
the Expences of the whole war, and the 
means by which they have been defrayed, 
the purpose of which Estimate I shall pre- 
sently explain. 

Begining as I proposed, with the state 
of Trade, I observe, that the Official Value 
of all Imports into Great Britain in the 
year 1802 was 31,442,318/., and in the 
year 1808, 27,186,025. shewing a di- 
minution of about 4,300,0002.: but it must 
be recollected that the year 1802 was a 
year of peace, and marked by an extent 
of trade, which no other year, either pre- 
vious or subsequent, has ever equalled. 
An average of 6 years presents a more fa- 
vourable view. On an average of 6 years, 
ending with 1802, the Imports of Great 
Britain were 28,419,626/, and on a like 
average ending with 1808, 28,735,862/., 
shewing nota diminution but an actual, 
though small, increase in the latter period. 
The Official Value of British Manufactures 
Exported in 1802, was 26,993,129/., and 
in 1808, 26,692,2s81.; so that all the 
mighty efforts directed against cur Com- 
merce, might, in this view, be considered 
as nearly unavailing. But upon a compa- 
rison of real valnes they will appear to 
have produced some etlect; though an 
effect greatly disproportionate to the mag- 
nitude of the means employed, and to the 
privations and sacrifices, which their em- 
ployment has inflicted on the subjects, and 
allies of our enemies. The real value of 
British Manufactures exported in 1802, 
was about 48,500,000/., and in 1808 some- 
what less than 41,000,000/., being a dimi- 
nution of about seven millions and a half: 
Yet, there is reason to believe, that upon a 











comparison of two perieds of six years, 
the export of our Manufactures has con- 
siderably increased, for the Official Value 
of British Manufactures exported on 
an average of six years, ending with 1802, 
was something short of 23,000,000/., and in 
a like average ending 180S, somewhat ex- 
ceeded 25,000,0001. 

In the exclusion of our Colonial Pro- 
duce, the enemy appears to have been 
more successful, for the Official value of 
Foreign Merchandise exported from Great 
Britain in 1802, was 14,418,837/. and in 
1808, 7,398,8031. 
periods, as before, the diminution, though 
smaller, is still considerable; on an aver- 
age of six years, ending 1802, the export 
of Foreign Merchandise was in Official 
Value about 11,650,000/. and in an aver- 
age of three years, ending 1808, about 


$,430,000/. and in this case, the Real | 
| Parliament in sanctioning it, that every 


Values do not very materially differ from 
the Official. 

And here it is with peculiar pleasure, 
that I turn to the Irish part of the account, 
and find the Commerce of that important 
and interesting part of the Empire ina 
state of progressive improvement. 

The Official Value of all Imports into 
Ireland, in the year 1802, was 6,687,7410. 
Trish Currency, and in 1808, 7,129,5071. ; 
The Official Value of Irish Produce, and 
Manufactures exported in 1802, was 
+,876,070/., and in 1808, 5,696,8971. 

The increase of Real Value was still 
much greater: In 1802 it was about 
8,300,0001., and in 1808 above 12,500,0001.; 
being an increase of more than one third 
in the course of six years of a burdensome 
and expensive War. I must here observe, 
that it had been my wish to frame these 
Resolutions in such a manner as to give a 
view of the Trade between Great Britain 
and Ireland, intirely distinct from the 
Foreign Trade of the Empire; but, that 
the present state of the Acceunts upon 
your table has not enabled me to do s», 
{ hope, however, early in the next Session 
to move for such Accounts as will remove 
this difficulty in future. 

The next part of the Resolutions to 
which I mean to direct the attention of the 
louse, is that which respects the Unfund- 
ed Debt, reserving some remarks on the 
State of the Funded Debt, as connected 
witn other considerations. 

The amount of Unfunded Debt in Ex- 
chequer Bills, unprovided for, which on 
the Sth of January 1803 amounted to 
9,800,0001., has been so much encreased 


Comparing the two | 
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by successive Issues, that at the close of the 
present year it will amount to 27,000,000/, 
Large as this sum may appear, and bur. 
densome as it might prove in case of any 
depression of public credit, I am by no 
means disposed to complain of its amount, 
It seems to me jusiified by the present 
abundance of capital in the country, and 
the high credit of public securities, which 
have lately enabled the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer to reduce the rate of Interest 
on Exchequer Bills, a circumstance highly 
satisfactory, and on which I sincerely con- 
eratulate him and the Public. But the 
point of view in which I now wish to brin 
this great increase of Exchequer Bills 
under the notice of the House, is that of 
its being in operation and effect, an evasion 
of the Sinking Fund Act of 1792. 

It was unquestionably the intention of 
Mr. Pitt, in proposing that Act,-and of 


augmentation of public debt (except anti- 
cipations to be repaid in a short time) 
should carry with it from the period of 
its being first incurred the means of its 
own ultimate redemption. But as Ex- 
chequer Biils were then considered in the 
light of mere temporary anticipations, the 
Act. was not extended to them, but applied 
to the Funded Debt only. 

It has, however, been found convenient, 
in the course of the late and the present 
war, to raise large sums on that species of 
security without any effectual provision 
for their repayment, but with a view of 
keeping them afloat by annual renewals 
till the return of Peace, or some other 
opportunity of funding them on favour- 
able terms. I am willing to admit that 
this proceeding, if managed with caution 
and discretion, may be found ultimately 
ceconomical, and in the case of the late 
advances from the Bank without interest 
it was undoubtedly the duty of the Right 
Honourable Gentlemen to avail himself of 
so favourable an arrangement ; which we 
owe to the talents and assiduity of the Com 
mittee on inance. 

In consequence, however, of this mode 
of proceeding, large additions have been 
made to the permanent debt, which have 
continued for many years without any 
provision for their redemption. As an 
example, I may mention the advance from 
the Bank in 1798, and that in 1800, on 
the renewal of the Charter, although these 
are by no means the carliest instances. 
I impute no blame to the Right Honour- 
able Gentleman for this omission with 
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respect to the additions which he has made, 
and which will in the last and the present 
vear amount to no less than eight millions. 
He has only followed the example of all 
his predecessors, and of Mr. Pitt himself. 
But I think it high time to apply a remedy 
to this evil; and for that purpose I beg 
leave to suggest to him and to the House 
two modes of proceeding, for their con- 
sideration previously to the next session. 
The first would be by insertion in every 
Act for raising money on Exchequer Bills, 
unless charged upon a fund capable of 
eflectually repaying them within three 
years, a clause appropriating an annual 

ayment of one per cent. on their amount 
from the Consolidated Fund to the Com- 
missioners for the Reduction of the Na- 
tional Debt. The other (and I think the 
simpler and more convenient) course would 
be, to vote annually in the Committee of 
Supply an additional sum to be applied 
by those Commissioners equal at least to 
one per cent. on the amount of all Exche- 
quer Bills outstanding and unprovided for 
on the 5th of January proceeding. In 
either case doubts might sometimes occur 
as to the particular sums to which the re- 
gulation would apply, but they would be 
of no consequence, if the House concur 
with me in thinking it would be safe and 
wise to give such a regulation the most 
hiberal interpretation. 

I shall not trouble the House by refer- 
ring toany other Resolution, till we come 
to that which respects the Expenditure of 
the present year; and it cannot but excite 
anxiety and alarm to observe that the Ex- 
pences to be provided for by Great Britain, 
exclusively of Ireland, exceed eighty-three 
millions. Enormous as this sum must ap- 
pear, I believe the Funds provided for its 
payment will prove sufficient ; and I am 
not disposed at this time to question the 
propriety of services, to which Parliament 
has receatly given its approbation. I 
Wish not to starve any service, nor to 
check any judicious exertion of our forces, 
but to warn the House that, in the too pro- 
bable event of a long continuance of the 
contest, though we may repel hostility and 
defy invasion, the growing amount of our 
expences may exhaust our means, and lay 
us at the mercy of the Enemy. 

To one article only of those expences 
Tam at present disposed to advert, and that 
for the purpuse of doing justice to the 
Gentlemen opposite to me. It is that of 
the Charges of Management of the Re- 
venue, on the increase of which remarks 


Vou, XJV. 





have lately been made. I believe a consi- 
derable part of this increase te arise from 
the abolition of Fees and increase of Sala- 
ries in the Department of the Customs, 
which is in my opinion not only a wise but 
a truly ceconomical regulation ; though it 
occasions an apparent increase of expence, 
by bringing into the public accounts a 
part of those emoluments which were 
before derived from individuals, and not 
publicly stated. This regulation had been 
resolved on, and in part carried into execu- 
tion, before the appointment of the pre- 
sent Ministers. ‘The case is the same with 
respect to the increase of the Salaries of 
the inferior Officers of Excise, whose situa- 
tion was such as made it impossible for 
them to subsist their families. I know 
that the necessity of this increase was felt ; 
and I believe that it was ordered before I 
quitted the service of the Treasury. 

It is not my intention to comment on that 
part of the Resolutions which regards the 
Finances of Ireland, on account of the ab- 
sence of so many Gentlemen belonging to 
that part of the kingdom; and because 
the subject has lately been discussed by 
those who are best qualified to do it 
justice. 

I pass, Sir, over many considerations 
naturally arising out of the Resolutions 
I am about to propose, in order to 


‘enter upon that subject which has princi- 


pally induced me to come forward on 
this occasion.—I mean the charge created 
on the War Taxes by the Loan of the 
year. 

To illustrate this I have prepared twe 
Resolutions stating the total amount of the 
Expences of Great Britain during the 
War, taken in its most extensive sense, as 
comprising the whole period from 1793, 
and the means by which they were de- 
frayed. For the Peace of Amiens, though 
an important era in many respects, and 
particularly in a financial point of view, 
can be considered only as a Truce or Ar- 
mistice in the long course of hostilities 
arising out of the French Revolution. 

My materials will! be found in the Ac- 
counts of Income, Expenditure, and Dis- 
tribution of Grants, which have been an- 
nually laid before the House since 1798, 
when our public Accounts received their 
present improved form from the labours of 
the Committee over which you, Sir, pre- 
sided with so much ability. Previously 
to that year, I have taken them from the 
Accounts laid before Parliament in 13800, 
= to the Union, from the 1st 
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and 24th Reports of , the Committee to 
which I have just alluded, and from vari- 
ous Accounts printed in the Journals. 

I have not attempted, in those Resolu- 
tions, to deduce the Account year by year, | 
because Iam sensible that in whatever way 
it might be taken, whether as a Cash Ac- 
count of Receipts and Payments, or as a 
statement of Expenditure incarred and of | 
Ways and Means, it might lead to erro- | 
neous conclusions, as to particular years, | 
from the various periods to which the 
Accounts are made up, ad the provision 
frequentiy made in one year for expences 
incurred in another. Mune is principally 
a Cash Account, except that the Loans 
and War Taxes are stated as Lelouging to 
the years in which they weve voted, and 
not to those in which they were actually 
paid into the Exchequer. And it is ob- 
vious that, when the Accounts of a period 
of several years are taken together, dif 
ficulties of the kindl have mentioned will 
not occur, and the general result may be 
sufliciently accurate. 

From these Resolutions it will appear, 
that, supposing the War to continue to the 
same period of next year as that at which 
Iam now speaking, the Expenditure of 
Great Britain, during the War, from 1793 
(exclusively of Ireland) will have ex- 
ceeded a Thousand Millions sterling, a 
sum, at first sight, suf cicat to impress us 
with astonishment and appreheasion. But, 
when we consider that this Expenditure 
has been the means, under Providence, of 
saving us from the calamities which have 
overwhelmed the rest of Europe, we shall 
cease tu regret its amount however enor- 
mous, and, as we icok into particulars, our 
feelings will be changed tito admiration 
of the spirit and the resources of the 
couniry. it will be seen that, in propor- 
tion tothe pressure of continued warfare, 
the exerticus of the Nation increased, 
and its means appeared to expand; and 
that they have beea applied with much 
greater vigour ia the latter period of the 
War, namely, since itsrenewal, than in 
theformer. Cf about 503 millions, which 
were expended previously tothe Peace of 
Amiens, (including the whole oi ihe year 
1802,) about 273 millions were raised 
either by the Ordinary Revenue or by 
Extraordinary ‘Taxes within the year, and 
about 230 millions by additions either to 
the Funded or Unfunded Debt. In the 
six years since the renewal of hostilities, 
ending with the 5th of January last, about 
396 millions have been expended, of 





which upwards of 311 have been raised 
within the year and less than 85 millions 
by additions of debt. In the first period 
almost one-half was borrowed; in the 
second less than one-fourth. 

‘The progress of these exertions, to meet 
the heavy charges of protracted war, with. 
out entailing burdens upon posterity, will 
more distinctly appear by reference to the 
Resolution (No. 16.) in which I have 
shewn the actual produce of the Taxes im- 
posed in cach year from 1793. 

In the countmencement of the War, while 
public credit was still flourishing, nothing 
jurther was attempted than to provide for 
the Loan of each year, by the imposition 
of ‘Taxes sufficient to furnish its Interest, 
and a Sinking bund of one per cent. ac- 
cording to the regulations of the Act of 
1792, and not exceeding 12 or 1,300,000), 
in any year. Bat expences continued to 
accumulate, and difficulties to multiply 
from year to year, till, in 1797, the finan- 
cial situation of the Country became truly 
alarming. ‘The Unfunded Debt had ine 
creased to such a degree as to become sub- 
ject to a heavy discount; the funds had 
sunk so Jow that a loan could only be pro- 
cured on terms of usurious interest; the 
disposable capiial of the country seemed 
unequal to the increasing demands of the 
Government; and evea the credit of the 
Bank was seriously shaken. Under these 
alarming circuinstances, it became neces- 
sary to create upwards of 70 millions of 
additional capital, and to provide for an 
annual charge of upwards of three inillions 
within the year. Such a charge required 
the imposition of new ‘l'axes equal to one- 
fiith of all the permanent ‘Taxes then ex- 
isting. It was apparent that such a course 
could not be iong pursued without risking 
the total ruin of public credit, and ex- 
hausting the resources of the Nation by 
an accumulation of new Taxes, so rapid ag 
to render tie old ones unproductive. Mr. 
Pitt was alarmed, but not dispirited; and 
he determined to meet the urgency of the 
crisis with a corresponding exertion. He 
proposed to parliament, in 1798, to raise, 
by extraordinary means within the year, 
such a sum a8 might reduce the Loan to a 
moderate amount. The means chosen, 
were the VoluntaryGentribution and the Aid 
and Contribution yO commonly called 
the Triple Assessment, a measure which 
proved very burdensome, and was in many 
respects injudiciously contrived. Yet, with 
all the defects of both these measure, the 
end proposed was, in a great degree, ob- 
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tained ; the spirit of the Nation was roused; 
the practicability of raising a large sum 
within the year was proved ; and better 
digested plans were afterwards adopted. 
The produce obtained was, in the whole, 
about six millions and a half, not indeed 
paid into the Exchequer in one year, but 
in successive paymenis in two or three 
years. 

In the next vear, 1799, the Convoy Tax 
and the Income ‘Tax, the one of which 
produced anaually about 1,200,000/. and 
the other about 5,300,000/. were sub- 
stituted for the Aid and Contribution 
on Assessed ‘Taxes, and continued from 
that time till the conclusion of Peace. 
But a part of the Loan cf each year, hav- 
ing been charged upon the Income Tax, 
its produce applicable to the public ser- 
vice became gradually dinsinished by the 
Interest deducted from it; and the amount 
of the Loans was proportionably increased, 
till that of 1501 amounted to twenty-five 
millions and a half. 

The conclusion of Peace prevented the 
return of embarrassments which were then, 
perhaps, impending, but left a difficulty 
of a most serious nature behind. A suin 
of no less than fifty-six millions and a hali 
had been charged upon the Income Tax, 
which, in the event of the continuance of 
Peace, would have prolonged, till about 
the year 1S11, a charge which was become 
unpopular, and in the other event, of a 
renewal of the war, would have rendered 


it almost impracticable to meet the public | 


exigencies with any large and immediate 
supply. 

Under these circumstances, my noble 
friend (Lord Sidmouth) who had some 
time before succeeded Mr. Pitt as Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, resolved, in 1802, 
on one of the boldest and most extensive 
measures of finance which has ever been 
attempted. 

He determined at once to set the In- 
come Tax free, and to provide for the sup- 
plies of the year, including the winding 
up of the expences of the War, by pro- 
posing at the same time, funds capable of 
bearing the charge of almost one hundred 
millions of stock. ‘This design he executed 
in so ample a manner, that the taxes pro- 
vided have usually exceeded, by at least a 
million and a half, the charge of the im- 
mense sum I have mentioned. 

But, in the next year, the firmness and 
resources of his mind were put to a.still 
severer trial. Hostilities had recommenced 
under circumstances which at once re- 








quired the most prompt and extensive 
exertions, and threatened a long and al- 
most indefinite continuance of the contest. 
Public credit was not yet firmly re-estab- 
lished, and the burdens of the late war had 
not become so habitual as to admit of 
ready additions of a permanent nature. 
Great as these difficulties were, every 
thing was to be hoped from the loyalty 
and spirit of the Country, and the convic- 
tion universally felt of the justice and 
necessity of the War. ‘To these senti- 
ments he determined to make his appeal ; 
and to act upon asystem which their influ- 
ence alone could have enabled him to carry 
into effect. He proposed to Parliament 
to raise so large a sum within the year by 
extraordinary War ‘Taxes as to confine the 
increase of public debt within very nar- 
row limits, if not wholly to prevent it. 
For this purpose he brought forward War 
Taxes which, exclusive of the Taxes im- 
posed to provide for the Loan of the year, 
have realized upwards of 12 millions on an 
average of the two last years, although 
those years have not been favourable to 
their produce. So ample, indeed, were 
the Funds provided, that, had the war 
ended with the first year, a considerable 
surplus would have remained after the re- 
payment of all debts incurred. ‘The proof 
of this assertion will be found in the 
Finance Resolutions agreed to by the 
House in 1804. Before the passing of 
those Resolutions, my noble friend had 
retired from oflice, having, as his last act 
of official duty, provided for the supplies 
of the year 1804, In doing which, he 
proposed Taxes to the amount of 1,800,0001. 
making, upon the whole, in the course of 
three years, an addition of above nineteen 
millions to the Public Revenue. The ex- 
pences of 1804 exceeded those of 1803, 
by about ten millions; yet the accumula- 
tion of Debt was, in that year, inconsider- 
able. In the statement of his last budget 
he strongiv urged the importance of ad- 
hering to the same system by an annual 
addition of at least a million to the War 
Taxes, till the object of equalizing the 
Income and the Expenditure of the Coun- 
try should be obtained. By these means 
it would, upon the scale of expence then 
subsisting, liave been accomplished within 
three years ; and he knew that, when this 
great point was attained, the continual ac- 
cumulation of the Sinking Fund would 
speedily afford means of relief to the Pub- 
lic, which could not be employed either 
with justiee to the stockholders or safety 
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to the state, so long as the accumulation 
of Debt continued. 

In the year 1805 Mr. Pitt acted upon 
the same principles, by proposing an ad- 
dition to the Property Tax, by which its 
produce was augmented about 1,.400,000/. 
but in conseynence of increasing Expence, 
the Loan of that year was raised from ten 
millions, which had been its amount in 
each of the two years preceding, to twenty 
miilions. 

Early in the following year my noble 
friends, Lord Grenvilie and the late Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, (whose absence 
this day I greatly regret,) succeeded on the 
decease cf the great statesman of whom I 
Jast spoke. They were fully impressed 
with the importance of the system adopted 
at the renewal of the War, and determined 
by a great and painfal effort to carry the 
War Taxes to as great extent as could be 
reasouab'y attempted. In fact near six 
mi.jions were added to their amount in the 
year 1100. In 15807, no taxes were pro- 
posed, in consequence of the plan brought 
forward by my noble friend, to provide 
for the further expences of the war, and 
which has been sufficiently discussed on 
fo iner occasions: and the produce of the 
taxes imposed jast year by the Right 
Hononradle Gentleman opposite, cannot 
yet be ft uriv ascerained, but I see no rea- 
sun to doubt that, together with the short 
Annui iés which expi.ed, they will be sutti- 
cient to provide for te charge of the Loan. 

I have gone through this detail to shew 
that by the practice as well as ihe deciar- 
ed opinions of all the Ministers who have 
conducted the Finances of this Country, 
for many years, and by repeated decisions 
of Pavlia:nent, coufirmed, so far as I can 
learn, by the general judgment and appro- 
bation of the Nation, ihe principle has 
been recognised and established, that to 
equalize the Income and Expenditure of 
the Country is the only system upon which 
we can depend for bringing this arduous 
and protracted contest to a secure and 
successful termination. 

Let me not, Sir, be misunderstood as 
the advocate of excessive or unlimited 
taxation. Jam aware that all taxation is 
in itse.f an evi', and I can conceive many 
circumstances vader which I should think 
the Uhancellor of the Exchequer had act- 
ed in the present instance with prudence 
and judgment. 

The first and most obvious of these 
would be a great and general impoverish- 
ment of the Country. It might then bap- 








pen (as in fact it did towards the close of 
the American War) that the imposition of 
new taxes would add nothing to the Re. 
venue, but only depress the produce of the 
old ones. But I would ask the Right 
Honourable Gentleman, and every Gen. 
tleman present, from whatever part of the 
Country, where the symptoms of such im. 
poverishment appear? Supposing, how- 
ever, such a decay to exist, 1 say that the 
same necessity which contracts our means 
ought to limit our expences. Shall we be 
the richer for plunging deeper in debt? 
Will it increase our resources to consume 
those which yet remain? 

In another case of a very opposite kind 
I might think it advisable to abstain from 
further taxation—that of a very rapid im. 
provement of the existing Revenue. Did 
our resources appear to be increasing ina 
degree nearly commensurate to our wants, 
I shouid be unwilling to endanger so pros- 
perous a state of things by any interfe- 
rence : or to abridge the comforts of the 
public hy any change which might be 
safely avoided or deferred. But though I 
am convinced that the National Wealth is 
progressively increasing, I fear we are far 
from such a state of things. The Revenue 
has of late appeared rather to decline than 
to increase. 

Another case in which I might approve 
of the course which has been pursued is 
that of a prospect of immediate peace, or 
of a great reduction of expence from any 
other cause. But of all supnositions this 
seems at present the most extravagant, 
The war rages more extensively and with 
greater exasperation than ever, and every 
day seems to bring forward some fresh 
obstacle to accommodation, and some new 
call for our exertions. 

But leaving to the defenders of this 
measure to point out such circumstances as 
may, in their opinion, justify it, I shall 
proceed to state a few of the numerous 
objections which induce me to condemn it, 

In the first place it is a weak and delu- 
sive resource, which will be speedily ex- 
hausted. To those who contemplate the 
War Taxes only in a mass, and consider 
them as producing upwards of twenty 
millions annually, they may appear to 
afford resources for funding the charge of 
many years of war. But distinctly and 
accurately considered, for this purpose, 
they will shrink into a very narrow com- 
pass, The Property Tax no one has yet 
proposed to continue in time of peace, 
even as an annual grant: although, if the 
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public could be reconciled to it, it might, 
at a reduced rate, be preferable to many 
others. But to mortgage it for forty years 
by means of Loans is two wild an idea to 
be entertained. ‘This at once reduces the 
twenty millions to about nime. Of these 
there is no doubt that a certain proportion 
may be made permanent without any very 
ynaterial inconvenience, but in my opinion 
that proportion is a small one ; and [ am 
very anxious to know what particular 
taxes the Right Honourable Gentleman 
would select. About two thirds of this 
sum is furnished by Excise duties and one 
third by Customs. The Custom duties 
he seems to put out of the question. The 
Excise duties are on Malt, which pro- 
duces near half the sum of six millions, 
and on Tea, Spirits, and Tobacco, and 
among these he is to make his choice. 


Will the Country approve of his perpe- | 


tuating a Malt ‘l'ax so heavy as that which 
now subsists? Or will he, in defiance of 
experience, pledge those taxes which Mr. 
Pitt was obliged to reduce or to commute 
because they could not be collected ? 
During war, and especially a war of 
such animosity as the present, these duties 
may be tolerably secure: because, in ad- 
dition to the activity of the Revenue Ofii- 
cers, innumerable other obstacles to a free 
communication arise from the circum- 
stances of hostility. Our Navy, our Army, 
nay, even the Navy and the Army of our 
exasperated enemy, contribute to protect 
the Revenue. But to continue these du- 
ties, whena free communication is restored, 
would not be to enrich the Exchequer, 
but to swell the profits of the smuggler, and 
deprave the morals of the people. ‘The 
charge of 2,200,000/. has already been 
thrown upon these Excise duties; and I 
leave the House to judge whether more 


annually be augmented by a sum, equal to 
the War Taxes which have been appropri- 
ated both by that, and all preceding Loans, 
they would be most rapidly consumed, 
by a continual accumulation of compound 
Interest ; and when it shall become un- 
avoidable to seek for fresh iunds for these 
augmented Loans, where will they be 
found, and in what state of credit will these 
Loans be raised? If the Right Honourable 
Gentleman thinks that the People, having 
been indulged with a respite from further 
taxation, will retura to it more rapidly, he 
is greatly mistaken. Having once been 
told by authority, that further burdens 
were either intolerable or unnecessary, they 
will readily listen to those, who will never 
be wanting to tell them the same thing 
again; and they will be disposed to coun- 
tenance wild plans of retrenchment, aad 
chimerical schemes of Finance. 

A.other most important objection occurs 
when we consider the establishment which 
it will probably be necessary to maintain, 
whenever Peace may be concluded. It 
has been not unusual to insert, among 
Resvlutions of this nature, a conjectural 
Estimate of the future Peace establish- 
ment. 

But I have not thought it advisable to 
propose any thing so vague and uncertain, 
and depending on so many contingencies, 
beyond the reach of any buman foresight. 
Yet thus much I must be allowed to say, 
that judging from every circumstance 
within our knowledge, and unless a state 
of things wholly dissimilar from what now 
exists shail take place, our Peace establish- 
ment must so far exceed whatever has 
hitherto been known in this country, as to 
require, in addition to the ordinary re- 
venue, the continuance of as large a portion 
of the War Taxes, as can by any one be 





can be atteaapted.—And it is almost super- | 


fluous to point out the wide difference be- 
tween the inconveniencies of a temporary 
charge, for a few years, as proposed by 
the late Chancellor of the Exchequer, and 
the long continued pledge of the Right 
Hon. Gentleman. 

A second objection to this diversion of 
the War Taxes from the purposes for which 
they were originally granted by Parlia- 
ment, is, the continual and progressive in- 


‘-emed proper to be supported during 
| Peace. 

it is an objection not less important, 
though of a totally different nature from 
any of the preceding, that the system of 
Finance pursued this year, has the strong- 
est possible tendency to encourage prodi- 
gality in the public expenditure. 

It is no less true in public than in private 
ceconomy, that what is easily acquired, is 
often needlessly spent. It is also the natural 


crease it must occasion in the difficulty of | bias of every department, and may even 


raising the supplies. Supposing (which I 
have shewn not to be the fact) that there 
remain a considerable sum, which might 


proceed from laudable though inconsi- 
derate zeal tor the public service, to draw 
to itself as large a portion as possible 


not improperly be continued, in time of | of the Supplies. If this be net checked (as 


Peace ; still asthe amount of the Loan must 


I fear at present it cannot be) by a firm 
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and over-ruling controul at the Treasury, 
it naturally leads to an indefinite and 
wasteful expence. But the stongest sti- 
mulus to excite the Treasury to perform 
its duty by a vigilant restraint on the pub- 
lic expenditure is wanting, if supplies can 
be obtained without an immediate pressure 
on the people. ‘The temptations which 
perpetually occur to a Minister, of a loose 
and careless administration of theo pubtic 
purse, are constantly counteracted by the 
impending and painful task of taxation ; 
the irksomeness of which, few men have 
experienced more than I have done, hav- 
ing been officially concerned. in raising al- 
most half the existing revenue of the 
Country. This temptation to carelessness 
of expence, is another strong distinction 
between the measures of the present year, 
and the plan of 1807; which was not 
only compatible with the strictest cecono- 
my, but was calculated on data which re- 
quired and enforced it. 

Perhaps even in nations the thirst for 
dominion requires a corrective in the bur- 
dens of war; but there is in the nature of 
things an obstacle which must prevent such 
means es we now employ (invincible 
means if we use them wisely) from being 
made subservient to the purposes of in- 
justice and ambition, Iu any war for 
conquest or for any ordinary national 
interest, no Minister would dare to come 
down like Lord Sidmouth, and propose 
twelve millions of new taxes at once. 

We are very apt, Sir, to regard the War 
Taxes simply inthe light ofa great addi- 
tional burden ; and assuch they certainly 
are felt at first ; but itis time to consider 
them in another point of view, and to com- 
pare them with the pecuniary burdens 
from which they have preserved us. 

For this purpose I shall propose two Re- 
solutions ; the first shewing the amount of 
the saving effected by the War Taxes 
previously to the Peace of Amiens, and the 
second the effect of those imposed subse- 
quently to the renewal of hostilities. The 
first (which in the whole raised about 
thirty-two millions and a half in five years) 
diminished the Loans of the years in which 
they were raised, by about forty eight 
millions and a_ half of Capital Stock, and 
eighteen hundred thousand pounds An- 
nual Charge. The superior exertions of 
the present war have in the first six years 
saved one hundred and thirty three mil- 
lions of Capital, and six millions and three 
quarters of Permanent Annual Charge ; to 
wich isto be added a saving in the present 








year of about twenty three millions of 


‘Capital, and between eleven and twelve 


hundred thousand pounds Annual Charge ; 
and a similar saving every year during the 
continuance of the war, unless the Right 
Honourable Gentleman should charge 
further Loans on the War Taxes. 4 

But this is a very incomplete and inade- 
quate view of the real pecuniary advan. 
tage. Jt will be evident to every gen- 
theinan that if the amount of the Loan ig 
reduced, the competition to obtain it will 
be increased and the supply of Capital 
in the market more abundant, compared 
with the demand, and the sum to be raised 
will consequently be obtained on more 
favourable terms. ‘The principle of this 
saving is perhaps not less certain thana 
mathematical demonstration, but the ex. 
tent of its operation can only be calcula- 
ted on hypothetical data, and it may not 
therefore be a proper subject for a distinct 
Resolution of the House. very gentleman 
will form his own supposition : I will just 
mention one which seems to me supported 
by astrong analogy. In the year 1798, 
when Mr. Pitt first proposed his system of 
War Taxes, the Loan was raised at an 
Interest of above six per cent, In 1800, 
when they had been established two years, 
the Interest of the Loan but little exceeded 
four and a half per cent. Adding the 
one per cent. Sinking Fund to be provided 
on the Capital created, the total saving 
amounted to about two per cent. on the 
whole sum raised both by Loan and War 
Taxes. ‘The saving at that time cannot 
be wholly ascribed to the War ‘i'axes, be- 
cause the Act for redeeming the Land 
Tax had then undoubtedly a considerable 
operation. But it seems not unfair to ase 
cribe an equal effect to the present War 
Yaxes, which so much exceed the former 
in amount. If this supposition be admitted 
as just, we must add to the former estimate 
of saving (including the present year) 
above seventy millions of Capital, and four 
millions two hundred thousand pounds Per- 
manent Charge, making together a saving 
already effected and annually increasing, 
oftwo hundred and twenty six millions of 
Capital and above twelve millions of Per- 
manent Charge. And to this again is to 
be added the sum saved before the Peace 
of Amiens, the charge of which we should 
otherwise be now supporting. 

Such, Sir, have been the effects of the 
system which the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer has this year forsaken and impaired. 
A system sanctioned by general approba» 
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tion, and proved by experience tobe solid, 
wise and aconomical. It has indeed re- 
quired many sacrifices, and may require 
more: but it is a most dangerous delusion, 
to expect to perform great achievements 
without making great exertions. If we can- 
not reduce our Jéxpences to our Income we 
must raise our Incoine in proportion to our 
Expences. Jam willing to give credit to 
the Right Honourable Gentleman for readi- 
ness to effect every practicable and pru- 
dent retrenchment ; and I trust still more 
to the disposition of Parliament and of the 
Public to enforce it. But what morc ts | 
wanting, and much more, I fear, must be 
wanting, we must be prepared to furnish ; | 
and it has been wy wish, in what I have 
said, to strengthen the hands of Govern- 
ment (so far as my arguments or Opinions | 
could have any force) and to facilitate its | 
resuming the wise, the secure, and honour | 
able course hitherto pursued. 

It would be casy to add much on so 
copicus a subject, but the facts I have 
brought forward,ifsupported by the recerd- 
ed opinion of the House, will have far more 
weight than any thing I could urge : and 
I consider the Right Honourable Gentle- 
man’s assent to them as a favourable omen 
that, notwithstanding his recent conduct, 
I shall not ultimately find reason to accuse 
him of having dilapidated the Resources 
and impaired the security of the State.— 

Mr. Vansittart concluded by moving 
the first of the following Resolutions. 

Resolved, (1.)\—THAT the Total Amount of | 
the Public Funded Debt of Great Britain was, 
on the 1st Feb. 1803, 567,008,978 /. ;—of 
which 67,255,915 /. had been purchased by the 
Commissioners for the Reduction of the Na- 
tional Debt, and 19,180,587 4, had been trans- 
ferred to them on account of Land Tax Re- | 
deemed; leaving a Funded Debt unredeemed | 
of 480,572,476 l.:—And, that the Ameunt of | 
Annuities charged on Great Britain (after de- | 
ducting what had fallen in) was, on the 1st of 
Feb. 1803, in Short Annuities and Annuities | 
for Lives, 589,9791., and in Long Annuities, | 
1,015,410. ; 

(2.j—That the Total Amount of Public 
Funded Debt created in Great Britain for Ac- 
count of [reland was, on the 1st of Feb. 1803, 
22,348,000 /. ;--of which there had been pur- 
chased by the Commissioners for the Reduc- 
tion of the National Debt 1,123,415 /.; leav- 
inga Funded Debt unredeemed of 21,224,585 l. 
together with Long Annuities to the Amount 
of 9,791 /. 

(3.)\—That the Total Amount of Public 
Funded Debt created in Great Britain for Ac- 
count of the Emperor of Germany, was, on the 
ist of Feb. 1803, 7,502,633 1.:—of which 
375,137 1, had been purchased by the Commis- 








* 


sioners for the Reduction of the National 
Debt; leaving a Funded Debt unredeemed of 
7,127,496 1., together with Annuities to the 
Amount of 230,0001., which will expire in 
1819. 

(4.)—That the amount of the Outstanding 
Demands unprovided for on the 5th Jan. 1803, 
exclusive of Unfunded Debt, and of the Antici- 
pation of certai Duties annually voted, was 
592,630/.: That the Deficiency of Ways and 
Means for the Year 1002 was 171,431. ;— 
making the Amount of Demands unprovided 
for on the 5th Jan. 1803, 764.061 4. 

(5.) -That the Unfunded Debt, in Exche- 
quer Bills unprovided for, or charged upon 
/unds which proved insufticient, was, on the 5th 
Jan. 1803, 9,827,4002., including 3,000,000 /. 
in the Bank, which bore no Interest, in consi- 
deration of the renewal of the Charter. 

That the Unfunded Debt in Navy Bulls was, 
on the 5th Jan. 1803, 3,105,648 /. 

(6.)—That the Votal Amount of the Publie 
Funded Debt ef Great Britain, including there- 
in the Sun of 18,072,000 /., charged upon the 
War ‘Taxes in 1807, was, on the 1st of Feb. 
1809, 701,229 514/.; whereof 141,808,1161., 
had been purchased by the Commissioners for 
the Reduction of the National Debt, and 
23,214,595. had been transferred to them on 
aceount of Land Tax redeemed, and 465,951 0. 
by Purchasers of Life Annuities, leaving a 
Funded Debt unredeemed of 525,741,052 2. 
And that the Amount of Annuities charged on 
Great Britain (after deducting such as have fal- 
len in) was, on the Ist of Feb. 1809, in Short 
Annuities and Annuities for Lives, 98,0862, 
including 32,5142. granted in consideration of 
Stock trausterred to the Commissioners, and 
in Loog Annuities 1,047,494/. And that a 
further Debt, amounting to 21,278,122 1..Ca- 
pital Stock, and 51,233 /. Long Annuities, has 
been created by the Sums borrowed and Ex- 
chequer Bills funded in the present Session of 
Parliament, out of which 60,867 /. Five-per- 
cent. Annuities of 1797 have been paid off. 

(7.)—That the Total Amount of the Public 
Funded Debt, created in Great Britain for Ac- 
cout of Ireland, was, on the 1st Feb, 1809, 
50,094,000/.; of which there had been pur- 


| chased by the Commissioners for the Reduc- 


tion of the National Debt, 5,580,389 1., leaving 
a Funded Debt of 44,513,6112., together with 
Long Annuitics to the Amount of 91,2082. 
And that a farther Debt, amounting to 
3,600,000 d. Capital Stock, and 13,2507. Long 
Annuities, has bcen created by Sums borrowed 
in the present Session in Great Britain on Ac- 
count of Ireland. 

(8.)—That the Total Amount of Public 
Funded Debt created in Great Britain for Ac- 
count of the Emperor of Germany, was, on the 
1st February 1809, 7,502,633 /. ;—of which 
924,236 /. had been purchased by the Commis- 
sioners for the Reduction of the National Debt, 
leaving a Funded Debt of 6,578,397 1., toge- 
ther with Annuities tothe Amount of 230,000 /., 
which will expire in 1820. , 
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(9.)—That the Amount of Outstanding De- 
mands unprovided for on the 5th Jan. 1809, ex- 
clusive of Unfunded Debt, and of the Antici- 
pation of certain Duties annually voted, was 
1,586,581 7. ;—the whole of which has been 

aid off, or provided for in the present Session. 

(10.)—That on the 5th Jan. 1809, there were 
358,000 2. in Exchequer Bills charged on the 
Malt Duties 1807, tu the Discharge of which 
those Duties were insufficient; 17,659,700. 
charged on the Aids of 1809; $,000,000/. 
held by the Bank at 3-per-cent. in considera- 
tion of the renewal of the Charter, aud 
3,000,000 /. on which an advance was made by 
the Bank without Interest, in 1808; making a 
Total of Exchequer Bills anprovided for, of 
24,017,700 1. ;—of which Sum 7,932,100/. 
have been funded in the present Session ; and 
further issues to the amount of 7,510,700/. 
have been authorized by Parliament fur the 
service of the year 1809. 

That the Unfunded Debt in Navy Bills was 
on the 5th Jan. 1809, 7,221,167 l. 

(11.)—That the Variations in the state of 
tlhe Public Debt be: ween the 1st of Feb. 1808, 
and the ist Feb. 1810, being seven years of 
“War, may be estimated as follows : 

The Public Funded Debt of Great Britain, 
unredeeined, which on the 1st Feb. 1803 
was 480,572,476/. will amount to about 
541,500,000/.after deducting about 14,500,000/. 
for the operation of the Sinking Fund, and the 
Redemption of the Land Tax during the cur- 
rent year; and about 1,000,000/. for Stock 
transferred on Account of Life Annuities; be- 
ing an increase of Capital Stock of about 
61,000,000 /. 

The Public Funded Debt created in Great 
Britain for account of Ireland, unredeemed, 
which, on the 1st Feb. 1803, was 21,224,585 1. 
will amount to 47,000,000/., after deducting 
1,110,000/. for the operation of the Sinking 
Fund during the current year; being an in- 
crease of Capital Stuck of 25,775,415 l. 

The Long Annuities of Great Britain, which, 
on the 1st Feb. 1803, were 1,015,4101., will 
amount to 1,098,727 /.; being an increase of 
Annual Charge of 83,317 1. 

The Long Annuities created in Great Bri- 
tain for account of Ireland, which on the 1st of 
Feb. 1803, were 9,791/. will amount to 
91,207 1.; being an increase of Annual Charge 
of, 81,416 /. 

The Unfunded Debt in Exchequer Bills, 
which, on the Sthof Jan. 1803, was 9,827,400 d. 
will amount to 27,000,000 /. ; being an increase 
of 17,172,600 /. 

The Unfunded Debt in Navy Bills, which on 
the Sth of Jan. 1803, was 3,105,648/. will, 
supposing it to be the same as on the 5th of 
Jan. 1809, amount to 7,221,167/.; being an 
increase of 4,115,519 /. 

The Funded Debt created in Great Britain 
for Account of the Emperor of Germany, Un- 
redeemed, which, on the 1st of Feb. 1803, was 
7,127,496 1, will be reduced to 6,477,000/. 





after deducting 101,000/. for the operation of 
the Sinking Fund during the current year; 
being a dimmution of Capital Stock of 650,496, 

The Short Annuities of Great Britain, and 
Annuities for Lives, which on the 1st of Feb, 
1803, were 539,979 1., will be reduced to about 
170,000/., supposing 70,0004. to be further 
granted for Stock transferred to the Commis- 
sioners ; being a diminution of Annual Charge 
of about 370,000 1. 

The Sum applicable to the Redemption of 
Debt, which, on the 1st of Feb. 1803, was for 
the Debt of Great Britain, 5,834,9861.; for 
Debt created in Great Britain for Account 
of Ireland, 258,434/.; for Debt created in 
Great Britain for Account of the Emperor 
of Germany, 47,947/.; making a Total of 
6,141,3677.; will amount to 10,524,000 /. 
forthe Debt of Great Britain; 743,432/. for 
the Debt created in Great Britain for Account 
of Treland ; 67,3184. for the Debt created in 
Great Britain for Account of the Emperor of 
Germany ;—making a Total of 11,354,7402.; 
being an increase of 5,193,373 /. 

(12.)—That the Annual Charge on Account 
of the Public Funded Debt of Great Britain, 
alter deducting the Charges of Management on 
Loans redeemed by the Commissioners for the 
Reduction of the National Debt, and the Inte- 
rest and Charges of Management on Stock 
transferred for the Redemption of the Land 
Tax, was, on the 1st of Feb. 1803, 23,510,967 1. ; 
and on the 1st of Feb. 1809, 28,815,9991.; 
and that a further Charge has been incurred 
on Account of Stock created in the present 
Session, amounting to 1,143,566 /. 

(13.)—That the Sum annually applicable to the 
Reduction of the National Debt of Great Bri- 
tain, in pursuance of the several Acts relating 
thereto, was, for the year 1803, 6.311,626/.; 
being about 1/77th part of the Unredeemed 
Debt existing in 1803; and may, for the year 
1809, be estimated at 10,524,000 /. being about 
1/51st part of the Unredeemed Debt existing 
in 1809. 

(14.)—That the Total Net Produce of the 
Permanent Taxes in the year ending 5th Jan. 
1803, amounted to 28,246,681/. including 
715,323 7. paid for Bounties on Corn and 
Rice imported in the year 1802; and on the 
5th Jan. 1809, the Total Net Produce of Per- 
manent Taxes amounted to $2,380,212 /. 

(15.)—That the Net Produce of the War 
Taxes was, in the year ending 
5th April 1804, f. 

Customs and Excise 3,377,442 

Property Tax- - - 363,877 





3,741,310 
5th April 1805, 
Customs and Excise 7,868,078 
Property Tax- + - 3,919,108 
—— 11,787,186 
5th April 1806, 
Customs and Excise 8,496,550 
Property Tage «+ + 4,481,958 
aiid 12,978,508 











ta 


19. 


8 
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5th April 1807, And that the Net Assessment of 
Customs and Excise 9,305,799 the Property Tax, on an Average 
Property Tax- - - 7,000,082 of the Years 1806, 1807 and 
———. 16,305,881 1808, was  - - - - - = 11,334,838 
5th April 1808, (16.)—That the Net Produce of tie New 
Customs and Excise 9,018,225 and Additional Duties imposed each Year, 
Property Tax - ~- 10,817,595 from the 5th of Jan. 1793 to the present Year, 
— 19,835,820 | on an Average of the two Years last past, or of 
5th April 1809, the two last Years, whereof a separate Account 
Customs and Excise 8,806,899 has heen laid before Parliament, was respec- 
Property Tax - + 11,279,423 tively as follows; viz. 
, ———— 20,086,322 
Permanent Taxes. War Taxes. Total. 
1193 - - - 295,404 - - - - = 2 ee ee ee ee eee = 295,464 
104 4 - - 1,924,967 --- - = 2 ee eo wee et ee 18 T 
4795 - - -4,843,157 - - 2 - 2 = ee ee ee ee ee = 1,848,157 
1796 - - - 1,812,497 - - - = - = = © = = ee ee ee ee 1,912,497 
1797 - - - 35,064,598 - - - - ----+-- 5 - - + = - - 8,064,598 , 


1798 - - + 687,772 


wn 


years - - = - 





Aid and Contributions collected in eitae ‘ 6,575,581 7,213,353 


yen Habe a an Average : 1,216,251 
a * oe gel a poi 2,15 630,24 
1799 190,098 Income Duty, on an Average 2 ~ go- 6,552,154 6,080,247 
of three years - = - 7 ae 
4900 ~ - - 946,362 - -----+-+-+-+-+-+2+ 222+ 2 = = 946,363 
6h < + SRO ee wg oS we we oe Se Ss oreo 
1802 - - ~ 4,817,383 - - - - - - = = = = = = = = = = = = 4,817,033 
Customs and Excise - - - 7,991,954 ; 3.9 
me. SS 536,641 } bi onerty Tae we Tt Tr Destiees ¢ 12046,619 19,593,200 
1804 - - - 1,101,236 Customs - 2. - ee er ee ee 704,674 1,805,910 
1105 - - - 1,826,772 Property - - - - - - = - = = 1,464,211 2,790,983 
Customs and Excise - - - pepe! Sot Ee 
1806 - - - 459,094} Sroreny wns = 2 2 5,015,954 5885,158 6,529,152 
1807 - - - Nik - - = - = = © = = = = = = = - Nid 
Plantae Gapto-------- «See hee SO 


(17.)—That the Official Value of alt Imports 
into Great Britain, in the Year ending 5th Jan. 
1803, was 31,442,318 1. ; and on an Average of 
Six Years, ending the Sth Jan. 1803, was 
28,419,626 L. : 

That the Official Value of all Imports into 
Great Britain, in the Year ending 5th Jan. 
1809, supposing the Imports from the East 
Indies (of which no Account has yet been made 
up) to be the same as in the preceding Year, 
was 27,186,025 d. and on an Average of six years, 
ending the 5th Jan. 1809, was 28,755,862 l. 

(18.)—That the Official Value of British Ma- 
nufactures, exported from Great Britain in the 
Year ending 5th Jan. 1803, was 26,993,129 J. ; 
and on an Average of six years, ending 5th Jan, 
1803, was 22,942,800 J. : 

- That the Official Value of British Manufac- 
tures exported from Great Britain in the Year 
ending 5th Jan. 1809, was 26,692,288 1. ; and on 
an Average of Six Years, ending 5th Jan. 
1809, was 25,076,425 1. : 

, And, That the Real Value of British Manu- 
Jactures, exported in the Year ending 5th Jan. 
1803, may be estimated at 48,500, 683 .; and in 
the Year ending 5th Jan 1809, at 40,881,671 1. 

19.—That the Official Value of Foreign 
Merchandize exported from Great Britain in 
the year ending the 5th of Jan. 1803, was 
14,418,837 1., and on an Average of Six Years, 
ending the 5th of Jan. 1803, was 11,651,3331. : 

Vou. XIV. 





That the Official Value of Irish Produce and 
Manufactures exported from Great Britain in 
the Year ending the 5th of Jan. 1809, was 
464,4041., and of Foreign Merchandize, was 
7,393,803 l.; and on an Average of Three Years, 
ending the 5th of Jan. 1809, the Export of 
Irish Produce was 362,9521., and of Foreign 
Merchandize, 8,431,332 1. 

(20.)—-That in the Year ending the 5th of 
Jan. 1803, the Number of British Vessels en- 
tered Inwards in Great Britain, was 13,622: 
their Tonnage, 1,793,383: and the number of 
men employed in them, 108,669;—That the 
Number of British Vessels cleared Outwards 
was 18,012; their Tonnage, 1,625,966, and the 
Number of Men employed in them, 102,427: 

That in the Year ending the 5th of Jan, 
1803, the Number of Foreign Vessels entered 
Inwards in Great Britain, was 3,733; their 
Tonnage, 480,241; and the Number of Men 
employed in them, 27,737 :—And that the 
Number of Foreign Vessels cleared OQutwards 
was 3,352; their Tonnage, 461,823; and the 
Number of Men employed in them, 26,749: 

That in the Year ending the Sth of Jan, 
1809, the Number of British Ships entered In- 
wards in Great Britain, was 11,305; their Ton- 
nage, 1,311,966; and the Number of Men em- 
ployed to navigate them, 8%,617;—That the 
Number of British Ships cleared Outwards, 
was pa their Tonnage; 1;372,261; and 

+E 


a 
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the Number of Men employed to navigate 
them, 89,601: 

That inthe Year ending the 5th of Jan. 
1809, the Number of Foreign Ships entered 
Inwards in Great Britain, was 1,926; their 
Tonnage 285,657 ; and the Number of Men 
employed in them 15,540 ;—That the Number 
of Foreign Ships cleared Outwards, was 1,892; 
their Tonnage 282,145; and the Number of 
Men employed in them 15,671: 

(21.)-—Phat the Number of British Ships 
built and registered in the several Ports of the 
British Evapire, ia the 


Year ending Tonnage. 
5th Jan. 1803, was 1,281 - - 137,508 
Sth Jan. 1804, - 1,402 - - 185,349 
5th Jan. 1605, - 991 - - 95,979 
Sth Jan, 1806, - 9656 - - 89,975 
Sth Jan. 1807, - 772 - - 69,198 
5th Jan. 1808, - TO -« = 68,000 
5th Jan. 1809, - 542 - - 52,146 
(22.)—That the Total Sum to be provided, by 


Great Britain, within the year 1809, may be 
estimated as follows ; viz. 

Interest of Public Funded Debt, 
Charges of Management and Sink- 
ing Fund onthe ist Feb. 1809 - 

Interest, Charges of Manage- 
ment, &c.to be paid between the 
ist of Feb. 1809 and 5th of Jan. 
1810, on Stock created in the pre- 
sent Session, to the Amount of 
21,278,122/., after deducting In- 
terest on 5 per-Cent. 1797, paid 


98,848,999 


off,about - - - - = - = - 809,000 
Interest of Imperial Loan = - 495,963 


Civil Governmeat of Scotland, 
Pensions on Revenue, Militia and 
Deserters Warrants, Bounties for 
promoting Fisheries, &c. estimated 
to be the same as in the year end- 
ing 5th Jan. 1809 - - - - = 

Charges of Collection and Ma- 
nagement of the Revenue, esti- 
mated to be the same as in the year 
ending 5th January 1809 - - - 

Proportion to be defrayed by 
’ Great Britain of the Civil List and 
other Charges on the Consolidated 
Fund of Great Britain, estimated 
to be the same as in the year ending 
Sth of Jan. 1809, 15/17ths of 
9,405,552, - - - - - - - 

Supplies voted 1809, 
for Great Britain ex- 
ejusively,- - - - 

Supplies veted in 1809 
Sor Great Britain and 
Treland, 51,934,212 J. 

Deduct proportion of 
Supplies and Civil List 
to be defrayed by Ire- 
jand, 2/17ths, 6,273,966 
45,660,246 


1,301,139 


2,816,568 


1,240,193 


1,927,078 





47,587,324 
Making in the whole the 


Sum of - « « 


£. 83,099,186 











(23.)—That the Funds applicable to dis. 
charge the Sum to be provided by Great Bri. 
tain for the year 1809, may be estimated as 
follows ; viz. 

The Gross Receipt of the per- 
manent Revenue, including Taxes 
annually voted, after deducting 
Drawbacks, &c. estimated to be 








the same as in the year ended Sth L. 

Jan. 1809 - - - - = - = 40,976,075 
War Taxes, appropriated to the 

Charge of Loans 1807 and 1809, — 2,240,000 
Estimated further Produce, to 

the 5th Jan. 1810, of Taxes im- 

posed in 1808 - - - - = = 350,000 
Estimated Produce, to the 5th 

Jan. 1810, of Taxes imposed in 

the present Session - - - = 52,500 
Small Branches of the Here- 

ditary Revenue, and Imprest Mo- 

nies repaid, estimated to be the 

same asin the year ended 5th Jan. 

1809 - - - - - = - = = 208,715 
Lottery, deducting the propor- 

tion for lreland- - - - - - 300,000 
War Taxes, to the 5th April 

WI + + + ewe 6 
Advance to Portugal, to be re- 

paid - - - - - + = = = 150,000 
Loan - - - = = = = = 11,000,000 
Surplus of Ways and Means 

1808 - - - = = - - = = 2,757,852 
Exchequer Bills to be issued 7,510,700 
a 
Total - - - - - £.84,545,342 








(24.)—That the Total Amount of the Public 
Funded Debt of Ireland, on the ist of Feb, 
1803, including 26,268,667 /. Irish Currency, 
funded in Great Britain, was 39,541,2581. of 
which 2,146,794. had been purchased by the 
Commissioners for the Reduction of the Na- 
tional Debt, leaving a Funded Debt unredeem- 
ed of 37,394,4641.; and that the Amount of 
Aunuities payable by Ireland, after deducting 
what had fallen in, was, in Annuities for Lives 
by Survivorship, 48,900 2. and in Annuities for 
terms of years 80,5251. 

(25.)—That the Amount of Unfunded Debt 
and Demands outstanding in Ireland on the 
5th Jan. 1803, was 1,492,687 0. F 

(26.)—That the Total Amount of the Public 
Funded Debt of Ireland, including 56,326,8340. 
funded in Great Britain, was, on the ist of 
Feb. 1809, 76,110,856/. Irish Currency, of 
which 9,008,829/. had been purchased by the 
Commissioners for the Reduction of the Na- 
tional Debt, leaving a Funded Debt unre- 
deemed, of 67,102,027 /.; and that the amount 
of Annuities payable by Ireland on the 1st of 
Feb. 1809, was in Annuities for Lives by Sur- 
vivorship 48,900J., and in Annuities for terms of 
Years 168,7261.; and that a further Debt will 
be created by Loans, raised in the present Ses- 
sion of Parliament, amounting to 5,400,000 ¢, 
Capital Stock, and 14,354/. Long Annuity. 

(27.)—That the Amount of Unfunded Debt 
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and Demands outstanding in Ireland, on the 
5th of Jan. 1809, was 570,744 l.; and thata 
further Unfunded Debt will be created by 
Lvans raised in the present Session of Parlia- 
ment, amounting to 114,062 /. 

(98.)—That the Anoual Charge on account 
of Interest, Management and Redemption of 
the Public Funded Debt of Ireland, including 
429,425 /. for Annuities, was on the ist of Feb. 
4303, 1,997,451. and on the Ist of Feb. 1809, 
3,663,321 1. including 217,626 /. for Annuities ; 
and that a further Charge has incurred, on ac- 
‘count of the’ Sums borrowed in the present 
Session of Parliament, of 264,000 1. : 

- (29,)—That the variations in the state of the 
Public Debt of Ireland between the 1st of 
Feb. 1803, and the ist of Feb. 1810, being 
seven years of war, may be estimated as fol- 


WS : : 

Orbe Public Funded Debt of Ireland unre- 
decmed, which on the ist of Feb. 1803, was 
$7,394,4641. Irish currency, will amount to 
about 70,700,000 J. after deducting 1,800,000 /. 
for the operation of the Smking Fund during 
the current year; being an increase of the Ca- 
pital Stock of about $3,300,000 f. 
" The Unfunded Debts and Demands outstand- 
ing, supposing such outstanding Demands on 
the 5th of Jan. 1810 to be equal to what they 
were on the 5th of Jan. 1809, will amount 
to abovt 624,8091.; being a diminution of 
807,878 I. 

(80.\—That the Sum applicable to the re- 
demption of the Public Funded Debt of Ire- 
land, which on the ist of Feb. 1803 was 
464,198/., being about 1/S6th part of the unre- 
deemed Debt then existing, was onthe 1st of 
Feb. 1809, 1,282,3541. being about 1/52nd part 
of the Unredeemed Debt, and may be esti- 
mated to amount on the ist of Feb. 1810 to 
about 1,396,000 /. ; 

(31.)—That the Total Net Payments into 
the Exchequer on account: of the Ordinary Re- 
venue of Ireland, in the year ending Sth of 
Jan. 1803, was 3,314,293/. and in the year 
ending the 5th of Jan. 1809, 4,57 1,250 2. 

(32.)—That the Official Value of all Imports 
into Ireland, in the year ending the 5th of Jan, 
1803, was 6 087,741 /.:—And, 

That the Official Value of all Imports into 
Treland, in the year ending the 5th of Jan. 
1809, was 7,129,507/. 


(33.)—That the Official Value of Irish Pro- ! 
dace and Manufactures exported from Ireland | 


in the year ending the 5th of January 1803, 


was 4,876,070/. and the Real. Value thereof | 


2,876,817 l.:—And, 

That the Official Value of Irish Produce and 
Manufactures exported in the year ending the 
5th of Jan, 1809, was 5,696,897 /. and the Real 
Value thereof 12,577,517 /. 

That the Official Value of Foreign Merchan- 
dize exported from Ireland in the year ending 
the 5th of Jan. 1803, was 212,208/.; and 
in the year ending the 5th of Jan. 1809, 
235,694 /. 

(34.)—-That the Number of Irish Vessels 





| 





which entered Inwards in Ireland, in the year 
ending 5th Jan, 1803, was 1,408; their ‘lon- 
nage, 98,101 ; and their men, 7,001 :—Of Brit- 
ish Vessels, 5,826; their Tonnage, 535,819; 
and their men, 31,805:—And the Number of 
Foreign Vessels, 366 ; their Tonnage, 58,560; 
and their Men, 8,791. 

That in the year ending the 5th Jan. 1809, 
the Number of Irish Vessels which entered In- 
wards was 1,583; their Tonnage, 111,614; 
and their men, 7,485:—The Number of British 
Vessels, 7,189; their Tonnage, 696,403; and 
their men, 38,496 :—And the Number of Fo- 
reign Vessels, 159; their Tonnage, 25,356; 
and their men 1,580. 

(35.)—That the otal Amount of the Public 
Expenditure of Great Britain, exclusive of the 
Charge of Lozn raised for the service of Ire- 
land, for ten years ending the 5th of Jan. 1803, 
comprising the whole period of the War termi- 
nated by the Peace of Amiens, may be stated 
at about 5038,378,5401.; whereof 178.520,4541. 
arose from the Charge of the Public Funded 
and Unfunded Debt, and 324,858,086 1. from 
all other Services; and that about 251,909,053/. 
was raised by the Ordinary Revenue and inci- 
dental Payments of different hinds, about 
32,679,0002. by Extraordinary War Taxes, 
220,095,607 . by Additions to the Fublie 
Funded Debt, 3,000,000 /, by an Advance 
from the Bank without Interest, in considera- 
tion of the renewal of the Charter, and an Ad- 
vance of 3,000,000 U. from the Bank in 1798, 
of which 1,500,000/. was repaid in 1803. 

(36.)—That the Total Amount of the Publie 
Expenditure of Great Britain, exclusive of the 
Charge of Loans raised for the service of Ire- 
land, for six years ending the 5th Jan. 1809, 
being the six first. years of the present War, 
may be stated at about 395,945,599 . ; whereof 
166,4145,052/.arose from the Charge of thePublie 
Funded and Unfunded Debt, and 229,701,647/. 
from all other Services; and, that about 
224,403,222 /. has been raised by the Ordinary 
Revenue and Incidental Payments of various 
kinds, 92,240,000¢. by Extraordinary War 
Taxes, 81,168,418 7. by Additions to the Publie 
Funded Debt, and 3,500,000 /. by an Advance 
without Interest from the Bank. 

(37.)—-That if the Sum raised by War Taxes 
previously to the Peace of Amiens, had been 
added to the Loans of each year, and raised at 
the same rate at which such Loans were actu- 
ally raised in each year respectively, a fur- 
ther Charge would have been incurred, of 
48,678,0002. Capital Stock, and 1,850,0002. 
Annual Charge’ to be raised by Permanent 
Taxes. 

(38.)—That if the Sum raised by War Taxes 
during the first six years of the present War, 
had been added to the Loan of each year, and 
raised at the same rate at which such Loans were 
actually raised in each year, a further Charge 
would have been incurred, of 132,969,000 2, 
Capital Stock, and 6,755,000 /. Annual Charge 
to be raised by Permanent Taxes, 
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Mr. Huskisson upon the main view of 
the subject, agreed with the right hon. 
gent. in bis Resolutions, and had no doubt 
but cur resources, notwithstanding all the 
dificulties under which we had been 
placed, were fully adequate to every ex- 
ertion we should be called upon to make 
for the honour, defence and independence 
of the country. 

The preceding Resolutions were then 
read from the chair, and agreed to. 

[Petition or Mr. Arxins.] Mr. WV, 
Smith presented a Petition from Becher 
Westropp Atkins, late Barrack Master in 
Sandown bay division, Isle of Wight; sct- 
ting forth, “ ‘That the Petitioner served 
his majesty as lieutenant in the 27th regi- 
ment of infantry in the West Indies, daring 
the years 1797 and 1798, under the com- 
mand of the late general sir Ralph Aber- 
crombie, who conferred upon him an en- 
sigucy in that regiment; and he was alter- 
wards appointed a barrack master in the 
Isie of Wight; and that, in the execution 
of his various duties in that capacity, the 
petitioner was struck with the existence 
of certain abuses, by means of which great 
sums of the public money were improvi- 
dently expended ; and in December 1805 
he submitted to the then Secretary at War 
a plan evidently calculated to effect great 
savings to the barrack departmeut, and 
that, owing to the suggestions, of ihe pe- 
titioner, very great retrenchments took 
place in the barrack department; and, 
amongst other circumstances, the rent of 
the temporary barracks hired upon the 
part of government were reduced nearly 
one half, and others given up as useless; 
and that at the time the petiiicuer was 
induced to point out the above-mentioned 
abuses to the Sceretary at War he stated 
the disegreeabie predicament in which 
such a proceeding would inevitably place 
him if he was suffered to remain uader the 
immediate controul of those who were 
iniplicated in the tiausections be coim- 
plained of, and upon this ground he soli- 
cited-a r Sale of Wizht to 
a simile: appointment then vacant at Deal, 
but such solicitation was not attended to, 
and he was leit singly to contcnd against 
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frauds he had 
icn the means of detecting, andafter suf- 
fering various mortifications he was turned 
out of his situation, having a numereus 
family to support, withous even having 
been acquainted with any accusation al- 
Jedged against him; and that the peti- 
tioner was informed at length through anc- 
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ther channel, that the cause of his dismissal 
was an affidavit produced against him b 
a proprietor of one of the barns then hired 
by government as a temporary barrack, 
and about to be given up, at the peti. 
tioner’s recommendation, on account of 
an exorbitant rent paid for it; and the 
petitioner being denicd the advantage of a 
fair trial, he instantly adopted the only 
means in his power of rebucting such aflis 
davit, namely, by a counter affidavit; and 
the petitioner conceives that, if an infer. 
ence is to be drawn out of these affidavits, 
priated by order of the last parliament, his 
character will stand acquitted, inasmuch. 
as those in his favour are the joint deposi. 
tions of three persons, and state a con- 
nected chain of circumstances, whereas 
the one exhibited against him is the asser- 
tion of an individual, avowedly his enemy, 
and am interested person; and that the 
petitioner humbly requests a fair and open 
investigation, whereon he undertakes not 
only to manifest his own innocence, but 
to substantiate charges of a most criminal 
nature against one or more persons who 
are now unworthily filling situations of 
public truss; and that by reference to the 
lourth Report of the Commissioners of Mili- 
tary Enguiry, it will appear great rents are 
paid for buildings or barns, and regarding 
which there is contradictory evidence ; 
and that the petitioner offered to substan- 
tiate the above charges upon oath before 
the commissioners of military enquiry, but 
as that tribunal would uot accede to the 
proposal of the petitioner, to allow him to 
be present at examination of witnesses, or 
permit counsel on his behalf, or allow him 
to call on such evidence as the petitioner 
requested, and which he conceived neces- 
sary, he was deprived of all reasonable ex- 
peciation or hope of redress, and conse- 
quently he was induced to decline the 
iurther prosecution of the charges; and 
praying that the Nonse will take his un- 
fortunate case Into consideration, and afford 
him such relief as the justice thereof shail 
be thonght to require.” 

‘the Petition was read and ordered to 
lie upon the table. 





HOUSE OF LORDS: 
Vednesday, June 21. 

[Tus Lorps Commissioners’ SpegcH.] 
The Lord Chancellor stated. to their lord- 
ships, that the Lords Commissioners ap- 
poiated by the king, had received two 
commissions from his majesty, signed by 
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his own hand, one for giving the royal as- 
sent toa bill agreed to by both houses 
of parliament, and the other, for pro- 
roguing the parliament. After reading 
the first of which, the Lords Commission- 
ers, viz.; the Lord Chancellor, the arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, and the earls of 
Camden, Dartmouth, and Westmoreland, 
took their seats on the woolsack. The 
Lords Commissioners then desired the at- 
tendance of the House of Commons in the 
House of Lords to hear his majesty’s gra- 
cious communication. On the Speaker’s 
appearance at the bar, and about forty 
members of the House of Commons, 

The Lord Chancellor in his majesty’s 
name delivered the following Speech. 

«My Lords and Gentlemen, 

«We are commanded by his majesty 
to acquaint you, that his majesty has 
great satisfaction in being enabled, by the 
state of public business, to release you 
from your laborious attendance in Parlia- 
ment. 

« His majesty doubts not, that on your 
return into your respective counties, you 
will carry with you a disposition to incul- 
cate, both by instruction and example, a 
spirit of attachment to those established 
laws and that happy constitution, which 
it has ever been his majesty’s anxious 
wish to support and to maintain, and upon 
which, under Providence, depend the 
welfare and prosperity of this kingdom. 

«“ Gentlemen of the House of Commons, 

« We have it in command from his ma- 
jesty to thank you for the liberal provision 
which you have made for the services of 
the present year; and to express the satis- 
faction which his majesty derives from 
vour having been enabled to provide for 
those services without any great and im- 
mediate addition to the burthens upon his 
people. 

“« His majesty particularly commands us 
to acknowledge your prompt attention to 
his wishes, respecting an increased pro- 
vision for the poorer clergy ; an ebject in 
the highest degree interesting to his ma- 
jesty’s feelings, and deserving the favour- 
able consideration of Parliament. 

« My Lords and Gentlemen, 

« The atrocious and unparalleled act of 
violence and treachery by which the Ruler 
of France attempted to surprize and to en- 
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slave the Spanish nation, while it has ex- 
cited in Spain a determined and unconquer- 
able resistance against the usurpation and 
tyranny of the French government, has, at 
the same time, awakened in other nations 
of Europe a determination to resist, by 
a new effort, the continued and increasing 
encroachments on their safety and inde- 
pendence. 

« Although the uncertainty of all hu- 
man events, and the vicissitudes attendant 
upon war, forbid too confident an expecta- 
tion of a satisfactory issue to the present 
struggle against the common enemy of 
Kurope, his majesty commands us to con- 
gratulate you upon the splendid and im- 
portant success which has recently crown- 
ed the arms of the Emperor of Austria, 
under the able and distinguished conduct 
of his Imperial Highness the Archduke 
Charles. 

« To the efforts of Europe for its own 
deliverance, his majesty has directed us 
to assure you, that he is determined to 
continue his most strenuous assistance and 
support, convinced that you will agree 
with him: in considering that every exer 
tion for the re-establishment of the inde- 
pendence and security of other nations, is 
no less conducive to the true interest, than 
it is becoming the character and honour 
of Great Britain.”’ 

Then a Commission for proroguing the 
Parliament was read; after which the 
“ord Chancellor, by virtue of his majesty’s 
commission, prorogued the Parliament to 
Thursday the 10th day of August next. 





HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Wednesday, June 21. 


The Speaker took the chair at half past 
three: and shortly afterwards a Message 
was brought by the deputy Usher of the 
black rod, requiring the attendance of 
the House at the bar of the House of 
Peers, to hear his majesty’s commission 
read. ‘The Speaker, attended by the whole 
house went up forthwith. On their return, 
the Speaker read a copy of the Speech de- 
livered by the Lords Commissioners: after 
which, the members separated. — Thus 
ended the Third Session of the Fourth 
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I.—PUBLIC INCOME. 





Net Produce. 


Payments into Exchequer” 
































HEADS OF REVENUE. Gross Revenue. 

ORDINARY REVENUES. 

Permanent and Annual Taves. ob a £. ti bi £. t: & 
CUStOMS coe cccccccccoccceccccescvercece| 9214131 0 8 | 7,726,116 19 93] 6 428,972 11 11% 
PNCISE cpiscceenee wae recs cc cwenccacecee once [19,924,315 9 O }18,182,17% 12 13/17,847,897 2 6 
StaMpS cece cccccccccocscsccccscccccescces| 4,831,865 2 2h] 4,695,871 9 103) 4,536,311 19 10 
Land and Assessed Taxes .....eecceescese| 7,606,192 18 33] 7,789,816 19 43] 6,909,788 16 02 
Pést OICE ccsbin de ven eemn cere ewaccsses 1,498,251 2 83 1,268,536 2 1} 1,076,000 0 0 
1s. in the £. on Pensions and Salaries ..... 63,465 13 23 65,136 15 84 62,456 83 11 
6d. in the £. on Pensions and Salaries .... 62,013 14 2 61,264 1 5 60,784 0 0 
Hack ney Cogehes: cccsadeoceacess cocccee 28,753 12 6 26,547 16 34 26,029 0 O 
Hawkers anid Fediats . accede qseecces ones 14,005 11 53 11,475 0 0 11,475 0 0 

Total Permanent and Annual Duties ...143,132,994 4 21159,826,739 16 $4)56,959,714 19 34 
Small Branches of the Hereditary Revenue. an Hanai 2,000 0 O 
Mates PN: vaca tvcintens veimaninnses 9,044 6 8| 11,536 10 9 |?" %,200 8 8 
Post Pim€S .cccccscetnacvessccccdsvesesces 936 10 03 5,940 10 23) - - - 
SPZULeS <-cucanmosselcuccs Ree rere re 3,733 11 74 3,733 1i 7 3,733 11 Tf 
Compositions .... ses Subs cedouncseuveedes 310 0 310 0 310 O 
Proflers ceccceee cece sees epee secescoceses 6S0 § 10 680 8 10 680 § 10 
GOW RILANGS .6 cs vedecnns cuss cekwesnwedes 50,721 9 34 87,447 4 103 24,202 18 4 
Extraordinary Resourecs. 
SC WNONE: cs idewsalesnens ecccccseerceese| 2,784,544 4 1 | 2,568,850 17 83) 2,368,850 17 8% 
{2 [EXCISC ose cree ceneceeeerer ewer cece --| 6,876,798 17 7TH 6,827,510 1 104} 6,802,815 2 6 
 Wroperty Fax 2.06 wecccewncesce see enaa 11,398,134 16 43)11,120,151 10 74/11,120,131 10 7% 
S {Arrears of Income Duty, &c. --.... waa 15,427 7 7d 15,020 11 6} 15,020 11 6% 
r 
Lottery, Net Profit—one third for Ireland..] 461,250 0 0 438,619 11 6 438,619 11 6 
Monies paid on Account of the Interest of 
Loans raised for the Service of Ireland ...] 2,055,123 6 1] 2,055,123 6 1 | 2,055,123 6 1 
On Account of the Commissioners, appointed 
for issuing Exchequer Bills for Grenada .. 68,907 6 6 68,907 6 6 68,907 6 6 
Surplus Fecs of Regulated Public Offices ... 56,129 1 0 56,129 1 0 56,129 1 0 
From the Receivers General of the Counties, 
on Account of Militia Fines ....eaesse- 14,874 13 4 14,874 13 4 14,874 13 4 
Monies paid on Account of the Surplus 
Revenue of the Isle of Man sece-ceceess 4,045 8 1 4,045 8 1 4,045 8 1 
Imprest Money repaid by Public Accountants} 121,040 13 $3} 121,040 13 84} 121,040 13 82 
Other monies paid to the Public .....-..- 228 7 0 26.7 ¢ 238 7 0 
Total, independent of Loans ........ 67,054,618 2 1 [63,026,563 1 101/60,063,322 6 3A 
Loans paid into the Exchequer, in Part of 
£.10,500,000 including £.2,500,000 for 
Ireland .o2.-.seeeccee rune vececeesees+/10,102,620 15 6 |10,102,620 15 6 [10,102,620 15 6 
GRAND TOTAL ccaseccnccscvendennctl Glanwoe Pt. 'T IAPs 17 44170,165,943 L 9% 
PM & —— 
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PARL. ACCOUNTS.—Great Brirarn.—Consoliduted Fund. 


[ viii 


An Account of the Net Produce of all the PERMANENT TaxeéEs of Great Brirain; 





CONSOLIDATED CUSTOMS .ucecccccenscccesees 
eee DO seescose HoMCIo Ss 
enc DED ses<ece DAMES  cssccebeosne 

INCIDENTS. 
Houses and Windows 2... cseseece 8 
PONTO: soxeaueeswecteiclecwaee seesewss 1766 
Inhabited Houses .... 405. 
Horses for Riding ..cc.seccsccccee | 
Male Servants ......cccccceucecvccccecavcccaascsecenes 
4 Whecled Carriages ....sceneee 
MASOODS) cupcnevtackernicasv es pees teed weebnees wee 
Salts. .3<nuemcccspesceeaer ane 
Female Servants ....c0cceces seen 
Hackney Coaches and Chairs 1711 & 1784 .eeseeeeeees 


soueeeot ager 


6d. per £. On Pensions ...ceenercceccassocesenscess 
1g. Ditto 22. Salavies .ccccnccannecseqeccucescecsss 
Letter Money -....ccccecnvencccvecceces eo teeisintw! winlele 
Hawkers and Pedlars ..ccvecccancsceuncccconssessscess 
SOMOS cacacancccus desseuws eqgissiasesewasa nee venecere 
Ly | i re caeeewes ccna petiveleleesins ere 
Compositions .... ceecccccsecccccccneesacccnsceuessese 
Fines aad Forfeitures ..ccccuccs-eece KhcbeLeesanebawes 
Rent of a Lighthouse .cscecwecese eens censsersceneeees 
Ditto .. Alum Mines caccccceccccccccsecsccoecasscoss 
Alienation Duty .cascenccccccccecce encccccsccesesse 
Lottery Licences wansccescccccccccncescascccecssscrss 
Legacies Come reas eece eset eee teense eeuseass ress enes 
Quarantine Duty ....--+- ee a ee ceccenes 
Canal and Dock Duty wacoecsccnccccccencscocevceecse® 


wer O SPeriGeNnt, cscs sn cceccs eee ES | Sr 
Hair Powder Certificates ..ceseeccecs 179 cocncccccens 
Horse Dealers’ Licences .-ccccccceas 1796 wanceees 
a: tO per Cent oc ccctc ccusuccccncenseysa'ener cuss 
Horses for Riding .....essccesceescearccceueeesess _— 
OS ee 
Male Servants .cccsessccecsecocdepeese secs scssiesienes 
Additional Assessed Taxes -.eece wéies THOS cane swnseene 
Houses: and Windows 2.0. ¢essrcsvesss 
Inhabited Houses .... cece vccc ccccccusencascescscccces 
Horses for Riding ......cceee-cerscareccnrencscsancecs 
Ditto wee. Husbandry ...eeeeseenereeees weeeees sesoene 
Male Servants .......- 
4 Wheeled Carriages .2e-.sscennccenssccccnncccaccuss 
D scaneece- DitlO .ccccdccdeccvceccousssueccescacvesse 
IIDUG <dvcnweene becuse we aesepe arson poesia eave cube cess 
Armorial Bearings ....ceescccccecs ccc cccescoccepascons 
Horses for Husbandry ..screesvees 1801 weeeeeee---: 
Ditto vwes Riding SS rrrrerrreeerririret eee 
Houses and Windows veac-cacecuns 1802 scaceunccces 
Inhabited Houses ..cccunccvccccancenncanvcnsseneceuss 
Horses for Riding weuseccnnenccccs cons yousvanssensaase 
Ditto .... Husbandry ...acancnnccnancennnsccensencs 
Male Servants cone vccccnccvccscncccccsunsscessseetvccs 
4 Wheeled Carriages ..-ceunsenncesceencecesrcatencs 
® Pidewa 
Dogs Oe cerereT eT ere Pere ree eee) LL ee 
Houses and Windows .aceccenccens 1804 sescccerccee 
Inhahited Houses ee seer ssc eras ease ssnees se sess eee tanae 
Horses for Riding ...cecescesccceccenscsnsccescoctenss 
Ditto . and Mules. .ccaneucceascemscccccecccouccesscens 
Male Servants ..0.cccccccc unucenessccctautocssccescuce 


L797 ewcnccncvess 


DMO secees cedesebans aeueweneezew ness = Sage 


Carriages ccs scap occccenccedsonscccnceraccecveses cece 


Dogs PTUTOTICOTELETTTEL ee ee 


. 


In the Year ended 5 Jan. 1808. 


5th Jan. 1809. 





22 
803 
a0 


0 


27,564 
71,352 
60,544 
1,084,816 
9,300 
8,645 

550 

2 

902 

6 

960 
2,634 
6,371 
65,138 
9,605 
25,469 
4,983 
1,624 
0 

2 

310 
14 
2,883 
OVE 
2,153 
3,299 
2,249 
1,601 
1,967 
708 
790 
4,499 


13 
20,124 
10,162 
17,572 
11,524 

8,186 
11,864 
4,026 
7,403 
1,903,054 
671,320 
671,285 
522,322 
351,720 
$63,826 
134,290 
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3,257,427 13 
15,505,080 
4,476,838 


to ev 


6 2 
102 
185 7 
101 
70 0 
17 
" 
0 
18 
0 
26,029 
54,784 
40,823 
1,080,000 
12,125 
3,733 1 
680 
3.10 
1,321 
6 


3 
816 0 
7,200 § 
4,879 17 
54,594 0 
11,445 3 
29,117 

10 
2,159 

145 


538 2 
104 2 
413 15 
209 
158 4 
748 0 
134 4 
128 14 
1,615 1 
6 0 
8 12 
10,624 5 
5,787 
6,063 
15,238 
4,798 
4,900 
1,714 8 
6,076 
1,483,189 5 
625,088 8 
578,218 
402,370 
303,791 
317,109 
110,118 
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46,223 10 6% 
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viii ix] PARL. ACCOUNTS.—G reat Brrrain.—A4rrears and Balances. [x 
IN ; taken for Two Years, ending respectively 5th January 1808 and 5th January 1809. 
In the Years ended 5 Jan. 1808) 5th Jan. 1809- 
—, Ge m @& £. & @ 
d, als Dees DA den vinsdaccicdinacniantcinen 55,980 19 10$ 59,202 7 11 
04 Horse Dealers’ Licences ..... Saihlaiets shiaadacdsaeaes 8,857 8 8 9,716 1 94 
6 IReiiGnial DCANINEE occ voce odes dace tended addcecddevecwe ‘ 28,291 11 9! 34,200 5 O 
3 Goods and Wares .ecseeeeeeue ita ME covihuahiemas 239,628 6 7%} 272,099 3 32 
Britisit GDIENS Gea scccestew dececasciun LOUOMsuauacmoems d - - - 497,540 0 0 
9 PE ERO Te OE 335,968 7 9 428,412 2 62 
5k Assessed Tax€S ..ccccncenceccccenne 1808 crac cccccnce - - - 1,214,414 15 3% 
8 
4k Surplus of Duties Annually granted, ¢ Sugar and Malt .... 1,024,634 19 9% 511,493 5 5% 
0° after discharging £, 3,000,000 § Male daavsaweccsad 1,038,318 0 O 762,076 O O 
0 Exchequer Bills charged thereon. Tobacco” ....0.--- 265,553 0 0 162,470 O O 
0 
0 52,206,113 9 22] 32,380,212 15 83 
0 
9 Sugar and Malt ....+0+- 1,845,707 8 3 2,376,507 7 12 
; 2 30.4 208.4 
0 Duties granted to discharge — Lies aeeile SoM a : ; area . : 
0 &£. 3,000,000 Exchequer Bills - - Bg ee keke ah Rebate wb pi — 
0 thea dette 6d. per &. ont ensions . - a - 26,000 0 O 
ip 2 Is. Ditto .... Salaries . - - - 18,615 0 O 
0 Pensions, Offices, &c. . - - - 13,000 0 O 
7 
i £. | 34,241,047 17 53] 35,237,788 2 10 
0 
2 
4. — 
0 
5 
~~ 7 > y ¥? 
i Ii—ARREARS AND BALANCES. 
) 
ig 
5 
) 
: 
HN HEADS anv TOTALS oF Tuas ACCOUNTS. 
es. fae 
Arrears duc on the 5th January 1809, from the Officers of the § Present Collectors . 41,593 6 1 
Customs in England, S&C. .c.ccosccccesccqenecsnccevcscces ¢ Late Callectats.... 1,867 8. 3p 
4 Arrears due on ditto from the Officers of the Customs in Scot- § Late Collector .... 76 12 62 
MO GR. cet vind ance tactinmeeaientmneaion «-eee ? Present Collectors. 29,828 11 4% 


Arrears due on Ditto, from the Officers of Excise in England, &c. 
Arrears due on Ditto, from the Officers of Excise in Scotland, &c. 3,613 12 9 
Arrears due on Ditto, from the Distributors of Stamps in Great Britain, &C. ..eeeeccce 47,807 4 6§ 
Balances in the Hands of the Distributors of Stamps in Great Britain, &C. -eeeseseeeee 73,9738 1 6 


Arrears due on the 5th of January 1809, from the Receivers General of the Land 
and Assessed Taxes in Great Britain, &C. seccccccccccccccccecaccncvcccccescecs J95;463 T 1 


é 
Arrears due on the 35th January 1809, from the Officers of the Post 5 Irrecoverables ease 4,289 12 7% 
494 1 9 
? 


TNs 


Office: in Great Britain, 6. ccccdncnccaccecwecacenaccese @ MCCOVCIAMNECS caue oF 
; Balances in the Hands of the Deputy Postmasters in Great Britain, 8c, 5th January 1809 52,661 19 93 
; Balances duc on the 5th January 1809, from the Receivers of the Land Revenue of 
; the Crown for England, &C. sesscencess JcWhueueeGvenceusecuweenaseue@euequaus None. 
Balances due on Ditto from the Receivers of the Land Revenues of the Crown for 
WUE, BG. innawenschcncecsnnescnusdnececacoubwewstadeapeminsenteaenaennelt None. 


Accounts delivered into the Office of the Comptrollers of the Accounts of the ; 
(No Total given.) 


Army, &C. POSS R TOF MRAAK FR ee Re KT STA SH ee eRSPHRERSLORRAeesvreeRe Pere eaaT eH? ( 


ee oe 
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xi] PARL. ACCOUNTS.—Grear Britain.—Arrears and Balances. [xii 


List of Officers and Departments whose Accounts are Audited by the Commissioners for 
Auditing the Pusiic ACCOUNTS 3, v72z. 








—we 





Cashier of the Bank of England. 

Commissioners for the Reduction of the National 
Debt. 

Secretary to the said Commissioners. 

Cashier of the South Sea Annuities, 

Paymasters of Exchequer Bills 

Inspector of Tontine Certificates. 

Cashier of Bank, Loans and Lotteries. 

Secretary for Contingent Expences of Lottery. 

Chamberlain of London, Orphans Fund. 

Treasurer of the Navy. 

Treasurer of the Ordnance. 

‘Treasurer of Navy Bills funded. 

Treasurer of Ordnance Bills funded. 

Tnspector of Roads in North Britain. 

Paymaster General of the Army. 

Agent to the Out- Pensioners of Chelsea Hospital, 

Barrack, Commissioners of. ; 

Paymaster of Widows Pensions. 

Receiver General of the Customs .... Cash. 

Comptroller General of the Customs .... General. 

Commissioners for Licensing Hawkers & Ped!'ars. 

Receiver General of Revenues arising by licensing 
Hackney Coaches and Chairs. 

Receiver of the Customs, Isle of Man. 

Receiver Gencral of the Stamps .... Cash. 








Comptroller General of the Stamps... General. 
Receiver General of the Post ....... Cash. 
Comptroller General of the Post .... General, 
Military Asylum Treasurer, 

Military College Treasurer. 

Receiver of the Civil List Deduction. 

Receiver of the 12d. Deduction, 

Receiver of the First Fruits of the Clergy. 

Receiver of the Tenths of the Clergy. : 

Keeper or Clerk of the Hanaper. 

Paymaster of American Pensions 

Paymaster of Allowances to Toulonese Emigrants, 

Lord Chamberlain of the Houschold. 

Master of the Robes. 

Master of the Horse. 

Master of the Mint. 

Warden of the Mint. 

Solicitor to the Treasury. 

Comptroller and Cashier of the Stationary Office, 

Surveyor of Somerset Place. 

Agents for Cape Breton.—Bahama Islands.—New 
Brunswick. — Prince, Edward Island — Upper 
Canada —Newfoundland.—Nova Scotia.—New 
South Wales.—Regimental Infirmaries.—Paying 
Allowances to retired and officiating Chaplains of 
the Army.—Volunteer Corps. 





List of Persons Accountable before the Commissioners for Auditing the Puziic Accounts, 
for Moncey imprested on Account of Extraordinary Services: viz. 


Barrack Masters General Abroad. 

Deputy Barrack Masters General. 

Contractors for Victualling His Majesty’s Forces, 

Contractors for remitting Money for Pay of Extras 
of the Forces. 

Contractors for furnishing Camps with Bread, 
Wood, Straw, and Forage. 

Commissaries General, Deputy Commissaries for 
the Purchase and Issues of Stores. 

Commissaries of Accounts. 

Engineers, for Monies received out of the Extraor- 
dinaries of the Forces. 

Governors of Islands or Provinces, and Lieut. 





Governors thereof. 

Commanders in Chief, for Contingencies. 

Paymasters of Provincial Forces. 

Purveyors of Hospitals. 

Quarter Masters General, and Deputy Quarter 
Masters Gencral. 

Superintendants, &c. of Indian Affairs. 

Secretaries to Governors. 

Secretaries to Commanders in Chief. 

Clerk of the House of Commons, for printing the 
Journals. 

Military Canal, Paymastets of Works. 


N. B.—Any Person to whom Money may be Imprested on Account for Extraordinary Services 
(not relating to the Navy or Ordnance) becomes a Public Accountant, and is compellable to pass 


an Account in this Office. 





This Class also contains, 


List of Accounts Delivered Over by the late Commissioners for Auditing the Public Accounts to The 
Commissioners appointed for the like Purpose under the 46th Geo. 3; and of the Accounts since Te- 
ceived into the Audit Office, Sonferset-Place, or since received into the Office of the said Commissi- 
oners, which have Ne1THER been Audited, Stated, or Declared ;—completed to the 5th of January 


1809, 


List of Accounts Delivered Over by the Late Commissioners for Auditing the Public Accounts to The 
Commissioners appointed for the like Purpose under the 46th Geo. 3; and of the Accounts since re- 
ceived into the Audit Office, Somerset-Place, or since received into the Office of the said Commis- 
sioners, which HAveE been either Stated or Declared; so far as any Balances appear to be now owing 
to, or from, the Public, upon any such Accounts ;—completed to the 5th January 1809. 
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PARL, ACCOUNTS.—Grear Barratn.—Trade and Navigation. [xiv 


xiti] 
IV.—TRADE AND NAVIGATION OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


Value of all Imporrs into, and all Exvorts from Great Briraty, for Three Years, 
ending the 5th January 1809. 
































OFFICIAL VALUE of j OFFICIAL VALUE of 
IMPORIS. | EXPORTS, 
- a \ 3 — See Se PO lisiectcsieis —s, 
From From British Foreign 
Europe, Africa Last Indies and | Produce and : el 
and America. China. '} Manufactures. Merchandize. 
PE oe ha &. ee 
Year ending 3th Jan. 1807 .......00.---- 25,089,156 3,746,771 27,402,635 9,124,499 
ce veh telag eeemaltaatee) LOU cence ec accdanna Ema re te 3,401,509 25,171,422 9,595,149 
ee avaeiecimaemehawer HOU aa ne saeaae aaa 23,784,516 * 26,692,238 7,863,207 
Note—The Actual Value of British Produce and Manufactures Exported from Great a 


Britain, agreeably to the Prices Current, andto tie Declarations of the Ex- 
porters, was, in the Year ending the 5th January 1809... 0. Looe ee eee en en $0,581, 6716 


* The Account of Imports from the East Indi¢s and China cannot yet be given. 
(The Appendixes state the specific Articles. ] 





—— 


Number of V ess¥1s, with the Amount of their TornaGe, which have been Annually Built and 
Registered in the several Ports of the Britisu Empire, (except Ireland) between 5th Jan. 
1800 and 5th Jan. 1809. 











suivs. | ‘ONS. 
Inthe Year 1806 «2c. cwcelsciccicmsancitcscussudecuesd eneessemevenwesenwasccuuanesnelp 5)= nOsstse 
In the Year 1807, being the Account delivered last Year, and now corrected ....-e66 | 770 | 68,000 
Tnithe Year 1908" scien wasseccicatcsldcteclcaiec Ante eweslawaiieadeiia@esacnlsancdeee ceicxaeen tears nage aes 





Nunber of Vessels, with the Amount of ther Tonnace, and the Number of Mvwx and Boys 
usually employed in Navigating the same, which belonged to the several Ports of the Burvisut 
Empire, inthe Years 1806, 1807, and 1808. 

















| 1806. 1807. | 1808. 

| SHIPS, ‘TONS. MEN. SHIPS. TONS. MEN. | sith. TONS, | MEN. 

| ig ial’ 
England  .ees-seeeee) 14,877] 1,786,692] 118,089]! 15,087 1,797,182) 119,631]| 15,327]1,833,971] 119,884 
Guernsey ssreenannal 108} 10,193] 1,351 106 9,927 993 110} 10,550) 1,061 
Jersey ..seseeee one! 68 6,485 545 i 6,891 552 66 5,429 500 
MMaD cn cceaccesw sce) 990 9,568} 2,298 390 9,575] 2,259 381 9,237} 2,216 
Plantations ....sse0e) 2,867) 183,800] 13,244]| 2,917’ 184,794, 13,565]) 3,066{ 194,423} 13,084 


Scotland .....-.s00.| 2,788] 211,43)]° 15,415 2,615] 216,553] 15,658]) 2,592] 211,950) 19,042 
Ireland ....seeeseeee, 1,076] 55,545} 5,081 1,098} 56,901} 5,217} 1,104) 58,959] 5,524 


' 























Rae oe Gel 2 ayy ea 
22,290)2,281,621' 157,875 22,64612,3 24,8191157,105 
? > > | > 














HOt) Scgeccesiacce, 22, 882)2, 266,014 


156,02 

















Number of Vesseis with the Amount of their TONNAGE, §:c. which entered Iywarops and 
cleared OutwaRps, in the several Ports of Great Brivaix, from, or to, all Parts of 
the World, between the 5th January 1800, and the 5th January 1809. 





















































INWARDs. || . OUTWARDs. 

es = |! 

BRITISH. Fosricy. =, © BRITISH. FORHIGN. oe. 
se suips.{ ‘TONS. MEN. |SHIVS.} ‘TONS. MEN. || srs ; TONS. ht N.ISHEIPS:, TONS. | MEN, 
1806 . 19,456 1,239,528] 72,777)3,358} 551,102] 27,798}/9,7891 258,903] 78,59613,249, 538,00) 27,900 
Bp > 8,590}1,196,872) 69,544/3,712) 626,605} 29,406]|8,92411, 190,252] 73,812}3,630, 600,840, 29,685 

- 5,969} 1,109,090] 69,060]1,831} 270,862} 14,851]'9,420]1, 153,409] 74,369] 1,921] 272,104! 15,116 
SCOT- | 
LAND. | 
pe - [2,662 243,136) 16,211] 455] 61,800} 3,556))2,462] 227,599) 15,961] 210) 29,470] 1,732 
1808 . 2,623 239,795 15,453 STS} = 53,5417 3,0821/2,504] 235,871) 15,902] 216] 31,070} 1,726 

- |2,336' 202,876 15,557] 95} 12,795 689} 2,487 218,852] 15,232] Ti} 10,041 555 
— —_—— 
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xv] PARL. ACCOUNTS.—Great Briratn.—Public Expenditure. [xvi 
V.—PUBLIC EXPENDITURE. 









































I. Interest, &c. onthe Permanent Debt of a: %& @, er Sey, eo & @ 
Great Britain, unredeemed, App. (A.) - “ - )20,771,871 13 8} : 
Charges of Management .....esseene - - . 210,549 2 7 
Reduction of the National Debt ...... - - - {10,188,606 16 6 
en 51,171,027 19 gt 
If, Interest on Exchequer Bills, (B.) ....- - - - - 2 - 1,610,562 16 19° 
Ifl. The Civil List, (C.) .eecseeecsneneons - - - 958,000 0 0 
Courts of Justice .. + - ~ 21,595 $§ 8 
ee iim: « * 14,303 12 6 
IV. Piccatdaaod Allow. to Roy.Fam. - - - 303,705 13°21 
Fund Viz Sals. & Allowances - - - 67,516 16 0 
P P Bounties... caceccas - - - 237,555 12 1 
1,638,677 3 9 
V. Civil Government of Scotland, (D.).... - - - - “ = 85,470 4 1 
VI. Other Payments in Anticipation, (E.) 
Bounties for Fisheries, Manufactures, 
COMSC. capi decesc esc uneeiun - - - 470,502 0 22 
Pensions on the Hereditary Revenue - - - 27,700 0 0 
M.litia, and Deserters Warrants, &c. - - - 289,060 2 9 
187,262 S— 
VH. Navy, (F.) Wages of Officers & Scamen} 2,320,000 0 0 
Half Pay to Sea Officers and Bounty 
16 CHAPIAING oe vn wieisccss secs sox 248,000 0 O 
Wages to his Majest y s Dock and 
Rope RAMOS) .ccuutwen newb ewwe eee} 1,038,600 0 0 
General Services.—Building of Ships, 
Purchase of Stores of every descrip- 
tion, Repa'ring Ships, Purchase of 
Ships taken from the Enemy, Head 
MONCY, 600. cinwsicccsevecccosswes } 3j520,251 8 8 
Bills of Exchange, Imprests, Salaries, 
Pensions, Flag-pay, Marines, &c. .j| 1,821,000 0 0 
0,247,841 8 3 
The Victualling Department ....e0s. - - > 5,313,901 2 
Transport do. for Transports, Prisoners of 
War, and Sick & WoundedSeamen] 2,628,149 17 35 
Miscellaneous Services -.ccscccccess 278,000 0 0 
2,906,149 17 5 
17,467,892 § 2 
VIM, Ordnance (G.) wcccusedcancesessec . - - = re 2 5,108,900 3 2 
IX. Army, ‘H.)—Ordinary Services, viz. 
For Regulars, Fencibles, Militia, In- 
valids, and Volunteer Corps.... {10,119,471 15 9 
BOIAOKS cc's ‘so weks ccbowseusvs sion 285,085 13 3 
Staff Officers & Offic. of Garrisons 131,818 19 2 
PROUD AY as aie wis nine ciervinin s vieisieieinie 198,247 4 4 
Widows Pensions ......-- scoccese 39,103 0 0 
Chelsea Hospital .... 2... --ecenes 394,596 4 5 
MUGHEQUC! NCES .5.0ccaseewcuse's SL128 2 J 
Pay of Public Offices .....02.e00. 97,248 13 10 
11,353,299 12 10 
Extraordinary Services (including the 
Remittances to Spain and Portugal) - - - 5,847,762 211 
X. Loans, Remittances, and Advances to 17,201,061 15 9 
other Countries, (1.)—viz. 
BIG1ANd « ssiaweisonbiseesw enw vees - - - 2,589,166 13 4 
SWEdER.  ceacesdrsaewevnreces - - - 1,100,000 0 0 
ME pina»: ss « 300,000 0 0 
3,989,166 13 4 
XI. Micellaneous Services: (K.) 
POHOME? swicsicecste aseseeeanwe - - - 2,683,230 18 0% 
MMe igii iim: £ +  % 237,260 10 24 
2,920,491 8 34 
81,980,512 8 6% 
Deduct Loan, &c. for Ireland « » > - } 2,589,166 13 4 








This includes the Sum of £.434,118. 15. 0. for Interest paid on Imperial Loans. £.]79,391,345 15 23} 
a aT 








N.B. 
fhe Items under each head are stated in the Appendixes A, B, &c. above referred to—which follow. 
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APPENDIX(—A. 1.)Monies paid out of the Exchequer in the Year ended 5th Jan. 1809, 
towards the Charges of the Purtic Dre of Great Britain, Ireland, and Imperial Loans. 








INTEREST. | ao = Lives | Charg-s of Management. 
} Terms of Years. 
&. s. @ | ee s 4. we s. d. 
Permanent Funded Debt of Great Britain .... |17,716,'35 6 5 | 1,197,170 1 O} 191,767 14 2 
Loans raised for the Service of Ireland .... | 1,957,143 9 6 | 91,208 6 8 14576 3 6 
199,913 10 1! 280,000 0 O 4,205 4 11 


Imperial Loans ..sseeeeseeeteeeceeeenee 











19,953,493 6 0 | 1,518,978 7 81] 210,549 27 
SATE | =| 1,518,378 7 8% 
19,253,493 6 O 





L£ 20,982,420 16 5£ 
Towards the Redemption of the Public Debt; viz. L£. f 4d, 
Annual Issue per Act 26 Geo. IIL. .... cece eens ceneeeeeeeee | 1,000,000 O 0 
Ditto cocccccccces 42 D0, noe cevccccccoce cece sencccce 200,000 0 O 
Annuities for Terms of Years expired prior to 5th July 1502 .... 79,880 14 6 
Ditto .... for Lives on which the Nomineesare certified to have 
died prior to Sth July 1802, or that have becn Unclaimed for 


3 Years .-.-.. ue itente qcia Gu atte ae Ubu ealae delau cada wemewarna 49,786 18 1 
Interest on Debt of Great Britain redeemed ...... 2c ee covaee: | S062: 3-2 
Dh deveeoevcecoNiCMNG@ cccnenaO Maas anateaud adauanda 145,832 4 7 
DittOl cccccanecsce Hinietial: 2255.0 Oana ccccscnwiaccuean 25,165 9 11 

£.1 per cent. on Part of Capitals created since 5th Jan. 1793 .... | 3,524,811 12 01 

Partofthe annual Appropriation ........ Hiudetavessa'taudwene 625,251 11 2% 
£. 1 per cent. on Capitals created by Loans for Ireland .....+e 486,921 3 0 
56,693 0 O 





Ditto Imperial Loans 220. cessceccccncccccrcaccccscecccces 





10,188,606 16 6 





&£ (31,171,027 1 


wo 


oO 





tabs 





APPENDIX (A. 2.)—TVotal Amount of the Swns-actually received by the COMMISSIONERS 
for the Reduction of the Nationau Dex, inthe Ycuar ending 5th Jan. 1809. 



































GRkdL BRL AIN. Lt. s. d. aL. s. d, 
Annual lesne, 26'Geo, 5. €. SE J. ccwcusccctceustasasassscue | 000.000 OF -O 
Ditto additional ditto: 42 Geo. 3c. Th ous cece cect cveuewescass 200.000 0 0 
Exchequer Anns. for 99 and 96 Years expired 1792 .......- 54,880 14 6 
Shott-Anns.. £077, expired C187 cove ccccccucoaws nalaiceuat eae 25,000 0 0 
Anns. on Lives expired prior to 5th July 1802 ..... wueiowea woe 21,111 16 1 
Anns. on Lives unclaimed for 3 Years before 5th Jan. 1808 wae. 28,675 2 0 
&.1 per cent. perann. on part of Capitals created by Loans raised 
from 1793;to 1808 Dot INelisive .cucisecn caectsucenauunae | UHOlL IS OF 
Interest on Capitals purchased by the Commrs. at £.3 per cent. | 3,872,690 1 10° 
weavcane DINO -secesmadsiava tétcenes acetone: oe Pee Cent 104,696 0 0 
excesses: DION exccwucs vn csiecka cucadsicsucas o-0) Pek Cent. 7,100 0 O 
a 8,858,965 6 52 
Annual Appropriation towards the Redemption of £ 12,000,000 7 
part of £14,200,000 Loan 1807 Sadvacuwnaw cane aug eeae 625,261 11 22 
Interest, &c. on Capital purchased by the Commissioners on ac- ; 
COUNE OF SAINTE OAN cence wcas oucmudidcceeeecusoue eucwakan 29,768 1 4 
‘enimen 655,029 12 6&4 
£.1 per cent. per ann. on Capitals created by Loans raised from 
Dist tavlSOS. both inclusive. <sces. ui 1 hewesceceecedscncs 486,921 3 0 
Interest on Capitals purchased by the Commissioners at £.3 per 
CONG “aecasineccwue eh Saaleimemnaewataes Ga saes Gn acdemsicnice 145,832 4 1% 
500 %5Q — » 
IMPERIAL. on 
£.1 per cent. per ann. on Capital created by Loan 1797 .......- 36,693 9 0 
Interest on Capitals purchased by the Commissioners at £.5 per 
COM) vinaeicess snes easelecaldnuadasel sw ntcawascsidesquacela 25,165 9 11 
61,858 9 li 
£.)10,188,606 16 6 








APPENDIX (B.) wilibe found in page nuit Se 
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APPENDIX (C)— Charges upon the CONSOLIDATED Pun, in the Year ended 5th Jan.1 809, 
exclusive of theTuterest of the Pustic Diwr, and of the Payments upon ExcneQver Bits, 





CIVIL LIST. 


° 


aor 


For his Majesty’s Household ...- 898,000 


Ditto per 44 Geo. 3. oo .a seen eeee 


COURTS OF JUSTICE. 
Judges of England and Wales.... 
A. Graham, Esq. Inspector of the 

temporary places of confine- 
ment of Felons previous to 
transportation ....... eee ceenas 
P. Colquhoun, Esq. Receiver of 
Thames Police .... 
John Baldwin, Esq. Receiver of 
the Seven Public Offices ...- 
H. M. Dyer, Esq. Chief Justice ot 
the Admiralty Court, Bahama, 
PCPACE-43 GeO; 8): aces anne 
Jolin Sewell, Esq. do Malta .... 
W. Ternit', Esq. do. Bermudas . 
Alex. Croke, Esq. do Nova Scotia 
i. I. Hinchliffe, Esq. do. Jamaica 
Joho Bedford, Esq. do. Barbadoes 
Sheriffs of Ensland and Wales... 


MINT. 


Master of, in England .2..-+-- 
Thomas Morrison, Esq. Receiver 
of Fees and Emoluments in the 
Office of the Mint, inthe Tower 
of London, per Act 59 Geo. 3. 

Master of, in Scotland .eecccece 

SALARIES & ALLOWANCES. 

The Rt. bon. C. Abbott, Speaker 
of the House of Commons, to 
complete his Allowance of 
£6,000 per annum ......0. 

Marquis of Bute, late one of the 
Auditors of the Imprest .... 

P. Deare, Esq. late Depury do. 

E. Roberts, Esq. on the yearly sum 
of £ 650, formerly paid to the 
Auditor of the Exchequer .... 

Commissioners for auditing Pub- 
ie ACCOUNTS cy iecisccucueewe = 

Salaries and Contingenccs in the 
Office for Auditing the Public 
Accounts Som seeeess ésa'se 

Commissioners for Auditing the 
West India Accounts ....ccee 

Salaries and Contingences in the 
Office of the said Commissioners 

Inspector of Tontine Certificates 

Chief Cashier of the Bank of Eng- 
Jand, for Fees paid at sundry 
PubliG“@Omices. ~ ccasssec.vecs 

Do. .... of South Sea Co. for do. 


PENSIONS. 
His R. H. the Prince of Wales 
Ditto the Duke of York ..... alae 
Bilt .ccsessecus Clarence .... 
POO jp cecisdesenne lO: seanienes 
TED ccccen cop SENG coeesciae 
Ditto .cccccnssvacdUD .anscone 


60,000 


> 


18,623 


16,843 
3, S-+: 


2 C00 
9 C00 
2,000 
2,000 
2,000 

$93 


+600 


“ey 


10,550 


2,753 


1,200 


1,783 
7,000 
500 
650 


12,300 


34,518 


3,500 


5,458 


800 


925 
250 


65,000 
14,000 
12,000 
6,000 
12,000 
6,000 


s. 


0 
0 


ecoococccso 


d. 


0 
0 


13 


0 
0 


0 
Q' 








HisR.H.the Duke of Cumberland 


Dito .o cS ceceee DilO wi cactcen 


BRD cick acteeseer Suss@x <aeo 
DittO:.5-<0- cmerciarets Dittore i cnrsene 
DPIC an iwic aio'ois’ oie Cambridge 


DUO coscoee ncn ERO a Ss cues 
Princess Charlotte of Wales .-.- 
MaGhess- OF “YORE: eckccesevaws 
Dulke of Gloucester .<.ciscewsece 
Princess Sophaof Gloucester.... 
Duche:s of Brunswick 
Arthur Onslow, Esq. 
ParvorCnatham.<wcsiessvewewc ce 
Lord tHoathtield.. <-Jesccowsesies 
OLd “ROGDCY® <<. was cue acoe'e 
DO cewwne acces Siaevea 
Lady Dorchester ec. 
FON PERN, USO. ccecccs oe cneees 
Richard Penn, Esq. ....-ceeseee 
Earl St. Vintenit. cee ce oc coc anata 
Vicount Dancan <.cessccicves . 
Duke of Richmond .... ..-cces 
Sir Beaumont Hotham, knt. .... 
Lord Erskine .....-- waleatetaale 
SP SIANCY IOUT. ceive sisieiwiecme 
Baroness Abercromby .eeeeee 
Rte EUMCDINSON 8 cee ccewwdwe 
Sir James Saumuarcz, Bart.....200 
Duke of Portland, et al. in trust 

for the House of Orange .... 
Lord Boringdon, et al in trust for 

Lord Amherst and others .... 
Dukeiol Athol 2... cesccsedecss 
BAMUINCISON:. oss ccca%eoe pois ewien 
Lady Nelson .....-.. 
Sir Richard Strachan, Bart. .... 
Lord Collingwopd: .cse<cncssce 
Sir J. T. Duckworth, knt. 
Dake OF Gratien .scis:cneaseee 
Sip Jom Sia Ns <ccstivesiea es 
£506 Wakes o6:ccceee eelomaatnenie 


BOUNTIES, &c. 
For the Encouragement of the 
Growth of Hemp and Flax .... 
Commissioners for Compensa- 
tions for Loss sustained under 
tie Act for the Improvement 
of the Port of London 
Salarics and Contingences in the 
OMce OF DUO caxennaves ne 
Fishmongers Company, for Rent 


Of PorereQusy scce.ccs cca 
John Millard, Esg. tor Reat of 
Smart's Quay secece<s Keim 


| Commissioners of Northern Light- 
5 


DOUSEY ccaveccucneec rests eae 
For the better Improvement of 
the Port of London, in full of 
£.24,000, per Act 47 Geo. 3. 
Directors of the West India Dock 
Company, in full of 50,0002. 
A Repayment to Messts. Puget 
and Bambmdge -c<s<ccesves 
Governors of Queen Anne’s 
Bounty, per Act 44 Geo. 3. 


12,000 
6,000 
12,000 
6,000 
12,000 
6,000 
7,000 


1,000 
2,000 
2,000 
12,6°6 
2,000 
4,000 
1,000 
2,000 
2,000 
1,200 


16,000 


3.000 
3,686 
5,000 
9.000 
1,000 
2,000 
1,000 
4,580 
1,000 
10,649 


0956 
2,956 


sinata wae FOOSE O 


6,000 
621 
352 


10,000 


4,000 
15,000 
1,208 


500 


0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
9 (0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
1 6 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
13 4 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 @ 
9 42 
0 0 
0 0 
0 6 
0 0 
0 0 
0 8 
0 0 
9 % 
13 8 
9 8 
0 0 
3 0 
1% 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 @ 
i: s 
0 0 


.1.638,677 3 2 
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APPENDIX (B.)—Interest paid on Excuraven Bitus, from the 5th Jaa. 1898 to the 
5th Jan. 1809. 





Poe i 

Rnterest on Rerssonal Bstates, 180T *.4 was nus daw eccadecednteconsetenlaseuwened 6,273 3 0 
Ditto Malt Tax 1806 ....2.... aware Wises wade Weicadouaasanaudmewawn Wapsadaawas 9,068 2 4 
RN cae SOE) kaneVancedddimavea ditens andadedhembeusbeuss meacaae 44,240 10 5 
Ditto Aids t807 cose cswe wierne ae it altel aatdas sn wala oalaam ret beens 656,081 15 10 
Bitte Supe UG oa x ies aerate cineca seam cramamecie canes cidade duconwadestuuatessedse ee ee 
Plt Wire OR CLON IOUT cc atailn aera saw saa aa oa eee aaa eee 171,722 138 6 
BD CONSU PRY RONEN calaltis, ordurceiareciewte alanine Sa aa ddauseianencudaunae omecsnewoeoads £0,000 0 0 
"5.060 0 0 


CGI “cas asnvdaree sai decelawal slnadade aces sid dene deaneeseace teed 





L=) 


& 1,610,562 io 











APPE NDIX | (D. > A eee of fall such Sum and Sums ee ii as hace been incurred, and 
become due upon His Majesty 8 Establishment for Civint Aveares within Scorl AND, bear- 
ing Date the 19th Day of June 1701, for one Year ; from 5th Jan. 1808 inclusive, te 5th 
Jan. EE oil a REN Nei Sid aeeenaeeasemks oii ‘4 1 





APPENDIX (FE. 1.)—Amount of Bountixzs paid in pee and Scotland cut of the 
Revenues of Customs and Excise, between the 5th Jan. 1808 and the 5th Jan. 1809; 
being Payments in the nature of Anticipations of Exchequer lssues. 























| ENGLAND. SCOTLAND. GREAI BRITAIN. 
CUSTOMS. 
Bounties on Cotton and Linen Manu- Le -sa & ie 4 -¢ A sd. 
factures, &C. .....cceweee axe (0 me ANE 3 P sRaQaR a of 
ee : s 376,050 10 3 7,005 12 52% 57,036 3 5k 
sees eeee British and Southern Whale Fishery. ies 1 183 ia ? = - 
ecee ceee NCWloundland and White Herring do 
EXCISE. 
Bountics on British Spirits ....----. eenewne 
Pete ODL EIGN : Sag eed eee cae beaded 
Buss and Barre] Bount:es, certificd on the Ex- 8,019 2 9,446 14 62} 17,465 16 9 
cise, for Deficiency of Morey in the hands 
of the Recciver General of the Customs. .. 
L. | 384,049 13 ef | 86,452 7 0 470,502 2 OF 
\ ! 











APPENDIX (E, 2.)—Posr Orrice.—Pensions and Parliamentary GRrawts, for the Year 
ended 5th Jan. 1809. 
His Grace the Duke of Marlborough ec. seccceceeess £9,000 


His Grace the Duke of Grafton  ccccccccceacsseccece £700 
To the Heirs of the late Duke of Schomberg ........ 4,000 





£.13,700 





= 








APPENDIX (E. 3.)—E-xcise.—An decount, shewing how the Pusiic Montes remaining 
in the Recetpt of the Exchequer on the 5th Jan.\ 1808, together with the Monies paid into 
the same during the Year ending 5th Jan. 1809, and the Monies paid out of the Net Pro- 
duce of the Revenues of the said Year in Antic ipation of the Exchequer Receipt, have been 
actually applied ; so far as regards the Receipt of the Excise n England, and can be as- 
certained at the Excise Office. 

PENSIONS, viz. , a 

Duke oF Giallohi. cise decevntededecccussconccus fee FF 0 
Bal Cow pet cscs cnc sacs cnuccecctousessoakaeceas cee G @ 
Charles Boone, Esq. Moiety of the Earlof Bath’s....1,500 0 0 
Lord Melbourne’s .2+. DittO sesceesevesscccccece 1,500 0 9 








£.14,000 0 0 
sie) Shs ala 
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APPENDIX (EF. 4.)—Sums advanced by Receivers General of Land and Assessed Taxes, on 
Account of Mruiri1a, and Deserters WARRANTS, and other Disbursements under various 
Acts of Parliament ; between the 5th Jan. 1808 and the 5th Jan 1809. 











| ENGLAND & WALES. SCOTLAND. TOTAL. 
Pay be 1 ae i Oe Sin Se te 
Militia and Deserters Warrants vecceecccecsseee | 70,760 2 6 | 19,877 13 49] 84,637 15 102 
VOlONIEEIS vis.c0-cewiessccrene ivesesGteeeebeaseSeae Oso eor ae “Orb Sorgen be 11} 152,797 O 114 
POCIPRGERACS: Sc) cicacadcaescun ee haSeesicees cess 9,330 2 7 527 8 8 9,857 11 3 
Army of Reserve seacceessccecee eccaccecevees | 24,960 O O38} 17,067 4 TH] 41,757 4 8h 
ee er - = «© i0 10 O 10 10 0 











£. | 220,609 15 13] 68,450 7 74} 289,060 2 of 
' i 














APPENDIX (F.)\—Monies received from His Majesty’s Exchequer, for NAVAL SERVICES, 
between the Sth Jan. 1808 and the 5th Jan. 1809. 








HEADS OF SFRVICE. | SUM. TOVAL. 
NAVY. 
WaceEs. es t.. @ a. s. d, 
Wages of Officers and Seamen ..cccocsccaccncccce svecccce | 23920,000 0 0 


Half Pay to Sea Officers, and Bounty to Chaplains ........e042 | 248,000 0 0 
Wages to His Majesty’s Dock and Rope Yards ....+0.2.-2.-2-- | 1,038,600 0 0 
GENERAL SERVICES. 

Building of Ships, purchase of Stores of every Description, re- 
pairing Shops, purchase of Ships taken from the Enemy, Head 
Moncey, &c. pa:d in Bills at Ninety Days Date cesesecssece | 99920,241 8 3 

Bills of Exchange, Imprest, Salaries, Pensions, Flag Pay, 
IMANINGS  OECC.:  ~aisencwinviniemte sats Sea smemeneiic socks eccee TuToe OUD “O20 





9,247,841 8 $ 
VICTUALLING, 
Provisions, and all sorts of Victualling Stores, Paid for in Bills 





at Ninety Days Date ..0.cccccccscccecnsccccscnccesascces | 4,126,599 3 10 
Wages tothe Yards ....... Pn are a eee Rea Oe 112,400 0 0 
Bilis of Exchangeland GMprests —sccsscesccavswce coc wale (adiwies 922,000 0 0 
Necessary Money, Extra-necessary Money, and Contingences 118,000 9 0 
WVAUOWS REDBIONS! caacwcisienises wink oaawa aeiieawecicarieceecscies 54,961 18 
5,313,901 2 6 
TRANSPORTS. 


Freight of Transports, Maintenance of Prisoners of War, and 
Expence of Sick and Wounded Seamen, paid for in Bills at 
Ninety Aver Dale: 2565 cpecuwesevees mem hiencccauccccaesesI Pes Oeastae be 

Bills of Exchange, and all Seyvices paid for in Ready Moncy 278,000 0 0 





2,906,149 17 5 











£ 117,467,892 8 2 


—— 








—— ee 





APPENDIX (G.)—Monies paid by the Office of ORDNANCE, 12 the Year 1808, Sor Services 
at Llome and Abroad respectively. 
Ge. ses a 


OF SERVICES STAC so cinesip bocce seins ces vecibees a cdsccesowssesee Gpromcr” F F 
Par Services Abroad” accccoevewacvesdccdsseacisesessecceceess “Olaseio he W 





£.5,108,900 3 2 
SS 





OR 
Us 


i 


~ 
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APPENDIX (1.)—Monies paid by the Right onourable the Paymasters General of his Ma- 
jesty’s FORCES, from 25th December 1807, to 24th December 1808. 








PAYand Allowances of the Forces, Captains Allowances, Off.reckon- Pe #8 _ fs a, 
ings, Recruiting, Contingences, Bills, and Clothing 22. seeeveee 9,451,867 4 4 
WieletAttS cece ceonsccdsnde sawaseeeases tocnceunceunnccesceneees’. Seeee ts -o 
Exchequer FCCS saceccce cece ceaecrer sect cceseececemecensecessccs 91,128 2 1 
Pay of OfF1COS — ceneeweeccnc coer ener sean eeeecnaece cecencececccee 97,248 153 10 
BarrackS = save acewccccccessesecceenen= Rr ree cvedeaecven, Soaueuria a 
Staff and GarrisOMs ca ances nwen nse cece sete ew es emancees cocqgecce 131,318 19 g 
Half Pay sc cdieSauscine Sede eReeavlae dca enndcmmure Scatededagsusse, Maes See 
Compassionaie List 2... see see eee ne cee eens rece ee ee seer eenseees a a 0 0 
Widows Pensions Pe EEE PET EEE ETE CEC CO ETCC IT CCC CCC UCL 24,000 0 0 
Chelsea Hospital ,cccccocccescocccecs REG e ced he ke aaae ene ee _ 394,596 : 2 
Extraordinari€S occ ccececce cece cows eves cess cecscwccencscuescces — a ; “ 
Sicilian Subsidy ...2. ccc se cecees cece cece cens eens ‘ * 1.400.000 5 300,00 
Swedish Subsidy veedecdtes eens ocne sccc cannons el asi 1,100,000 0 O 
£.18,601,061 15 9 
* Deduct the Amount of the Sicilian and Swedish Subsidies, which is f 
inserted in the Account under the Head of Loans, &c. in Ap- 
pendix (1.) .cccccceccssceee Lies we doce maacesenduacwudencu NAUmnOuer. ae 





£.17,201,061 15 9 


a —----— --- ———~- 


APPIN DIX .)—adan Account of Loans, Re MITTANCES and A DVANCES, to other Coun- 
tries, mn the Year ending the 5th Day of Jan. 1809. 














There was remitted out of Supplies 1807,8, to that partof the United Kingdom Zé. a 
called treltand, viz. 

Out of Loan Anno 1808 per Act 48 Geo 3. cap. Tt, 

£2 500000 sccccacnes PRCCCOCETOCCCEO CEE CROR, Cie te UD 

Out of Luttenes Anno 1507 per Act 47 Geo. 5S. cap. 9} 114,166 13 


oO 





2,589,166 13 4 
There was also issued out of Supplies 1808, viz. 
To enable His Majesty to fulfil His Engagements 
with the King of Swedén .4.:.coccaceceecscce) 1,100,000 O 0 
Ditto ..0. ee0eeeee With his Sicilian Majesty ....} 300,000 0 0 








1,400,000 0 0 








£.| 3,989,166 13 4 








APPENDIX (K.)—An Account, shewing how the Monies remaining in the Receipt of the 
ExcneQuen on the 5th Day of Jan. 1808, together with the Monies paid into the same 


during the Year ended the 5th of Jan. 1809, have been actually applied; so far as relates 
to MisCELLANEOUS SERVICES. 








SERVICES .T HOME. &. & 4, 

To be cistribu'ed to the Officers, Seamen and Marines on board the Fleet under the 

command of Samue) Lord Viscount Hood, Admiral of the White Squadron of His 

Majesty’s Fleet, to complete £.265,536 14 10! being the estimated Value of the 

Ships and Vessels taken possession of and armed for His Majesty’s Service at 
; Toulon, together with their Ordnance and Ordnance Stores, 180-4 — .eeeseeseees 15,336 14 104 
For the Royal College of Surgeons, to erect a Buiiding for the reception of Dr. Hunter’s 

Collection, and a Theatie for the delivery of Public Lectures on Anatomy and 


Sutgery, 1806 ....ceses<<«< awatekwaunevind se suusuemuaos cdasianaGuncauauswue 8,000 0 0 
To be paid to Sheriffs for Conviction of Felons and Overpayments 1806,7 ....---- 6,600 0 0 
For printing 1,750 Copics of the 59th Volume of Journals of the House of Commons- 

TET Mi cniniphh<eRl hens uk sdnnnneneeneaiadans one Sees eenseuenvens 3,191 19 6 
For defraying the Charge of the Works and Repairs of the Roads and Bridges in the 

_ Highlands of Scotland 1807 ...... Bese OM bene ec cccess sececeseesSoceueceorsess 10,250 14 0 
For re-printing Journals, Indexes, and Reports of the House of Commons 1807 .... 9,547 14 7 
To the Bank of England for Discount on Prompt Payments on second and third Lot- 

tEM€S 1807 22 ce cwec recs cnec cece sccccce one cere cc ee cces coeseens conc cceseees 1,441 14 1 
TO ....026. Do.....22. for receiving Contributions to Do. 1807 .eceseesceceseee 2,000 0 0 
BOls were DOecces - for Discount on Prompt Payments on Loan £.14,200,000 


iP?  shenencurnebeliaies tae seenney meaineGneieareae |) ae 
To ........Do..--.e0. for receiving the above Loan 1807 .cccccecceeceececece 11,442 41 


FO sarecesDOveneeee. for Discount on Prompt Payments on Loan £.1,500,000 
} 


ow 


CP Oe coat ea oe FRAT ODEE THES OPER ATHENS EE ROSSER OER ewes ee Ee eH ES Sees eEES 30,201 15 a 








xXxvil} PARL, ACCOUNTS.—Grear Brirrais.—Public Expenditure. 


£0 ec onswee 0 ssiee 6 <s TORTCCEIVING ADE ADOCE LOAK OO)  sceviincevacctace suns 
For Incidental Expences attending the execution of an Act for the Redemption 

And Sale| OVENG CaM TAK BOO: inves ve oe cobcwe-iwisessivsisslasiseldade sate owemn sie 
For de fraying the Charge of the Royal Military College 1807,3 .....cecceescecccccs 
IO Scedsin twcbns sobtewessmcn MOVA) UAY MEV MEIN OO oe ccaessdeesweueeres sees 
To pay off and Discharge certain Annuities after the Rate of 5 per cent. per ann., 

gianted per Acis Fi -and 42’ GC0;\5, LO08 scasccwmiewelesececssicsselsine esos coe. 


For paying the Fees on passing the Public Accounts 1808 .....0.-.00-20- ais aordeda 
For defraying the Expence oi the Public Office, Bow Street 1807,8 ......... ate owe 
For defraying the Chaige of the Superintendance of Aliens ditto .....-.... ee ceee 


For the Deficiency of the Grant of 1507, for printing and delivering the Votcs of the 
House of Commons, and for grsin Bills, Reports, &c. > rrr err 





For the Relief of the suffering Clergy and Laity of France, Toulonese, Dutch and 

Corsican Emigrants, Saint Domin g0 Su fferers and Amer can ome lists 1307, 83 scce 
For the Deficiency of the Grant, Anno 1807 for do 1808 .....cccccescccecccessee 
For carrving on the W vn &c. of the Ro yal Miistary Canal 1808 0.50 wccsccce seen cnice 
For corfining, maintaining and employing Cor victs at HOMO TSOTS. saweiccncees 
For deiraying B ox of the Usher of the Court of E exchequer, for supply ng the Court 

and Officcrs with Stationary, &c. 1507 oot cae cece cece cece ccc cccsccsccoce 


For Prinung and Stationary for the Two Hien ses Of Parliament 1807,8 -~-cceccccece 


For the Deficiency of the Grant, Anno 1807 for ditto 1808... oces ccuccceccececcce 
For Printing, by Order of the Commissioners of Public Records 1808 ..2..cecccece 
For printing and delivering the Votes of the House of Commons, and for Printing 








BINS PREDONSO5C. LOU I,0  wiswseuie Juan spore rub snes senile aoen san eremee ues cose 
For printing 1,250 Copies of the 55th Vol. of Journals of the House of Peers 1808.... 
For erecting Buildings fora Naval Asylum, and towards the maintenance of the said 

Institution: 1808. occsesecw cc gi Seieiniaiv ee eeSinie shear pclae wuss oiee melee em esaehe 
For defraying Law CHAEESIIONS: corewsvact caver osuc ce oieesdences seen ceeseees 
For purchasing Buildings and Ground in and near Palace Yard, Westminster 1303.. 
Forcarying on. the building of a New Mint 1867,8.  cwissisecnccescnevicceedans sows 
For Salaries and Allowances to the Officers of the House of Lords and (ommons, aud 

Seneanteiat:- Aamss1008 «cece puaicsswiaceiceeraeancocs semendecsaececaevess 
For Bounties for taking and bringing of Fish to the Cities Londonand Westmu: ser 1408 
For the Expence of making an Inland Navigation from the Eastern to the Western 

DES SOT 8 ceccccus wosenenceyerismaveweees oxebbs =a bebe views remseresierosGees 


For the extra Contingences in the Three Secretaries of Sta'es Offices 1£05,7,5 .... 


OR onns “TROOENGCS jcnescsicccna GO TORTS ivncdcopnverasdsviess céntcuns 
For defraying the Ex: cracrdinary Expences of Prosecu: ions relating to the Co.n of tisis 
Kinzdom IS0T;©: sicnaisinewieneeinwnenes Ob ees sbive ees weet rice oo esse os ceuueese 


For the Ministers of the Vaudois Churches, ct al. 1807,8 2... ccccccec cece cerccece 
FOr the Board OF ASTICUNINE TOOTS dsc sxcsapccacceviewe wsccuwbeeousacececs 
Towards the Support of an [nstitui:on called the Veterinary College ‘180 Pr nocstewive 
To the East India Company, for defraying the Expenecs incurred by them inti.e Pub- 
lic Service | SO ORE pwn sialic saleeieeies aoia(s Vninle. vciadl se laclslalaevaeie 
To the Comm ssioners appointed per Act +3 Geo |, fordi-tnburing Money st pulaied 
to be paid by the Unted -tates of America, as a Compensat.on for their Trouble 
m the eaccution of the said ACh 1306 3. ic cee ccealcccudbiestceevecc,cocncwse 
Zo the Commis:oners of Military Enquiry 1808.5. .c0csccccscee soe ce'ccssns'coe's 
othe Trustees of he -Britsi “Maseam, 1808: .accesewicisceessssscedesecs ovine 
Dowardstesaring Matcate Harb ar 1808. cccciccs cviswerssca sucoeserewsees scien 
For the Provestant Dissenting Ministers in England, and for tie relief of the Poor 
French Protestant Clergy “and EIU TOS Sac kcs cbs w es euss tiuee ses ence eeces 
To discharge the Annuity to the late Duchess of Glouces’e to the day of ber Death 
LBUS: sinnsc nen snes wipe sw nbiSeies cvewiewarsnenlsupn perceives ts veisedecdnelseee eas 
To make Compensation to P. Martin, Fsq_ for loss of Property in Virginia 1408 .... 
For Works and Repairs of the Military Roads in North Britian !808 = ........ 000 
For Salaries and Expences of the American Commiss.oners 1°01 ........----eeee 
For Salaries to the Officers, and Incidental Expences of the Commiss oners for re- 
aucing tie NanonalDEDt 1OU1,S. oo:c <cesiaw ws hewtecwsenimwcc os ns cess Soe scnweee 
For the Purchase of the Office of the said Commiss oners 1503 .....ce. cece sees cece 
Tothe Lottery Commissioners, for incidental Expences in preparing and drawing the 
RSIS OT 2 into caieigis chin Swiss sie weiea Wola Sale o Oein oes eeticae Denes ease cane 


For His Majesty’s Foresgn and other Secret Services ...ccecsccccccc:cocccces coce 


To replace to His Majesty’s Crvil List Recenues, the Sums issued thereout, pursuant to Aq- 
des es of the House of Commons, viz. 

For Rewards tu Persons employed under the Commissioners for catryinz into execu- 
tion the measures recommended by the H_ of C. respecting the Public Records 
To Edward Colman, Esq. late Serjeant at Arms, on his Pension for one year and one 

Quarier, ended 10th October 1807 oo 0. cece cence ccesccccccescccs cocc ccc: ccce 
To Isaac Dubois, Esq. for the Services tendered by him and his Family, and the great 
Lowes he sustained as:an: America“ Boyett. cdesceccncedcss escccesseucecess 
To Philip Martin, Esq. in part Compensation for loss sustained in Virginia, as Repre- 
sentative of the late Lord Fairfax CER Se Re FARE sT ORTH RE SE Ee ETE SADE SEAS ee ee aEeS 


1,208 


1,669 
17,953 
26,227 


153,696 

5,000 
fi, 

6,553 


4,696 


164,801 
2,337 
25,000 
50,970 


2,043 
29,907 
5,016 
4,459 


5,051 


1,369 


30,000 

20,000 
100, 

63,742 


1,500,000 


14,000 
20,726 
6,790 
5,000 


494 
20) OU 
6,193 
2,650 


2 500 
718 


13,000 
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xxix] PARL. ACCOUNTS.—Great Brirain.—Public Expenditure. 
To J. Dyson, Esq. Clerk Assistant of the House of Commons, tomake his Allowance es | 
: :  ¢ : a n. 964 6 4 
equal to £.2,000 for his Servic €s in Session 1806,7 and 1807 cach tovsineestes J 
To George Whittam, Esq. for making and printing Indexes to the Votes of the House ‘ie 
of Commons, in Sess:on 1806,7 and 1807 .....- eee wt ee cere rer a stones seer eees 20 0 OQ 
To John Henry Ley, Esq. Second Clerk Assistant of the Flouse of Commons, for his ee 
Services in Session 1806-7 and 1807 ........ 2. ns kedewnn wend nena name cea 1,622 19 QO 
To Thomas Edlyne Tomlins, Esq. for his trouble in compiling Kegisters for the use of ae 
the Committee on Expired and Expiiing Laws ee eeeeeceweeees serees see ceeteeee 224 11 0 
To Bentamin Hobhouse, Esq. for his Services as Charman of tie Committee of Ways . 
and Means, in Session 1805,7 and 1507 rere Stee errr eee rere 1,300 5 0 
To J. Bacon, Sia.uary, for the first Payment for erecting a Monument to the memory m 
of the late Capt. Geo. Duff... 00. ccccccnccecececes eee ew ne cern eens eens eens an 10 : 
To Jobn Flaxman, Statuary, .... for do.... do Lord Nelson  .cscceessenecees 2,21 s. ¢ 
..Richard Westmacott the younger, do ..-- do Capt. Jolin Cooke .-.-.ee.eeee 561 10 1) 
"Charles INGUGY cc ckeaewewenecceas do .e«- do Marquis Cornwallis .......-s+« 9217 5 @ 
To Richard Westmacott the younger, do. in the Collegiate Church of St. Peter, West- ? 
minster, to the memory of the right hon. Will am Pitt  .. 2... -e ee weeene eens ues 4,217 5 0 
To the Deputy Serjeant at Arms of the House Of Commons — sees eacecneesecnvees 224 11 O 
To make good to His Majesty's Civil List Revenues Monies issued thereout for Public 
Services, viz. roe 
For defraying the Expences of a Plan for the more perfect Security of the Shipping in 
(he Ft OF LONGO 6 cue cw ccucdsctieenpeuseensccenn Err re Tree euen 1,299 4 0 
For Mathematical Instruments for New South Wales ..... diacetate dalevnea Marne 19 12 O 
To William Hiort, Esq. Resident Clerk of the Board of Works ..--eee.seeeee-+ eens 5,500 0 O 
To W. Chinnery, Esq, to be paid to H. Hodgson and Andrew Dickie, Esqrs. for their 
Services under the Commissioners for investigating the Debts of the Prince of Wales 545 11 0 
To do. to discharge sundry Claims for Bountics on British American Fish, imported : 7 
imo the West Tadia glands sescescevccncucceecceetsvienconbareusdensdccaeuuas 5,597 6 0 
To do. to discharge a Bill drawn by the Collector and Compuolier of the Customs of a 
St. Vincent’s, for Bounty on Fish ....----..- ce cccccce cocvsccese eer 166 17 6 
To do. to discharge the Account of Luke Hansard and Sons, for printing Tables of the at 
Finance Plan, proposed to Parliament in 1807 2... .ceeseeeseceee ere Po CCee 1,525 5 6 
To do. to pay Bills drawn on account of New South Wales in 1508 ....----- oanecua 2,1 15 3 0 
For defraying the Expence of a Horse Patrol near the Metropolis .. ce asaceeees--2 6,345 16 0 
To J. Clementson, Esq. for Rent in lieu of Apartments resigned ...+...se00+-- 219 14 QO 
To Dr. Clarke, for hs Trouble and Attendance relative to act for enforcing the Re- 
SIGENCE OF ThE CLES Yy) caccccccece casa casccecncedacuus cduuscn@asecnannecel 556 13 0 
To T. Brode, Esq. for making an Index to the Journals of the House of Peers .... 5447 8 0 
To William Watson, Esq. Serjeant at Arms to the House of Lords ....-eeesees seen 1,623 0 0 
To Lord Walsingham, Chairman of the Committecs of the House of Lords ....... 2,698 13 O 
To Dr. Clarke, for preparing Returns to Parliament respecting Non-Residence —-..« 127 9 6 
To Peter Grant, Esq. Secretary to the Commissioners of Military Enquiry seesseee 1,560 16 0 
To J. T. Groves, Esq. to be paid to Mr. Stanton, for Removal of Monuments... 661 9 O 
To Isaac Dubois, Esq for Reimbursement of Fees ona Warrant for £.5,000 tor Losses 
and Service as an American Loyalist 2... ccccccccccesces KCcadddotedaamesewes 82 11 6 
For Stationary sent to New South: Wales 2... cecscecccccccececcccccccces rrr re. $44 14 7 
To T. Nettleship, Esq. for publishing the Average Price of Brown Sugar eee eee 434.17 Q 
To Allison Anderson Park, wife of Mungo Park, Esq. engaged in an Expedition of 
Discovery, to explore the interior of Africa .....-- o ence cenccnnctnaresee cows 3,236 10 0 
To T. Anderson, Father of Alex. Anderson, Esy. engaged with Mungo Park, Esq. 
im the nid Expedition te AMIGA vcceceneveus seed cost suneresesccccesaewes cece 1,085 4 @ 
To Sir Samuel Hood, K. B. in full Satisfaction of Arrears of Salary as one of the Com- 
missioners for the Affairs of Trinidad, on £.2,000 per Ann ...c cece cone ceecenee 5,154 411 
To the Representatives of Col. W. Fularton, in full of do. on £.3,000 per Ann.... 6,702 18 Qk 
To Col. Rutherford, for Arrears of Salary os Surveyor General of Trinidad 1.2.2.2 2.311 32 10 
To Officers of the House of Commons, for attendance on Committees ss 40.2 eens 366 18 0 
To E, Stracey, Esq. as Counsel! to the Chairman of the Committees of the H. of Peers 762 10 Q 
SERVICES ABROAD. : 
For His Majesty’s Foreign and other Secret Services, 1807,8 secccecccccesecccene 124,620 2 9 
To pay B.ls drawn from New South Wales .... 20. 1808 cescccescecccccccceccens 23,270 0 O 
For tie Civil Establishment of Sierra Leone ......-- dO ccccccwccccscnccccesccce 16,310 0 Q 
New Southy Wales -< GO’ cccsdteccucvvecacgecopea 11,165 6 3 
DIONNE? sa uc wna 1 BOGUES aeswwacdndad atcaense aane 1,463 16 8h 
CUM wac<cccne LOU xsasvontensecsacaqneuwee 580 0 QO 
Newfoutidiand 1c. 380? sccceccsccsccusesuaduces 1,865 Q 0 
Cane Bret Oi veescccn POOR Gecciccns deanna ania 2,060 0 Q 
Prince Edward’s Island dO .6c0 cece cncucesse a caee 2,100 O- @ 
NGWa Scotia. . dccacs FOUTS iccnadadenae Jowecwgansee 11,896 5 Q 
New Brunswick .... 1808 ..... ctteededmanenaiiwat 5,500 0 0 
Upper Canada 222. 0 senecnnssencccesecnecccs 8,430 0 Q 
For repairing and maintaining biitish Foris and Settlements on the Coast of Africal808 23,000 0 Q 
To the Levaat Company Ktinimadatacdddedade CO ddaduandecenicansatedabanea 5,000 0 0 
t.2,920,491 8 SE 
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VI—PUBLIC FUNDED DEBT. 


%&xXxi] 














Pusiic Funvep Desr or Great Britain, as the same stood on the 1st of February 1809, 














TOTAL DEBT UNREDEEMED. SL. a 

Bank of England, and Annuities 1726 .... At3 percent.  .s.scoceneeeeeee| 12,686,800 0 0 
South Sea Old and New Annuities, 1751.....2-.DItto wee. eee cece cececeercees| 17,922,684 13 bes 
CONSOdAteMTARBUIES  sccscccecesstesncses DO: “Gseecsicsees sree rwereeee| 352,611,852 15 44 
Reduced Annuities cccoceeeces (ensiunesenee DOS sdcccencocessenccicaecvecs| GoORDOS0 oe 
Consolidated Annuities .ccccaccencsveuseves At 4 percent. sssccccccee cues} 58,075,659 17 9 
Consolidated Annuities ......00ccccceeeesee ALS PErCONl, cecocceeeee eee] 50,594,095 19 4 
Annuities, 1797 and 1802 .....cccccnesccccaees DO. secvwces wbIOG Seles alow nreres 1,916,246 18 0 

tal CO REIT ATS cic se vinawee ee dwicveus de scseabesuece cs ee et Nees cceticnes 586,833,060 8 113 
Annual Interest ......-- weet twee rece en ee ceneeceeenestensersesesseswasers| 19,294,757 5 3h 
Annuities for Lives, or for Terms of Years.eeceeas cece vecccnne WWewwiweclemes selee 1,434,274 12 § 
Charges of Management ....ccesccccccccccccens sneesersccncccar secs sncccees 221,833 12 d 
Annuities fallen in or dead, and 1 per cent. on Annual Grants, .....eseeeeeese-} 10,617,099 11 it 

Total Cuarce for Dest payable in GREAT BRITAIN wees ccaccwcesans 31 07,065 1 9 














= 


Progress made in the Redemption of the Pusric Desr of Iretann, Funded in Great 


















































Brirain, at 1st February 1809. 
ae esp Averaze SUMS 
Ri rOTAL SUMS ’rice of lic to the i 
FUNDS. CAPITALS, c missioners a — apeticaise ve tia 
Ist Feb.1909. 
cL. £, Gx 38 d. 
Consolidated 3per Annuity of 
cent. Ann ....| 50,238,875 | 2,652,380 | 1,665,833 4 6 62 |1 per cent. on 
Capital created] 509,078 19 3 
Reduced do ...-| 16,028,750 | 2,898,009 | 1,780,774 7 51 615 
Consolidated 4per Dividend on 
cent.do ..0.| 3,254,375 £.5,580,389 
Do 5 percentdo . 572,000 53 per cent. 
Annuities ..| 167,411 13 4 
50,094,000 | 5,580,989 | 3,444,107 11 11 | 619 ines 
Redeemed by the = 676,490 12 7 
Commissioners 5,580,389 Sommcernieranac een 
Bank Long An- 
DEBT Unredeem:}————— nuities which 
ed Ist. Feb.1809} 44,513,611 willexpire 5th 
July 1860.,..} 91,208 6 & 
Progress in the Redemption of the Imperiav Dest, at 1st February 1809. 
: aes > zs. s. d. Pe s d, 
imperial 3 per | per cent. on 
cent. Annuities} 7.502,633 924,236 | 547,025 10 10 59$ {Capitalcreated] 36,693 0 0 
_ Dividend on 
Redeemed by the £924,256, 
Commissioners 924,236 3 per cent. 
Annuiti¢s ..J 27,727 1 =" 
Unredeemed st —— 
February 1809.) 6,578,397 64,420 1 7 
———— Bank Long An!) ee 
nuities which 
willexpire 5th 
July 1819....4230,000 0 4 
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xXXxxv] PARL, ACCOUNTS.—Grear Brrrain.—Unfunded Debt. [xxxvi 


VII.—UNFUNDED DEBT. 








An Account of the Unrunpep Dest and Demanns OuTstaNnDING on the 5th Day of 
January 1809. 





Excuequver Bits: 
Under what Acts issued. On what Funds charged. Amount Outstanding 








47 Geo. III. cap. 3. - - Malt, Anno - - 1807 - - - €.358,000 0 
Ditto cap. 73. - - Aids, Anno- - 18038 - - 185,500 (0 
48 Geo. III. cap. 2. - - Malt and Personal Estates 1808 890,000 
Ditto cap. 3, - - Aids, Anno- - 1808 - - 3,000,000 
Ditto cap. 7. - + Aids, Anno - - 1809 - - 10,500,000 
Ditto cap. 97. - - Aids, Anno - -. 1808 - ~ 15,000,000 
Ditto cap.ll4. - - Aids, Anno- - 1809 - - 5,659,700 
Ditto cap. 54. - + Aids, Anno- - 1809 - - = 1,500,000 
Ditto cap. 53. - = Aids, Anno- - 1809 - - 5,000,000 


coococso 
coocecoocse 





40,093,200 0 @ 


TREASURY: 
Miscellaneous Services = .caccccccccccascecccovacvusceess 194,709 1 112 
Warrants for Army S€rvic€s = cna ennccccccencecccccceceee 102,796 19 6h 
Treasury Bills accepted previous to andon the 5th Jan. 1809, 

due subsequent to that day  .necscccccccccccvcceccvccsce 405,319 18 94 








ARMY: 

QEUMATYISCIVICES sccuecccessessceesouscuessncespeosees “S41,905.19 1 
Extraordinary Services .essserccccecasssece cues sbanseee Nil. 

841,295 19 1 
Barracks eees®uescoses eect COB ee ee sess esse seen ese vene oe - 504,226 17 10 
SSPANDACE: so ois. ccrenucaccccmeews cowsuueiemscieva cease eoue - - - 861,364 18 7 
IAUY, scwisvisnvuiscdleunnsinisewabeinctnepesies saw amerecieae’ = - - 7,221,167 19 8 
Civil List Advances Saus ee ne Case seas eStart aeeteseseneenae > " 42,256 4 1} 





~ 


£°50,866,328 19 64 
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PARL. ACCOUNTS.—Grear Britaix.— Disposition of Grants. [xxviii 
VIII.—DISPOSITION OF GRANTS. 


xxxvil] 

















An Account, shewing how the Monixs, given for the Service of the Year 1808, have been 
disposed of ; so far as relates to Great Brirain, 











SUMS Voted or Granted. SUMS Paid. Remains to be Paid. 
SERVICES. 
ona &. ed Le s. d. £. s. 
Navy  ceweccccenascencccessccccseecese| 17,496,047 19 1 17,496,047 19 10 


0 
3,980,340 2 9{ 3,980,540 2 9 
7 9 


Ordnanc€ = cence vccccaco secs cccvccscense 
15,165,524 15,165,524 J 2 


FOICES coccccee recs ccccrce scnccacssues 
To enable His Majesty to pay the same to 
the East India Company on account of 
Expences incurred by them 1n the Pub- 
lic Service Sewer seer valet wanciandaeaes 
To enable His Majesty to take such Mea- 
sures as the exigency of Affairs may re- 
quire, for Great Britain ....eseeeeeeeee-] 2,200,000 0 0} 2,200,000 0 0 
To enable His Majesty to fulfil the Eogage- 
ments which His Majesty has entered into 
with the King of Sweden .....eeee0--| 1,100,000 0 0 1,100,000 O 0 
To enable His Majesty to tulfil the Engage- 
ments which His Majesty has entered into 
with his Sicilian Majesty = ..seccccenee 500,000 0 0 
To make good the like Sum, which has 
been issued by His Majesty’s Orders pur- 
suant to Addresses of the House of Com- 
mons, and which has not been made good 


1,500,000 0 0] 1,590,000 0 0 


500,000 0 0 


by Parliament .....ccccenecesscesccees 27,288 § 11 27,288 8 1 
CivilEstablishment and Services ....00-.| 2,703,914 11 0 | 2,458,568 13 10$) 245,545 17 19 


To make good the Deficiency of the Malt 
Duty granted for the Service of the Year 
1806, at Lady Day 1808....ceeceeeeseee] 275,845 5 9] 275,845 5 9 








£.] 44,748,960 15 5 | 44,503,614 18 S43] 245,345 17 13 














Payments for other Services, not being partof the Supplies granted for the Service of 
HE NVESE  duccdcveserereencucmwecssunedudccddaceansacdewascuce auumadcaddaa deen tae G 





Ways and Means far answering the foregoing SERVICES. 
Duties on Malt, Sugar, Tobacco, and Snuff, and on Pensions, Offices, &c. continued 3,000,000 
Advanced by the Bank of England, without Interest, till Six Months after the Ratifi- 
Cation: of a Definitive Ereaty OF BEACC: <cdncwevecacanesaasiicnncacneons eoncecne 3000,000 


i=) 
Oo 


0 
Advanced by ditto, out of Unclaimed Dividends, &C. ccc ceescocccnnsveccencceeee 500,000 0 0 
Unappropriated Surplus of the Consolidated Fund, at 5th April 1808 ........eceeee0e 726,870 9 8% 
Estimated Surplus of D.tto, to 5th April 1809 ....-.... Cubisicndeadaeweeneuswecuae one 0 
Siepins Ways andl Meas, 1007 caccnvcneccssscnseercecsdansencssencusscees ance Sees ¢ o0e 
et TINE cadevaciakannesdwietnds taped taebninncdiainn niga ee 
Estimated: Profits OnE Ottenes; BOO coucs cea some scuernewcdacsasucaseviensncdaseee: 300,000 O 0 


Excess of Exchequer Bills, granted per Act 48 Geo 3. cap. 114. after paying off 
£ 4,024,200 part of £.4,500,000, issued per Act 47 Geo. 3. s. 2. cap. 73, the Re- 
mainder having been funded pursuant to Act 48 Geo. 3. cap. 33 wc ce cee eee eeeee 

Excess of Do per Act 48 Geo. 3. cap. 7. afier paying off £.9,338,900. part of 
£.10,500,000. issued per Act 47 Geo. 3.5, 1. cap. 2. the Remainder having been 
funded pursuant to Act 48 Geo. 3, cap. 38.2... cece cccecs ss cecscccccce: cocscces 1,161,100 0 0 

Loan, part of £.10,500,000. (the Remainder be.ng for the Service of freland) .... 8,000,000 0 0 

SUNDER ah Littell Tac OO sie cc ccm eien- cnn snes ensnenasenee eineteinease 11915 1 


£ 44,417,001 12 33 


1,975,800 0 0 











Total Sum granted, as per preceding ACCOUNE ..0ccccccccesnns consecescenccnes ceac44, 145,60 
Sums paid for Services not voted, as per Do. .ecescesccccceccccnccccstavesshesece 244,858 13 6 





44,993,549 
Amount of Ways and Means, as per Do .enscecececccces ccc censceccccccenes cscs 44,417,001 





i i 








IRELAND 











xxix] PARL, ACCOUNTS.—IreLan v.—Public Income. [xl 
FINANCE ACCOUNTS OF IRELAND, 


YEAR ENDED FITFH OF JANUARY, 1809. 








—— 





I.—PUBLIC 





Re-payments, 








eae ee is ‘Total Receipt tot a Charges of 
a ee one al say ene id Ph nny rid Management. 
; , 1. x $138 
Ordinary Revenues, as. gs. a. aL. s. d, L. tg OF ie3 & 
Customs... sescevesesesceee (20385528 11 04) 2,823,919 13 44] 198,707 13 4 1270,074 11 Of 
EXCiS€ .oecc occ cece cece ce, {2,089,662 19 08| 5,000,119 10 2] 75,668 14 353} 241,378 9 Sf 
_ sone geet aes oa vex. | 660,387 15 24 769,333 1 6 | 23,249 18 7 | 53,726 19 04 
Post OFFICE tecsccacceceseee 180510 17 9 | 195,174 13 11 | 17,859 18 8 | 81,512 1 10 
Poundage Fees ....cceeses- 26,152 0 03) 26,152 0 04 a ean Apa - 
a eee Ee ae ee i paar 
Duty on Wrought Plate .... = aes ea ° — 
CaSHAES: | Smentevccecaseunc 3,919 2 11 3,919 2 11 Cae eh Daw AT . 








Total Ordinary Revenues .. [5,549,191 14 43] 6,823,848 9 64) 255,486 4 103)646,692 1 2} 
=a 
Extraordinary Resources. 
Gain by Exchange on Sums re- 4 : 
ceived from Great Britain .. 3,177 0 84 3,177 0 8% = aa se mY a4 
Commissioners of the Navy on 
account of Advances by Col- 
lectors in Ireland, for Sea- 
men’s Wages, &c. .....0--} 40,008 5 2 40,008 5 2 pe aay ac te 
From Great Britain, on Account 
of the Profit of Lotteries ..} 123,680 
From several County Treasur- 
ers, paid to several Revenue 


— 


1 ig] 123,680 11 14) - + = hd aged 








Collectors, on Account of 

Advances made by the Trea- 

sury for enrolling the Militia] 2,571 18 2 19,970 2 8 ~ 7 "\e 4 
From several County Treasur- 

ers, paid to several Revenue 

Cullectors, on Aceount of 

Deficiencies in the Army of 

MESCING. Gidesauncwcsaicee - - 4,415 7 0% Coie i% ah Vaan 
Other Monies paidtothe Public] 42,392 3 54] 42,392 3 Sy + - - eo 4 
Appropriated Duties for Local 

. Objeets. 
Linen Manufacture .....ee. 212 0 of 1,221 11 OF 09 1 = © 4S 
Improvement of Dublin ....] 11,478 2 8 11,716 9 7 * = » ~ Bia 
Repairs of the Royal Exchange 

and Commercial Buildings. . Lot 5 0 2,109 7 2 ae ae Ti eh fale 
Lagan Navigation .....0«. 3,578 6 4 4,349 16 94 1,612 13 8 98 5 8 
i 1,562 3 4 1,562 3 4 .« * - ee 








Total independent of the Loans {5,779,425 10 33| 7,078,451 7 63) 257,099 7 74/646,790 6 10$ 





Loans paid into ine Exchequer, 
in the Year ended the 5th of a A 
January 1809 ........-2--|5,989,728 0 44) 5,989,728 0 43) - - = * - 4.9 








Grand Total ..s.ce00 {11,169,153 10 7% 1%468,179 7 Lt | 257,099 7 
sta re ae 


41646,790 6 10% 
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VIL UnrunDEeD DEBT ..cccoccccee vil 
VIII. Disposition oF Grants .. lvili—lxiv 








INCOME. 


























et Pro 2, applicable Paymentyon Account Bounties f 
su rayments | 'Stthatonst Sects” | OtMiuta Benet] remoting tne | Tota vayments | payments inte 
out of the and to Payments into Anne OF Rescire. F sheries, Linen out of the Exchequer. 
Gross Revenue. the Lxchequer, aaa Fortification Manufacture, &c. Net Produce, 
Compensation. 

a ae hs bs te a Fe s @& ce s ad &. & ¢ a eo a 
408,782 4 43/2,415,197 8 113) - - = | 23,671 14 Of} 23,671 14 0}/2,200,268 13 82 
317,047 3 62| 2,683,072 6 74{104,153 11 10%]110,729 13 113 214,863 5 104}1,689,455 5 713 
"6,976 17 74) 692,556 3 103} = - -» - - - + ae 577,450 4 113 
99,372 0 6 95,808 13 51 « <- « of = ~ os 68,900 3 4 

oe > 26,152 0 OM - = - - 6 ~ os - 26,152 0 Og 

ae OS §,2.0 7 73] - - -& - - - - - = 5,230 7 3 

Po a F919 -S. 5H) ae on - - - - 2 - 3,919 211 
902,178 6 035,921,070 3 53)104,133 11 103/134,401 8 09/258,554 19 103/4,571,405 18 2% 

i em S178 O Be eo hen, - + -e 3,177 0 84 

i tae W068 5 2. « « ~ a. - - - 40,008 5 @ 

eo a Ss 123,680 11 14) - - - - = - - 2 - 123,680 11 13 

eesti 9970 © SEs « « a - 2 = 120 0 6 

<*'s 4,415 7 O}] - - «@ we SE Sa - + - 3,160 0 0 

a ee 42,392 3 5H - - - - - - ee 2 - 42,3892 3 5 

09 1 1,221 111 - - - - = s e\e ee - 801 15 2 

ayer a 11,716 "7 a (eS ~ *- <« - 2 = 11,648 2 1 

ee ar. <6 2,109 7 2 - - a ane - 2 1,735 14 6 
1,710 19 4 2,698 17 58) - - «f - - - - - 2,600 0 O 

eae 1506 S$ 41 « = c -« « - - 1,562 3 4 
903,889 14 53) 6,174,561 13 03 104,133 11 102134,401 $8 0$/258,534 19 103/4,802,291 13 84 

- - - [5,389,798 0 42, - - - - + - - - = [5,389,728 0 45 
903,889 14 59'11,564,289 13 54]104,133 11 10$}134,401 8 0}/238,534 19 103/10,192,019 14 0% 

= > mg — —— a 











ad 
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PARL. ACCOUNTS.—Ireranp.—Consolidated Fund. 
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xlv] PARL. ACCOUNTS.—IreLanp.—Arrear's and Balances.—Trade, §c. — [xlvi 
Ui. — -ARREARS AND BALANCES. | 





———— 


























” &e ee 
Balances due on Sth Jan. 1809, from the Deceased and Dismissed Collectors of Customs 59,851 1 3 
Dito:-- - = DittO =-*+ = = = Ditto - - - = - - = of Excise 195, 292 6 8 
Dito - - - Ditto.- - - - = Ditto - - - - Hearth- money Collector’s 60,581 ll 6 

IV.—TRADE AND NAVIGATION. 
| Palee wy Imports and Exronrs Sor Three Vian 
OFFICIAL VALUE of 
OFFICIAL VALUE of — 
IMPORTS. © Wish Products and Foreign and Colonial ‘ 
Manulactures Exported. | Merchandize Exported. 
Le s ad. &£ fa & ZL. s. ad 
Year ending 5th Jan. 1807 .....ececeeees 5,605,964 16 1 |5,030,722 15 10 157,443 211 
sucesocesensveusence 1808 sacccceccscecce | OMSTIOT 16 Thame 16 61 1660.3 6 
se catet tis etek ag ROU. watearae amas 7,129,507 11 195,696,897 5 53' 235,69% 6 11 








Note.—The real Value of Irish Produce and Manufactures Exported i in the Year 
ending the 5th Jan. 1809, computed at the Average Prices current, was £.12,577,517 10s. 11d. 





—_ ~————— 





Number of VessE1s, with the Amount of their TonnaGeE, built and registered in the several 
Ports of IRELAND i in Tivos Years. 











VESSELS. LON NAGE, 
Year ending 5th January 1807 2... cenvecscccce svccncce conc cnescccsvece 41 1,687 
oS Som ace = tance ROU ade ccdcenamasadsmnateadducedeaauoaaeeas 33 1,838 
- o @ = Le = 7” = SOO. cc ceackawasawaniaueeomes =saaeee eensecene 32 1,255 


s. 











Seana Vessels, with the Amount tof | their pom AGE, and the Number of Men and Boys 
usually employed im Navigating the same, that belonged to the Ports of IRELAND on the 30th 
Day of September in the Years 1806, 1807 and 1808, respectively. 











VESSELS. TONNAGE. | MEN, 
On the 30th September 1806 ..2.vecncenscancccacenas 1,076 55,545 5,081 
a ce ea & NEON ee cue seducew ons BECEe 1,098 56,902 5,217 
ore: sacar uty SERCO vaccaneaundecawanesees 1,104 58,958 5,324 











Number of Vessexs with the Amount of their TONNAGE, &c. that entered InwaRps and 
cleared Ourwarps, in the Ports of IRELAND, fromor to all Parts of the World, in the 
Three Years ending the 5th January 1809, 




































































INWARDS. 
a : —% 
IRISH. | BRITISH. | FOREIGN. 
i{ 
: SHIPS. | TONS. | MEN. I SHIPS. | TONS. | MEN. | suups. | TONS. | MEN. 
Years ending 5th January } | 
et ae a SOD co. = = =p ae 102,163)7 049 || 6,687 | 630,368 |36,818|]/ 498 [80,001] 5,055 
cos = + 1808 + = = = | 1,503 '107,733)7, 231 | 6,836 | 652,946 |36,539|| 461 |78,533| 4,674 
- - = - 1809 - - - = | 1,583 111,614 7,485!, 7,189 | 696,403 38,426]/ 159 125,356! 1,580 
OUTWARDS. 
Years ending 5th January 
Pi ee a) ||); ake ee 353 | 97,102/6,754|| 5,888 | 574,688 132,441/[ 522 (83,048 | 5,139 
o = = eh I808i <= = = i320 97,856|0,797 || 6,294 | 615,702 34,631 418 |72,662/ 4,130 
~ 2 + + 1809 = = - = | 1,405 [108,435!7,227 || 6,473 | 641,157 ]35,715]] 163 127,856} 1,591 
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V.—PUBLIC EXPENDITURE. 





I. For Interest on the Funded Debt of Ire- Le s. a. ae s @. ee sd, 
land, including Annuities for Lives 
and ‘Terms of Years; also 1 per 
Cent. for the Reduction of the 
Capital created by Loans since 1797, 
(A. 1& R)iccvaceussseeewecbanwewn 3,418,948 19 23 

For Charge of Management thereon.... ws « ‘ 12,869 0 1 
There was also applied towards the Re- 
duction of the National Debt, the 
Annuallesue Of. casses sest soso voce 67,635 8 4 





3,486,584 7 63 
Whereof was applied, towards the Re- 
duction of the National Debt........ | 1,053,030 13 112 





Total on account of Interest ...-. wee | 2,433,555 13 7 
Ditto, for Charge of Management .... 12,869 0 7 
Ditto, on account of the Reduction of the 

National Debt ....ccsccsscceccsces | 1,053,030 13 119 





- = « | 3,499,453 8 14 
If. Interest on Exchequer Bills (B.) ....- oo - = 8,287 13 5 


III. Issues for Purposes appointed by the 
Parliament of Ireland prior to the 








Union, &c. (C.) seer oaaseeaseees - ~ - = » = 444,230 19 5 
IV. Issues from Appropriated Funds for 
Local Purposes (D.)  .esceneesene = a 5 - - - 20,595 17 8} 
Civil Listsccs coed ccccccesccaccece =. & s 144,281 7 1 
HF. CPR cass ceed ccvsccnsgeosvees . « -* 88,044 9 11 
Other Permanent Charges (E.) ..-. =) ue " 213,115 6 3 
445,441 3 3 
VI. Payments inAnticipation of Exchequer é 
Receipts, viz. 
Bounties @eesstessesastestsouseees - - - 134,401 8 0 
Militia, Army of Reserve, Deserters 
Warrants, &¢.(F.1 8&2.) eecceee| - = = 104,133 11 103 
238,534 19 10% 
VII. Ordnance (G.) ...-. aeisienbeebeteves 2 i zs - - - 600,417 8 1 


WII. Army.—Ordinary Services ; viz. 
Regulars, Militia, and Volunteer’ 








TE cha dnecntes caStuvsivence « ‘ - | 2,433,778 0 11 
Barracks 2... ccccceccccccccvsesss 2 = Z 381,364 13 83 
Staff Officers and Officers of Garrisons be s 70,335 15 4 
Half Pay Supernumerary, and retired 
GON ehnicindneteerestecstuesh «6 Clk 23,084 6 05 
Officers Widows .ccacccvccoccess 2 a e 5,850 18 104 
Royal Hospital Kilmainham ......6. I :. . 63,547 15 3% 
Public Offices, their Deputies, Clerks, 
and contingent Expences .....e«. Z es 9516 4 103 
Commissariat Establishment, (H.) ... eo Goutae 174,302 4 114 
3,161,780 0 0 
Extraordinary Services .scasecaneue < : - 360,091 1 114 
IX. Miscellaneous Services, (I.) .....+.-. . z £ - - - $39,232 0 9% 
Lastly, Vote of Credit, (K.)....--+6 " % a: - - - 418,230 7 10% 











9,536,295 0 7 
Er 
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PARL. ACCOUNTS.—IrELay D.—Public Expenditure. [1 


xlix] 


(A. 1.)}—Mowntes paid out of the Receipt of the Exchequer, in the Year ending the 5th Jan. 
1809, towards defraying the Charge of the Puptic FuNprep Desr of IRELAND. 








Interest and Annuities 
for Lives and Terms 
of Years, &c. 


Charge of 
Management. 








: bias ; £. s & £ a & 
Interest, &c. on the Funded Debt of Ireland .e..ceuscacs-oes 3,418,943 19 ¢ 12,869 0 7 


7) 











12,869 O "7 
: 3,431,817 19 9 
Annual Issue for the Reduction of the National Debt .csacae- 67,635 8 4 





£1 5,499,453 8 1 




















——— > = - ~ ee ~ - x 





(A. 2.)—Total Amount of the Sums actually received by the Commissioners for the Reduction 
of the Nationa Dest, in the Year ending 5th Jan. 1809. 


























In Great Britain. In Ireland. 
£. «wd &. © & 
Annual WssuC  wecscaecccnsceescemscensscasteccceuccncevens = ai és 67,635 4 
Expired Annuities ..... coco +=" %seccveescocsccesccas eer) a i - 2,250 0 0 
Appropriation of 1 per Cent. per Annum on Loans since 1797..] 534,093 19 4 150,798 9 5 
534,023 19 4 220,683 17 9 
interest on Debt of Ireland redecmed weccesesenccsencsessenee| 191,562 12 5 116.960 4 5% 
715,386 11 9] 337,644 2 28 
$37,644 2 2% 
1,053,050 13 114 




















(B.)— Interest on EXCHEQUER BILL, with the Payments made in the Year Srom the 5th Jan. 
1808 to 5th Jan. 1809. 





i a 

There remained Interest on Exchequer Bills unclaimed on 5th January 1808 ......s. 23 3 6 
Charge for § O8 £-200,000-—from 25th Dec, 1807 to 27th March 1808, when paid off 2,547 18 11 
elas 200,000—.ee.seee-eee DO. avers to 2ist July 1808 co..seseeece 5,739 14 6 
8,310 16 11 

Deduct Interest unclaimed on the 5th January 1809... cewececccnnccnsseccscnvesess 23 3 6 


Total Payments for Interest on Exchequer Bills, in the Year to the 5th January 1809 £. 38,287 13 5 








(C.)—Payments made in the Year ending 5th January 1809, for purposes appointed by the 
Parliament of IptLanv prior to the Union, Sc. 





eA s ad 


Te CTS ican ccc nnddanedvenvdniacdedpiikenneeneemaneans 477 0 O 
Discount on Prompt Payment of Loan Deposites, &C.  -2= sees seeeceneceas cher sees 43,753 19 5 
Principal of Exchequer Bills .000ceesccssccccesescocsvecccacscscccvescosceecccces 400,000 © © 








£. 444,230 19 5 
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(D.)— Payments made fron the Vu ps appropriated for local Purposes in IRELAND, from the 
5th Jan. 1808 to the 5th Jan, 1809. 








b. ve 
Linen and Hempen Manufacture 2.00 o-00 sec ccvecccs rece cceceneececteanccene 1,185 10 7 
LAV ARM ACIIBUION) «c(ceasoi tawbe cu nauissch ecsrwsesteadocee en cortnawaee™ pewettns es 2,600 0 0 
LM PTOVIND DUBIN os cec0cs velseeses coed elas binacnne ee deeawneeeeesen en senom emen 12,958 2 1 
fons of Courts Te TO CAR Ce OC 657 0 0 
Royal Exchange and Commercial Buildings ...ceescccccccenvecccccs cuss senseece 1,365 Bf 


Fish BOUNCY cicce'sens.<celese ccisepelcnse sees teed sviseececeresessereet see aceseesce 





(i.) —Payments in the Year lo the 5th Jan. 1809, under the several Heads of Civil Last, Pen- 
sions, and other Permanent Charges. 





“oT &. s. dl 
Arrear on Civil List onthe 5th January 1808 — oo.....2 20 ee 34,753 12 6 
Charge for Ditto, for One Year to the 25th December [805 .... 149,000 0 0 


af 179,753 


Deduct Arrear on the Sth January 1809 = wee cece ceeeeee cone 34,4 








Issucs to the Civil List in One Year to the Sih January 1809 .... - - . 144,281 7% 4 
Pensions ones - - ~ $8,044 9 11 


eRe ree ee ee PORTO EEE EHH TEEEE EHH Ee 


Other Permanent Charges; viz. 





PUDUCIMAIMANIES sunecicwsie cviec! ainsevGsor ose eeew wees aens 3,500 0 0 
PRUNC COAL VOFOE sv isinvcs sas tensions ©enerecenssdiceewessae 3,088 1 10 
APENY BASedte vc cs cyennwes oo 6 900s.cccceseweenewenaees 26,096 17 9 
TPORCE POORER! C cccswatpaciccnsasccense sous snes epost 15917 19 4 
Inspector General of Prisons g6neseled ser Webe ees ee es oo'ee 200 0 0 
Transportation Of Felons — secscrceccccccccccccccvcscoseces 5,154 12 9 
Fees on Auditing Treasury Accounts ee cece meee cc cect cons 2,620 12 45 


2,600. 0 O 

8,762 17 82 

112.445 18 of 
30,313 7% Od 
7830 3 6 


SOP OCEMOIUCE osc 025 siesicieecuseuioviowis wien emenesiecacneseninss 
Seerct Service ‘n detecting Treaconable Conspiracies .... 206. 
Annuities and Compensation Allowances tivaw aieueswanwees 
JUdZes AUAHIONAL SAATICENECEs odin s5505500:0050 seme siesswees 
Cantroverted Elections 2... cece cccs cece cess cose cece cccscees 


Commission Of Inquiry 2.0 ceaccccvcvecccesccvecccwccss cess | 1,015 0 0 
BOR MOUCAONS -\cc'swice ls singe meiy uae smen sess eeweresce awe 300 0 O 
LGttery BAPCNGES -sccecaecueetwn ns epee seeWebbiveeeseusneee 319 14 11 





213,115 6 9 


£] 44541 3 3 











F.1.)—Amount of Bounties paid out of the Public Revenuc, in the Vear ending the 5thJan. 
1800, being Payments in the Nature of Auticipation of Exchequer Receipt. 








CHsRARC BAOONCd) “er siswerseowewvasrenton cSaGn iene ea velo Oude ke aneeeeMeuweee 7,302 10 
Fishing Vessels ....... neh Meee GUeN anes Soa Wesonbiat ask temeenwal Gueraearawen 5,116 0 
BATK ATH PONGEA es aies:cscelewiW veins Ge Wrecien socom en fess cuieiwsima sissscitmelerasipsice 1,2: 


Ir sh Coals brought Coastways to Dublin 2... cece cccscccececcers esc cr nee ones 22 14 
Epis Cured isheBxpOned: s0:'s0seenasa py obewine oe Si eesernees bese ce biesave sens 63 19 
AUG RUA MDE NP ONC Coc ors ase eswierew'eslasinisins weiss Wo.00. sone wen 6blcn vine <ianre 38 1 2 


BistiMVONLCU <cciseidca pein wince epee WieW eae luie Wavela no cGies sain en aes tines a riseemenee 4,812 16 9f 
COM BAPONEE: <i o0esse0e dee ae sinis wlwipetares Gare n'eavie(ee ese rT roe cor re 13° 6 5 
Becland Pork Exporicd....... SWisielb ee siéw eee Sle ne Nm WN sielw Wwe eS bao eae ew ale eee 5,009 11 

Ti Distillers ......0.s000% Gh oneuibaia mn inaane iit sencdivetiian Saar 
Spirit Retailers .... 266 wsd 0 CuO CW S6 Sob e ENE. C pew. 163s ESCO Cee Cawaes os ¥0'e< veme 23 16 





£154,401 8 0 
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(KF, 2, — Amount @ ‘Payments lo the Miniria, Anwy of Reserve, Deserrers’ WARRANTS. 
> 
&c.inthe Year ended 5th January V8 309. 





Billiam cisiweducw ewe snc ite eass Vebadeewe ee Cewls See ees nas ea eee eRe een a 
Ailitiy OF RESCIVE:, occccnc ec eeicess cbigs eCeOSCeN soe then Cees ones eusedaasanguuaun 6,570 2 44 
Deserters Warrants ecseccesioes ene cee cele ce cn teat cece Cow wcccs ves cuseecce 1099 0 O 
Atiny Half pay, SC. sccccnge ce sacs ele ak Ge Nelda nid waceeeulale Mace cae w eemenmue ed 114 16 6% 
Fortification Compensation 2.0. ccecccccccceees secs sccccccssaces Wasasaeeadewoes 122 2-38 
Compensation to Revenue Collectors in licu of Feces on Licenses 2. ee ceee cece cree 697-2 











(G.)—Moncy paid to the Office of Onvnance, tn the Year to the 5th January 1809. 





f 1 
a. ‘. a. 
Payments to the Ordnance forthe Year 1805 incicscccuvdivassaccccencaveaciacese! (A0ne orinl 
More, for Services performed in the Year 1807, aud not provided for by Parliament 131,606 4 2 





600,417 8 1 





(11.)—Monies paid on Account of His Majesty's Dorces wm lieLann, wm the Year ending the 
5th January 1869. 





Pe ea | 
Resimente of the Bin@)<acccncd ve ccascduceecectconeendanaan Iganeeee 1h -al 





DRGk: inccniavnaenedeeaa a Tana 
WoluptGék CORDS: “cnccwcavanuwdtcclevenvvuncausasbeseceeunes Staumeer lkes 
Military: Hospitals ose secc cece cone cvs cocccedsecesccsecece 9,829 13. 2 
Royal Military INGtmaty  ccccicucticcscesteccssconansnssees 4,171 14 34 
Officiating and retired Chaplains cade gene seatemancdanene 1,335 12 6 
nes 1 24m 0 11 
BATACKS: <ccview eevee cveeteecetercecausenenbcendsecdedeceueetecenenqaaems 1,364 13 ¢3 
Staff Officers and Officers of Garrisons... os cecccccccencencs consccen sacs vce: cone 70,355 15 4 
Half Pay, Supernumerary, and reduced OfMCers se ee ance eens acne vee coneecee 23,054 6 O 
Officers Widows Rie adeW NT ERRROU ER eed ee Cateeauvinece dane cs a~ cade meat 5,850 18 Wg 
Royal Hospital, Kilmammbhamt ..... 0 cecrecseccescecous cocscertecnveswseess ieee 63,547 15° Sg 
Public Officers, their Deputies, Clerks, and contingent Lxpences eninveedmeay 9,516 4 1b 
Coniwisiariat Bétabhehime nt caw ccna dani cave cocvawecwocednseuncseaceseceeues 174,302 4 112 
3,161,780 0 O 
Extraordinary SCrvice — sane cnc cncccccsccet mene recs cass cecs cess cece soesees: 360,091 1 414 
&.| 3,521,871 1 112 














(I.)\—Payments in the Year ending 5th January 1809, for MiscyLuax Eovs SERVICES. 














Public Officers for several Services Oo We Cont cccecccrscesceceesucs ed eadelsems 2,230 0 O 
Public Hospitals and Schools 2.0. occ cece .ccccnce cece conc ccor cst cccccces reer 137,5 26 0 0 
Miscellaneous Services .ccccccr cove secs cccn sens cove secs sees cece ccetenes cece 116,727 19 6 
POUNC HOAtGs: % . carchca Goad vawccdewdaen sce cdaatens decane setae segaicaunaas 53,100 O 9 
Inland: NavigaiONne, .cencacsacien seasiqtian sasecsun anes aah 0 9nd aw wialite aka Maorins " 20,483 1 3 
Improving Howth Harbour, to complete £.10,000, granted by 45th Geo. 3c. Ma 6,000 O 0 

Repayment of Fines levied on Parishes for Deficiencies in their Proportion of Men 
for the Army of Reserve ..0.-ccccccsccncccvcccccccccscssccencceccoessce 3,160 0 0 
r 339,232 0 9 











(K.)—Payments from the Vore of Crepirt in the y car eading 5th Jan. 1809. 


Amount of Payments from the Vote of Credit eddchnetednieceadanvadene eeeaeseue FAO 
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VIL—PUBLIC FUNDED DEBT. 


PARL, ACCOUN'I'S.—Iretann.— Public funded Debt. 


flvi 











Pustic Funprp Der, as the same stood on the 5th January 189. 























British Currency: Irish Currency. 
x. Fe eo. 8 Oe 
DUNG TALC séwricceasuicssbasbeceueseabebecsesaeseesensns | OMiOeO}COe 2 14 
PAYABLE IN DUBLIN: 
abo o PeMCCNE Pet ANHUM) cinesweneccemipecewecenveciaeseles 6,680,972 17 1 
GAPE Cent per ANGUM sececcscicweneewwoekeccevicnscuens 227,600 0 0 
[SPENCER DOLARUGN) cccswersecsivewaeneseswevaee see 12,875,450 11 3 
PayaBLe 1nN Lonpon, 

6-5 pereatsper ANNUM casessmswoseceescceiceedsscuecews| 2;,900;000: 0 GF 25058;365. 16.18 
£.3 per Cent. Consolidated Annuities ....... bebweebEsiseeewses OC O ORS2 OS Tol (5°76 
wb.3' per Gent, Reduced Anniities sci csicceicciencose.cecec00s ees 16,028,750 O 0} 17,364,479 $ 4 
£.4 per Cent. Consolidated Annuities... .ccccaceccccpecceese| 93204,375 O Of 3,525,572 18 4 
£.5 per Cent. Consolidated Navy Annuitics ...-.cseseeeeees| 572,000 0 0} 619,666 13 4 

ANNUAL CHARGE. 
Axinualilinterest ccsswcicssesacwceseeewcasevscsesstoneceset L7000,00F 26" “2 
Annuities:on Lives or Terms of Years. ....ccscscscvccvaceeves 217,626 14 2 
Pursuant to Act of 37Gco. 3. for Redemption of Debt then 

CXNUNS 4 occdes ose abe eecce wee ibs oe hanene re enoses 69,885 8 4 
By Acts providing 1 per Cent. for Redemption of Debts created 

SINCE ANI) — saind cing ssealsinhelewwsie'eee aca yo=ehagemsiccies'e 710,477 19 4! Total Principal 
Totalof AnnugbEXpences. cscscctossceseessccuvecevensvecs| 0)009,09) ~8 -O) 96110856 15.10 











An Account of the Progress made inthe Repvuction of the PuBiic FuNpED Desr of Irt- 
LAND, to the 5th of January 1809. 





L. ee 

Stock Redeemed by Sinking Fund ..c.cccccun susveccscccccnscesencesevsccecre 2,995,408 1 § 

Patel Baie Pai cniceivonscwcsscme oo aSierbeeweste no eu becn ceccnrenececan weneemae 2,400,000 & 9 
Sums Annually applicable in Ireland to the Repuction of the Nationa Dest. 

Annual Income of Loans epaseies Cocca ews icvitGualstesasuncoboseyeeees PISMO Ab 1 

Asnual Tntercit: 60 SOCK ROACEMNEG seisieccscpestbcticcunsaseocwese ns wees E28;0652 © 1 





At the Establishment of the Sinking Fund, £.100,000 per Annum was granted for the then existing 
Debts ;—.£ 32,364. lls. 8d. of which was appropriated to the Reduction of the Money borrowed for 
Ireland, by the government of Great Britain, in the year 1797; and £ 67,636. 8s. 4d with £.2,250 
per Annum expired Annuities, which fell in afterwards, to Remainder of the Debt due by Ireland, prior 
to the year 1797, witheut any Reference to the Amount. 


The Money borrowed for Ireland by the government of Great Britain is not included in the above 
Statement, being settled for in England by the Lords of the Treasury of Ireland, and can only be pro- 
cured from the Commissioners for Reducing the National Debt of England. 
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VIL—UNFUNDED DEBT. 





An Account of the UnrunveD Dest and Demanps OuTstTanbinG on the 5th Day of 
January 1809. 





LoaAN DEBENTURES. 


&. fo A 
Residue of Debentures bearing £.4 per Cent. Interest to the Year 
1788, provided for by the 27 and 28 Geo. ILI. but not claimed by 
the Proprietors; viz. 
Old Loan cocccone rene cece ccs cues cacs cues sacccacs cece sesccees 275 0-0 
Loan by Lottery 1780 ...... dd bumecacedusdea dadc'tudsassuehasions « 1,220 0 0 
Loan by Lottery 1781 wancscceccccscevcesecnce Seavdanecosecees 730 0 O 
—rennmm (a) 2,295 0 0 
EXCHFQuUER BILts, 
Outstanding Exchequer Bills, provided for by several Acts of Par- 
liament, but not claimed by the Proprietors 
Payable 24 June 1783 .cecceccccccccccccnccccccenccsentensenne 8 6 8 
© 2 = = Ditt0 1790 oo. coe cee ce ce cece cece cece secs cnac cece 50 0 0 
os = =? <BIUO TIGL coccenas ccncobnecunteomanne POPC COPEL 100 0 O 
- - - -Ditto 1795 ......- Be PE Cerceere ecole tector a 300 0 O 
© = © = DittO 1801 ios ene cece cw we cence ene snan ence swnncces 50 0 0 
~ = = =Ditto 1803 ric ivee cece ence enc cceeceesenes vkandone 180 0 O 
os (a) 658 6 8 





Exchequer Bills not in course of Payment ti!l after the 5th January 
1809, by 48 Geo. 3.c¢. 112.—Payableon or before 4h January 
1810. (€.500,000 Brit sh) ...ccccescc-cocccscccccece cece cues coes cecccecesce(b) 541,666 
LotTTEeRY PRIZES: 
Outstanding Lottery Prizes of the several Lotteries from 1782 to 1801.......+-.-s00= (a)26,197 0 O 


_ 
wo 
> 





ROAM cocccecsrcskcuatomes 8 OC 








(a) Provision has been made for these Sums by several Acts of Parliament. 
(b) To be provided for. 








VIIL—DISPOSITION OF GRANTS. 





An Account, shewing how the Montes granted for the Service of the Year 1808, have been 
disposed of ; so far as relates to IRELAND. 











SERVICES. SUMS Granted. sHaen valid cabbiindia 
FORCES. £. 8 dd. £ 8. a £. s a 


Army, including Pay, Clothing, Agency, and 
the annual Allowances to Feld Officers, 
Captains, and Riding Masters, the Extra 
Allowance for Farriery, &c. &c. and also 
certain Miscellaneous Charges on account 
of said Army, 1,385,057. 11. 6. British 
(part of 7,277,980. 7. 0.) 1.500,479 0 9 

Foreign Corps 70,911. 3. 10. Br. 

(part of 866,558. 7. 0.) - 76,920 9 1 














1,577,399 9 11 | 1,957,442 11 2] 319,956 18 9 





lix] PARL. ACCOUNTS. —IreLan v.—Disposition of Grants. 








SUMS Gianted. SUMS Paid. REMAINS, 





Militia, including Contingencies and Aliow- 
ances to Non-commissioned Oijtlicers and 
private Men for small Beer, and while 
on a march, 646,408, 17. 6. Br, (part of 
SOBZBAD: WTO) severe eeneeeet ee 916,942 18 11 887,020 8 5 29,922 10 

Volunteer Corps 641,487. 0 0 Br. (part of 
LQOGASTAOO:) ccaccsoccccseastesel “Oemeas oO 0 273,978 1 4 420,966 

Gencral and Staff Officers, and Officers of the 
Hospitals, serving with the forces, and the 
Charge of His Majesty’s Garrisons, 69,512. 
1. 4. Br. (part of 433,404. 7. 9.) cece cece 79,295 13 1 10,953 15 4 4,958 

Full-Pay to Supcrnumerary Officcrs of His 
Majesty’s Land Forces, 778. 1. 9. Br. (part 
GEST981. 4.5) wesreseoexeros Perer 842 18 6 842 

The Principal Officers of several Public De- 
partments, their Deputies, Clerks, and 
Contingent Expences, 8,921. 14. 0. Br. 
(@art-Of 197,602. 155"6.)" ssisciectoesws 9,665 3 6 9,516 4 10 148 18 

Half-Pay to reduced Officers of Land Forces, 
26,267. 15. 3. Br. (part of 226,017. 15. 3.) 28,456 14 10 21,920 6 6 6,536 

Military Allowances to reduced Ofiiccrs of 
the Land Forces, 464. 13. 8. Br, _ o! 
LO A684: 38>) caeseensectccutoee 503 & 1 321 12 4 181 15 

In and Out Pensioners of the Royal Hos spit ‘al 
near Kilmainham, and Expences of said 
Hospital, 63,821. 5. 9. Br. (part of 434,410, 
CR) sicdccesicvegusavencerscecenserss SIP 

Pensions to Widows of Officers of the Land 
Forces, and Expences attending the samc 
6,000. Br. (part of 46,495. 10. 6.) —.... 6,500 0 0 5,850 18 10 649 

Retired and Officiating Chaplains of His Ma- 
jesty’s es 2,852. 5. 3. Br. (part of 
18,852. 3.) onan cere rman esserenseees 3,089 19 90 © 1,355 12 6 1,754 

General Fates? Expences of His Majesty’s 
Forces, in Ireland, including Med:caments, 
for General and Regimental Hospitals, and 
the Charge of the Royal Miltary Infirmary, 
Dublin, for Sick and Weunded Soldiers, 
18,676. & 9. Br. ‘part of 118,676. 8. 9.). 20:232 16 1 14,001 7 5 6,231 

Barrack eomaanak in Ireland 442,262. 13. 
5. cnpminmimuniweumenm=n Beek! TAS Wises 

Commissariat Fstablishment in Ireland, and 
extra Forage for the Cavalry 190,253. 7. 4.] 206,107 16 3 174,302 4 11 31,805 11 

Extraordinary Service of the Army in Ireland 
500,000 Bresecccocssccreccccccecaccses-| 241,666 13 4 | 360,091 1 11 181,575 1 


=I 
So 
— 
= 


4 6 63,547 15 3 5,591 19 


~ 
ie 0) 


97,7153 


ORDNANCE. 


Office of Ordnance in Ireland, forthe Year 
1808 (432,748. 15. 11.) secccecccsecseee| 468,811 
More for defraying the Expence of Services 
performed in the Year 1807 and not provi- 
ded for by Parliament (121,482. 13. 1. Br.}} 151,606 


Les) 
ioc 
— 


468,811 3 11 


cs 
wo 


131,606 4 2 


Puscic Orricers for several SERVICES. 


S. Moore, csq.Acc.Gen. for his extraordinary 
Trouble and Expence in preparing and 
stating the Public Accounts of Ireland, 
laid before Parliament in 1808 =... cone 340 0 O 340 0 0 

J.Smart, esq. Dep. Acc. Gen. for ditto .... 240 0 0 240 0 O 

P. Le Bas, esq. Examinator of Corn Bounties, 
for keeping the Accounts in said Office .. 200 0 0 200 0 0 

R. Marshall, esq. Inspector Gen. of Imports 
and Exports, for preparing the Accounts of 
the Imports and Exports of Ireland, for 
Parliament, for Two years, ending the 5th 
Jan. 1808 wee ee eeeeetvee ee ee eet eaee seas 500 0 0 500 0 0 














w 
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H. B. Hautenville, esq. First Clerk in the 
Office of the Inspecior General of Imports 
and Exports of Ireland, for preparing Ac- 
counts for Parliament 

Geo. Hatton, esq. Examinator of E xcise, for 
preparing Accounts for Parliament its 

Sam. Hood, esq. Assistant Examiner of Ex- 
cise, for preparing Accounts for Parliament 

Tho. Haffield, Clerk in the Office ofthe Au 
ditor of the Exchequer, for preparing Ac- 
counts for Parliament 


eerste tenes sane 


MiscELLANEOUS Servicess from 5th Jan. 
1808 to 5th Jan. 1809. 
pe Of Civil Buildings casceccaceasece 
Expence of printing 250 Copies of the Acts of 
the 48th Yee ir of His pres sent Majesty .... 
Charge of Printing, ‘Stationary, and other 
Disbursements for the Chief and Under 
Secretarics Oifice and Apartments, and 
other Public Offices, in Dublin Castle, &c. 
and for Riding Charges and other Expences 
of the Deputy Pursuivants, and extra Mes 
sengers attending the said Offices...-.... 
Expence of apprehending Public Offenders 
iN fveland .ceccocessescnveceee <eewecas 
Support of the Non. conforming linisters in 
GIANG ocsidwas vedecens vandesecdwsseswe 
Expence of Pratique, inthe Port of Dublin . 
Charge of Clothing the Battle-Axe-Guards, 
for Eighteen Months, commencing Ist Dec. 
1800 ccwccncs ence cacccccs fens cuesccce 
Towards the Expence of building a Pier at 
the North Side of Howth, for the Accom- 
modation of His Majesty's Packets be- 
tween Dublin and Holyhead, and for keep 
ing them afloat at all timcs of the tide .... 
To enable the Chief Secretary of the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland to refund the Lke 
Sum paid into his Office for Wool Licences, 
swcethe Sth, Jan 's0k csccenecenes<ces 
Expence of publishing Proclamations and Ad 
vertisements in the Dublin Gazette and 
other News. papers in Ircland........ er 
Expence of Criminal Prosecutions and other’ 
Law Expences in Ireland = ..accecerons 
Expenditure at His Majesty’s Gold Mine at 
Croaghan in the County of Wicklow .... 
For Reimbursing the Accountant General of 
the Court of Chancery in Ireland Arrears 
of Annual Allowances to Clerks in hi: 
OMCO: raven cu casecacucaevcsresss oune 
For repaying ‘to Edward Kent, esq. the 
Monies paid into the Treasury ‘of Ireland 
by him in his OWN WIONG — waneewneee 
For paying the Salaries of the Lotiery Offices 
NON, sciacinna ache upiamahiienmdbicadinn 
oe of Incidents ot the Treasury of Ire. 
ANG: ‘wmaicionwe/eein 


Pustic Boarps: from Sth Jan. 1808 to 5th 
Jan. 1809, 
The Trustees of the Linen and Hempen Ma. 


nufactures, for ONC YCar ann seercenccnns 
Expences of the F arming Society of Ireland... 








SUMS Gran ed, 
&. and 
400 O OU 
200 0 O 
150 O O 
200 0 O 
25,000 0 0 
1,200 0 0 
22,018 0 0 
2,500 0 0 
9,429 18 O 
1,047 10 2 
740 0 0 
10,000 O O 
1,250 13 10 
10,500 0 0 
25,000 O 0 
997 0 0 
475 0 O 
52 & O 
4,434 O 0 
6,000 0 0 
21,600 0 0 
5,000 0 Q 





' 


SU MS Paid. 


REMAINS, 





Zt. 


400 
200 


150 


200 


25,000 


1,200 


22,018 
1,938 
9,429 


1,047 


740 


6,185 


1,250 


? 
10,499 


25,000 


997 


21,600 
5,000 


é 


18 
10 


or 


0 
0 


0 


© 


0 


) 


0 





0} 


a s. ad. 
561 17 2 
3,814 8 § 
0 4 6 
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The Dublin Society, for promoting Husban- 
dry and other useful Artsin Ireland... 
Expences of the Cork Institution .....ee- 
The Commissioners for making wide and 
convenient Streets in the City of Dublin ... 
The Board of First Fruits; for building new 
Churches and re-building Old Churches, 
and building Glebe Houses in such Manner 
as said Board shallthink fit ...sescesess 


Pusxiic Hosprtars and Senoots: from 5th 
Jan. 1808 to 5th 1809. 

For defraying the Charge of the Incorporated 
Society in Dublin, for promoting English 
Protestant Schools in Ireland .....cceence 

Expence of the Foundling Hospital in Dublin 

Charge of the Hibernian Marine Society in 
RDA cccinwed apeciysns shinee sas eeu ewes 


Expence of the Hibernian School for Soldiers | 


Children cecvcccoscns cocvonseceqecece 
Charge of the Female Orp:.an House near 
Dublin... .e-cnccccccccccenccens cocsence 
Expences which may be incurred by the 
Association for discountenancing Vice, 
and promoting the Knowledge and Practice 
of the Christian Religion 2.0. cece cece v00e 
Towards supporting the Westmoreland Lock 
Hospital in Dublin .ccccecccewercccccns 
Charge of supporting the House of Industy 
and Penitentiary in Dublin .... cescseee 
Expence of Maintaining Eighty Patients in 
the House of Recovery and Fever Hospital 
in Cork Street Dublin sce. csescecccces 
Expence of the Lying-in Hospital in Dublin. 
For completing the Buildings at Stephen’s 
Green for the Royal College of Surgeons 
in ineland:..sigs%ees vans cracerns sseceses 
Charge of the Office of the Commissioners of 
Charitable Donations and Bequests... 
For finishing the Repairs of Doctor Steven’s 
Hospitaland defraying Expences thereof 
For erecting Buildings at Sir Patrick Dunn’s 
Clinical Hospital ...... o svecewwccecse 
Charge of the Roman Catholic Seminary in 


SICIONG . cesascwsdecccunenaesensseasanes 














gf. 





SUMS Granted. SUMS Paid. REMAINS, 
ee: eta f. s. d. f. aa 
10000 0 O 10,000 0 © 
2,000 0 0 2,000 0 0 
4,500 0 0 4,500 0 0 
10,000 0 0} 10,000 0 0 
23,103 0 0} 23,103 0 0 
22,500 o| 22,500 0 0 
2896 0 0 2.896 0 0 
14,958 0 0 14,958 0 0 
3,758 0 O 3,758 0 0 
1,926 0 0 1,926 0 0 
11,786 0 0 11,786 0 0 
28,797 0 0| 28,797 0 0 
4,122 0 O 4,122 0 0 
2668 0 0 2668 0 0 
5,300 0 0 5,300 0 0 
600 0 0 600 0 0 
1,824 0 O 1,824 0 0 
4,038 0 0 4,038 0 0 
9,250 0 0 9,250 0 0 
5,544,281 12 9 7 


4 | 4,431,872 





| 1,112,409 2 9 





END OF THE FINANCE ACCOUNTS FOR 1809. 













































































[Ixiv ixv] PARL. ACCOUNTS.—Exemptions from Property Tar. [Ixvi 
ates Amount of all Lxemrrions granted to ForeriGNenrs, zn respect of the Duty in the various 
Funps of Great Britain, and on the Divipenpvs of the East India and South Sea Com- 
5 panies ; under The Puorerty Tax; Sor the Year ending 10th October 1808. 
STOCK or ANNUITIES. DIVIDEND. DUTY. 
For the Quartcr ending January 1808. £. s. d. L£. Se 
S per Cent, Consolidated Annuities. aes i hw Us ea cS a 179,721 6 3 17,971 11 O 
5 per Cent. Navy AMO UiHtlCS iia cccccagacc cs'cnncccoesecets a 6,365 11 2 655 17 1 
East India StocK = wenccncgenncccncegecces o ccee cocsccescecs 23,446 3 O 2.341 6 8 
South Sca Stock — seeeeee (ati dnegeaniapeenerininsagnye 19,770 18 4 1,976 17 10 
RHaE GEG AUUIMG@G RTOL $$ caltadccus sceausdneeaveddesmeadens 2,345 17 5 234 10 9 
3 per Cent, Imperial Annuities .....eeesens cece cesseaecons 1,186 3 6 118 12 1 
3 perCent. Annuities 1726 wecccecccencccesconcsccscanscece 1,248 7 5 12415 2 
Imperial Annuities 200 .eeeceesewce cence cccenvencenscneseecs 617 3 6 62 14 4 
High POnUNG AOMIMNCE 5 cvanstapvansassoemcennddemedes cups 969 8 0 96 16 6 
Exchequer Annuiti€S .o00 cccccres cpnecccececccacccecs cove 533 17 6 53 7 9 
Short Annuities Peet eran eeeeemraesens Seenrawaneeessessenae 1,027 16 6 102 14 9 
Rew Soutly Sep ABOGies: case seraveerceseacnccsasdsusanae 7,852 2 §& "05 @O 7 
245,054 15 3 24,504 4 6 
For the Quarter ending April 1808, 
Sper Cent. Reduced Annuitics .csccececcncseccccnccssscess 33,775 15 8 537t & 3 
4 per Cent. Rengotidated AGUUUICS~ csoccsnsnvensdacnvesanes 16,915 16 9 1,691 811 
Old South:Sea:AnovGities caccoccsccdvaccoccecenesscansence 7,656 4 11 5 10. 2 
Long Annuities. -sesccasseeess-e coescacesace cece eccccres 3,227 16 11 322 10 11 
5 per Cent, Annuities 1797 cacccenccacccenscacccenesncscese 952 6 7 95 1 2 
5 per-Cent. Irish Annuities .oncceesceecsen concccaccnnsenns 1,954 5 0 195 8 6 
Bish) ARDUINCE.< csuncacdaos ccascusn casa cnnseuasesbseunannoe 165 10 4 1610 9 
Exchequer Annuiti€s. 2... ccancevcccacconcranscparnencvens 22 5 8 2 + 2 
64,670 1 10 6,465 17 8 
as 
For the Quarter-ending July 1308. 
Sper Cent. Consolidated Annuities Sree erat ttt en eeaw eases 175,726 1% 2 17,571 16 § 
5 per Cent. Navy Annuities 2.0. scavceccccnccroccene eauacaan 5,901 7 2 589 17 1 
Bat Midia SOCK con's come gnnededsccascdudaved?sé ocunceses 22,911 7 4 2,290 16 6 
SUM SEAGWOCI cviciwcs tc cancceudscqcencdvandGche cenceous 19,678 15 10 1,967 12 11 
South Sea Annuities 1751 weacseneen iccuekdmaskadcimedadde 2,333. 2&2 5 233... 3... 
3 per Cent. Imperial Annuitics .....ccecenc sees cen cewecses 808 Il 6 8017 0 
3 per Cent. Annuities 1726.,..<cacaccepeopecappocceppenscase 1,223 2 5 122 5 9 
Imperial Annuities =... .2.---- wa hcccecnonsvaceosapecscens 601 16 5 60 3 7 
Teh Tomine Amowities.. o. veancees vescsnesceneseenceoncee 7 6,756 12 4 675 11 8 
EXCKEQUCE ANNUINGS  coneccacepsceusepcamereespaceneecnes 1,070 O 0 107 O O 
SOW SOUL SCAADNUNICS concise ccisnes oe deippageuanocaseoas 7,488 18 3 148 15 9 
ve 244,499 10 10 24,448 0 2 
y 
. For the Quarter ending October 1808. 
$ per Cent: Reduced Annuities .o..senecenccencessnceasceee 31,305.15 9 3,130 3 4 
4 per Cent. Consolidated Annuities ....cccsesecersscenssnes 16,017 6 3 1,601 11 1 
Old South Sea Annuities so sennescnncenccececunssansouns 7,433 5 3 143 4 8 
Long Annuities acoccccccnccccncucccccsccascossccsecece 2,654 17 8 265. 9 3 
5 per Cent, Annuities 1797 0s censcnscccasconscesssanseses 856 9. 2 85 1 2 
5 per Cent. [rish Annuities PTIVTTIOL Eee eee 1,899 La 189 18 6 
Dish Aunuities, <cpepaciehcpencancnappenpicespepescaeweuns 165 10 4% 1610 9 
60,332 9 5 6052 7 3 
SP 
Total Amount of Exemptions on Dividends in each Quarter, 
fi a @ 
January 1808. ..ccepeceeee 24504 4 6 & au @ 
SA. umn ae oS 61,450 10 1 
; pe ctmnmonm, ae © = 
October ea macnet ene eene 6,032 79 
€ = = 
Vou, XIV. Appendia, (£) 
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PARL. ACCOUNTS,.— Bank Notes in Circulation. 
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[ —— == = 


An Account of the Novvs of the Bank of Enaiannd in Circulation, including Bank Post 


—— 


Bins, from the ist Feb, 1808 to 1st Feb. 1809; distinguishing the Amount mn Circula- 


tion in cach Quarter, and the Amount of those under the Value of 


Five Pounds. 





oe em ee a ee 


Notes of Five Pounds each, and upwards, including 
Bank Post Bills payable Seven Days alter Sight. 


1808. May 1 cecccece 13,429,640. 

August 1 oescewce = 13,521,580. 

November 1) ..eecc0e = 13,255,460, 

1809. February 1 ......6. 15,226,860. 
——————— = ——— 





An Account of the 


Notes of the Bank of IRELAND in Circulation, 





Notes of £2 and £1 each. 


1808, May 1: ecccococe 4,062,260, 
August 1 weccoece &%123,290, 
November 1 wcccccce % 211,710, 

1809. February 1 weeeeeee 4,353,200, 


— a Sn an ae 


— 


Jrom the ist Feb. 1808 





tu ist Feb. 1809, including Bank Pos Brits; Distinguishing the Amount in Corcula- 
tion in each Quarter, and the Amount of those under the Value of Five Pounds. 





Value of £.5. and upwards 
Ditto below Five Pounds 


Ist May 1808 


Value of £.5. and upwards 
Nitto below Five Pounds 


Ist August 1808 


Value of £.5.and upwards 


annem weies was MBaNE ODOUR eeN Wee Nee Neaeweek Lao ueetOOl TE 


POPC UU RCM EUCUPEPCO SE EE Cee eee ee 


Ditto below Five Pounds: sevccecscocecunc conv veseseec verocevcensecceoscsesene 


Bs 


851,252 17 3 


aa nent 


of, 2,825,933 15 8 








wc os open bbws pe becebeveeecesevonccees concocesvecs 1,995,734 10°93 


908,443 14 0 





sWUV MAW UE ieieu Well een eusseouneectenen*Ee. Sones IOs wnre 





2,072,945 11 
924,895 3 6 





Ist November 1808 .cccceceeecsccescncccsececccesssseeel 2,997,840 14 Bh 


Value of £.5, and upwards 
Ditto below Five Pounds 


Ist February 1809 ,ccccucercncvccccnevvansccusecssvanseces 


TREMP EP EOP UCU CUSOCUSE TST eee eee 








2,120,302 5 6 


952,153 14 3 





3.072.515 19 9 














LIST OF PUBLIC ACTS, 


Passed in the Third Session of the Fourth Parliament of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and [reland—49th of George I11. 








Car. 1. An act for continuing to his majesty 
certain duties on Malt, Sugar, ‘Tobacco, and 
Soni, in Great Britain; and on Pensions, 
Offices, and Personal Estates in England ; 
for the service of the year 1809. 

2. Anact for raising the sum of 10,500,000/. 
by Exchequer Bills, for the service of Great 
Hritain, for the year 1809. 

3. An act for ra sing the sum of 1,500,000/. 
by Exchequer Buiis, for the service of Great 
Britain, for the year 1809. 

4. An act to allow a certain proportion of the 
Militia of Great Britain, to enlist voluntarily 
into the Regular Forces. 

5. Av act to allow a certain proportion of the 
Militia in Irclind voluntarily to enlist into 
his majesty’s Regular Forces. 

6. Av act tor the Rehef of Pusoners in Custody 
for Non-payment of Money pursuant to 
orders of Courts of Equity, 





7. Anact to prohibit the Distillation of Spirits 
from Corn or Grain, in the United King- 
dom, for a limited tine. 

8. An act to suspend the [mportation of Bri- 
tish or Lrish made Spirits into Great Britain 
or Treland respecuvely, until the 1st of June 
1809. 

9. An act to grant Bounties on the Importa- 
tion of Flax Seed into Ireland from Great 
Britain, until the 8th day of April 1809; 
and to amend the Laws for the Regulation 
of the Linen Manutacture in [reland, so far 
as relates to importers of Flax Seed. 

10. Anact tocontinue so much of anact of the 
47th year of his present majesty, as allowea 
Bounty upon double retined Sugar exported, 
until the 25th of March 1811; and so much 
of the same act as allows a bounty on Raw 
Sugar exported, until the 25th of March 
4810. ; 





XVili 
—— 
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Ixix] LIST OF PUBLIC ACT§ PASSED 49 GEO, III. fixx 


11. An act for further continuing, until the } 21. An act for granting Annuities to discharge 


asth of March 1810, certain Bounties 
and Drawbacks on the Exportation of Sugar 
from Great Britain ; and for suspending the 
Countervailing Duties and Bounties on Sugar 


when the Duties imposed by an act of the | 


46th year of his present majesty shall be 
suspended, 
1%, An act for punishing Matiny and Deser- 


tion; and for the better payment of the | 


Amny and their Quarters. 

13, An act for the more eifectually preventing 
the Forging of Bank Notes, Bank Bills of Ex- 
change, and Bank Post Bills, and the Nego- 
ciation of forged and counterfeited Bank 
Notes, Bank Bills of Exchange,and Bank Post 
Bills, of the Governor and Company of the 
Bank of Ireland. 

14, An act for repealing an act of the Parlia- 


ment of Scotland, relative to Child Murder; | 


and for making other Provisions in leu there- 
of, 

45. An act to indemnify such persons in the 
United Kingdom as have omitted to qualily 
themselves for Offices and Employments, 
and for extending the Times limited for those 
purposes respectively, until the 25th of 
March 1810; and to permit such persons 
in Great Biitain as have omitted to make and 
file Allidavits of the Execution of Lluden- 
tures of Clerks to Attornies and Solicitors, 
tomake and tle the same on or before the 
Ist day of Hilary Term 1610. 

26. An act to allow the Importation of 
Kum and other Spirits, from the island of 
Bermuda into the province of Lower Cana- 
da, without payment of Duty, on the same 
terms and conditions as such Lmportation 
may be made directly from his majesty’s 
Sugar Colonies io the West Indies. 

17. An act to authorize his majesty, during the 
present War, to make Regulations respecting 
the Trade and Commerce to and from the 
Cape of Good Lope, 

18, An act for continuing until the 25th day 
of March 1814, several acts for the free 
Importation of Cocbineal and Indigo; and 
until the 25th of March 1819, an act of the 
A(ith year of his present majesty, to permit 
the exportation of Wool from the British 

_ Plantations in America. 

19, An act for the Regulation of his majesty’s 
Royal Marine Farces while on shore. 

20, An act to make perpetual several Laws re- 
lating to the Encouragement of the Silk Manu- 
factures; to the allowing the Importation of 
Rape Seed, and other Seeds used forextracting 
Oil, whenever the prices of middling British 
Rape Seed shall be above a certain limit; 
to the encouraging the growth of Coffee in 
his majesty’s Plantations in America; and 
for amending and making perpetual several 
Laws relating to the preventing the clandes- 
tine running of pent and the danger of 
Infection thereby ; and to the allowing the 
Importation of Seal Skins cured with Foreign 
Salt free of Duty. 


certain Exchequer Bills. 

/ 22. An act for allowing the Importation and 
Exportation of certain goods and «oummodi- 
tics into and from the port of Falmouth in 
the island of Jamaica, 

23. An act for further continuing until the 
25th of March 1810, an act made in the 
39th year of his present majesty, for prohibit- 
ing the Exportation from aud permitung the 
Iinportation to Great Batain of Corn; and 
for allowing the Importation of other articles 
of provision without payment of Duty. 

24. Av act lor charging with Duty Spent Wash, 
re-distilled in Great Britain, 

25. An act to permit, until the 25th of March 
1811, the Limportation of ‘Tobacco into 
Great Britain, trom any ; Jace whatever. 

26. An act for allowing until the 25th of March 
1810, the Importation of certain Fish from 
parts of the coast of his majesty’s North 
American colonies; and for granting a Boun- 
ty thereon, 

27. An act for establishing Courts of Judica- 
ture inthe iskind of Newfoundland and the 
islands adjacent ; and for re-annexing part 
of the coast of Labrador and the islands 
lying on the said coast to the government of 
Newfoundland. 

28. Anact to enable the Clerks of the King’s 
Coroner and Attorney in the Court of King’s 
Bench to be admitted as Attornics. 

29. An act for the Appropriation of 20,0002. 
out of the Consolidated Fund of Ireland, 
toward the Encouragement of the saving 
of Flax Seed for sowing im Ireland. 

$0. An act tocontinue until the 25th of March 
1810, certain acts for regulating the Uraw- 
backs and Bounties on the Exportation of 
Sugar from Treland, and for warehousing in 
Ireland, Rum or Spirits of the British Sugar 
Plantations. 

21. Auact to continue until the 25th day of 
March 1810, an act of the 41st year of his 
present majesty, for prohibiting the Ex porta- 
tion from freland, and for permitting the 
Importation into Treland, Duty free, of 
Corn, and other provisions, 

32. An act for continuing and making per- 
petual several Dutics of 1s, 6d, repealed by 
an act of the last session of parliament, 
on Oilices and Enployments of profit, and 
on Annuities, Peusions and Stipends, and 
thereby granted for one year to the 25th of 
March 1809. 

83. An actto grant an Excise Duty on Spirits 
made or distilled from Sugar in Ireland, 
durivg the prohibition of Distillation frora 
Corn or Grain there, in leu of the Excise 
Duty now chargeable thereon, and to allow 
a Drawback on the Export thereof to foreign 
parts. 

34. An act to permit the Registry at Malta of 
Ships taken as prize. : 

35. An act for the more convenient pay- 
ment of Pensions te Widows of Others of 
the Navy. 
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86. An act to amend an act made in:the 45th 
year of his present majesty, for amending 
and rendering more effectual anact of the 
parliament of Ireland, for erecting and 
establishing public Infirmaries or Hospitals. 

$7. An act for increasing the Rates of Sub- 
sistence tu be paid to Inn-keepers and others 
on quartering Soldiers. 

$8. An act for further continuing until the 
25th of July 16141, an act made in the 33rd 
year ofhis present majesty, for rendering the 
payment of Creditors more equal and ex- 
peditieus in Scotland. 

39. ‘An act for making Compensation to the 
Proprietors of such Lands and Heredita- 
ments as have been purchased for better se- 
curing his majesty’s Docks, Ships, and Stores, 
at Portsmouth: and for extending the lines 
and works at Dover; in pursuance of an 
act made in the 46th year of his present 
majesty. 

40. An act to amend and render more effectual 
an act, passed in the last session of parlia- 
ment, forenabling his majesty to establish 
a permaneat Local Militia Force, under 
certain Restrictions, for the Defence of the 
Realm. 

41. Anact to amend an act made in the 48th 
year of his present majesty, to provide that 
British ships captured by ‘the enemy, ‘be- 
coming the property of British subjects, shall 
not be entitled to the privilege of British 
ships. 

42. An act for better regulating the public 
Records of Scotland. 

43. An act for regulating the mode in which 
the average price of Brown or Mascovado 
Sugar, exclusive of the Duty thereon, is to 
be ascertained under the provisions of an act 
passed in the 46th year of his present ma- 
jesty. 

A4. Anact to permit Goods brought in as Prize, 
and resiored by the Court of Admiralty, or 
which have been seized as Droits, and so re- 
stored, to be sold or transferred within this 
kingdom, without paying the Home Con- 
sumption Duty. 

45. An act for more conveniently paying of 
Allowances on the Coinpassionate List of 
the Navy, sndof Half pay to Officers of the 
Royal Marines, 

46. An act to authorize the principal Officers 
of the Customs in the British colonies and 
plantations in America and the West Indies, 
to examine Witnesses on Oath, 

47. An act to permit certain articles, the 
growth, production, or manufacture oi 
Europe, to be laden and shipped on board 
ships arriving with: British North American 

roduce, and Fish taken by settlers in fhe 
British North American colonies, at any 
port of Furope, in order to be experted to 
the principal ports in the British colonies 
and plantations in North America. 

43. An act to amend ard render more effec- 
tual an act, passed in the last’session of 
parliement, for enabling his majesty to esta- 
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blish a permanent Local Militia Force jn 
Scotland, under certain Restrictions, forthe 
Defence of the Realm. 

49. An act to authorize his majesty to permit, 
until the 25th of March 1812, any Goods 
and Commodities to be imported ito and 
exported from Nova Scotia and New Bruns- 
wick, in any Ship or Vessel whatsoever, 

50. An act to amend so much of an act made 
in the 37th year of his present majesty, for 
granting tu his majesty certain Stamp ‘Du- 
ties, as relates to the Limitation accordiig 
to which the Discount of Newspapers is re- 
gulated., 

51. Anact to continue until the 1st of August 
1810, and amend certaim acts for appoint. 
ing Commissioners to enquire into the Fees, 
Gratuities, Perquisites, and Emoluments re. 
ceived in several Public Offices in Ireland; 
to examine into any Abuses which may 
exist in the same, and into the mode of res 
ceiving, collecting, issuing, aud accounting 
for Public Money in Ireland. 

52. An act for raising the sum of 6,000,000/, 
by Exchequer Bilis, for the service of Great 
Britain, for the year 1809. 

53. An act for completing the Militia of Great 
Britain. 

54. An act for the Relief of certain Insolvent 
Debtors in Ireland. 

55. An act for rectifying Mistakes in the 
Names of the Commissioners appointed by 
anact of the last session of parliament for 
appointing Commissioners for carrying into 
execution an act of this session of parlia+ 
ment for granting to his majesty a Duty on 
Pensions and Offices in England, and an 
act, made in the 38th year of his present 
majesty, for granting an Aid to his Mas 

jesty by a Land Tax to he raised in Great 
Britain for the service of the year 1798, 
and for appointing other Commissioners to- 
gether with those named in the first men- 
tioned act, to put in execution an act of 
this session of parliament for continuing to 
his majesty ceriain Duties on Malt, Sugar, 
Vohbacco, and Snuff, in Great Britain, and 
on Pensions, Offices, and Personal Estates 
in England, for the service of the year 
1809, also the said act mode in the 88th 
year of his present majesty ; and for indem- 
nifying such personstas have acted as Com- 
missioners fur executine the said acts. 

56. An act for'compieting the Militia of Ire. 
and 

57. An act for improving the quality of Beer 
in Treland, by further preventing the use of 
unmatied Corn, or of any deleterious or une 
wholesome Ingredients therein, and for the 
better seciwing tle collection of the Malt 

Duties in Ereland. © 

58. An actto explain and render more effec- 
taal an act, passed in the parliament of 
freland in the 26th year of his present ma- 

jesty’s reign, for the Encouragement and 
Relief of Kriendly Socicties. 

59, An act to permis the Trade betwen 
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Great Britain and the United States of Ame- , 
rica to be carried on in Shipsor Vessels be- 
longing to the Inhabitants of the said States. | 

60. An act for allowing the importation frem- 
any Port in Europe or Africa, of goods or 
commodities the growth or produce of any 
country, until six months after the ratilica- 
tion of a definitive treaty of peace. 

61. An act for making Sugar and Coffee of 
Martinique and Mariegalante liable to duty 
on importation as Sugar and Coffee net of 
the British Plantations. 

62. An act to amend several acts fur the Pre- 
vention of Smuggling: for better securing 
the Duties on Coals, Culm, and Cinders ; 
and for permitting the exportation of Salt, 
Pepper, and Wine from Guernsey or Jersey 
to Sark, in small packages. 

63. An act for repealing the duties on the ma- 
terials used in making spread Window Glass 
and Crown Glass, and for granting other du- 
ties in lieu thereof, and for the better collec- 
tion of the said duties. 

64. An act toamend an act passed in the last 
session of parliament for enabling the com- 
missioners for the Reduction of the National 
Debi to grant Life Annuities. 

§5. An act for giving Jurisdiction to Justices 
of the Peace to hear and determine prosecu- 
tions for penalties incurred by any offence 
against the laws relating to the Revenue of 
Customs; and also requiring all Goods, 
customable and not exciseable, seized by 
any police or peace ofticer, to be brought to 
the Custom-House warehouse in London 
within a certain period. 

66. An act for the abolition of certain Toli- 
days, and for altering and extending the 
tine for keeping open the Chief Office of 
Excise. 

67. An act to amend an act passed in the 
46th year of his present majesty, for the re- 
demption and sale of the Land Tax, and to 
make further provision for exonerating small 
Livings and Charitable Institutions from the 
Land Tax. 

68. An act to explain and amend the Law of 
Bastardy, so far as relates to indemnitying 
parishes in respect thereof. 

69. An act to indemnity Persons who have in- 
advertently printed, published, or dispersed 
papers or books without a full description of 
the place of abode of the Printers thereof 
from penalties incurred under an act of the 
39th year of his majesty’s reign. 

70. An act to amend an act passed in the 48th 
year of his present majesty, to enable his 
majesty’s Postmaster-General of Ireland to 
purchase premises for the enlargement of the 
General Post-Office in the City of Dublin. 

71. An act for raising the sum of 14,600,000/. 
by way of Annuities. 

72. Anact to continue until the 25th of March 
1811, certain acts of the parliament of 
Treland, for the improvement of the City of 
Dublin, by making wide and convenient Pas- 
sages throvgh the same, and for regulating 





the Coal Trade thereof, and for other pur- 
poses. 

73, An act to grant to his majesty Duties upon 
Spirits made or distilled in Ireland, and 
upon British Spirits imported into Ireland, 
aud upon Licences to sell Spirituous Ti- 
quors in Ireland in quantities not less than 
two gallons. 

74. An act to.continue until the Sth day of 
July 1810 several acts for granting certain 
Rates and Duties, and fur allowing certain 
Drawbacks and Bounties on Goods, Wares, 
and Merchandize, imported into and ex- 
ported from Ireland. 

75. An act to provide for the better collection 
of the Duties and ‘Taxes on Carriages, Ser 
vants, Horses, and Dogs, in Ireland. 

76. An act for vesting in the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, by advice of the Privy Council, 
the power of prohibiting the exportation 
and carrying coastwise of Gunpowder, Salt- 
petre, Arme, Ammunition, and Naval Stores, 

77. An act to amend the several acts for se- 
curing the Duties on Paper made in Ireland. 

78. An act for raising the sum of 1,250,0001., 
by way of Annuities and Treasury Bills for 
the service of Ireland. 

79. An act for raising the sum of 500,0001., by 
Treasury Bills for the service of ireland for 
the year 1809. 

80. An act for allowing Dealers to roast their 
own Coffee on certain conditions. 

81. An act to amend several Laws of Excise 
relating to Paper, Silks, and Salt, and for 
authorizing the seizure of Utensils in cases 
where vessels used in Excise Manufactories 
are subject to Forfeiture. 

623. An act to amend several acts passed in the 
last and present sessions of parliament re- 
lating to the Local Militia. 

83. An act for the amendment of the laws now 
in force in Ireland, relative to persons enter- 
ing into Recognizances in Crirainal Cases, in 
custody under any fine, or under such recog- 
nizance. 

84. An act for amending the Irish Road Acts. 

85. An act for defraying, until the 25th day of 
March 1810, the Chorge of the Pay and 
Ciothing of the Militia of Ireland ; for hold- 
ing Courts Martial on serjeant-majors, ser- 
jeants, corporals, and drumumers, for offences 
committed during the time such militia shall 
not be embodied; and for making Allow. 
ances, in certain eases, to subalteri officers 
of the said militia during peace. 

86. An act to make Provision, in certain cases, 
for the wives and faynilics of ballotted men, 
substitutes, and volunteers, serving in the 
militia of Ireland. 

87. An act for defraying the Charge of the Pay 
and Clothing of the militia and local militia 
in Great Britain for the year 1809. 

88. An act for making Allowances, in certain 
cases, to subaltern officers of the militia in 
Great Britain, while disembodied. 

89. An act to revive and continue until the 
25th day of March 1810, and amend so mne 
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of an act made in the 39th and 40th year of 
his present majesty, as grants certain Allow- 
ances to adjutauts and serjeant-majors of 
the militia of England, disembodied under 
an act of the same session of parliament. 

90. An act for providing Relief for the Wives 
and Families of the Militia-men in Scotland, 
when called into actual service. 

91. An act to empower the Judges to try Civil 
Causes in their own counties in England. 

92. An act for charging the sum of 11,000,000/. 
raised for the service of Great Britain for 
the year 1809, and the sum of 7,932,100/. 
in Exchequer Bills, funded, pursuant to an 
act of this session of parliament, upon the 
duties granted to his majesty during the 
continuance of the preseut war, and for cer- 
tain periods after the ratification of a defi- 
nitive treaty of peace. 

93. An act to enable the commissioners of his 
majesty’s Treasury to issue Exchequer Bills, 
on the credit of such aids or supplies as have 
been or shall be granted by parliament for 
the service of Great Britain, for the year 
1809. 

94, An act for granting to his majesty a Sum 
of Money, to be raised by Lotteries. 

95. An act for further regulating the Constitu- 
tion of the Board of Commissioners for au- 
diting the Public Accounts. 

96. An act to provide for a durable Allowance 
of Superannuation to the Oificers of Excise, 
under certain restrictions, 

97. An act for empowering the Board of Ord- 
nance to exchange Lands at Purfleet, in the 
county of Essex, fur other lands im the said 
parish. 


98. An act for repealing the several Duties of 


Customs charveable in Great Britain, and 
for granting other duties in lieu thereof. 

99. An act to amend the several acts for the 
regulating and securing the collection of the 
Duties on Spirits distilled in Ireland, and for 
the regulating the sale of such liquors by re- 
tail. 

100. An act to amend the several acts fur se- 
curing the collection of the Duties on Auc- 
tions in Ireland. 

101. An act to regulate the Fees payable by 
persons charged with treason, felony, and 
all other offences, at assizes and quarter-ses- 
sions in Ireland; and for amending an act 
of the parliament of Ireland, made in the S6th 
year of his present majesty, relating there- 
to. 

102. An act to appoint commissioners to en- 
quire and examine, until the 1st day of Au- 
gust 1811, into the nature and extent of the 
several Bogs in Ireland, and tle practicabi- 
lity of draining and cultivating them, and the 
best means of effecting the same. 

103. An act to amend an act, made in the last 
session of parliament, for making Provision 
for the building and rebuilding of Churchies, 
Chapels, and Glebe Houses in Ireland. 

104, An act to amend several acts, made in 
the parliament of Ireland, for granting Liie 
Anuuities with Leneiit of survivorship. 
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105. An act to continue, until the 25th day of 
March 1810, an act of this present session 
of parliament, to suspend the importation 
of British or Irish made Spirits into Great . 
Britain or Ireland respectively. 

106. An act for allowing further Time for 
taking Goods out of Warehouse, and paying 
duties thereon. 

107. An act for the more effectual Recovery of 
Penalties and Forfeitures, incurred in the 
British colonies and plantations in America, 


108. An act to amend the several acts respect- 


ing the Payment of Wages and Prize-money, 
and Allotment of Wages, to persons serving 
in his majesty’s royal navy. 

109. An act to repeal several acts respecting 
the Woollen Manufacture; and to amend 
other acts relating to the said Manufacture; 
and for allowing persons employed in any 
branch of the Woollen Manufacture to set 
up trade in any place in Great Britain, 

110. An act to rectify a mistake in an act, 
made in this session of parliament, for con- 
tinuing and making perpetual several Duties 
of One Shilling and Six-pence on offices and 
employments. 

111. An act to continue, until the 25th day of 
March 1811, an act of the 45th year of his 
present majesty, for appointing Commission- 
ers to enquire into the public expenditure, 
and the conduct of the public business in the 
Military Departments therein mentioned. 

112. An act to amend an act, passed in the 
forty-fourth year of his present majesty, 
to provide for the Defence of the Realm, 
with respect to the purchase of lands and 
hereditaments for the public service. 

113. An act for better reguiating the office of 
Agent General for Volunteers and Local Mi- 
litia. 

114. Anact for enabling his majesty to raise the 
sum of 3,000,000/. for the service of Great 
Britain. 

115. An act for the Relief of certain Insolvent 
Debtors in England. 

116. An act to make further provision for the 
execution of the several acts relating to the 
revenucs, matters, and things, under the ma- 
nagement of the Commissioners of Customs 
and Port Duties, and of the Commissioners 
of Inland Excise end Taxes, in Ireland. 

117. An act for lowering the Duty of Excise 
on Coffee, of the growth of his majesty’s do- 
winions in Africa. : 

115. An act for better securing the Tudepend- 
ence and Purity of Parliament, by preventing 
the procuring or obtaining of Seats in Parlia- 
ment by corrupt practices. 

119. An act to give io the persons named by 
his majesty, pursuant to an act, passed mn 
the last session of parliament, intituled, ‘An 
Act concerning the Administration of Justice 
in Scotland, and concerning Appeals to tie 
House of Lords,’ further Time for making 
their Report or Reports. heh 

120. An act for amending and reducing into 
one act of parlinment the several Laws for 
raising and training the Militia of Ireland. 
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421. An act to alter and amend the Laws re- 
lating to Bankrupts. — 

422, An act for preventing Frauds and Depre- 
dations committed on merchants,  ship- 
owners, and underwriters, by Boatmen and 
others; and also for remedying certain de- 
fects relative to the adjustment of Salvage 
in England, under an act made in the 12th 
year of queen Anne, 

423. An act to explain and amend an act, 
made in the 45th year of his present majesty, 
for the Encouragement of Seamen, and for the 
better and more effectually manning his ma- 
jesty’s Navy during the present war; and 
‘for the further Encouragement of Seamen, 
and for the better and more effectually pro- 
viding for the interest of the Royal Hospital 
for Seamen at Greenwich, and the Royal 
Hospital for Soldiers at Chelsea; and to ex- 
tend the provisions of the said act to cases 
arising in consequence of hostilities com- 
menced since the passing of the said act. 

424. An act for alteiing, amending, and ex- 
plaining certain acts relative to the Removal 
of the Poor, aud for making regulations in 
certain cases touching the examination of 
Paupers as to their Settlement ; and for ex- 
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tending to all parishes certain Rules and Or- 
ders in Workhouses, under an act of the 22d 
year of his present majesty, intituled, ‘ An 
Act for the better Relicf and Employment 
of the Poor.’ 

125. An act to amend anact, made in the 
33d year of his present majesty, for the En- 
couragement and Relief of Fricndly So- 
cieties, 

126. An act for the further Prevention of the 
Sale and Brokerage of Offices. * 

127. An act for further augmenting the Salaries 
of certain of the Judges of the Courts inWest- 
minster Hall, and of the Ciief and Second 
Justice of Chester, and Justices of the Great 
Sessions in Wales. 

128. An act for granting to his majesty certain 
Sums of Money out ot the Consolidated Fund 
of Great Britain, and for applying certain 
monies therein mentivned for the service of 
the year 1809; and for further appropriating 
the Supplies granted in this session of par- 
liament. 

129. An act to prevent the enlisting of Local 
Militia-men into the regular Militia of any 
other County or stewartry than the county or 
stewartry to which they belong. 




















Tue SuBSTANCE OF A SPEECH DELIVERED BY JOSEPH MarryAtT, Esq. IN 
THE House or Commons, May 15, 1809, UPON THE SECOND READING 


or THE MarriINiguE TRADE BILL. 


Since our Report of Mr. Marryat’s Speech, as given at p. 581, we have been favour- 
ed with the following authentic Copy of the said Speech. 


Mr. Marryar rose and spoke as fol- 
lows : 

Mr. Sreakrr,—When this bill was 
read for the first time, I could not help 
expressing my surprise, that a measure 
unsupported by a single precedent, and, 
as the language of the Bull itself admits, 
contrary to all the laws, customs, and 
usages established in similar cases, by the 
wisdom of our ancestors, should be recom- 
mended to parliament on the ground of an 
alledged expediency ; without any attempt 
whatever to prove that expediency being 
made, and without any of the parties whose 
interests are invelved in this projected in- 
novation, having been previousiy consulted. 
I also stated, shortly, my reasons for tbink- 
ing that this measure, which I was aware 
had been suggested to his majestys mi- 
nisters by the Committee cf West India 
planters and merchants, could be produc- 
tive of no possible advantage to them, 
while it would be highly injurious to the 
Sugar Refiners, and unjust to the inhabi- 
tants of Martinique. 





If the first of these propositions only 
could be maintained, it would not be a suf- 
ficient ground for rejecting this Bill; for I 
know of no objection to complying even 
with the prejudices of any body of men, 
provided those prejudices are innocent pre- 
judices: but if it can be shewn, that com- 
plying with these prejudices would be in- 
jurious to the interests of others, and a 
violation of good faith on the part of the 
British nation, then I am persuaded that 
this Bill will no longer receive that official 
support from his majesty s ministers, under 
the sanction of which it has been presented 
to this house, 

With respect to the interests of the 
West India Planters, I coiten , that as in 
consequence of the capture ot the island of 
Martinique, the sugars of that colony must 
find their way to Lurope, all the mischief 
that can be done to the British Planters 
oy that conquest, has been done; that it 
is now perfectly immaterial to them, whe- 
ther these sugars are brought in neutral 
vessels to the foreign ports of the conti- 
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tinent, or in British vessels to the ports of 
Great Britain: and in the latter case, that 
it is equally immaterial, whether they are 
brought-here for exportation or home con- 
sumption. 

When I say that all the mischief that 
can be done to the British Planters has 
been done, I mean to cast no reflection’ on 
the policy which dictated the capture of 
Martinique; for if the conquest of that 
colony: were desirable, either as extending 
the carrying trade, or opening a new 
market for the manufactures of Great Bri- 
tain ; as depriving the enemy of a cruising 
station, peculiarly favourable to the annoy- 
ance of our commerce by his privateers, 
and of the finest harbour in the West In- 
dies, which had long seryed as an asylum 
to his flying squadrons; as giving us pos- 
session of an important colony, on which 
Buonaparte probably seis more than com- 
mon value, either to be retained at a peace, 
or restored for some valuable equivalent; as 
placing within our power the patrimonial 
estate of Madame Buonaparte, with many 
of her relatives, and perhaps in conse- 
quence facilitating some arrangement, that 
may put an end to the captivity of our 
countrymen so long detained in France ; 
if, I say, from any of these considerations, 
or others which may have suggested them- 
selves to the minds of his majesty’s. mi- 
nisters, they were induced to undertake 
this enterprize, 1 must admit that an ob- 
ject of such great national advantage, 
ought not to be abandoned from a regard 
to the interests of any particular class of 
individuals. But I must also contend, that, 
where the iuterests of any class of men are 
injured by measures adopted for the ge- 
neral good, that class of men has a strong, 
nay, an unanswerable claim upon the legis- 
lature for relief. Whether the capture of 


Martinique, by bringing a new influx of | 


sugars into the European market, will 
again plunge the British West India Plan- 
ters into that distress from which they. 
are just emerging, depends upon political 
events which it is impossible to foresee. 
But should it produce that effect, I put in 
my. claim to the justice and liberality of 
the legislature, and I will not weaken that 
claim by accepting as a boon what is in 
fact no boon: I will not sacrifice substan- 
tial for imaginary advantages, nor lose the 
substance by grasping at the shadow. 

As in the part which I am about to take 
on this occasion, I have the misfortune to 
differ in opinion with many of the gentle- 
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men with whom I generally act, I think it 
right to guard against any misconstructions 
that may be put on my conduct. No man 
who is acquainted with my situation jn 
life, can for a moment suspect me of hare 
bouring any feelings inimical to the inte- 
rests of the British West India Planters, 
On the contrary my interests are bound 
up in theirs; for the greatest part of m 

property is invested in securities in the 
British West India colonies. It is true 
that I, have also connections both at Mar. 
tinique and at Guadaloupe; but in point 
of extent they bear no proportion to my 
other concerns. As far, therefore, as in- 
terest may be supposed to operate on the 
human mind, the British Planters have an 
unquestionable pledge of my sincerity in 
their cause. It happens fortunately for 
my consistency too, that so long ago.as 
the year 1792, I published the very same 
doctrines that I am now about to main- 
tain; in proof of which I beg leave to read 
the following passage from a pamphlet re- 
specting the sugar trade, written at that 
period. 

‘It is granted that when charters were 
‘ first given to encourage the settlement of 
‘ the British islands, and during the infancy 
of their establishment, it was an expedient 
and necessary encouragement, to secure 
‘ tothemtheexclusive supply of the British 
market, by imposing such duties on foreign 
sugars as should amount to a prohibition, 
But now that their produce is more than 
adequate to the consumption of the mo- 
ther country, so that one third part of it 
must be re-exported, and the price it will 
fetch in foreign markets must necessarily 
regulate the price of what is sold here, it 
‘is evident that this restriction can no 
longer be of use to them; that not Great 
Britain alone, but Europe is the market 
for sugars the british Planter has to look 
up to; and that the demand from abroad 
must increase, in proportion to the in- 
‘ creased quantity, that diverted from their 
markets, finds its way to ours, so as to 
‘keep the universal price at one common 
“level, 

‘The charge of inconsistency, therefore, 
cannot justly be brought against me ; but 
how seme of my West India friends will 
rescue themselves from, this imputation, I 
am at a loss to imagine; for the great 
mass of evidence given by these very gen- 
tlemen, before the various Committees of 
this house, which have been appointed to 
report upon West India subjects within 
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these few years past, goes to establish 
the proposition for which I contend, and 
which they now mean to oppose ; namely 
that it is the quantity of sugar brought to 
Europe, that governs the price of the com- 
modity in Great Britain. In the evidence 
given before the Commercial Committee 
in 1807, this truth is laid down as an 
axiom: and the distress of the British 
Planters is justly attributed to the quan- 
tity of sugar brought to Iwurope from the 
enemy’s colonies, in neutral ships. Now 
we are to be told, that it is not the bring- 
ing sugars to Europe, but the bringing 
them into the home consumption of Great 


Britain that is injurious to the interests of 


the British Planter. I shall not read the 
evidence given by any of the gentlemen 
whem I see in their places, because | am 
unwilling to put my friends to the blush; 
and therefore | shail confine wyself to the 
testimony of a gentleman, not a member 
of this House, but who stands high in the 
estimation of all those who know him, 


both for talents, and for his application of 


those talents: a gentleman who thinks 
justly, and thinks deeply. I mean Mr. 
Bosanquet. On being asked, ‘to what 
‘ causes do you principally impute the in- 
‘adequacy of the returns since 1801 ?? 
he. gives the following answer ; ‘I attri- 
‘ bute it to an excess of importation beyond 
‘the home consumption, which has ren- 
‘dered the sale of the grower’s produce 
‘dependent on exportation, not only for 
‘the consumption of the quantity, but also 
‘for the price, which I conceive to be 
‘formed ona standard inadequate to his 
‘expences. I mean the market price on 
‘the Continent; which market can be, 
‘and is supplied with sugar, ata cheaper 
‘rate than it can be grown by the British 
‘ Planter ; and according to the axiom, 
‘that the price of a commodity will en- 
‘tirely depend upon the price at which 
‘the surplus can be sold, it is obvious that 
‘ the market price at home, has, ever since 
‘the importation materially exceeded the 
‘ home consumption, been governed by the 
‘ price on the Continent.’ These opinions, 
Sir, so far from being controverted, ave 


confirmed by the concurrent testimony of 


every gentleman connected with the West 
Indies, who was then examined to the same 
point. 

; The House may naturally wonder how 
it happens, that gentlemen should think so 
differently on the same subject, at different 
periods. I can only observe, that the 
sentiments they formerly delivered, were 
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not given with a view to anv particular 
circumstance likely to affect the home 
consumption, and may therefore be con- 
sidered as the genuine unbiassed senti- 
ments of their minds. The sentiments 
they will now deliver, are framed with a 
view to a particular circumstance likely to 
aliect the home consumption, and may 
perliaps have received a bias from that 
circumstance. 

Perhaps there are few classes of men 
altogether free from certain prejudices, on 
points connected with their own interests. 
We are all apt io receive opinions into 
our minds, without due examination; to 
take them as it were upon trust, particu- 
larly when they come to us with a sort of 
hereditary sanction; and thus it is that 
prejudices sometimes acquire the force of 
principles. Men are so sensibly alive to 
their own interests, that if a measure is 
proposed which they know can do them 
no good, and fancy that it may by any 
possibility, however remote, do them harm, 
they will scarcely allow themselves to give 
it a fair and impartial discussion. An im- 
pression of this sort was lately very liber- 
ally. got the better of by the landed inte- 
rest, who consented to the substitution of 
sugar for grain in the distilleries ; though 
some few gentlemen contended to the last 
for the principle, that the agriculture of 
the country ought never to be interfered 
with under any possible circumstances. 
This principle, however, as it was termed, 
could not be maintained: for the real 
principle of all the corn laws, is founded 
upon an interference with the agriculture 
of the country, and sanctions the importa- 
tion of foreign corn, whenever the price 
of British corn exceeds certain limits. It 
was, therefore, in strict conformity to that 
principle, that we resorted to substitution, 
when the means of importation were ne 
longer within our power ; and, I trust, Sir, 
that in future, whenever our own growth 
of corn is insufficient for our consumption, 
we shall give our fellow subjects the pre- 
ference over foreigners; and, if the situa- 
tion of the West India Planter requires it, 
that instead of importing, we shall con- 
tinue to substitute. The West India 
Planters, are now, in their turn, contend- 
ing for the principle, as they call it, of the 
monopoly of the home consumption of 
Great Britain ; but this principle has never 
been recognised to the extent to which 
they would push it; for the produce of 
the conquered colonies has uniformly been 
admitted into home consumption, Ever 
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if this principle were acknowledged, it 
would be of no use to them in the present 
state of things, as I trust I shall shortly 
satisfy the House; and I must say, that it 
is with a peculiar ill grace that they at- 
tempt to maintain prejudices of their own, 
at the very moment when they are reap- 
ing the most substantial advantages from 
having overcome the prejudices of others. 

The propositions which I shall endea- 
vour to establish, are these: that the ex- 
clusion of the produce of Martinique would 
be of no benefit whatever to the British 
Planter; that this exclusion would be 
highly injurious to the British Sugar Re- 
finer ; that it would be unjust to the in- 
habitants of Martinique: and a violation 
of honour and good faith on the part of 
the British Government. 

I have already granted, Sir, that in the 
infancy of the British West India settle- 
ments, the monopoly of the home consump- 
tion of the mother country was a most 
valuable privilege of the Planter: but the 
advantages of this monopoly having been 
felt and acknowledged by our predeces- 
sors, we retain the same ideas of its im- 
portance as were justly impressed upon 
their minds, without adverting to the 
change of circumstances that has taken 
place since their days. For many years 
past, the cultivation of the British West 
India colonies has been so much extended, 
that the consumption of the mother country 
has been insufficient to take oif their pro- 
duce; and a considerable proportion of 
their sugars has necessarily been re-ex- 
ported. In this state of things, it is not 
Great Britain alone, but Europe at large, 
that the British Planter must consider as 
his market. While sugar is dear upon 
the Continent, it never can long continue 
to be cheap in Great Britain; nor when 
it is cheap upon the Continent, can it 
long be dear in Great Britain; for the 
price which the surplus will produce for 
exportation, regulates the price of what is 
sold for home consumption, If the Bri- 
tish market is depressed below the standard 
of the Continental markets, the foreign 
buyer finds it his interest to. purchase, 
and continues so to do as long as it will 
afford him a profit on exportation. When 
this competition ceases, as the importation 
exceeds the home consumption, the stock 
accumulates; and as the value of every 
commodity depends on the proportion 
which the supply bears to the demand, 
the price falls, till it becomes the interest 
~*f the foreign buyer to purchase as before. 
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Perhaps the action and re-action of the Bri- 
tish and Continental markets on each other, 
may be best illustrated by a familiar ex- 
ample. Many gentlemen who hear ‘me, 
have doubtless occasionally been at some 
of the wateting places on the coast of 
Kent or Sussex, and may have observed, 
that when the fishing boats belonging to 
those places have a favourable wind for 
getting up to London, fish is very scarce 
and dear; but that when the wind is con- 
trary, and they cannot get up to London, 
fish is cheap and abundant. The London 
market is to those places with respect to 
fish, just what the Continental market is 
to Great Britain with respect to sugars, 
When there is a demand for the Continent, 
sugar uniformly becomes dear and scarce 
in Great Britain; when there is none, it 
becomes cheap and abundant: and ail the 
fluctuations in the price of British planta- 
tion sugar sold for home consumpiion are 
occasioned by the demand, or want of de- 
mand for exportation. 

I may state, in farther proof of this 
proposition, that the value of foreign 
sugars brought to Great Britain for export- . 
ation, is, generally speaking, precisely 
the same as that of British plantation sugar 
imported for home consumption, with the 
difference of duty only. Within my 
memory, I have known but one exception 
to this general rule; and that is one of 
those exceptions which do not weaken, but 
confirm it. After the Act was passed last 
year substituting the use of sugar for that 
of corn in the distilleries, British planta- 
tion sugar became 10s. per cwt. dearer 
than foreign sugar, exclusive of the duty ; 
for it was then thought, that the distilleries 
and the home consumption would consume 
all the British plantation sugar,and leave the 
Planters independent of the foreign market. 
But this expectation has since proved fal- 
lacious; more than 40,000 hogsheads still 
remain in the West India Docks, now that 
the new crop is on the eve of arrival ; and 
the disclosure of this fact, together with 
the capture of Martinique, has occasioned 
a fallin the price of British plantation 
sugar of from 12 to 14s. per cwt. The 
value of foreign sugars, on the contrary, 
has remained nearly stationary, and the 
prices of both are again restored to their 
usual equilibrium, now that the depend- 
ence of the British Planter upon exporta- 
tion is clearly ascertained. If the argu- 
ments 1 have before adduced, fail in con- 
vincing those who hear me, this fact es- 
tablishes the truth of the proposition for 
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which I contend, beyond all possibility of 
contradiction. 

I admit, Sir, that if his Majesty’s Mi- 
nisters, at the commencement of the pre- 
gent war, had adopted the plan of ex- 
cluding the produce of all the conquered 
colonies from British consumption, they 
would have given a most important ad- 
vantage to the British Planter; because 
the home consumption and the distilleries 
would, in that case, have rendered him in- 
dependent of the foreign market. But 
we have captured French settlements, 
Dutch settlements, Danish settlements, and 
have admitted the whole of the produce 
to home consumption, to an extent that 
now puts this independence entirely out 
of the question ; as will appear by advert- 
ing to the amount of our exports. In 1807 
we exported 95,000 hogsheads of sugar; 
in 1808 we exported about 50,000, and 
had also the benefit of the distilleries ; not- 
withstanding which a surplus of 40,000 
hogsheads remains on hand. As therefore 
it is now impossible to prevent our de- 
pendence on the foreign market, and the 
sugars of Martinique must at all events 
come to Europe, the excluding them alone 
fom home consumption would be of no 
advantage whatever to the British Planter. 

I farther admit, that if a total stop 
could be put to the exportation of sugar, 
any addition to the quantity imported for 
home consumption would affect the price, 
and prejudice the interests of the British 
Planter; and this is the only case that | 
can figure to my imagination, in which 
the admission of the Martinique sugars in 
the accustomed mode could be made the 
subject of a reasonable objection. But 
experience has now so clearly demon- 
strated the inefficacy of the decrees of 
Buonaparté, to prevent our commercial 
communication with the Continent, that I 
consider this as an impossible case; and 
surely the Legislature will not think of 
providing against impossible cases, and 
overlooking those which actually exist. 

But however fallacious the idea may be, 
of the British Planter deriving any ad- 
vantage from the exclusion of the Martini- 
que sugars from the home consumption of 
Great Britain, there are other parties, and 
parties too whose interests have strong 
claims to the attention of the Legisla- 
ture, to whom this measure is pregnant 
with the most serious injury. I shall men- 
tion in the first place the Sugar Refiners of 
Great Britain. An Act was lately passed, 
permitting the exportation of refined sugar 
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in a crushed state, so as to imitate the 
French clayed sugars; and nearly two- 
thirds of the whole quantity of refined 
sugar exported during the last year has 
been of that description: but if the clayed 
sugars of Martinique are imported for ex- 
portation alone, they will supply the place 
of these crushed jumps on the Continent, 
and the British plantation sugars, from 
which they are now made, wiil necessarily 
be left a dead weight upon the home 
market. Now I cannot really comprehend 
how the price of sugar would be more de- 
pressed, by bring these clayed sugars into 
the home market, than by leaving those 
raw sugars upon the market, which are 
now manufactured in imitation of them, and 
exported. 

The clayed sugars of Martinique are 
peculiarly calculated for making a certain 
description of refined sugar, kaown by the 
name of Hambro’ loaves; which circulate 
all over the Continent with the greater fa- 
cility in the present state of things, from 
being made in such moulds as are used at 
Hambro,’ and it being therefore impossible 
to distinguish them from the goods of the 
Foreign Refiners. If then we send away 
the Martinique clayed sugars, we send 
away this branch of the manufacture also, 
from the British Refiners, tothe Foreigu 
Refiners. 

The three principal descriptions of re- 
fined sugar now exported, are the crushed 
lumps, the Hambro’ loaves, and the double 
refined loaves; the two former being four- 
fifths of the whole quantity. 1f we export 
all the Martinique clayed sugars, they will 
supersede the demand for the crushed 
lumps, as foreigners will prefer the origi- 
nals to the copies; and they will also 
supersede the demand for the Hambro’ 
loaves, as we shall give the Foreign Refin- 
ers the exclusive right of using the choicest 
and best materials from which they can be 
manufactured. Thus the export trade of 
the British Sugar Refiner, will be reduced 
to one-fifth of its actual amount, by the 
operation of this Bill; and nearly one- 
third of the refineries at present at work 
in this metropolis, will be thrown out of 
employment. 

It may here be proper to say a few 
words on the value and importance of the 
sugar refinery to this country. ‘The build- 
ings and utensils employed in that manu- 
factory occupy a capital of about two 
millions of money ; exclusive of a much 
larger capital necessary for carrying it on. 
The annual expenditure of the Sugar Re- 
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finers amounts to about one million, and 
perhaps scarcely any million of money is 
expended by any set of men, in a man- 
ner so beneficial to this country; it 
being principally expended in giving 
value to the produce of our mines—coals, 
lead, iron, and copper; and in furnishing 
employment to a great number of arti- 
ficers, manufactures, and workmen, of vwa- 
rious descriptions. Some idea may be 
formed of the employment furnished to 
the potteries by the Refiners, when I state 
that 80,000 pots and moulds may be found 
ina single sugar house in this metropolis ; 
and that a very large proportion of the 
whole quantity in use is annually con- 
sumed by breakage. This manufactory 
possesses an advantage of which few can 
boast; that both the raw material it works 
up, and all the articles used in carrying it 
on, are the growth, produce, and manufac- 
ture, either of Great Britain or her co- 
lonies: so that the whole amount of the 
exports made by the Sagar Refiners to 
foreign markets, is a contribution levied 
upon foreigners by British industry, and 
an accession to British wealth. 

Is it possible that his Majesty’s Minis- 
ters can contemplate this picture, and 
seriously resolve to destroy this valuable 
manufacture? Can they deem it consist- 
ent with sound policy, to drive the Re- 
finers to the extremity of transporting 
themselves, their capital, and their in- 
dustry, to foreign countries, as must be 
the case, if they deprive them of their 
accustomed employment here, by giving 
that encouragement to the foreign re- 
fineries, which they ought to secure to 
our own? 

With respect to the gentlemen connect- 
ed with the British West India colonies, 
who urge his Majesty’s Ministers to this 
rash step, men too, in other respects, of 
intelligent and enlarged minds, I am 
really astonished at their contracted no- 
tions in this particular case. They are, 
I believe, the first sect of men who ever 
devised, as a contrivance for raising the 
value of a raw commodity, the ruin of 
those by whom it is manufactured. Can 
any idea more erroneous, I must say, 
more preposterous, be possibly con- 
ceived?) ‘They remind me of the short- 
sighted policy of the man in the fable, 
who killed the goose that laid the golden 
eggs. 

In another point of view, the exporting 
the clayed sugars of Martinique to the 
Continent, instead of refining them here 
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for exportation, will be a great national 
loss; for by refining these sugars, we add 
very materially to their value. The ba- 
lance of exchange is now so much against 
Great Britain, that the guinea is not worth 
more than 17s. on any part of the Con- 
tinent ; and Government fecls this de- 
preciation very heavily in the purchase 
of every article of naval stores procured 
from the Baltic, as well as in the bills ne- 
cessarily drawn for subsidies to our fo- 
reign allies, and for the maintenance of 
our armies on foreign service. When the 
alternative is laid before us, either to die 
minish or increase this evil, by diminishing 
or increasing the value of our exports, can 
we hesitate how to decide ? 

The inhabitants of Martinique are also 
parties to this cause, and have a right to 
be considered in this discussion. | am 
aware it may be said, that the privilege 
of having their produce admitted to the 
home consumption of Great Britain, ean 
be an object of no consequence to them, 
if the price of sugar be just the same, whe- 
ther it be sold for exportation or home 
consumption. But, I would ask, are men 
influenced by pecuniary considerations 
alone f lave they no feelings of any 
other description? Lven in the most 
trifling cases, no man is satisfied to be put 
on a worse footing than his neighbour. 
if he does not feel a distinction made to 
his disadvantage as an injury, he consi- 
ders it as an insult, and resents it still more 
strongly. Can it be expected that the 
inhabitants of Martinique wiil contentedly 
endure, that while the produce of every 
other West India colony conquered by 
Great Britain during the present war, 1s 
admitted to her home consumption, their 
produce alone should be excluded? Will 
they not ask what they have done, that, 
like Cain, they should be branded with a 
mark of opprobrium, and treated asa stigma- 
tised race ? But unfortunately for the effect 
that this measure may be expected to pro- 
duce upon their minds, it so happened, 
that when the island was captured, that 
temporary difference between the price 
of sugar for home consumption and ex- 
portation, to which I have already ad- 
verted, did exist; and therefore they 
will consider the distinction, not as an ima- 
ginary, but as areal grievance. Besides, 
they will naturally be led to conclude, 
from the strenuous opposition made by 
the British Planters to the admission of 
their sugars for home consumption, that 
the object is worth contending for ; and 
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therefore this argument cuts both ways. 
The claim of the inhabitants at Martinique 
to the privilege of which this Bill would 
deprive them, might safely be rested on 
the ground of established law, custom, 
and usage, all which are uniformly in 
their favour ; for innovations ought not to 
be lightly adopted, and the onus probandi, 


the proof of the policy or necessity of 


such innovations, rests upon those by whom 
they are proposed. 

But the claim of the 
Martinique stands upon a still firmer 
foundation; on the good faith and honour 
of the British Government. In stating 
this part of their case, it will be neces- 
sary to give some little detail of the ex- 
pedition against Martinique. The re- 


e 


ports that at one time prevailed here, of 


the enterprise having been abandoned, 
appear to have been perfectly true ; for 
Admial Sir Alexander Cochrane com- 
mences his official leiter of February 4h, 
to the Admiralty, in the following words : 
‘ Having on ihe 20th of January received a 
‘letter from Lieutenant-General Beck- 


‘with, informing me that, zz consequence of 


© some alteration ‘of circumstances, he was in- 
‘duced to proceed on the attack of siari- 
‘nique, and expressing a Wish to see me 
‘at Barbadoes, in order to make the final 
‘arrangements, i lost no time in meeting 
‘him there for that purpose.” What the 
alteration of circumstances was, that in- 
duced the Commander in Chicf to proceed 
onthe attack of Martinique, we are not 
officially told. It certainty was not the 
urival of any reinforcements to co-operate 


inthe enterprise ; but the diminution of 


the enemy’s force, would produce just the 
same ellect as an addition to our own 
force ; and report says, that a communica- 
tion had taken place with some of the 
leading inhabitants of Martinique, which 


led to an understanding that the militia | 


of the island, consisting of 6,000 effective 
and well-disciplined troops, perfectly 
inured to that climate, would take no pai: 
iN Opposing our operations. ‘This may 
reasonably be supposed to have becn the 
alteration of circumstances that induced 
the Commander in Chief to proceed on the 
attack of Martinique. What assurances 
were held out to the inhabitants, - in order 
to bring them to this determination, we 
can onty judge from the proclamation 
upon the table ; which is addressed to 
them exclusively, and was probably framed 
in conformity to the assurances previously 
given. Ibeg the attention of the House 





inhabitants of 














‘fields of Martinique. 
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to the language of this proclamation, 
which appears to have been prepared at 
Barbadoes ; for although it is dated at 
head-quarters, the 30th of January, the day 
of the debarkation, we cannot suppose that 
printing presses, and the other materials 
necessary for issuing it, could be found 
either on the beach, or among the cane 
It runs thus: 

‘ Colonists and inhabitants of Marti- 
nique ; his Majesty, yielding to impe- 
rious circumstances, replaced you under 
the power which then ruled France. 
His Majesty, deceived in the hope that 
the prosperity arising among you from 
his Government would have been pro- 
moted by your new masters, has deeply 
lamented the unfortunate circumstances 
to which the events of “war, or rather 
the total want of all respect for property, 
has reduced your colony. But the ter- 
mination of your misfortunes is at length 
arrived ; famine will disappear; the 
sources of your prosperity will be renewed ; 
« your ancient laws shall be restored; and 
that Government, the protector of persons 
and properties, to which you were subject 
under the Britesh fiag, shail be re-established 
‘in tke colony. lt is with these intentions, 
that his Majesty has entrusted to us the 
command of a formidable military and 
naval force, in order to retake Mar- 
tinique, and to restore to that suffering 
colony abundance and tranquillity, the 
inseparable attendants of a just and pro- 
tecting Government. In conformity with 
these beneficent dispositions, we invite 
you, in the name of humanity, forthwith 
to submit to the forces of his Majesty, 
which will not fail to punish the rashness 
ofan ineffectual resistance. We order, 
tbat all the civil and military commis- 
saries do immediately resign their fune- 
tions. ‘That every inhabitant, of what- 
ever rank or condition, do retire quietly 
io his home, there to maintain order. 
We declare that every colonist or inha- 
bitant who shall be taken with arms in 
his hands, shall be treated as a prisoner of 
war. ‘That every free person of colour 
‘taken with arms in his hands, shall be 
sent out of the island; and that every 
slave so taken, shall be subject to be 
tried by a military tribunal. Ministers 
of Divine worship, your religion shall be 
‘protected ; and the property and rights 
‘ of the church shall be respected. 

« Given at head-quarters, this 30th day 
‘of January, 1809. ‘ Geo. Beckwith, 
‘ Alex. Cochrane.’ 
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This proclamation immediately produ- 
ced the expected, or I should rather say, 
the preconcerted effect;. for General 
Beckwith, in his official letter of February 
Ist, writes, ‘Hitherto we have experienced 
‘no resistance from the militia of the 
‘country; and they manifest a disposi- 
‘tion, every where, to return to their 
‘ homes, in conformity to a joint procla- 
‘mation by the Admiral and myseli, 
‘which is obtaining a very extensive 
§ circulation?’ and Admiral Cochrane con- 
cludes his official letter of Feb. 4, in the 
following words : ‘ The militia, who were 
‘ forced to serve, have returned to their 
‘homes.’ On the Sth of February, a de- 
tachment.of the 63d regiment (consisting 
of only 200 men) was sent to take pos- 
session of St. Pierre, the capital of Mar- 
tinique, defended by strong forts and bat- 
teries, containing a population of more 
than 20,000 inhabitants, and comprising 
among them the major part of the embo- 
died militia. Major O’Rourke, the Bri- 
tish Commanding Officer, advanced against 
this place, noe with a battering train of 
heavy artillery, but with the f llowing 
letter from General Maitland, addressed 
to the Commandant of St. Pierre, who 
happened to be also the Commanding 
Officer of the militia of the island. 


«Camp, La Coste, Feb. 8, 1809. 
«Sir; Lieutenant-Colonel Barnes, who 
‘ commands a brigade in the army, under 
‘the command of Lieutenant-General 
« Beckwith, proceeds to St. Pierre, to 
‘ take possession of the town in the name 
‘of his Britannic Majesty. I therefore 
‘summon you to surrender the forts and 
‘batteries to the troops under his com- 
‘mand, being part of my division. In- 
‘ closed is a proclamation, issued by the 
« Commanders in Chief. This proclama- 
‘tion is the basis upon’ which you are 
« expected to capitulate; but the detailed 
‘ conditions can only be explained when 
‘the capitulation takes place, at the sur- 
«render of the fort besieged. In the 
‘mean time, I require, by order of the 
«Commander in Chief, that you receive 
‘the troops sent; and that you observe a 
‘ faithful and loyal conduct towards the 
‘ British army ; and this | demand, under 
‘ pain, in case of refusal, of severe mea- 
‘ sures being taken against you. 
« I have the honour to be, &c. 
‘Frep. Maitanp.’ 


Immediately on this letter and procla- 
mation being read, the inhabitants capitu- 
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lated; and the 4th Article of this capitula- 
tion runs thus:—* The inhabitants and 
‘ people of all descriptions to conduct 
‘ themselves peaceably, and in conformit 
‘ to the orders and regulations of the Com- 
‘maindant ad interim, under a tull assu. 
‘ rance that their private property wili be 
‘ protected, and their true interests consi. 
‘dered, by the respective Commanders 
‘ in Chief by sea and by land of his Britan- 
‘nic Majesty’s forces, in their definitive 
‘ regulations, founded on the basis of the 
‘ proclamation already published.’ On 
the 24th of February, the garrison of Fort 
Bourbon, being thus left to themselves, 
also surrendered ; and the conquest of the 
island was complete. The capitulation 
made by the Governor contains very few 
stipulations respecting the inhabitants, 
Indeed he must have been well aware, 
that they had stipulated for themselves; 
he merely therefore proposed, that the 
laws, religion, and the administration of 
justice, should continue in their present 
state, which was granted, subject to such 
alteration as his Britannic Majesty might 
think necessary. This reservation, how- 
ever, can be no bar to the claims of the 
inh:eitants. They were no parties to this 
capitulation: they had made a separate 
capitulation for themselves, founded on 
the basis of the proclamation which had 
been addressed to them exclusively; and 
on which they now stand, as their Magna 
Charta, and Bill of Rights. This procla- 
Mation assures them, that the sources of 
their prosperity will be renewed ; that their 
ancient laws shall be restored ; and that 
Government, to which they were subject 
under the British flag, shall be re-esta- 
blished in the colony. If there be any 
meaning in words, these words convey a 
general assurance, that they would be 
replaced in that situation in which they 
before stood, while under the British 
Government. 

The Commanding Officers of his Ma- 
jesty’s torces seem to have been placed in 
rather a delicate and embarrassing situa- 
tion. They were instructed to capture 
the island of Martinique: they were also 
instructed, not to consent to the insertion 
of any article in the capitulation, which 
bound his Majesty’s Government to admit 
the produce of Martinique into the home 
consumption of Great Britain: They seem 
to have felt that the conquest of the island 
was not attainable with the force under 
their command, if they were to be opposed 
by the combined force of the inhabitants 
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and the garrison ; but that it was attainable, 
if the inhabitants could be separated from 
the garrison. Either to have abandoned 
this enterprise, or to have failed in it, 
would have been disgraceful to the British 
arms, and a triumph to the enemy. 
Under these circumstartces, they would 
naturally consider the conquest of the 
island as the great object; the restrictions 
to be imposed upon the produce of it, as 
a subordinate object; and that if both 
were incompatible, the latter ought to give 
way to the former. On this principle, 
we may account for the tenor of the 
proclamation: and I think that in issuing 
it, they acted wisely ; availing themselves 
of that discretionary power which all 
officers are at times under the necessity of 
exercising, in such manner as they judged 
best calculated to promote the interests of 
their country. 

Of the effect produced by this procla- 
mation on the minds of the inhabitants of 
Martinique, and the corresponding effect 
produced en their conduct by the expecta- 
tions to which it gave rise, no doubt can 
be entertained. The official dispatches of 
our Commanding Officers prove that they 
performed all the conditions required of 
them: that they retired to their respective 
homes, and conducted themselves peace- 
ably. They now call upon us to 
fulfil our part uf the covenant; and to 
make good the promises, on the faith 
of which they have put themselves 
into our power. In deciding upon their 
claim, we are bound to interpret this 
proclamation in the most liberal sense ; 
according to the established rule in every 
capitu'ation, that where doubis arise as to 
the meaning of any article, it shall be 
interpreted in the most favourable manner 
for the weaker party. I am_ entitled, 
therefore, to state the question thus: If 
our Commanding Officers had candidly 
told the iahabitants of Martinique, that 
they were instructed to exclude their pro- 
duce from the home consumption of Great 
Britain, would they have acted as they 
have now done? And unless that can be 
shewn to be the case, if we deny them 
any of the adyantages which that procla- 





mation taught them to expect, we expose 
ourselves to the charge of insincerity and 
want of candour, and are furnishing a most 
formidable weapon against ourselves and 
our posterity, in case of future wars and 
future enterprises against the Colonies of 
France; for we are teaching their inhabi- 
tants, that no dependence ought to placed 
on the promises and assurances of British 
Commanding Officers. I might remind 
the House that, last war, we took Guada- 
loupe by the assistance of the inhabitants, 
and were driven out of it again, aftera 
series of bloody and destructive conflicts, 
in consequence of having alienated their 
affections ; but I will not make this a ques- 
tion of policy. I stand upon the good 
faith and honour of the British nation. 

I know, Sir, that a memorial from the 
inhabitants of Martinique, praying his 
Majesty that they may be put on the same 
footing as last war, and that their produce 
may be admitted to home consumption, is 
in contemplation, and probably now on 
its way home. I know too, that this me- 
morial has been promised the support of 
the Commanding Officer of his Majesty’s 
forces, to whom they capitulated; and 
who must be allowed, from having all the 
circumstances of their case before him, to 
be the best judge of the validity of their 
pretensions. Would it be just, Sir, would 
it be decent, that, under these circum- 
stances, we should thus precipitately pre- 
judge the question, and deprive his Ma- 
jesty of the power of doing justice? that 
we should deprive the inhabitants of 
Martinique, not only of the privilege 
which they claim under their capitulation, 
but of another most valuable privilege 
common to all British subjects—the privi- 
lege of being heard in their own defence? 
IT cannot think, Sir, that this House will so 
act, I trust they will preserve the justice 
and good faith of the British nation invio- 
late : and from aregard to this most im- 
portant of all considerations, as well as the 
other considerations to which I have already 
adverted, I shall move as an amendment te 
the present motion, that this Bill be read 
a second time this day three months. 





